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As  Editor  of  this  series  of  Articles,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  eirplft'^  t^.jrafflUM^^^s  under  whicli  tlie  re- 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page    1 1,  line  9,  for  "  Arcaces,"  read  "  Arsaces." 
„       U,  „    6and7,/or  [^J^ljil,  r«irf[^^l^]jl. 

14,   „  ie,/or  "Art.  IX."  read  "  Art.  XXI." 

51,  ,,    3  from  bottom, /or  "  Indian  bull  wit  hits  hump,"  read  "  Inditin  b\iU 

with  its  hump." 
^7,    „    10, /iw  "  Arab  denomination,"  read  "Arab  domination." 

68,  „    11,  and  page  69,  line  2, /or  c1X)Ium»J  rtnd\L>j\J^. 

71,  „    ll,/orK3D,  r«»rfK23. 

93,  „    22,  for  "  square  mass  of  masonry,"  read  "  square  chamber  of  masonry." 
114,  last  line  of  note, /or  "  Vaga,"  read  "  Yaga." 

176,  last  Une, /or  **  towards  the  end  of  this  volume,"  read  *'  at  page  166,  vol.  ii." 
206,  note, /or  "  Kum&on,"  read  "  Kuhton." 
230,  line  7  from  bottom, /or  "higest  interest,"  read  "highest  interest." 

238,  last  Hne  of  note,  /or  Mf^lMffi  read  l|i(|^Mtf|. 

248,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  for  **  few  insolated  names,"  read  "  few  insulated 


names." 


262,  three  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  Plate  xxxi,"  read  "  Plate  xxiviii." 
365,  last  line  but  two, /or  "  [^HATPIOJ],"  read  "  [2nAATPI02]." 
435,  line  4, /or  "  Plate  xxiv.,"  read  *'  Plate  xxxvi." 
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my  part,  of  little  more  than  mere  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion, with  occasional  references  to,  or  quotations  from, 
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As  Editor  of  this  series  of  Articles,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  re- 
publication was  originally  conceived,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  recommend  its  worth,  as  to  justify  the  reserve  I 
have  exercised  in  curtailing  or  modifying  my  author's  text, 
as  well  as  to  account  for  my  own  apparent  shortcomings. 

The  expediency  of  a  re-issue  of  these  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Essays  in  a  collected  fonn,  was  first 
suggested  by  the  known  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  already  rare  copies  of  the  volumes  of  the  ^  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  in  which  they  were 
embodied;  and  the  impression  that  the  papers  them- 
selves, albeit  of  old  date,  were  still  sufficiently  per- 
fect in  their  details  to  merit  the  continued  attention 
of  the  learned;  an  undertaking  that  was  still  further 
recommended  by  the  supposition  that  the  illustrative 
copper-plates,  of  the  *  author's  own  execution,  were 
available  for  immediate  use,  under  the  liberal  con- 
cession of  his  executors. 

This  design,  in  its  confined  outline,  met  with  ready 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Austin,  the  enterprising  piinter 
of  Hertford;  and  hence  printing  was  commenced,  and 
proceeded  with  to  some  extent,  under  the  intention,  on 
my  part,  of  little  more  than  mere  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion, with  occasional  references  to,  or  quotations  from, 
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more  recent  works.     While  progressing  in  the  examina- 
tion of  each  Essay,  as  it  chanced  to  be  required  for  the 
compositor,  I  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  my 
supplementary  notes  and  additions  far  beyond  what  I 
had  at  first  contemplated;  and  gradually  the  question 
suggested  itself,  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to 
myself,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  work,  to  re-cast  and 
re-write  the  several  articles  illustrative  of  the  already- 
prepared  plates,  so  as  to  bring  the  former  up  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  without  condemning 
the    reader    to    follow    the    progressive    lessons    that 
Frinsep  taught  himself  and  others,  as  he  advanced  in 
his  novel  discoveries,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
limited  more  by  the  incoming  of  materials,  than  by  any 
defect  of  his  own  talent,  or  power  of  combination.     As 
this  impression  forced  itself  upon  my  notice  coincidently 
with  the  disclosure  of  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  original  copper-plates,  I  proposed  the  alternative 
to  Mr.  Austin ;  but  as  a  large  portion  of  the  first  volume 
had  already  been  completed,  and  for  other  reasons  which 
it  is  needless  to  recapitulate,  this  course  was  not  adopted. 
For  my  own  share  in  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  I 
have  to  claim  much  indulgence.    I  in  no  wise  pretend  to 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  have  done  it  full  justice, 
and   the    transition    from    the    position  of   an   editor 
seeking   merely  to   preserve    the    works  of   a  writer 
whom    he    admires,   and   undertaking  to   correct   the 
press   of   a    reprint   of   the   original    matter,    to  the 
responsibilities  of  a    commentator  and  critic  on  that 
author's  text,   is   necessarily  wide    and    marked:    for 
the  latter  office  it  will  be  seen  that  I  was  but  in- 
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differently  prepared;  and  in  farther  explanation  I 
may  add,  that  not  only  were  many  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  these  Essays  entirely  new  to  me,  but, 
owing  to  the  irregular  demand  for  ^copy,'  I  have  at 
times  had  but  scant  opportunity  of  rectification  or 
revision  of  the  standard  text. 

Under  these  somewhat  conflicting  aspects,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  considerably 
modified  during  its  progress  through  the  press, — the 
first  design  being  confined  to  a  reprint  of  James  Frin- 
sep's  Numismatic  Essays  alone,  while  the  subsequent 
arrangement  tended  rather  to  the  suppression  of  much 
of  the  comparatively  obsolete  matter, — ^which,  however, 
has  generally  been  met  by  a  mere  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  ty]^ ;  while,  in  desiring  to  make  the  book  a 
more  complete  record  of  the  general  circle  of  Indian 
Antiquities,  I  have  eventually  been  led  to  incorporate 
in  these  pages  the  substance  of  many  of  my  author's 
memoirs  on  Arch8M)logical  and  PalaBographical  subjects, 
which  do  not  properly  come  under  the  heading  of 
Numismatic  studies. 

In  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  tran- 
scription of  Oriental  words,  I  have  adopted  the  com- 
promise of  preserving,  in  their  English  form,  all  such 
terms  as  have  been  received  into  our  language  and  be- 
come fixed  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  whatever  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  orthographical  expression  thus  obtained. 
Having  admitted  this  amoimt  of  latitude,  consistency 
became  at  once  impossible;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  application  of  any  one  uni- 
form   system    to  the    transliteration   of   languages  of 
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diverse  articulations,  we  have,  in  the  following  pages, 
contributions  from  many  lands,  of  various  epochs, 
and  undefined  local  and  linguistic  ramifications,  the 
orthographical  discrepancies  of  which  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  indeed  to  reconcile.  So  that,  however  easy  it 
might  appear  to  be  to  follow  the  literal  exactitude 
of  pure  Sanskrit,  it  becomes  a  different  task  when 
Semitisms  intervene,  or  when  provincial  or  unlettered 
scribes  have  had  to  deal  with  the  composition  of  docu- 
ments more  or  less  shaped  after  the  classic  tongue. 
For  the  rest,  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  been 
desirous  chiefiy  of  avoiding  the  pedantry  of  need- 
lessly correcting,  not  alone  my  own  author's  varying 
orthography,  in  which  he  followed  progressively  his 
own  improving  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  but 
I  have  intentionally  retained  many  of  the  independently 
devised  Anglicisms  of  the  miscellaneous  contributors, 
with  whose  personal  and  individual  identities  so  much 
of  the  history  of  ^  Prinsep's  Journal '  is  associated. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  many  Mends 
and  coadjutors  who  have  assisted  me  with  information 
or  new  materials,  whose  aid,  in  either  case  will,  I 
trust,  be  found  duly  acknowledged  each  in  its  fitting 
place. 
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[Since  the  sheets  of  this  work  have  been  put  to  press,  I 
have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
with  the  following  notice  of  a  highly  important  and  hitherto 
unpublished  coin,  bearing  the  joint  names  of  Euthydemus  and 
Agathodes.  Other  medals,  having  similar  combinations  of 
names  of  early  Baotrian  potentates,  have  been  described  and 
commented  upon  at  p.  27,  vol.  i.,  and  pp.  178,  183,  vol.  ii. 
In  these  cases,  the  obverse  bears  the  head  and  titular  designa- 
tion AiOAOTOT  soTHPds  in  coujunction  with  the  usual  reverse 
type  of  that  monarch's  proper  coinage,  but  impressed  severally 
with  the  epigraphs,   BASiAETONToa  APAeoKAEors  aikaiot  and 

BA2IAETONT02  ANTIMAXOT  OEOT. 

The  second  of  these  pieces,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a  cast, 
and  therefore  liable  to  suspicion  in  the  possible  combination  of  an 
obverse  of  one  medal  with  the  reverse  of  another ;  and,  knowing 
the  facility  and  success  with  which  Bactrian  coins  are  manu- 
factured for  English  collectors,  I  should  be  diffident  of  endorse 
ing  the  genuineness  of  the  present  piece,  did  not  the  discrimi- 
nation Mr.  GHbbs  has  previously  exercised  in  his  selection  of 
coins  lead  me  to  declare  my  general  confidence  in  his  acumen 
as  a  Numismatist 

<a.— A  Tetradraohm.  Obv.  Head  of  King  to  the  right,  beardless,  with  fillet. 
Insoriptioii:  ET9TAHMOT  eEOT.  Head  rather  resembles  No.  11,  pL  i.,  Wilson's 
*Ariana  Antiqna,'  but  seems  older.  Mev.  Hercoles,  naked,  sitting  on  a  rock,  on 
which  his  left  hand  rests ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  dub  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
with  the  head  downwards.  Inscription:  BA2IAET0NT02  AFAeOKAEOTS  AIKAIOT. 
Monog.  No.  6  «,  pi.  iL  c. 

Another  interesting  coin,  cited  by  Mr.  Oibbs,  i 


« II. — A  Drachm.  Obv,  Head  of  King,  with  helmet  and  fillet,  to  the  right. 
Inscription :  BA2IAET2  MEFAS  £TKPATIAH2.  Btv.  Two  heads  to  right,  male 
and  female.  Inscription :  HAIOKAEOY3  KAI  AAOAIKHS.  Monog.  No.  18  «, 
pL  xi.  e" 

[N.B. — ^The  coin  marked  as  Mr.  Brereton's  in  note  2,  p.  180,  toL  ii.,  has  lately 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Iieut.-6eneral  Foz,  who  has,  howerer,  most  liberally 
permitted  me  to  engraTe  the  profile  on  the  obyerse,  eren  to  the  detriment  of  the 
complete  noyelty  of  the  piece,  which  he  had  designed  to  resenre  for  a  future  series  of 
a  publication  on  raze  and  inedited  coins  from  his  own  collection.] 
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James  Prinsep  was  the  seventli  son  of  Mr.  John  Prinsep, 
alderman  of  London,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Queenborough,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  after  the  return  of  William  Pitt  to  power  in 
1804.  Mr.  John  Prinsep  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in 
India,  where  he  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  James  Peter  Auriol, 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  descended  firom  an  ancient  Protestant  family  originally 
settled  at  Chartres,  in  Languedoc.  In  the  year  1787  he 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  business  as 
an  East  India  agent  and  Italian  silk  merchant.  As  a  pro- 
prietor of  East  India  Stock,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  policy  which  had  for  its  object  the  opening 
of  the  commerce  of  India  to  the  free  competition  of  British 
merchants,  a  policy  which  he  lived  to  see  adopted,  but  in 
the  beneficial  results  of  which  he  did  not  participate,  having 
become  involved  in  the  general  commercial  crisis  which 
occurred  at  the   close  of  the   Revolutionary  War.      In  con- 


^  Mr.  Henry  T.  Prinsep  has  fayored  me  with  this  notice  of  the  life  of  his 
brother. — Ed. 
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sequence,  however,  of  his  connection  with  India  no  fewer  than 
seven  of  his  sons,  including  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
obtained  employment  or  sought  a  career  in  that  country. 

James  Prinsep  was  born  on  the  20th  August,  1799.  He 
was  distinguished  almost  &om  infancy  for  habits  of  exactness 
and  minute  attention  to  whatever  fairly  attracted  his  mind. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  were  long 
retained  by  members  of  the  family  as  memorials  of  unusual 
talent  displayed  at  a  very  early  age.  One  of  these  is  remark- 
able. It  is  the  model  of  a  carriage,  with  springs  and  lamps 
complete,  with  doors  and  windows  opening  and  shutting,  and 
steps  letting  down,  at  will :  its  size  in  the  whole  does  not 
exceed  six  inches. 

Mr.  John  Prinsep,  having  removed  his  family  to  Clifton  in 
the  year  1809,  James  was  sent  to  school  at  Mr.  Bullock's 
with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Thomas  and  Augustus,  and 
for  two  years  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  that  seminary.  The  remainder  of  his  education  was 
irregular,  the  result  of  lessons  at  home,  and  occasional  aid 
from  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  latter  of  whom, 
especially,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  music,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  success  in  after  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  decide  upon  a  career  for  him,  his  ingenmty 
and  skill  in  design  pointed  to  the  profession  of  an  architect 
as  especially  appropriate,  and  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
Pugin,  with  a  view  to  his  being  afterwards  received  by  Mr, 
W.  Wilkins,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  take  him  as  his  pupil 
and  assistant.  This  project  was,  however,  defeated,  his  eyes 
having  sustained  injury  from  too  close  application  to  mechanical 
and  other  drawing ;  though,  under  skilful  medical  treatment, 
his  sight  was  completely  restored,  and  he  never  in  after  life 
felt  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  this  respect. 
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Being  thus  shut  out  from  one  profession^  he  was  for  some 
time  without  any  certain  prospect  in  life.  At  this  period  it 
was  suggested  to  his  father  that  an  opening  might  be  found 
in  the  Assay  department  of  the  mints  of  India.  James  was 
accordingly  sent  to  attend  the  chemical  lectures  of  Dr.  Marcet^ 
at  GKiy's  Hospital^  and  was  afterwards  entered  as  fee  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Bingley^  the  assay  master  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
London,  from  whom  he  received  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 
and  obtained,  in  1819,  from  Mr.  Patterson,  the  East  India 
director,  the  appointment  of  Assistant  to  the  Assay  Master 
of  the  Calcutta  Mint.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  sailed  for 
India  in  the  ship  Hoogly  with  his  younger  brother  Thomas, 
who,  as  first  of  his  year  at  Addiscombe,  had  secured  an 
appointment  in  the  Bengal  Engineers.  They  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  15th  September,  1819,  and  were  received  by 
their  brother,  Henry  Thoby,  a  civil  servant  of  ten  years' 
standing,  then  in  office  at  Calcutta.  James  Frinsep  was 
appointed  to  serve  Tinder  Dr.,  now  Professor,  H.  H.  Wilson, 
then  Assay  Master  at  Calcutta,  and  so  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  had  great  influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  his  after 
life.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed.  Dr.  Wilson  was  sent 
to  Benares  on  a  special  mission,  to  remodel  the  Mint  in  that 
city.  He  remained  there  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  James  Prinsep  continued  as  assistant  in  Calcutta,  executing 
all  assays  required  in  the  metropolitan  Mint,  while  the  general 
management  of  the  office  and  department  in  connection  with 
bullion  merchants  and  the  treasury  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Atkinson,  who,  though  not  at  that  time  a  certified  assayer, 
had  the  advantage  of  considerable  experience  in  the  general 
duties  of  ihis  department. 

The  organization  of  the  Mint  of  Benares  being  completed. 
Dr.  Wikon  was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  and  James  Prinsep  waa 
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nominated  Assay  Master  in  the  Benares  mint.  He  proceeded 
to  his  new  appointment  by  water  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1820^  and  his  journey  up  the  Ganges  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  of  which  he  freely  availed  himself. 
His  sketches  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  this  voyage  are 
stUl  retained  and  highly  prized  by  members  of  his  family. 
Arrived  at  Benares,  he  relieved  Dr.  Wilson  there,  and  took 
his  place  as  Assay  Master  and  Secretary  of  the  Mint  Com- 
mittee ;  Dr.  Yeld,  of  the  Company's  Medical  Service,  being 
the  Mint  Master. 

Before  James  Prinsep  reached  Benares,  the  foundations  of 
a  new  Mint,  with  ofEcial  residences  for  both  Mint  and  Assay 
Masters,  were  already  laid,  and  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  building  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Barrack  depart- 
ment. Its  style  of  bare  walls,  without  the  slightest  decorative 
ornament,  offended  the  taste  of  the  young  Assay  Master,  and 
his  first  efforts  in  architectural  design  were  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  edifice  which  was  to  be  his  official  and 
domestic  residence  for  many  years.  He  submitted  amended 
plans  to  the  Military  Board  at  Calcutta,  and,  undertaking  to 
complete  them  at  the  estimated  cost  of  the  original  design,  was 
employed  in  their  execution. 

James  Frinsep's  success  in  the  construction  of  this  edifice 
having  demonstrated  his  architectural  talent,  he  was  after- 
wards employed  upon  several  new  works  at  the  station,  and, 
amongst  others,  built  the  church  erected  there  at  the  joint  cost 
of  Government  and  the  European  residents.  But  his  active 
mind  was  not  content  with  this  one  pursuit  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  official  duties ;  his  devotion  to  science  was  earnest  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Benares.  He  prosecuted 
especially  his  chemical  studies,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  this  science  in  Europe ;   and,  directing  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  measurement  of  heat,  prepared  an  article  on  the 
subject,  which  he  sent  home  to  Dr.  Roget,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  'Society,  and  published  in  the 
*  Transactions*  of  that  body,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 
Whilst  at  Benares  also,  in  conjunction  with  Mons.  Duvancel 
(a  French  naturalist  connected  with  Baron  Cuvier),  and  with 
some  others  devoted  to  different  branches  of  research,  he  esta- 
blished a  Literary  Institution,  and  set  up  a  press  of  his  own 
preparation,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  proceedings  of 
this  society. 

In  1823,  the  finance  of  India  being  considered  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  the  Government  liberally  appropriated 
the  local  duties  levied  at  the  principal  cities  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  to  the  improvement  of  the  respective  towns,  and 
appointed  Committees  of  the  public  officers  to  apply  the  funds. 
James  Prinsep  was  nominated  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Benares  Committee.     At  his  suggestion,  the  streets  of  Benares 
were  widened  and   improved   as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  would  permit,  and  the  whole  town  was  provided  with 
sewerage.     The  city  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
and,  facing  the  river,  stands  high  above  the  water  at  its  greatest 
elevation,  but  the  ground  sinks  as  it  recedes,  from  which  cause 
stagnant  pools  and  marshes  were  formed  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  most  densely-peopled  wards.     In  the  rainy  season  they 
were  the  cause  of  great  unhealthiness,  and  in  the  dry  season  be- 
came mere  receptacles  of  filth.     For  the  cleansing  and  draining 
of  these,  James  Prinsep  excavated  an  arched  tunnel  passing 
upwards  from  the  lowest  water  line  of  the  Ganges  under  the 
deven-storied  houses  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town. 
This  work,  which  was  executed  in  less  than  two  years  from  its 
commencement,  and  without  accident,  is  to  this  day  pointed  out 
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as  a  remarkable  effort  of  successful  engineering ;  beneficial  to 
the  town,  as  well  from  improved  salubrity,  as  from  the  space 
reclaimed  by  drainage  for  much  desiderated  grain-markets  and 
bazaars. 

From  the  same  fund,  under  James  Frinsep's  direction, 
the  lofty  minarets  of  the  Musjid  of  Aurangzib,  the  foundations 
of  which,  from  proximity  to  the  encroaching  river,  were  giving 
way,  so  as  to  threaten  danger  to  bathers  and  destruction  to 
the  neighbouring  houses,  were  taken  down  and  restored.  About 
the  same  period,  also,  he  undertook  the  construction  of  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Karamnfisa,  a  river  that  divides  the  province  of 
Benares  from  Bah&r.  The  cost,  upwards  of  a  lakh  of  rupees, 
was  provided  by  a  wealthy  native,  Patni  Mai,  whose  Hindd 
creed  taught  him  to  esteem  it  a  pious  work,  and  one  calculated 
to  secure  for  himself  future  beatitude,  no  less  than  present 
fame  and  worldly  honor.  The  bridge — five  arches  of  large 
span — is  still  a  marked  feature  of  the  high  military  road  to 
Benares.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  entire  submergence  by  the 
river  in  more  than  one  year  of  extraordinary  inundation, 
without  material  injury. 

While  connected  with  these  public  works,  James  Prinsep 
took  occasion  to  make  accurate  drawings  of  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  of  the  Holy  City  of  the  Brahmins,  and  to 
number  and  classify  its  population.  The  results  of  the  census 
were  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  the  most  careful 
and  accurate  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  made  of  any  city 
of  Asia ;  and  the  original  volume  containing  its  details,  in  the 
Hindi  language  and  character,  is  still  carefully  preserved.  A 
selection  of  the  drawings,  accompanied  by  a  careful  and  minute 
map  of  the  city  prepared  by  himself,  was  transmitted  to 
England  in  18S4  and  1825  for  publication,  and  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "Views  and  Illustrations  of  Benares." 
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In  mechanics^  James  Prinsep's  skill  was  remarkable.  He 
prepared  with  his  own  hands^  for  purposes  of  assay^  a 
balance  of  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain.  This  balance^  when  he  left  India  in  his 
last  illness^  was  purchased  by  the  Government,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  retained  for  assay  purposes  in  the  mint  of 
Calcutta. 

At  the  end  of  1830,  the  mint  of  Benares  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  coinage  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  concentrated  in  the  new 
building  prepared  for  the  purpose  at  the  seat  of  government  by 
Captain  (since  Major-General)  W,  Nairne  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers.  James  Prinsep  was  in  consequence  recalled  thither 
to  take  his  place  as  deputy  Assay  Master  in  that  establishment, 
under  his  old  superior.  Dr.  Wilson.  This  re-association  gave 
a  new  turn  to  his  literary  pursuits,  bringing  him  into  connection 
with  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  with  establishments  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  natives,  then  recently  endowed  under  Dr.  Wilson's 
superintendence,  and  since  so  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
He  also  at  this  time  formed  a  closer  intimacy  with  Major 
Herbert,  a  scientific  officer  of  the  Company's  army,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  Benares,  and  who,  being  now  in 
office  at  Calcutta,  projected  the  publication  of  a  periodical  under 
the  name  of  'Gleanings  in  Science,*  the  proposed  object  of 
which  was  to  make  known  in  India  all  useful  discoveries  or 
advances  in  art  and  science  immediately  on  their  appearance  in 
Europe,  and  likewise  to  afford  to  scientific  men  in  India  a  ready 
means  of  communicating  their  own  discoveries  and  ideas.  To 
this  periodical  James  Prinsep  was  a  large  contributor  firom  the 
commencement,  and  his  papers  are  amongst  the  most  prized 
of  its  original  essays  and  articles. 

But  the  engineering  skill  which  had  so  improved  Benares 
likewise  found  employment   at  Calcutta.      The  brother  who 
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had  come  with  James  to  India  as  an  engineer^  died  sud- 
denly by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engaged  in  making  the 
canal,  for  connecting  the  river  Hugli  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Simderbiinds,  and  thus  forming  an  additional  passage 
for  the  increasing  water  traffic  between  the  capital  and  the 
eastern  districts  of  Bengal.  The  completion  of  this  work 
James  Frinsep  was  led  to  undertake  on  his  brother's  account, 
and  he  executed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and 
of  their  Board  of  Works.  The  locks,  built  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  soil  of  quicksands,  upon  a  principle  of  his  own  devising, 
were  regarded  as  a  highly  skilful  piece  of  engineering,  and 
have  lasted,  in  good  preservation,  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1831,  Major  Herbert,  the  projector  and  editor 
of  the  '  Gleanings,'  accepted  the  appointment  of  Astronomer  to 
the  King  of  Oudh,  and  transferred  the  conduct  of  his  periodical 
to  James  Frinsep.  In  his  hands  it  assumed  immediately  a  new 
character.  The  illustrations,  heretofore  few  and  very  imper- 
fect, took  the  form  of  well-executed  lithographs  and  engravings, 
almost  all  of  which  were  the  product  of  the  editor's  own  artistic 
skill.  He  opened  communications  with  all  the  scientific  men  of 
India,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  use  the  pages  of  the 
'  Gleanings '  for  the  dissemination  of  their  researches  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  the  credit  of  the  work  and  its  circulation  increased 
rapidly  with  the  increasing  value  of  the  original  communica- 
tions it  contained.  This  periodical  was  not  undertaken  with 
any  hope  or  desire  of  pecuniary  gain ;  the  aim  of  its  conductors 
was,  simply,  the  promotion  of  science.  At  first  they  asked  from 
the  limited  number  of  subscribers  merely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  publication ;  and,  as  the  circulation  increased, 
applied  the  additional  income  so  obtained  in  improving  the 
form  and  materials,  until  it  was  brought  at  last  to  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  rival  publications  of  the  same  character  in  Europe. 
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In  the  year  1832^  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  Boden 
Professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  accordingly  retired  from  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  leaving  vacant  all  the  employments  he  so  ably  filled 
in  India.  James  Prinsep  succeeded  him  as  Assay  Master  in  the  * 
Mint  of  Calcutta,  and  Secretary  to  the  Mint  Committee.  He 
also  took  his  place  in  the  Committee  of  Education  and  in  the 
Government  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  native  youth. 
He  was  likewise  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  to  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  for  which  office,  though  wanting  his 
predecessor's  great  proficiency  in  Sanscrit  literature,  he  was 
especially  qualified  by  his  scientific  attainments  and  habits  of 
intercourse  with  the  literary  men  of  India. 

In  his  capacity  of  Assay  Master,  James  Prinsep  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Government,  in  the  year  1833,  a  project 
for  reforming  weights  and  measures,  which  received  its  ap- 
proval and  was  at  once  adopted  by  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  the 
then  Governor-General  of  India.  As  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  introduction  of  an  uni- 
form coinage,  the  rupee  to  be  styled  the  Company's  rupee,  and 
to  be  of  the  weight  of  180  grains,  including  15  of  alloy,  so 
as  to  form  the  unit  of  his  scheme  of  weights.  This  project 
also  was  carried  out,  but  not  until  the  year  1835,  after  the 
Charter  Act  of  1833  had  given  a  new  constitution  to  the 
Government.  The  measure  was  eminently  successful ;  and  by 
a  coinage  of  fifty  millions  of  pieces  in  one  year,  the  old  sicca 
currency  of  Bengal  proper  was  entirely  changed  and  displaced. 
In  the  measures  to  carry  out  this  important  change,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  for  adapting  the  existing  copper  currency  to  the 
new  rupee,  James  Prinsep's  judgment  and  official  labours  were 
severely  tested. 

But  it  is  in  his  literary  capacity  that  we  have  henceforth 
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principally  to  consider  him.  Through  his  connection  with  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  new  life  and  vigour  were  instilled  into 
its  proceedings.  He  made  it  his  aim  to  open  the  whole  circle 
of  useful  knowledge  embraced  in  the  design  of  its  founder.  Sir 
^W.  Jones,  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  all  who  cultivated 
scientific  or  literary  pursuits  connected  with  the  East.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  became,  through  his  management,  more 
full  and  frequent,  under  the  conviction  that  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  desire  for  information  on  the  progress  making 
in  all  departments  of  science  would  there  always  find  some- 
thing of  interest  to  gratify  curiosity,  if  not  to  afford  fiill 
satisfaction. 

Before  James  Frinsep  had  been  many  months  installed  as 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  proposed  to  its  managing 
committee  to  connect  his  scientific  periodical,  the  *  Gleanings,* 
more  closely  with  the  Institution ;  to  alter  its  name  to  that  of 
'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  and  to  furnish  its  numbers 
gratuitously  to  members  of  the  Society.  The  project  was 
most  favourably  received,  and  the  periodical,  from  March  7th, 
1832,  was  published  monthly,  with  an  augmented  quantity  of 
matter,  under  the  new  title. 

Through  this  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Society, 
James  Prinsep  now  felt  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself 
largely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  India,  and  espe- 
cially applied  himself  to  the  deciphering  of  ancient  inscriptions. 
Copies  of  these  from  monoliths,  rocks,  and  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  India,  were  constantly  forwarded,  and  in  like  manner 
copper  plates,  containing  ancient  grants  of  land,  as  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  w^re  either  transmitted  to  be  deciphered, 
or  if  that  work  had  been  performed,  the  translation  had  to  be 
verified  and  compared,  and  the  original  transcribed  accurately 
for  exhibition  in  fac-simile  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.     With 
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the  aid  of  pundits^  and  assisted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mill  and  other  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  Presidency^  James 
Frinsep  undertook  this  task^  and  accomplished  it  with  a  success 
that  surprised  all  who  knew  that  his  proficiency  in  Sanskrit 
literature  was  limited^  and  only  kept  pace  with  what  the  work 
itself  necessarily  required  and  taught. 

Being  so  drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  such  studies,  James 
Prinsep  cultivated  this  branch  of  archaeology  with  an  ardour 
that  carried  his  discoveries  beyond  those  of  his  learned 
predecessors.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi  and 
Allah&bad,  which  had  been  copied  in  fac-simile,  and  published 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  proceedings,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  deciphering  of  which  had  baffled 
that  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  successors,  Colebrooke  and 
Wilson,  yielded  at  last  to  our  author's  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance. He  discovered  that  the  two  inscriptions  were  identical, 
and  had  their  counterparts  on  rocks  at  Gim&r,  in  Gujarat,  on 
the  western  side  of  India,  and  at  Dhauli,  in  Katak,  on  the 
eastern  side ;  the  character  of  all  being  similar  to  that  of 
inscriptions  occurring  among  the  old  Buddhist  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  topes  of  Sanchi  and  at  Bhilsa,  in  South  Bundelcund, 
which  afforded  the  key  for  deciphering  most  of  the  letters. 
This  oft-repeated  inscription  was  found,  when  completely  read 
and  translated,  to  contain  edicts  of  the  great  King  Piadasi, 
another  name  for  Asoka,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  the  early  Seleucidae 
kings  of  Syria.  The  name  of  Antiochus,  with  those  of  Ptolemy, 
Magas,  and  Antigonus  was  found  recorded  or  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  the  inscription  at  Gimfo ;  and  the  reading  of 
these  was  confirmed  ten  years  after,  by  the  detection  of  the 
same  names,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  a  fifth  monarch,  in 
another  copy  of  these  edicts,  expressed  in  a  different  character. 
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on  a  rock  at  K^purdigiri^  in  Afghdniatlln,  when  that  inscription 
was  deciphered  by  Mr.  Norris.  These  inscriptions  afforded 
the  first  verified  connection  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
India  with  contemporary  events  and  sovereigns  of  the  Western 
world.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  was  universally  felt, 
and  it  justly  excited  a  keen  interest  and  curiosity,  not  only 
throughout  India  but  in  every  country  which  boasted  of 
civilization  and  progress  in  letters.  Owing  mainly  to  this 
discovery,  and  to  the  credit  gained  by  the  periodical  he  con- 
ducted, James  Prinsep's  name  came  very  soon  to  be  known 
and  respected  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
Many  literary  societies  of  the  West  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  electing  him  a  corresponding  member,  and  he  was  named 
for  this  distinction  by  the  InstitAt  de  France.  He  was  thus 
brought  into  communication  with  all  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  maintained  with 
them  a  correspondence  which  produced  many  evidences  of 
reciprocal  esteem. 

Another  subject  of  interest  which  James  Prinsep  through 
his  Journal  contributed  to  develop  and  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  was  the  vast  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil 
animals,  some  of  the  highest  interest,  which  were  discovered  in 
Upper  India  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Sir 
Proby  T.  Cautley. 

We  should  weary  the  reader  and  trespass  beyond  the  design 
of  the  present  brief  notice,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  describe 
and  characterise  all  that  was  done  through  this  'Journal'  for 
the  advancement  of  science  in  all  its  departments  in  India. 
The  curious  inquirer,  who  would  pursue  the  subject  in  de- 
tail, must  refer  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  *  Journal,'  from 
183i^  to  1838  inclusive,  each  containing  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pages,  in  which  the  entire  of  these  results 
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will  be  found  in  the  original  form  in  which  they  were  given 
to  the  public. 

While  James  Frinsep  was  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  and 
conducting  the  correspondence  which  embodied  the  discoveries 
we  have  noticed.  Captain  Bumes  and  other  political  employis 
of  Government  in  Central  Asia  were  making  extensive  collec- 
tions of  coins  with  Greek  and  bilingual  inscriptions,  and  of 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  Coins  were  also  exhumed  or  found 
in  other  parts  of  India,  especially  by  French  officers  in  the 
service  of  Ranjit  Sing,  bearing  legends  in  various  types 
of  character.  These  were  all  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  to  be 
deciphered  and  explained ;  and  this  labour  led  James  Frinsep 
into  the  study  of  numismatics  as  connected  especially  with 
Indian  archaeology.  His  discoveries  and  critical  investigations 
in  this  field  became  in  a  short  time  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  subjects  treated  and  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the 
JoumaL  The  articles  containing  them,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  publication  to  collect  into  a  form  susceptible  of  easy 
reference. 

The  incessant  exertion  and  labour  which  attended  these 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  combined,  as  they  were,  with 
the  artistic  application  required  to  delineate  and  engrave  the 
various  objects  of  interest  submitted  to  his  research,  super- 
added, as  all  this  wear  of  mental  and  visual  power  was,  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  not  unlaborious  office,  produced  the  effects 
which  might,  indeed,  have  been  foretold,  on  a  constitution  na- 
turally robust ;  and  under  them  James  Frinsep  ultimately  sank. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1838  he  began  to  suffer  severely  firom 
headaches  and  sickness.  These  were  at  first  attributed  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  a  bilious  affection,  and  were  treated  as  such. 
The  symptoms,  however,  rapidly  increased,  to  the  alarm  of  his 
friends  and  family,  and  were  traced  to  an  affection  of  the  brain. 
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In  October  of  that  year  James  Prinsep  was  compelled  to  tear 
himself  away  from  all  his  numerous  pursuits,  and  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Europe  as  the  only  hope  left  of  recovery.  He  sailed 
for  England  in  the  Herefordshire  ;  but  the  sea  air  and  change 
of  scene  afforded  no  relief,  and  the  affection  of  the  brain,  which 
proved  to  be  a  softening  of  its  substance,  destroying  its  sound 
working,  and  impairing  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  gained 
strength.  He  arrived  in  England  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
lingering  nearly  a  year,  until  relieved  from  his  sufferings  by 
death  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1840. 

The  intelligence  of  his  decease  was  received  with  sorrow 
by  the  European  and  Native  conmiunities  of  India;  and  all 
united  in  the  desire  that  some  lasting  testimonial  of  his  worth, 
and  of  their  esteem  and  admiration,  should  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  position,  to  manifest  to  future  generations  the  feel- 
ings so  universally  entertained  towards  him.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  determined  to  give  to  this  testimonial  the  form 
of  a  Gh&t  or  landing-place,  with  a  handsome  building  for  the 
protection  from  sun  and  weather  of  passengers  landing  or 
waiting  to  embark ;  and  this  building,  bearing  his  name,  stands 
now  below  the  fort  of  Calcutta,  as  a  distinguished  ornament  of 
the  city. 

The  character  of  James  Prinsep  as  a  public  and  as  a  literary 
man  will  be  best  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  public 
works  and  literary  and  scientific  productions  which  we  have 
recapitulated.  These  remain  as  memorials  of  his  activity  in 
mind  and  body,  and  of  the  untiring  energy  and  exactitude  with 
which  he  pursued  each  object  of  research.  The  unsparing  pains 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  assist  a  fellow-labourer,  and, 
without  envy  or  self-seeking,  to  promote  his  wishes  and  his 
success,  were  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  was  this 
quality  especially  which  won  for  him  every  day  new  colleagues 
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in  his  literary  and  scientific  labours^  and  left  all  with  whom 
he  became  so  associated^  permanent  and  admiring  friends. 

To  his  family,  who  were  proud  of  him  from  boyhood,  and 
who  watched  with  intense  satisfaction  and  sympathy  his  entire 
career,  glorying  in  the  general  recognition  of  his  high  qualities, 
and  in  the  public  esteem  he  won, — their  early  bereavement  was 
a  source  of  deep  and  abiding  sorrow.  They  have  still  a  mourn- 
ful pleasure  in  recurring  to  many  acts  of  his  life,  which  dis- 
played his  extreme  affection  for  all  of  them;  and  it  is  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  that  they  bear  this  testimony  to  his  many 
virtues,  and  seek  to  add  a  wreath  to  the  many  which  have 
already  been  laid  upon  his  honoured  grave — tributes  of  private 
friendship  and  of  public  regard. 

James  Prinsep  was  married  on  the  25th  April,  1835,  to 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Aubert,  of  the  Bengal 
-^^^T^Js  ty  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  who,  with  the  widow,  still  survives. 

[As  a  brother  is  seldom  the  best  or  most  accredited  eulogist,  I 
append  -an  able  estimate  of  James  Frinsep's  merits,  extracted  from 
a  notice  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Falconer,  and  published  in  the  '  Colonial 
Magazine/  in  December,  1840  : — ^E.  T.] 

(•  ThuB  died  James  Prinsep,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  a^.  That  he  was  a  great 
man,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  strictly  correct  to  assert ;  but  he  possessed  qualities  of 
a  very  high  order,  such  as  are  scarcely  less  admirable  than  greatness ;  and  he  has  left 
abundant  proofs  behind  him  to  establish  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
useful  men  that  England  has  yet  given  to  India.  Of  his  intellectual  character,  the 
most  prominent  feature  was  enthusiasm — one  of  the  prime  elements  of  genius ;  a 
burning,  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  to  which  nothing  could  set  bounds,  and  which 
communicated  itself  to  whatever  came  before  him.  The  very  strength  of  his  mental 
constitution,  in  this  respect,  was  perhaps  opposed  to  his  attaining  the  excellence  of  a 
profound  thinker ;  it  led  him  to  be  carried  away  frequently  by  first  impressions,  and 
to  apply  his  powers  to  a  greater  range  of  subjects  than  any  human  mind  can  master 
or  excel  in.  To  this  enthusiasm  was  fortunately  united  a  habitude  of  order,  and  power 
of  generalization,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  greatest  variety 
of  details.  His  powers  of  perception  were  impressed  with  genius — they  were  clear, 
vigorous,  and  Instantaneous.  The  extent  of  his  capacity  was  wonderfiil,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  acquirements  no  less  remarkable. 
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*'  Himself  the  soul  of  enthuBiasm,  he  transfiued  a  portion  of  his  spirit  into  every 
inquirer  in  India ;  he  sedaoed  men  to  obserre  and  to  write ;  they  felt  as  if  he  obserTod 
and  watched  oyer  them ;  and  the  mere  pleasure  of  participating  in  his  sympathies 
and  communicating  with  him,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  task  of  a 
laborious  and  painful  inyestigation.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  haye 
deserved  an  immortal  remembrance  in  India ;  but  his  own  labours  were  the  grand 
stay,  the  glory,  and  honour  of  the  '  Journal.'  .... 

*'  It  was  in  the  conduct  of  this  'Journal'  that  the  amiable  and  good  qualities  of  the 
man  were  most  apparent,  and  of  most  benefit  to  the  public.  His  time,  services,  books, 
and  apparatus  were  always  at  the  command  of  whoever  requested  them ;  and  the 
humblest  correspondent  in  the  remotest  comer  of  India,  could  make  certain  of  his 
aid,  with  a  readiness  and  a  good  will  which  he  would  vainly  have  looked  for  in  a  paid 
agent.  His  purse,  too,  was  freely  opened  where  occasion  required.  No  kind  of 
inquiry,  however  foreign  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  was  carried  on  in  India,  with 
wliich  he  did  not  at  once  become  identified ;  and  the  keen  interest  he  appeared  to  take 
in  the  labours  of  others  encouraged  the  inquirer  to  go  on,  or  apply  himself  to  some- 
thing new.  Never  was  there  a  mind  more  free  from  the  paltry  and  mean  jealousies 
which  sometimes  'beset  scientific  men.  The  triumph  of  others  seemed  to  give  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  if  achieved  by  himself ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  burnings  or 
jealousies  to  assail  the  harmony  of  the  supporters  of  his  journal :  when  he  saw  any 
prospect  of  such  a  contingency,  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  took  the  blame  on 
himself,  and  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  rupture.  There  was  a  charm,  too, 
about  his  writings,  which  it  is  rare  to  meet  with ;  he  hunted  after  truth,  and  cared 
not  how  often  or  how  notoriously  he  stumbled  upon  error  in  the  pursuit.  His  ardour 
often  led  him  astray,  but  he  was  the  first  frankly  and  fearlessly  to  confess  it.  He  was 
utterly  devoid  of  that  intolerance  of  being  found  in  error,  and  loathness  to  recant, 
which  often  beset  meaner  minds.  The  entire  range  of  scientific  literature  does  not 
perhaps  contain  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  one  of  the  last  papers  which 
he  wrote  on  Bactrian  coins,  where  he  shows  in  a  fiy-note,  how  the  altered  reading 
of  a  single  Greek  letter  exposes  the  incorrectness  of  as  fine-spun  and  erroneous  a  string 
of  inferences  of  his  own,  as  ever  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Wilford." 
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L— ON  THE  ANCIENT  EOMAN   COINS  IN  THE 
CABINET  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

[SEPTEMBER,  1832.] 

Having  been  lately  engaged  in  decyphering  the  inscription 
of  an  antique  copper  coin  found  at  Kanouj,  by  Mr.  E.  V, 
Irwin,  C.S.,  and  presented  to  ns  by  Capt.  Sanders,  Execu- 
tive Engineer  at  Cawnpore,  I  was  led  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  small  cabinet 
itself,  which,  although  it  boasts  but  a  very  insignificant 
collection  of  Eoman  coins,  and  those  mostly  without  any 
record  of  the  exact  localities  in  which  they  were  found, 
or  of  the  parties  who  presented  them,  is  entitled  to  some 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Indian  origin  of 
all  that  it  contains.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1814, 
that  the  Society  opened  a  museum,  and  publicly  invited 
contributions  to  it  of  the  natural  productions,  antiquities, 
coins,  and  other  curious  monuments  of  the  country :  it 
is  the   less   surprising,    therefore,     that    its   collection 
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should  not  hitherto  have  attained  any  magnitude  or 
consideration.  Most  private  individuals,  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  collecting  medals  and  coins, 
have  carried  their  spoil  to  England,  where,  indeed,  they 
may  be  mortified  in  finding  them  swallowed  up  and  lost 
among  the  immense  profiision  of  similar  objects  in  the 
public  and  private  cabinets  of  European  antiquarians; 
and  they  may,  perhaps,  regret  that  they  did  not  leave 
them  where,  fi'om  their  rarity,  they  would  have  been 
prized,  and,  from  their  presence,  have  promoted  the 
acquisition  of  further  stores  for  antiquarian  research 
from  the  wide  continent  of  India.  The  greater  part  of 
the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection  was  thus  con- 
signed to  the  museum  of  the  Honorable  Company  in 
Leadenhall-street.  Doctor  Eobert  Tytler  also  presented 
to  the  same  museum  a  valuable  cabinet,  chiefly  of  Soman 
coins,  procured  by  him  with  great  industry  while  Civil 
Surgeon  at  Allahabad.  Colonel  T.  Wilson,  C.B.,  lately 
carried  hence  some  curious  coins;  and  many  other 
private  collections  might  be  mentioned,  without  alluding 
to  the  extensive  cabinet  of  Major  Tod,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  lost  to  India,  but  rather  to  be  returned  to  us 
more  valuable  than  before,  through  the  plates  and  notes 
in  elucidation  of  them  published  in  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society's  Transactions. 

The  publication  of  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the  contents 
of  our  drawers,  although  it  may  expose  our  present 
j)Overty,  will,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  wholesome  redaction, 
tend  to  our  friture  enrichment,  both  by  establishing  a 
nucleus  to  which  the  antiquities  henceforth  discovered 
will  be  naturally  attracted,  and  by  affording  to  inquirers, 
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who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  books 
on  the  subject,  some  clue,  however  insufficient,  to  the 
decyphering  of  worn  and  imperfect  medalic  remains, 
which  appear  to  a  novice  to  defy  scrutiny. 

We  here  possess  the  advantage  of  reference,  in  the 
Society's  library,  to  the  splendid  numismatic  works  that 
were  printed  in  Europe  during  the  last  century,  when 
numismatology  was  a  favourite  study.  The  copious 
volumes  of  VaiUant,  Patin,  Mezzabarba,  Hunter,  and 
Banduri,  leave  hardly  a  possibility  of  doubting  the  exact 
epoch  of  a  Soman  coin,  when  the  device  on  either  side, 
or  a  few  letters  only  of  the  inscription,  are  still  visible. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  works  that  I  have  been  able  to 
decypher  and  classify  the  greater  part  of  the  coins  in  the 
following  catalogue.  I  have  added  to  the  list  sevei;al  that 
were  the  private  property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  "Wilson,  ;Col.  T. 
Wilson,  or  myself,  found  in  different  parts  of  India,  I 
have  also  availed  myself  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  coins,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  B.  Tytler,  in  the  year 
1826,  which  includes  the  mention  of  twelve  Boman  coins. 

The  number  in  the  cabinet  at  present  amounts  to  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty :  they  extend  in  antiquity  through  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Augustan 

age  down  to  the  decline  of  the  Lower  Empire 

.  .  .  There  are  few  among  them  which  would  be  objects 
of  primary  interest  among  professed  medallists  at  home, 
who,  in  the  proftision  of  Roman  coins  everywhere  dis- 
covered in  Europe,  are  content  with  none  but  those  of 
superior  fabrication  and  high  preservation,  worthy  of  the 
titles  of  ^  medals '  and  ^  medallions  of  large  and  smaller 
modulus,'    fancifully    conferred   upon    them    in    their 
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class-books.  We  possess  none  of  what  are  usually 
called  *  medallions  of  large  brass  : ' — those  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  die-sculptor's  art  are  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  less  with  a  view  to  circulation  as 
coin  than  as  memorials  of  state  events  and  families  of 
note.  The  pieces  found  in  India  are  chiefly  of  the 
lower  denominations,  the  common  currency  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire ;  and  if  it  were  allowable  to  argue 
from  such  insufficient  data,  the  predominance  among 
our  specimens  of  the  copper  coin  of  Egyptian  fabrication 
confirms  what  is  known  from  history,  of  that  country 
having  been  the  principal  channel  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  Koman  Empire.  Eobertson  says  that  specie 
was  one  of  the  principal  returns  in  trade  for  the  spices,- 
precious  stones,  silk  etc.,  of  India :  it  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  coin  of  the  empire  circulated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  India ;  and  that  there  existed  no  native 
eun'eney  at  an  early  period  among  the  Hindus,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Pausanias,  and  the  silence  of  other 
authors  on  the  subject.  This  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  almost,  nay,  total  absence  of  the  remains  of  any 
ancient  Indian  coinage.  The  Indian  coins  of  Kanouj 
and  the  Dakhan,  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  'Asiatic 
Eesearches,'  and  the  Indo-Grecian  coins  of  Major  Tod, 
are  evidently  descendants  from  the  Bactrian  coinage,  from 
the  types  of  which  they  gradually  progress  into  purely 
Hindu  models ;  but  these  are  comparatively  scarce,  and 
must  soon  have  given  place  to  the  coins  of  the  Muhamma- 
dan  conquerors.  Coinage  is  certainly  one  of  the  improve- 
ments which  has  travelled  and  is  still  travelling  east- 
ward.    Thus  we  see,  at  the  present  day,  countries  im* 
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mediately  to  the  east  of  us,  Ava  and  China,  nearly- 
destitute  of  fabricated  money  of  their  own;  into  the 
former  of  which  our  silver  and  copper  currency  is  but 
now  by  degrees  beginning  to  penetrate,  while  the  latter 
along  the  coast  is  supplied  with  dollars  from  America ; 
and,  within  perhaps  a  century  or  so,*  in  its  north-western 
provinces  with  coin  struck  by  the  neighbouring  frontier 
states  of  Nepal,  Labor,  etc.,  for  their  use.  But  this  is 
a  digression  involving  questions  of  deep  research,  foreign 
to  my  present  object,  and  which  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  discuss 

[  The  body  of  this  article,  together  with  the  four  illus- 
trative engravings,  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  reprint, 
as  it  offers,  confessedly,  but  little  of  novelty  or  value.  I  have 
introduced  the  above  extract  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  com- 
mencement of  James  Prinsep's  labours  as  a  numismatic  author. 

I  desire  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  claiming  a  lenient 
criticism  for  any  imperfection  that  may  be  detected  in  the 
style  or  arrangement  of  James  Prinsep's  original  Essays. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones,  on  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  in  1784,  in  shadowing  forth  the  charac- 
teristics that  were  likely  to  mark  the  contributions  of  Anglo- 
Indian  authors,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

**  If  this  first  publication  of  the  Asiatic  Society  should  not  answer  those  expecta- 
tions which  may  have  been  hastily  formed  by  the  learned  in  Europe,  they  will  be 
candid  enough  to  consider  the  di^tadvantages  which  must  naturally  have  attended  its 
institution  and  retarded  its  progress.  A  mere  mnn  of  letters,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  allotting  his  whole  time  to  philosophical  or  literary  pursuits,  is  a  ' 
character  unknown  among  Europeans  in  India,  where  every  individual  is  a  man  of 
business  in  the  civil  or  military  state,  and  constantly  occupied  either  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  some  department  of  revenue  or 
commerce,  or  in  one  of  the  liberal  professions, — very  few  hours,  therefore,  in  the 

*  The  Cliine^  provinces  north  of  the  Him.'ilaya,  Tibet,  etc.,  were  supplied  with 
coin  struck  in  the  valley  of  Nepjil.-  -Dr.  Bratulctf's  Xofcs  en  Xepdl  Coinage, 
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day  or  night  can  be  reserved  for  any  stady  that  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
business,  even  by  those  who  are  most  habituated  to  mental  application." 

So  much  in  extenuation  of  possible  defects  or  shortcomings ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  quote,  seventy  years  after  the 
date  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  address,  the  opinion  entertained  by 
our  continental  neighbours  of  the  value  of  such  writings,  as 
embodied  in  the  last  report  to  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  of  Paris. 
The  words  made  use  of  are : — 

"La  Soci6t6  Asiatique  de  Calcutta  a  publie  le  volume  xiiii.  (1854)  de  son 
'  Journal,'  qui  est,  comme  toujours,  rempli  des  mat6riaux  les  plus  interessants,  re- 
cueillis  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  Tlnde  et  communique  en  g^n6ral  avec  une  absence 
de  pretensions  litt^raires,  qui  est  naturelle  &  des  hommcs  occup^s  de  g^ves  devoirs 
d'un  autre  genre  et  trouvant  k  peine  le  temps  de  consigner  par  6crit  Icurs  d^ouvertes, 
de  sorte  qu'ils  ne  disent  que  ce  qui  est  neuf  et  rdellemcnt  curieux  et  le  disent  avec 
une  simplicite  qui  en  augmente  le  prix  pour  nous,  en  Europe,  qui  vivons  au  milieu 
des  vanites  litteraires  les  plus  fatigantes." — Rapport  annuel  fait  d  la  Societe 
Asiatiqucy  par  M,  Jtdes  Mohl,  20th  June,  1855.— £.  T.] 


GREEK   COINS. 


II.— ON  THE  GEEEK  COINS  IN  THE  CABINET 

OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

[JANUARY,    1833.] 

Having  described  the  Roman  Coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  I  propose  to  follow  up  the  subject,  by  ex- 
tending my  examination  of  the  Society's  Cabinet,  through 
their  series  of  Greek  and  Persian  coins  (leaving  the  Indian 
Coins  for  a  future  occasion) ;  and  I  believe  that  although 
the  specimens  of  the  first  two  are  far  from  being 
numerous  in  our  collection,  still  the  drawings  of  them 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  furnish  tolerable  guides  for 
the  assistance  of  the  student  in  discriminating  the  coins 
of  these  countries  at  diflferent  periods  of  their  history. 

I  cannot  say  how  many,  out  of  the  whole,  have 
been  found  in  India  itself;  many,  certainly,  appear  to 
have  been  brought  from  Persia.  Both  Grecian  and  Per- 
sian coins,  however,  are  met  with  frequently  in  India, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  know  them  when  once  their  forms 
have  been  presented  to  the  eye.  Several  were  brought 
from  Persia  by  Col.  Wilson,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to 
take  drawings  of  them ;  Lieut.  ConoUy  obtained  a  few 
in  his  overland  journey  to  India ;  and  Lieut.  Bumes  has 
favored  me  with  one  or  two  specimens  of  a  number  of 
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coins  collected  by  him  in  Ancient  Bactria,  a  country  but 
recently  opened  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquarian. 

It  is  from  this  unexplored  part  of  Asia  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  a  multitude  of  Grecian  antiquities 
gradually  to  be  developed.  Travellers  of  all  nations  are 
already  flocking  thither  to  trace  the  steps  and  discover 
the  monuments  of  Alexander's  Indian  conquests.  The 
most  successful  in  this  interesting  line  of  research,  partly 
from  the  advantage  of  his  rank  in  the  Maha-raja  Banjit 
Sing's  service,  has  been  General  Ventura,  who,  imitating 
Belzoni  at  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  instead  of  conjectur- 
ing and  speculating  upon  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
Tope  or  mound  of  Manikyala  in  the  Panjab,  set  boldly 
to  work  in  1830  to  pierce  into  its  solid  mass  by  digging. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  coins 
and  other  relics,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  perhaps 
twenty  centuries.*  A  Eussian  antiquary,  I  understand, 
had  previously  amassed  a  vast  collection  of  Greek  coins 
in  the  same  country.  But  it  is  by  no  means  in  the 
Panjab  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  antiquarian  riches : 
the  North  Western  provinces  of  India  offer  as  large  a  field 
of  enquiry ;  and  if  the  coins  of  Kanouj  and  Oudh  are  less 
interesting  from  the  nature  of  the  characters  in  which 
their  legends  are  graven  being  wholly  unknown,  they 
should  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  more  curious  because 
they  speak  this  imknown  language,  and  remain  the  only 
records  of  kingdoms  and  revolutions  whose  existence  is 
but  faintly  diBcemible  on  the  page  of  history. 


^  An  account  of  General  Ventura's  operations  was  communicated  to  Colonel 
James  Young,  and  by  him  printed  in  the  newsnapcrs  of  the  day :  it  is  reprinted 
in  the  scTcnteenth  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  page  600. 
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It  is  principally  to  instigate  those  who  have  opportu- 
nities of  forming  collections  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  that 
I  have  drawn  up  these  notes,  and  I  cannot  adduce  a  more 
powerful  motive  for  studying  and  searching,  than  the 
example  and  success  of  that  indefatigable  investigator 
of  history  and  antiquity.  Major  Tod,  who  describes  his 
method  of  forming  a  collection  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Transactions'  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  : — 

"Por  the  last  twelve  years  of  my  residence  in  India  (amongst 
Mahrattas  and  Rajputs),  the  collecting  of  coins  as  an  auxiliary  to 
history  was  one  of  my  pursuits :  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  I  had  a 
person  employed  at  Mathurd  and  other  old  cities  to  collect  all  that 
were  hrought  to  light  hy  the  action  of  the  water  while  tearing  up  old 
foundations  and  levelling  mouldering  walls. 

"  In  this  manner  I  accumulated  ahout  20,000  coins  of  all  denomi- 
nations ;  among  which  there  may  he  not  above  a  hundred  calculated 
to  excite  interest,  and  perhaps  not  above  one-third  of  that  number  to 
be  considered  of  value :  but  among  them  there  is  an  Apollodotus  and 
a  Mbxaitder,  besides  some  rare  medals  of  a  Parthian  dynasty,  probably 
yet  unknown  to  history." 

[  I  have  omitted  the  introductory  Plate  of  this  article, 
together  with  the  letter-press  thereunto  referring,  for  the  same 
reason  that  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  details  of  the  previous 
paper  on  Roman  Coins.  I  resume  my  extracts  with  the  text 
explanatory  of  Plate  I.  of  the  present  series. — E.  T.] 

PARTHIAN   OR   ARSAKIAN   COINS. 

The  Parthian  monarchy  was  erected  by  Arsaces,  who 
filled  the  office  of  satrap  in  Bactria,  in  the  year  256  b.c. 
He  had  opposed  the  designs  of  Theodotus,  who  had  first 
revolted  from  the  third  Syro-Macedonian  monarch,  and 
had  raised  the  Bactrian  provinces  into  an  independent 
state.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  fled  to  Parthia,  where  he 
expelled  the  governor,  and  declared  himself  independent. 
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Yaillant,  the  numismatologist,  has  written  a  copious 
history  of  this  powerful  dynasty ;  and  has  endeavoured 
to  classify  the  coins  of  the  twenty-nine  Arsacidse  kings  : 
but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  fanciful  in  his  appropriations,  and  most  antiquarians 
have  given  up  the  attempt.  The  greater  number  of  the 
Parthian  coins  have  the  same  name,  apsakot,  with  diffe- 
rent epithets, — *  King  of  Kings,'  *  The  Great  Beneficent,* 
^  Lover  of  the  Greeks,'  etc. :  the  heads,  however,  are  very 
different  and  numerous. 

The  most  rational  mode  of  arrangement  is  to  place 
those  which  are  best  executed  first  (for  Greek  workmen 
were  doubtless  then  employed).  And,  as  the  execution 
falls  off,  and  the  Greek  characters  become  obscure,  we 
may  suppose  the  dynasty  to  progress  towards  its  absorp- 
tion into  the  Persian  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  a.d.  226.  There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  in 
the  head-dress  of  these  princes  ;  beginning  with  the 
simple  band  or  diadem  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  it 
gradually  changes  into  a  deep  turban,  and  at  length 
becomes  a  high-mitred  cap,  like  that  of  the  Persian 
monarchs 

Fig.  1. — Obverse. — Head  with  wart  on  the  forehead :  hair  dressed 
in  rows  of  curls :  plain  band,  with  fillets  hanging  behind :  an  eagle 
apparently  with  a  wreath  in  its  mouth. 

Heterse. — ^Figure  seated,  holding  out  a  bow  over  the  characters,  [-i-] 
Around  basiaehie  basiaeon  apsakot  etepfetot  aikaiot  ehi^anots 
♦iaeaahnos. 

Colonel  Wilson  had  four  coins  with  the  same  symbol,  which  Vaillant  attributes  to 
ArsaccB  Yonones  XVIII.    The  eagle  may  also  denote  Chosroes  (Vail.  ii.  195). 

[Mr.  Lindsay,'  our  latest  authority  on  Parthian  Medals, 

*  *  A  View  of  the  History  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthians/  by  John  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law.    4to.    Cork,  1862. 
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assigns  these  coins  to  Arsaces  XV.,  Phrahates  IV.,  87  u.c. — 
4  A.D.     The  monogram   ff  is  stated  to  represent  Heraclea.  ] 

Fig.  5. — Obte&sb. — ^Head  of  pecidiar  features,  with  pointed  beard 

and  hooked  nose. 

Betebse. — Sitting    figure    in   trowsers,   with    bow,   very  rudely 

executed  and  the  legend  BASiAEn:^  apsakot  Eni«ANOT3  «ia£AAH. 

Colonel  WilBon  has  one  similar,  and  both  correspond  with  one  in  Yaillant, 
marked  Arsaces  Mithridates  II.  (Vail.  i.  69.) 

[Probably  Arcaces  VI.,  Mithridates  I.     Lindsay,  p.  166.] 

Pio.  6. — ^Head  with  plain  turban  and  bow  behind  :  same  inscription 
on  the  reverse,  very  rudely  cut. 

Fio.  2. — ^Head  with  mitred  cap,  and  arched  nose,  well  executed : 
type,  same  as  fig.  1,  ba2iaea:s  mefaaot  apsakot  eEOiiATPOf 
NiKATOPoi,  of  better  execution  tban  cither  of  the  foregoing. 

Yaillant  ascribes  the  mitred  cap  to  Arsacedcs  Orodes.  Colonel  Wilson  had 
another  coin  of  similar  character. 

[Mr.  Lindsay  gives  this  coin  to  Arsaces  IX.,  Mithridates 
II.  B.C.  123—87.] 

Akotheb. — Mitred  head  similar  to  ^g,  2,  but  without  the  hook 
ornaments:     same     type,     basiaehs    basiaean    ap:sakot    aikaiot 

ETEPrETOT  ♦lAEAAHNOT. 

[The  legend  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  piece  belongs 
to  Arsaces  VI.,  Mithridates  I.     B.C.  173 — 136.] 

Fig.  8. — Head  with  mitred  cap,  as  in  &g.  2,  with  a  peculiar 
symbol  behind  it  [an  anchor !  ]  :  same  reverse. 

Colonel  Wilson  has  another  similar  to  this  in  head-dress,  it  is  ascribed  to 
Arsaces  Orodes  (Vail.  i.  145.) 

[See  Lindsay,  No.  36,  Plate  II.  Arsaces  X.,  Mnaskires. 
B.C.  87—77.] 

Fio.  7. — ^Head  with  deep  turban  and  mitred  cap  about  it,  and  bow 
behind,  with  fillets  of  rudest  fabrication :  character  quite  perverted. 
AivoTHEB. — ^Flain    head-dress  and    device    very    rude,    BAiiArrs 

OAIIATAN  AlIVNO  rVlIFN  AIXAIOV  ..XANOVC. 

In  this  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters  seems  very  fast  declining,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  inscription  to  be  identical  with  that  of  fig.  2. 

[Mr.  Lindsay  attributes  a  coin  with  a  similarly  outlined 
obverse  device  (No.  90,  Plate  IV.)  to  Arsaces  XXVIIL, 
Vologeses  III.,  a.d.  148—192.  Dr.  Scott  C  Numismatic 
Chronicle,'  vol.  xvii.,  p.  163.  October,  1854),  on  examining 
the  debased  legends  on  the  coins  of  this  period,  succeeded  in 
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discovering  distinct  Parthian  names  and  titles,  associated  with 
the  imperfect  Greek  inscriptions.  I  quote  Dr.  Scolt*s  original 
note  on  the  subject: — 

"  Owing  to  tbe  evident  barbarity  of  tbe  pseudo-Greek  legends  on  the  later 
Parthian  drachms,  no  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  had 
noticed  the  occurrence  upon  them  of  characters  evidently  not  belonging  to  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Mr.  Lindsay,  however  (Plate  iv..  No.  87),  engraved  a  drachm  of  Yologeses 
III.,  on  which,  from  the  comparative  legibility  of  the  Greek  legend,  the  unknown 
characters  were  brought  prominently  forward  and  rendered  unmistakeable. 

"  Shortly  after  receiving,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  copy  of  his  valuable 
work,  I  was  led  to  compare  the  unknown  legend  with  the  Chaldso-Pehlvi  alphabet 
deciphered  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  paper  already  referred  to  (*  Numismatic  Chronicle,' 
vol.  xii.,  1849) ;  and  after  a  little  investigation,  I  ascertained  that  the  legend,  the 
characters  of  which  were  by  no  means  so  distinctly  formed  as  on  the  inscription  and 
coins  of  Mr.  Thomas,  read  Vologcui  nuUka,  King  Yologeses." 

Dr.  Scott  adds  in  a  foot  note — "  Since  beginning  this  article^ 
I  have  heard  from  Paris  that  M.  de  Longp^rier  had^  in  1853, 
printed  the  decipherments  of  this  and  analogous  legends  on 
Parthian  coins."  M.  de  Longp^rier's  readings  1  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  refer  to ;  but  we  may  hope  shortly  to  have 
the  advantage  of  that  practiced  archaeologist's  mature  views 
upon  this  and  all  matters  connected  with  Parthian  coinage  in 
his  forthcoming  work  on  the  subject. — E.  T.] 

Another. — The  same,  but  more  legible ;  under  the  bow  of  all 
these  there  is  a  kind  of  altar  formed  like  the  letter    7R 

[  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  accord  with  M.  Bartholoma^i,  proposes  to 
consider  this  as  the  initial  monogram  for  Tambrace.  Dr.  Scott, 
supported  by  Dr.  Mordtmann's  Sassanian-Pehlvi  reading, 
ji^j^fc^  Aturia,  prefers  Assyria.] 

The  average  weight  of  the  above  ArsacidoD  drachms  is  60  grs. 

Besides  the  devices  given  above.  Colonel  Wilson  had  one  head  similar  to  fig.  1, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  a  star  (fig.  4),  referred  by  Vaillant  to 
Arsaces  Artabanus  (I.  221),  and  another  with  two  small  Victorys,  holding  wreaths 
over  the  head  (fig.  3),  which  is  not  found  in  Vaillant. 

SASSANIAN  COINS. 

The  Sassanian  monarchy  in  Persia  commenced  with 
the  year  223,  a.d.,  when  Artaxerxes  overthrew  the 
Parthian  dynasty.      It  continued  until  itself  overturned 
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by  the  Muhammadan  Khalifs  in  the  year  a.d.  630.  No 
mode  of  adjusting  the  numismatology  of  this  period  can 
be  attempted  until  we  are  able  to  read  the  ancient 
Pehlvi  characters  in  which  their  legends  are  expressed. 
Perhaps  if  a  considerable  collection  of  these  coins  was 
made  (and  they  seem  to  be  very  common  in  Persia),  some 
key  might  be  discovered  to  the  value  of  the  alphabet. 

[As  the  researches  of  De  Sacy^  first  enlightened  us  on  the 
enigmas  of  the  early  Sassanian  writings  so  the  acuteness  of  Prof. 
Olshausen^  has  since  enabled  him  to  teach  us  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  more  modem  style  of  Pehlvi  that  closely  preceded 
the  invention  of  the  Kufic  alphabet;  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  trace  the  Pehlvi  character  in  its  various  mutations 
and  ramifications^  from  the  simple  elements  of  Ardeshir  Babek's 
inscriptions — comprising  in  all  seventeen  forms* — down  to  the 
elaborate  pointed  alphabet  of  the  F&rsis^  which  numbers^  in 
obedience  to  Arabian  and  Indian  requirements^  no  less  than 
thirty-two  letters.*  And,  thanks  to  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  of 
Paris/  we  are  further  here  able  to  set  up,  in  appropriate  type, 
the  counterpart  transcript  of  the  original  legends,  which  I  insert 
after  James  Prinsep's  descriptive  notice  of  the  types  of  each 
medal.] 

Fio.  9. — ^A  silver  coin  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Obtkese. — The  head  of  the  king  facing  the  left,  with  curly  beard, 
and  a  large  tuft  of  curly  hair :  a  peculiar  crown  or  cap  with  two 
feathers  behind :  around  it  a  legend  in  Pehlvf  characters,  very  dis- 
tinct, but  the  purport  unknown  :  it  is  given  more  clearly  in  A. 


1  '  M^moires  sur  diyencs  Antiqnit^s  de  la  Perse.'    Paris,  1793. 
'  *Die  Pehlewi-Legenden/    Von  D.  Justos  Olshaasen.      Kopenhagen,  1848. 
Also  '  Namismatic  Chronicle/  yol.  ix.     1848. 

•  De  Sacy,  p.  62.    Ker  Porter,  pi.  xxii.,  p.  548. 

*  AnquetU  du  Perron,  *Zend  Aresta.'    Paris,  1721.    Alphabet  lithographed  at 
Bombay. 

'  The  dies  for  this  fount  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mohl,  by 
MarccUin  Legrand.    Se$  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol.  xii.  p.  271. 
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Reverse. — ^A  fire  altar  fmithrasj,  with  two  priests  or  defenders, 
bearing  swcrds  or  sceptres.  _ 

(B.) — ^Another  coin,  similar,  and  inscription  partly  identical. 

[  Coins  of  Shapur  I.,  a.d.  240—271. 

B.EST0EED  Legends  in  Pehlyi. 

As  I  nave  given  a  modern  Persian  counterpart  of  the 
Pehlvi  type,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  complicate  the 
first  transcript  with  the  P&rsi  distinguishing  marks.  Though 
I  must  confess  that  the  modem  unpointed  type — in  its  similarity 
of  forms — ^is  less  easy  to  read  than  the  original  Sassanian  of  the 
coins,  certainly  less  so  than  the  well-outlined  Rock  inscriptions. 
I  reserve  any  further  development  of  these  alphabets  for  a  more 
appropriate  occasion,  in  connexion  with  a  plate  that  I  have  to 
illustrate  under  Article  ix.] 

Fig.  10. — ^Another  similar  coin.  In  lien  of  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar  is  substituted  the  head  of  a  king  :  little  of  the  legend  is  visible. 

In  Colonel  Wilson's  collection  are  one  or  two  more  of  a  similar  character,  bat 
the  fire  is  the  most  common  symbol :  the  legend  on  one  of  his  (C)  differs  from  the 
two  above  given  in  part,  but  one  word  is  eridently  the  same,  so  that  probably  that 
word  and  the  one  which  precedes  it  in  A  and  B  are  all  common  titles  of  the  ruling 
monarch,  as  '  King  of  Kings,'  etc. 

Fio.  12. — ^A  crescent  bead-dress  of  this  form  occurs  in  one  of 
Colonel  Wilson's  coins,  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  rest ;  also  upon 
another  coin  the  emblems  represented  in  fig.  13,  as  variations  of  the 
priest's  wand  or  sceptre. 

[Yezdegird  Ist,  a.d.  399 — 420.] 

Fig.  14 — (of  Colonel  Wilson's  series) — ^has  characters  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  Arabic,  also  emblems  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  the  sacied 
fire. 

[Khosru,  II.,  A.D.,  591—628. 

Obverse.—  ^j;^^    t^SSti^ 

Rbvebsb.— Date,  '  eleven '  di^ff^  ^^Q^ 

int  mnrlc-  '.J  i^l 


Mint  mark,  \J  _£)  ] 
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Fig.  15. — ^A  small  gold  coin,  of  very  rude  fEibrication,  brought  by 
Lieatenant  CoaoUy,  from  Khiirasan :  the  head  has  a  crescented  cap, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  the  inscription  agrees 
with  that  of  figs.  A.  and  B. 

Keterse. — ^The  fire  altar  and  priests,  rudely  executed. 

This  coin  was  noticed  in  the  ^  Gleanings  in  Science/  ' 
vol.  iii.  295. 


BACTRIAN    COINS. 

In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. — the  third  of  the 
Seleucidse — ^Theodotus,  the  governor  of  Bactria,  revolted 
and  established  an  independent  monarchy.  His  capital 
was  the  modem  Balkh,  and  his  extensive  kingdom 
included  parts  of  modem  Kabul,  Khurasan^  and  Bukhara. 
It  is  remarked  by  Major  Tod  as  singular,  that,  although 
the  Arsacidan  money  is  so  plentiful,  antiquarians  have 
seldom  met  with  those  of  the  Bactrian  princes,  and 
indeed  the  names  of  only  nine  of  them  have  been  rescued 


to  continue  it  as  long  as  the  publication  remained  under  the  charge  of  one  or  both 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society."  James  Prinsep's  dedication  of  tne  first  volume  of 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/  well  explains  the  history  of  the  earlier  publica- 
tion. It  is  as  follows : — "To  Captain  James  D.  Herbert,  Bengal  Infantry,  •  •  • 
whose  judgment  originated ;  whose  perseverance  and  exertions  successfully  establiBhed ; 
axid  whose  superior  abilities  supported  for  three  years  the  first  journal  in  India 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  publication  of  Gleanings  in  Science ;  this  volume,  in  all 
respects  but  title,  a  continuation  of  his  own  work,  is  inscribed,  by  his  attached 
friend,  the  Editor. — (Uilcuttaf  January  1,  1833." — While  adverting  to  these  perio- 
dicals, it  may  be  useful  to  record  the  progress  of  the  earlier  quarto  publication, 
entitled  'The  Asiatic  Researches^'  which  took  its  origin  as  the  effective  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  instituted  in  Calcutta  in  1784,  and  continued  to  embody  the 
papers  and  proceedings  of  that  Society  until  1836,  when,  having  reached  its  twenty- 
first  volume,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  octavo  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Beneal,'  which  had  already  existed  as  a  concurrent  publication  from  1832,  under  the 
conauct  of  James  Prinsep.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  Anglo-Indian  authors, 
that  the  early  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches'  should  have  gone  through  no  leas 
than  four  reprints  in  England,  besides  translations  and  republications  in  France. — 
E.  T.] 
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from  obscurity.  So  little  was  before  known,  that  Major 
Tod  himself  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  branch  of  numismatology,  and  in  a 
worthy  manner, — by  adding  two  new  medals  discovered 
in  India  to  the  only  two  hitherto  known; — one  of  ApoUo- 
dotus,  found  in  the  site  of  an  old  town,  Surapura, 
between  Agra  and  Etaweh ;  the  other  of  Menander  from 
Mathura.^  This  example  has  instigated  others  to  the 
search,  and  a  number  of  Bactrian  or  Indo-Scythian  coins 
are  now  coming  to  light  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  I  have 
before  alluded  to  General  Ventura's  discoveries ;  and  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Bumes  and  Gerard,  in  their  route 
through  ancient  Bactriana;  Colonel  Swiney  of  Kumal 
has  also  been  successful  in  collecting  and  examining, 
and  we  may  therefore  soon  hope  to  have  the  subject 
thoroughly  elucidated.  Such  coins  as  were  in  the 
Society's  cabinet,  I  have  already  depicted  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  ^Eesearches,'  to  illustrate  the  learned 
remarks  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,*  which  should  be  perused 
by  those  who  are  now  eager  to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  I 
have  introduced  into  the  present  plate  a  few  of  the  same 
figures,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  general  appearance  of 
these  curious  coins. 

Fig.  17. — Is  taken  from  a  cast  made  from  the  sealing  wax  impres- 
sion of  a  gold  coin  found  at  Manikyala  by  General  Ventura. 

Obtebse. — A.  standing  figure  with  right-arm  outstretched,  and  a 
kind  of  glory  round  the  head  :  letters  not  decypherable. 

Beyerse. — ^Figure  of  a  wanior  holding  a  spear  in  the  right  hand, 
and  apparently  (from  comparison  with  more  perfect  specimens  of  a 
similar  coin)  presenting  an  offering  on  an  altar :  the  name  illegible. 


^  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  i.  314. 
»  *  Asiatic  Researches/  yoI.  xvii.,  p.  659, 
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Fio.  18. — ^Is  a  drawing  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  another  of 
the  Manikydla  gold  coins. 

[  This  coin  is   re-engraved  in   PL   XXI.  fig.  2,  and   PI, 

XXIX.  fig.  8,  and  also  in  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  PI.  XIV.  fig.  9.] 

Obyebsx. — ^The  Persian  head-dress  and  flowing  hair  are  here  appa- 
rent, but  on  the  Eeverse  the  seated  prince  has  rather  the  Indian 
costume.  The  characters  on  both  sides  are  qoite  distinct,  and  have 
some  similarity  to  Greek,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  interpreted. 
There  is  a  carious  symbol  upon  all  this  class  of  coins,  resembling  a 
gridiron,  or  key,  with  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four,  prongs. 

MM.  Beinaad  and  Saint  Martin  {Journal  Anatiqu$  1831)  read  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  obrerse  NANOBAOOT..  ..PKIKOT,  and  on  the  roTene 
MANAOBA.  .ro,  but  nothing  ia  gained  therefrom.  They  ascribe  the  coin  to  Greek 
or  Asiatic  princes  who  inherited  the  authority  of  Alexander's  succenors  in  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Indus. 

[  The  obverse  legend  runs  pao  nano  pao  oohpki  kopano  ;  the 
reverse  as  given  above.] 

Fig.  19. — A  small  copper  coin,  sent  to  me  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Gerard, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manikydla. 

Obvebse. — The  head  of  a  king,  with  a  kind  of  glory. 

Kevebse. — ^An  equestrian  figure,  with  the  flowing  ribbons  of  the 
Persian  diadem :  the  characters  are  here  decidedly  Greek,  and  appear 
to  form  the  usual  title  of  ficurtk^ws  ficurtKwtp, 

Fio.  20. — ^Is  a  copper  coin  resembling  the  last,  procured  by  myself 
at  Ben&res. 

[  These  belong  to  the  class  of  coins  that  bear  the  titles  of 
SOTHP  MEFAS  BASiAETS  BASiAEAN  without  any  indication  of  the 
name  of  the  king.] 

The  greater  portion  of  the  coins  found  at  Mamkykla, 
are  stated  by  Lieutenant  Bumes,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
plates  of  Mr,  Wilson's  Essay  was  sent  by  post,  to  have 
figures  of  a  Eaja,  dressed  in  a  tunic,  sacrificing  on  an  altar, 
on  the  obverse  ;  and  a  figure  standing  by  a  bull,  on  the 
reverse  (*  Asiatic  Besearches,'  xvii.  pi.  ii.  figs.  26  to  30): 
others  are  found  with  the  impress  of  an  elephant,  and 
a  kind  of  dagger  (a  female  figure  ? )  But  as  the  inscrip- 
tions on  these  are  rather  Indian  than  Greek,  I  have  not 
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included  them  in  the  present  collection,  and  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  ^Asiatic  Eesearches'  and  to  Colonel 
Tod's  Essay. 


MUHAMMABAN  COINAGE  OF  PERSIA. 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  Persian  coins,  it  seems 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  coinage  of 
the  Muhammadan  powers  which  succeeded  the  Sassanian 
dynasty. 

At  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  religion  of 
Muhammad,  the  money  of  the  Lower  Eoman  Empire  was 
current  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Khalifat  of  Abd-ul-malik,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijra  76  (a.d.  695,)  according  to  Marsden,  that  a  distinct 
coinage  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  superseding  the 
currency  of  Greek  or  Byzantine,  and  Persian,  gold  and 
silver. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  event  are  thus 
detailed  by  the  Arabian  writers  : — "  The  Khalif  having 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  commencing  his  epistles, 
addressed  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  with  the  Musalman 
formulary  sentence,  declaring  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  prophet ;  the  Christian  monarch 
took  offence  at  what  appeared  to  him  an  insult,  and 
threatened  that  if  it  were  persisted  in,  he  should 
retaliate,  by  introducing  into  the  inscriptions  on  his 
coinage,  with  a  view  to  circulation  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  former,  words  not  likely  to  be  accept- 
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able  to  the  professors  of  Islamism^"  This  impolitio 
contention  produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been 
expected,  and  Abd-ul-malik  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  him  in  blazoning  the  creed  of  the  Faithful 
upon  a  new  coin  of  his  own  fabrication,  and  he  pror 
cured  the  ablest  artisans  from  Damascus  to  cut  the 
dies.  Many  of  the  first  Muhammadans  were  howevec 
scandalized  at  allowing  the  sacred  name  of  Qod  to  bo 
profaned  by  the  contact  of  impure  hands. 

The  names  of  the  Arabic  pieces  of  money  are 
uniformly  inserted  in  their  marginal  legend,  and  are 
all  taken  from  the  coins  of  the  Lower  Boman  Empire. 
Thus  the  copper  piece  was  called  ^jJj  fals  from  foUia  ; 
the  silver  ^^j^  dirham^  from  drachma^  and  the  gold  coin, 
^LjJ  dindr^  from  denarius^  which  though  properly  a 
silver  coin,  was  used  generally  to  denote  coins  of  other 
metals,  as  the  denarius  ceris^  and  the  denarius  auriy  or 
aureus. 

The  Society's  cabinet  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
early  Muhammadan  coins ;  but  one  brought  by  Lieut. 
Conolly  from  Persia  (fig.  16,  PL  I.)  will  serve  as  a 
general  specimen  of  all  those  of  the  Omiah  and  'Abbas 
£halifi3.  They  contain  the  date  and  place  of  fabrication, 
but  not  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  coins  of  the 
S&m&nian  dynasty  in  Persia  differ  but  little  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  they  bear  the  name  of  the  sovereign  under 
that  of  the  prophet.     The  Sultans  of  the  Saljuk  dynasty, 

>  Manden's  ^Numisronta  Oriontiilia'  xvi.  [In  addition  to  tho  information  on  this 
labject  afftirded  bjr  Al  Makrizi  (llistoria  Monetae  Arabitte,  ed.  0.  G.  Tychscn, 
Boatok,  1797)  ana  other  intermediate  authors,  the  reader  will  find  an  admirablQ 
r^nm^  of  these  incidents  by  M.  dc  Snuley,  in  the  *  Journal  Asiatique'  of  Paris. 
Tol.  Tiii.  1839.— E.  T.] 
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who  wrested  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Empire 
in  the  11th  century,  struck  the  emblem  of  the  sun  in 
the  constellation  of  the  lion  upon  the  obverse  of  their 
coin,  and  these  devices  have  since  become  well  known 
as  the  chivalric  order  of  distinction  in  Persia ;  its  origin 
is  referred  by  Marshman  to  the  horoscope  of  Ghiat-ud- 
dm  Kai  Ehusru,  who  began  to  reign  in  1236.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Tavemier's  Travels,  1676. 
The  kings  of  the  Turkman  or  Ortokite  dynasty,  in  the 
13th  century,  introduced  heads  on  their  coin  in  imitation 
of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed prejudice  of  the  feiithfiil  against  such  devices. 
The  Persian  term  shdh^  ^  rex,'  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
this  series  on  the  coin  of  £utb-ud-din  Qhazi,  a.  h.  580. 
The  coins  of  this  period  are  so  irregular,  that  Christian 
marks  and  names  are  sometimes  visible  on  them : 
signs  of  the  zodiac  were  also  frequently  introduced. 
The  Fatimite  dynasty  restored  the  primitive  form  and 
purity  of  the  Kuflc  inscriptions.  Their  coins  have 
generally  more  than  one  concentric  circle  of  inscrip- 
tion. They  also  exhibit  the  several  localities  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sicily. 

The  coins  of  the  Il-Khdnian  or  Moghul  dynasty  of 
Persia,  are  known  by  the  title  of  Kaan,  Ehdn,  and  Sult4n 
Ahzem,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign. 
The  writing  is  generally  contained  in  an  ornamental  or 
scalloped  frame,  such  as  is  now  common  in  the  coins  of 
Persia,  I^ep&l,  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

These  very  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
afford  a  clue  to  the  classification  of  the  coins  of  Persia, 
when    the  legend  may  not  be   sufficiently  legible   to 
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determine  them:  the  subject  has  been  most  ably  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  the  work  already  quoted 
from ;  and  to  it  all  must  refer  who  would  pursue  this 
branch  of  numistatic  study. 

Fig.  16. — ^A  silver  coin  of  the  Khalifa  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Hijra,  hearing  on  the  areas  the  usual  formulas  in  the  Kufic  cha- 
racter, surrounded  hy  the  marginal  inscriptions  here  reproduced  in 
modem  Arahic  type  : — 

OBTEBSB.  BBYEBSS. 

V  ^  \,„     .  ....  V 


(Abba)  N<m  est  Lew  pnet&r  Deum  unieum,  cut  nan  est  aoeius, 
(Mabgin)  In  nomine  Lei  euea  est  hoc  drachma  in  JTdsit.    Anno 
129,  nono  et  vteeeimo  et  eenteeimo.     (a.d.  746). 

On  the  Beverse  is  the  ordinary  inscription,  and  on  the  margin  a 
quotation  from  the  Eur&n  (Sura  ix.  3d). 

(Abba)     Leue  unus,  Leus  atemus,  non  gignit,  ei  non  ei  eompar  unus. 

(Mabgin)  Muhammad  est  Ugatue  Lei,  fui  miiii  eum  eum  doctrina 
et  religione  vera,  quo  e(m  extolleret  euper  religionee  omnet  ei  vel  refraga- 
rentur  aeeoeumtee. 

In  Hallenberg's  *  Numismata  Orientalia'  are  described 
several  coins  of  the  same  age,  the  nearest  in  point  of  date 
being  one  of  a,  h.  126  (a.d,  743)  :  Merwan,  the  son  of 
Muhammad,  etc.,  and  fourteenth  in  descent  from  Omlah, 
came  to  the  l^lifat  in  a.h.  127  ;  and  was  killed  in  132, 
being  the  last  Khalif  of  that  race. 
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Wasit,  the  town  at  which  the  coin  was  struck,  was 
so  called,  says  the  same  authority,  from  being  half-way 

(k^fj  ^  the  middle')  between  Basra  and  Kufa ;  it  was  built 
by  Ibn-Gjuzi  in  a.h.  75,  and  remained  the  seat  of  the 
Khalifs  and  of  the  coinage  until  the '  Abbasidse  succeeded 
to  the  Omiah  Khalifs,  when  the  capital  was  established 
at  Muhammadiah  (or  Baghdad)  as  proved  by  coins 
struck  the  year  137  a.h. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  ^Gleanings,'  Plate  XXIII., 
are  depicted  four  Persian  gold  coins,  also  brought  from 
Persia  by  Lieut.  ConoUy,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Saljuk  djmasty.  In  fig.  3,  the  words  ul-malik  are  legible, 
but  it  requires  some  experience  in  the  Kufic  character  to 
decypher  the  remainder. 
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III.— NOTE    ON    LIEXJTENANT    BUENES' 
COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  COINS. 

[JUNE,  1833.] 

CoNSiDKBiNa  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  to  a  tra- 
veller, in  his  rapid  passage  through  a  foreign  conntry,  for 
the  pursuit  of  objects  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
errand;  and  the  disadvantages  which  his  own  disguise 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  natives  oppose  to  his  search 
after  the  very  rare  relics  of  antiquity  which  may  have 
escaped  destruction  for  twenty  centuries  in  their  country: 
considering,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  such  objects,  and  mostly  ignorant  of 
the  demand  for  them  among  the  inquisitive  natives  of 
the  "West,  Lieut.  Bumes  may  be  deemed  very  successful 
in  the  store  of  coins  he  has  brought  back  from  the  Fanjab 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 

Of  pure  Bactrian  coins,  he  will  be  able  to  add  at  least 
three  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  upon  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Euthydemus  is  quite  distinct;  while  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  or  subsequent  dynasties,  his  store  is  so  ample 
as  to  afford  ten  for  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  as 
many  more  for  our  own  cabinet ;  besides  those  he  takes 
to  Europe :  and  among  the  latter  is  one  coin  of  the 
dynasty  which  supplanted  the  Macedonian  princes  of 
Bactria,  calculated  to  excite  much  curiosity  among 
antiquarians. 
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This  abstruse  subject  is  akeady  deriviag  elucidation 
from  the  discovery  of  coins  in  many  places,  which  is  a 
forcible  proof  of  the  advantage  of  giving  early  publicity 
to  such  discoveries,  and  to  the  comments  of  antiquarians 
upon  them.  Already  has  Dr.  Swiney  at  E^amal,  following 
up  his  former  researches,  hXlen  upon  two  silver  coins  of 
ApoUodotus  and  Menander,  neither  of  them  duplicates  of 
the  two  which  rewarded  Colonel  Tod's  labours.  I  hope 
soon  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  engrave  these  coins,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  plate  I  am  now  about  to  describe  in 
illustration  of  some  of  Lieutenant  Bumcs'  collection. 
Captain  Wade  has  also  presented  me  with  a  few  coins 
obtained  in  his  recent  tour  down  the  Satlej.  To  General 
Ventura,  however,  we  still  look  for  our  richest  harvest, 
because  his  coins  have  a  definite  connection  with  an 
existing  monument ;  and  when  that  meritorious  officer 
shall  see  how  Lieutenant  Bumes  has  taught  us  to 
appreciate  his  labours  at  Manikyala,  we  hope  he  will  no 
longer  think  us  unworthy  of  being  made  the  medium  of 
their  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

MACEDONIAN   AND   SYRIAN   COINS. 

Having  given  *  a  type  of  the  coins  of  Alexander,  I 
need  not  stop  to  describe  those  brought  from  Persia 
by  our  traveller,  a  tetradrachma  and  two  small  coins  of 
that  conqueror,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Captain  Wade  has  presented  me  with  a  rarer  silver 
coin  of  Alexander,  having  a  fine  juvenile  portrait  of  the 

»  *  Journal  of  the  Asiiitic  Society'  of  BcnjfHl,  Vol.  II.,  Plate  I. 
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Conqueror  before  he  assumed  the  horn  of  Ammon ;  and, 
on  the  reverse,  Apollo  resting  on  the  peculiar  oracular 
seat,  holding  an  arrow  pointed  downwards,  in  the  right 
hand  (denoting  clemency) ;  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a 
bow. 

The  epigraphe  is  bahaeh^  aaebanapot  eEoiUTOPoa 
BTEPFETor.  On  the  exergue,  the  letter  c ;  and  on  the 
left,  a  peculiar  three-pronged  monogram,  resembling  the 
letter  a. 

This  coin  is  not  mentioned  by  Finkerton,  and  would, 
doubtless,  be  designated  by  him  brbb  or  rarissimus.  It 
is  engraved  as  fig.  1  of  Plate  III. :  and  was  procured  in 
Asia  Minor  by  Dr.  Martin,  the  German  physician,  lately 
in  Banjft  Singh's  service,  and  by  him  given  to  Captain 
Wade. 

[  This  piece  is  from  one  of  the  mints  of  Alexander  I.  (Bala).] 

To  return  to  Lieutenant  Bumes'  collection. 

Plate  II.  Fio.  1,  represents  one  of  three  beautifnl  coins  of 
Antiochus  YI.  or  Theos,  of  Syria,  during  whose  war  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  Bactria  revolted.  These  are  supposed  hy  Pinkerton  to 
exhihit  the  most  perfect  examples,  both  of  manly  and  of  monetal  beauty, 
to  be  found  among  ancient  medals.  They  are,  however,  common 
enough.  The  epigraphe  is  BAiiAEas  antioxot  Eni^ANors.  Device — 
Jupiter  seated,  holding  a  small  Victory. 

[  Antiochus  XI.  ] 

Fio.  2. — ^Another  Antiochus,  probably  struck  in  Parthia,  from  the 
figure  of  the  javelin-thrower. 

[  On  ite  first  publication  this  coin  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion it  has  since  claimed^  in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge — 
incident  to  the  testimony  its  reverse  device  afifords^  as  to  the  dis- 
tinct supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse  m  Ariana,  as  well  as  in  virtue 
of  the  illustration  of  subsequent  dynastic  revolutions  evidenced 
in  the  retention  of  the  identical  reverse-die  by  Diodotus  after 
the  assertion  of  his  independence.     And,  although  it  may  be 
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felt  to  be  somewhat  in  anticipation  of  any  general  review  of 
Bactrian  coinages^  which  are  more  largely  treated  of  in  Prin- 
sep's  later  essays ;  yet  this  clearly  seems  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate place  to  dispose  of  the  sequent  series  of  Diodotus'  coins, 
which  are  united  by  the  one  and  unvaried  bond  of  similarity 
of  type  with  this,  the  solitary  exemplar  of  the  class  that  occurs 
among  the  engravings  in  this  volume. 

The  coin  figured  as  No.  1,  Plate  II.,'  of  which  we  have 
now  a  second  and  far  more  perfect  specimen,'  is  assigned,  on 
historical  grounds,  to  Antiochus  II.  eEOS,  280 — 261  B.C.,  though 
the  portrait  on  the  obverse  does  not  altogether  coincide  with 
the  likeness  of  that  king  exhibited  on  his  ordinary  coins.  The 
reverse  device  is  also  a  novelty  in  the  Seleucidan  series:  it 
may  be  described — 

Nade  figure  of  Jupiter  standing ;  the  right  arm  is  upraised  in  the  act  of  hurling 
the  thunderbolt,  while  the  left  is  coTored  by  the  ^gis.  An  eagle  is  introduo^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  figure.  In  the  field  appears  the  monogram  Ji  >  with  the  legend 
BASIAEOS  ANTIOXOT. 

The  monogram  to  a  certain  extent  associates  these  pieces 
with  the  Bactrian  money  of  Euthydemus,  among  whose  mint- 
marks  this  and  a  nearly  similarly  fashioned  symbol  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  while  it  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  on 
coins  of  more  westerly  origin. 

I  next  pass  to  those  pieces  of  similar  type  and  device  which 
bear  the  name  of  Diodotus,  equally  exhibiting  the  title  of 
BASiAEns,  and  but  little  varied  in  their  die  details,  except  in 


1  Reproduced  in  Bumes*  Bokh&r&,  toI.  ii.  PL  III.  Fig.  8. 

>  Procured  by  J.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Serrice,  at  Karfi4;hi. 

>  This  monoffram  is  copied  from  a  cast  of  Mr.  Gibbs*  coin.  The  Bumes  coin  has 
the  inner  lines  of  the  figure  somewhat  jumbled  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the 
continuity  of  the  perpendicular  line,  which  in  the  Teiy  perfect  Euthydemus  piece 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  clearly  disconnected  between  tne  semicircle  and  the  top  of 
the  T.  Since  the  above  note  has  been  set  up  in  type,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  third  coin  of  this  class  simultaneously  acquired  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  Commissioner  in  Sindh.  The  obverse  of  this  piece 
is  in  remarkably  fine  preservation,  and  the  die  execution  is  literally  perfect  The 
reverse  has  been  double-struck,  but  the  legend  is  distinct,  as  likewise  is  the 
monogram  in  the  field  as  above  given.  The  only  portion  of  the  impression  that  is 
materially  obscured  is  the  second  monogram  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  figure  ; 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  B  enclosed  within  an  O. 
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the  introdaction  of  a  chaplet  below  the  left  arm  of  the  figiire 
on  the  reverse,  and  the  rejection^  or  change  of  the  monogram," 
Professor  Wilson  very  naturally  conjectured'  that  as  the 
one  class  composed  the  Bactrian  coinage  of  Diodotus  the 
Satrap^  struck  in  the  name  of  his  master^  so  the  other  formed 
the  consecutive  local  issue  of  Diodotus^  the  independent  sove- 
reign !  The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  is,  however,  some- 
what complicated  by  the  discovery  of  a  most  important  medal 
which  connects  the  names  of  IHodotus  and  Agathocles.  I 
allow  M.  Bartholomeei  to  supply  the  details  of  this  and  his 
other  interesting  acquisition. 

'  1. — Drachme  in^dite  de  Diodote  I'- 

'  Tdte  diad^m^e  de  Diodote,  touniSe  k  droite ;  Ics  cordons  du  diaddme  flottent 
par  deni^re. 

*RcTers. — BASIAEAS  AIOAOTOT.  '(Monnaie)  da  roi  Diodote.'  Jupiter  nud  ct 
debont,  tu  da  dos,  dans  une  attitude  meno^ante,  brandissant  le  foudre,  qu'il  tient 
daos  la  main  droite,  le  bras  gauche  6tcndu  enyelopp^  da  pallium  en  guise  d'eegide ; 
k  terre^  Taigle  k  dcmi  6ploy6.  Dans  le  champ,  &  gauche,  une  couronne  de  lauriers ; 
k  droite,  un  monogramme  confuB ;  et  plus  bes,  quelque  chose  d'incertain. 

'  Argent :  modale,  4 :  poids,  65  grains. 

*  2.  T^tradrachme  inedite,  frapp^e  sous  le  r^gne  d'Agathocl^,  en  Thonneur  de 
Diodote  Jr. 

*  AIOAOTOT  ^THPOX  '  (£%ic)  de  Diodote  le  Sauveur.'  Tete  diad4m6e  de 
Diodote  tourn^e  k  droite,  lea  cordons  du  diad^me  flottent  par  derri^re. 

'  ReTers.— BA2IAET0NT02  AFAeOKAEOTS  AIKAIOT.  *  (Monnaie  frapp^)  soua 
le  r^gne  d' Agatiiocl^  le  Juste.'    Jupiter  nud  et  debout,  yu  du  dos,  dans  une  attitude 


^  The  gold  coin  in  the  Paris  collection  has  no  monogram. 

>  The  monospram  on  Mr.  BartholomsBi's  drachma  is  p$^-  Major  Cunningham 
has  already  pubUshed  a  nearly  similar  monogram,  (Num.  Chron.  Tiii.  p.  180), 
outlined  as  (ff ,  and  derived  finom  other  specimens  of  Diodotus'  coinaee ; 
regarding  which  he  remarks  as  follows:  *No.  2.,  also  No.  67  of  Frolich;  Nos. 
6,  9,  and  46  of  Gough.  This  occurs  on  a  drachma  of  Diodotus,  and  on  both 
the  fiilyer  and  copper  coins  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  but  not  on  those  of  his  successors. 
The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  this  monogram  represents  the  name  of 
a  citr,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Seleucids,  but  was  afterwards  wrested  from  them 
by  Diodotus.  The  mononam  forms  MAPFIANH,  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Margiana,  which  was  at  fist  called  Seleucia  Maigian^,  and  afterwards  Antiochia 
Margian^ ;  and  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  cities  belonging  to 
Diodotus.'  The  configuration  of  the  present  monogram  and  the  independent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  r  would  certainly  appear  to  improve  Major's  Cunningham's  position, 
only  in  this  case  the  cross-line  at  the  top  of  the  M  is  clearly  superfluous.  The 
remaining  monogram  on  Diodotus'  proper  coins  is  given  by  the  same  author 
as  PR.  This  he  jiroposes  to  identify  as  TAAIKANA,  Tdlikdn,  which  is  hardly  so 
satisfiictory  a  rendering. 

'  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  219, 
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mena^ante,  brandisaaiitlefoadre,  qu*iltieiit  de  Li  main  droite,  le  bras  gauche  ^tendo, 
enrelopp^  d'on  manteau  (pallium)  k  frange ;  k  torre,  I'aigle  k  demi  6ploy6.  Dans  le 
champ,  k  gauche,  une  couronne  de  laurien ;  k  droite,  un  monogramme  qui  resMmble  k 
la  lettre  ♦  (assez  fr^uent  but  los  m^dailles  de  la  Bactriane). 

'  Argent :  module,  9| :  poids,  4  drachmes,  14  grains.  * 

*La  t^tradrachme  II.  a  M  ^ridemment  frapp6e  apr^  la  mort  de  Diodote  I'. 
La  l^gende  du  cdt^  de  la  tdte  donne  au  roi  Ic  titre  de  v^^p  ^'  Saureur') :  c'est  un  hom- 
mage  de  reconnaissance  de  la  nation,  qu'il  a  d^liyree  du  joug  Stranger  (Prolog.  Trog. 
Pomp.  XLI.  Justinus  XLI.  c.  4).  Cc  titre  de  *  Sauyeur*  n*a  pas  M  dict^  par  la 
flatterie,  car  la  Bactriane  derait  Bon  existence  politique  au  courage  et  &  la  sagesse  de 
Diodote.  Si  Ton  conserrait  encore  quelques  doubtes  sur  le  y^ritable  fondateur  de  la 
monarchic  bactrienne,  la  l^gcnde  de  cette  medaille,  confirmee  par  le  t^moignage  his- 
torique,  suflBrait  pour  prouver  la  v6rit6  concemant  ce  fait.*  (B.  Koehne's  *  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Miinz-  Siegcl-  und  Wappen-kunde,'  etc.,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  66), 

M.  Bartholomsij  it  will  be  seen^  considers  this  medal  to 
have  been  struck  in  posthumous  honour  of  Diodotus  I.,  or  II., 
during  the  reign  of  Agathocles.  Professor  Lassen  prefers  to 
suppose  that  Agathocles  reigned  over  part  of  Eastern  Bactria 
or  in  Badakhshan,  at  first  in  subordination  to  Diodotus,  and 
subsequently  as  an  independent  prince;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  coin  must  be  looked  upon  as  haying  been  struck  by 
Agathocles  while  Diodotus  was  still  king,  though,  possibly,  in 
mere  nominal  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  latter. 

Lassen,^  following  Droysen,  discovers  indication  of  a  lower 
stage  of  kingly  power  as  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term 
BA2IAEY0NT02,  when  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  title  of 
BA2IAEX1S.  However,  M.  Bartholomaei  has  risen  up  in  his  own 
defence,  and  in  this  respect,  I  think,  triumphantly  demonstrated 
the  true  value  of  the  word  basiaetontos,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  inferences  he  draws  in  regard  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  kings.  But  this  last  is  far  too  large  a 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  satisfactorily  in  these  hasty  notes, 
so  I  shall  content  myself  with  permitting  M.  Bartholomsei 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
thirty-two  pages  he  devotes  to  his  '  R^ponse  &  M.  Droysen.* ' 


*  This  coin  is  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Bukh&rli  by  M.  de  Khanikoff. 

1  '  Indische  Alterthumskunde,'  1862. 

s  *  Notice  sur  des  M6dailles  de 
conjectures  concemant  les  premiers  rois 
f'tc.,  1846,  p.  129. 
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*  II  nous  paniit  tout-&-fait  imposaible  d'admettre  qu'  Agathocl^  ait  fait  frapper 
eette  m^daille  du  viTant  de  Diodote  et  sous  son  autoiit^ ;  comment  dans  ce  caa 
anrait-il  pu  se  dispenser  de  donner  II  un  souverain  plus  puissant  que  lui,  et  vis-^yis 
daqnel  il  se  serait  trouT^  dans  nne  certaine  d^pendance,  le  titre  de  roi  ?  ce  titre  que 
Diodote  prenait  sur  sa  propre  monnaie  ?  *  ce  titre  qu'il  s'^tait  arrog6,  et  dont,  par  conse- 
quent, il  devait  dtre  encore  bien  plus  jalonx  que  les  rois  h^r^itaires  ?  Aucun  des 
Tois  de  ces  hantes  regions  de  TAsie  n*a  manqu6  de  s'intituler  BA2IAET2  sur  sa  mon- 
naie. lis  7  ont  souTent  ajout^  d'antres  ^pith^tes,  mais  aucun  n'a  remplac^  le 
BA2IAET2  de  rigueur.  Comment  ce  yassal  ou  satrape  de  Diodote  se  serait-il  permis 
de  le  prirer  d'un  titre  qu'il  s'arrogcait  lui-mdme  ?  car  le  BA2IAEY0NT02  ne  denote 
ancune  d^pendance,  comme  semblc  le  supposer  M.  Droysen.  L'emploi  de  ce  par- 
ticipe  est  un  ezemple  presque  unique  dans  la  numismatique  grocque,^  mais  non  pas 
dans  les  inscriptions.  C'est  m6me  par  ce  mot  que  commence  celle  de  la  fameuse 
pieire  de  Rosette.*  p.  144.— £.  T.] 

BACTKIAN  COINS. 

Pigs.  3,  4,  5,  6. — These  silver  coins,  tetradrachms,  are  known  at 
once  to  be  of  Bactrian  origin,  from  the  sitting  figure  of  Hercules  hold- 
ing his  club,  on  the  reverse,  much  in  the  same  posture  as  that  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Syro-Macedonian  coins.  The  epigraphe  on  Fig.  3, — a 
yaluable  coin  and  in  fine  preservation — ^is  basiaeas  etotahm.  . '  of  King 
'  Euthydcmus,'  the  third  king  of  Bactria.  The  only  coin  of  this  monarch 
hitherto  known  in  Europe  is  described  in  Mionnet*8  '  Description  des 
Mddailles  Antiques.'  Pinkerton  says  it  is  a  gold  coin,  having  '  two 
horsemen  with  Bactrian  tiaras,  palms,  and  long  spears '  on  the  reverse ; 
it  IB  therefore  quite  different  from  the  unique  specimen  before  us. 


'  It  is  a  question  bow  far  tbis  argument  is  good  and  ralid.  If  tbe  term  SfiTHP 
implied  so  mucb  as  our  autbor  bas  prcyiously  claimed  for  it  in  reference  to  tbis  very 
Diodotus,  tbe  absence  of  tbe  title  of  BA21AEA2  need  not  create  any  difficulty.  Tbis, 
indeed,  is  tbe  view  most  in  accord  with  tbe  probabilities  of  tbe  case.  We  know 
that  Alexander's  generals  did  not  obviously  assume  tbe  title  of  King  till  about  306  b.c. 
Seleucus  Nicator's  coins  restrict  themselves  to  tbe  BASIAEAS.  Antiocbus  I. 
has  ordinarily  tbe  same  title  before  bis  name ;  but  we  have  two  examples  of  his 
coinage  bearing  only  the  words  ANTIOXOT  SATHFOS.  ('*  Tbis  is  the  same  coin 
which  Frolich  thought  unique,  and  confirming  tbe  assumption  of  the  title  of  Soter 
to  Antiocbus  I.  in  bis  seventh  year."  Gougb,  PI.  II.,  Fig.  13.  See  also  PI.  III., 
Fig.  14,  Jbid.)  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  after  adopting  the  title  of  King  in  306  B.C.,  is 
stated  to  have  had  divine  honours  paid  to  him,  as  the  *  saviour'  and  preserver  of  tbe 
Rhodians  in  304  b.c,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  first  occasion  of  his  adop- 
tion of  the  SfiTHP.  This  term,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  Antiocbus  the  First, 
we  find  in  independent  association  with  his  name,  though  neyer  in  conjunction  with 
BASIAEOS,  which,  however,  equally  holds  its  place  on  other  mintages. 

**  Mr.  Burgon  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  medal  which  bears  materially  in  favour  of 
M.  Bartholomsei's  view.  I  transcribe  Mionnet's  notice  of  it.  *No.  668,  A.  K.  M.  AT. 
KO.  ANTANIN.  T^te  laur6e  et  barbue,  k  droite.  Sev,  KOMOAO. .  BACIAETONTOG 
O. .  TOCMOC  (sic)  ETTTXEI.  NIKAIEAN.  en  sept  lignes,  dans  une  couronne  de 
laurier.'    Supp.  V.  p.  105. 
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Pio.  4  has  the  features  of  a  different  prince ;  the  reverse  is,  how- 
ever, similar  to  the  last,  the  three  final  letters  of  basiaeM  are  visible : 
as  are  .  .hm.  .  which  can  only  form  par^  either  of  Ev9v9HMor,  or  of 

ZHMryrpufs  his  SOn. 

Fig.  5,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate,  is  of  a  similar  nature ;  the 
features  corresponding  with  No.  3,  or  Euthydemus.  There  are  two 
others  of  still  ruder  fabrication,  distinguished  by  a  more  projecting 
forehead  :  they  are  illegible  on  the  reverse. 

Eio.  6. — One  of  two  silver  tetradachms.  These  are  more  like  Arsa- 
cidan  coins,  the  stool  on  which  the  figure  on  the  reverse  sits  having 
the  form  of  those  depicted  in  YaiUant.  Although  the  connection  with 
the  foregoing  coins  is  very  strong,  the  head-dress  and  formal  curls 
appertain  to  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Pehlvf 
character :  some  of  the  letters  resemble  ill-executed  Greek. 

These  coins  are  all  from  Khoja-o-ban,  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  N.W.  of  Bukhara,  whence  numerous  gems 
and  antiques  were  also  procured. 

[  Since  Prinsep  wrote  this  description  of  Fig.  6  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  these  decidedly  'barbarous  imitations' 
should  not  be  classed  under  Characene.*     There  is  much  to  be 

said  in  favour  of  such  an  assignment^  but  there  are  for  the 
present  many  valid  reasons  against  any  distinct  recognition  of 
this  derivation.  These  coins  have  hitherto,  almost  without 
exception,  been  found  in  sites  which  associate  them  with  the 
more  perfect  medals  of  Euthydemus,  or  in  localities  whither 

^  Professor  Wibon's  observatioxu  on  the  attribution  of  these  coins,  written  in 
1840,  arc  to  the  following  effect : — 

*  Nos.  9,  10,  PI.  I.  Tetradrachm.  Head  of  king  to  the  right,  wearing  a  sort  of 
cap  or  crown,  as  well  as  the  fillet.    £ev.  sitting  Hercules ;  barbaric  inscription. 

*  These  were  brought  from  Bukh&rli  by  Sir  A.  Bumes ;  and  several  others  pro- 
cured from  the  same  place,  as  well  as  from  other  places  north  of  the  Hindd  Ensh, 
occur  in  his  supplemental  collection.  They  are  apparently  classed  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette 
with  the  preceding  (J.  des  Say.,  Sept.,  1835,  p.  615.)  They  arc  allied  to  them  by  the 
rudeness  of  their  execution,  and  by  the  device  of  the  reverse ;  but  the  costume  or  the 
head  is  very  different  from  that  ot  Euthydemus.  and  so  is  the  expression  of  the  face. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  bear  a  legend  which,  as  far  as  has  yet  been 
observed,  is  always  the  same.  It  is  so  in  the  two  specimens  of  the  Plate ;  and  in  one 
represented  in  Baron  Chandois'  Supplement.  He  also  observes,  that  the  legend  'est 
toujours  figur^  avec  les  m§mes  caract^res.'  The  inscription  may  possibly  be  intended 
for  ETOTAHMOT,  but,  if  so,  the  modification  of  the  Greek  letters  is  curious.  In  the 
mde  delineation  of  the  Hercules  they  resemble  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Charaioene.' 
'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  225. 
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such  types  might  well  have  found  their  way.  They  are  dis- 
covered, too,  in  company  not  only  with  the  better  Greek 
examples  of  Euthydemus'  mintage,  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  less  imperfect  derivations  from  the  normal  type,  which, 
in  their  progressive  degradation  and  loss  of  weight,  may  well 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  more  debased 
specimens  !  The  device  for  the  original  Euthydemus  reverse 
die  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Antiochus 
II.  BEOS,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  Club 
of  Hercules  on  the  Western  money  is  exaggerated  in  size  and 
extends  to  the  ground  by  the  foot  of  the  figure,  the  Eastern 
coins  reduce  it  to  more  reasonable  proportions,  and  ordinarily 
make  it  rest  on  the  right  knee.  Unfortunately  for  any  com- 
parisons that  we  might  institute  in  reference  to  these  die 
details,  the  Characene  coins  equally  share  this  modification. 
The  style  of  the  hair  on  the  obverse  of  these  imitations  certainly 
seems  to  approximate  more  in  character  to  the  Mesopotamian 
type  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare  chin,  though  not  incom- 
patible with  a  derivation  from  the  latter,  is,  to  speak  generally, 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  portraiture. 

But  to  come  to  a  much  more  important  query — that  is,  in 
what  characters  are  the  legends  expressed  ?  Up  to  a  certain 
point  they  manifestly  continue  to  be  copies,  more  or  less  frag' 
mentary,  from  the  original  Greek  basiaeai  ETerAHMor.  On 
one  coin,*  while  the  consecutive  Greek  letters  of  the  title 
are  still  fairly  distinguishable,  the  name  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  field  is  seen  to  be  either  much  further  degraded  or  else 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be  altered  altogether;  for,  omitting 
the  opening  characters,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  letters  read 
palpably . .  212,  and  are  followed  by  an  e,  which,  however,  is 
deficient  in  its  lower  line  and  takes  the  form  of  a  modem  f. 
Next  in  order,  I  would  cite  one  of  Bumes*  coins'  which,  so  far. 


»  In  the  collection  of  Colonel  W.  Anderson,  C.B.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
'  Now  in  the  possession  of  General  Fox. 
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retains  traces  of  the  title^  in  the  letters. .  A2iA...and  exhibits  the 
name  after  the  strange  fashion  here  represented  [M^iH-].'  This 
piece  would  almost  seem  to  exemplify  one  of  the  starting-points 
of  the  progressive  degradation  towards  the  fixed  *  barbarous  ' 
legend^  indicated  in  the  Baron  Chaudois'  remark  as  '  toujours 
figur^e  avec  les  mSmes  caract^res^'  which  is  only  found  in 
association  with  an  obverse  of  extensively  degraded  type, 
remarkable  for  the  spiked  and  bossed  helmet  with  protective 
cheek-plates — ^the  whole  of  which  may,  perchance,  be  only 
designed  to  represent  a  very  barbarous  rendering  of  an  ordi- 
nary head  of  hair !  In  examining  these  legends,  a  very  strik- 
ing coincidence  presents  itself,  which,  although  it  may  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  purely  imaginary,  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
degree  of  notice  in  this  place.  A  comparison  of  this  writing 
with  the  legends  on  three  very  opposite  classes  of  coins,  displays 
an  identity  in  the  opening  word  in  each  that  may  well  excite 
surprise.     The  coins  referred  to  are — 

1st.  Those  classed  under  fig.  9,  pi.  II.  2nd.  Those 
figured  as  No.  10  in  Dr.  Scott's  paper  on  'Regal  Coins  of 
Mesopotamia.' '  Srd.  A  certain  class  of  Indo-Sassanian 
money.' 

Dr.  Scott  has  proposed  to  render  the  word  on  the  Meso- 
potamian  money  as  M^tvo,  Moski,  and  such  the  first  four  letters 
on  the  coins  under  review  will  fairly  answer  to,  if  tried  by 

*  The  firat  of  these  characters,  it  will  he  observed,  is  an  Arian  li ;  other  letters  of 
this  alphabet  find  their  way  into  the  mixed  legends,  but  not  so  frequently  among 
those  that,  as  it  were,  lead  up  to  the  transition  point.  On  a  coin  of  Colonel 
Anderson's  this  7i  recurs  in  a  similar  position  in  the  general  legend,  while  the 
BAXIAEHS  line  ends  with  Hl"^.  On  one  of  General  Fox*s  coins  the  nominal  legend 
opens  (reading  Semitically)  with  a  figure  like  a  Parthian  rr  h :  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
fiitcsimile  of  the  third  letter  of  the  fixed  debased  legend  (' Ariana  Antiqua,'  I.  9) ;  next 
follow  the  well-formed  Arian  characters  hi;  after  these  come  two  semicircular 
strokes  that  indicate  an  JI9,  in  Sassanian  :  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an  Arian 
Y»  P,  which  may  equally  stand,  in  the  interchange  of  alphabets,  for  a  Parthian  n  T. 

The  heads  on  the  obyerse  of  both  these  coins  continue  to  display  fair  artistic 
execution,  and  are  but  little  remoTed  from  the  Greek  model. 

>  Numismatic  Chronicle,  XYIII.,  p.  34. 

3  Unpublished :  East  India  House  Collection. 
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Aramflean  tests.^  In  like  manner  the  opening  letters  of  the 
Phoenician-looking  money,  in  a  specimen  quoted  below  (p.  34), 
may  be  accepted  for  the  moment,  as  representing  similar 
sounds.  The  Sajssanian  mintages,  while  reproducing  the  same 
initial  character,  merge  the  Aramaean  m,  or  o,  into  the  simili- 
tude of  an  early  Pehlvi  ^  s.  The  third  letter  is  also  more 
Sassanian  than  the  Semitic  ^  k  of  the  other  series,  though, 
strange  to  say,  the  fourth  character,  if  it  be  read  as  an  m  a  at 
all,  must  needs  be  referred  back  to  the  Aramaean  category. 
The  most  obvious  and  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  propose  to  consider  the  four  letters  as 
representing  the  word  msVo.  malkd,  only  that  there  is  scarcely 
authority  for  the  liberty  that  would  thus  have  to  be  taken  with 
the  Mesopotamian  }»,  even  if  the  Sassanian  legend,  supposing 
it  to  be  analogous,  did  not  leave  the  balance  of  evidence  against 
such  an  alteration. 

The  identities  cease  with  these  letters,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  suggest  any  reasonable  reading  for  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  legend  on  the  debased  coins  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture  ^^  Esak,  or  Asak, 
for  Arsaces,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary,  for  con- 
sistency's sake,  to  revert  to  the  reading  of  malkd  for  the 
initial  title;  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
use  of  two  differently  shaped,  and  conflictingly  derived  s*9 
on  one  and  the  same  coin. — E.T.] 

Pi«.  8  was  obtained  from  the  same  place.  A  gold  coin  of  one  of 
the  Saflsanian  kings  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  Sapor  (Shdpur),  The 
name  and  titles  are  very  distinct  in  the  Fehlvf  character*  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  usual  supporters  of  the  fire-altar,  two  priests  or 
kings,  are  omitted ;  unless  indeed  the  rude  ornaments  on  each  side  are 
intended  to  represent  human  figures  holding  swords.  A  silver  Sassa- 
nian coin  delineated   in  Hyde's   'Religio  Veterura   Persanim'   has 

^  [  It  will  be  meommrj  to  aootpt  the  earlier  Pbcenician  forms  of  o,  rather  than 
the  more  positive  Aramsan  type  of  this  letter,  in  juatiilcation  of  the  proposed  reading. 
The  s  is  alio  somewhat  arbitranly  assigned ;  and  the  final  O  Aramean  b  m  has 
more  the  similitude  of  a  Bactrian  \^  Pt  or  Parthian  n  i,  than  a  tme  Syiiac  m.] 

3 
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similar  supporters.  Lieut.  Bumes  has  also  a  silver  Saasanian  coin ;  it 
is  curious,  irom  the  contour  of  the  fire- altar  being  fashioned  into  a 
human  profile ;  it  was  found  at  Khiva.     I  have  not  room  to  insert  it. 

[  The  obverse  may  be  supposed  to  bear  the  usual  legend 
of  Sapor  (see  ^.  14,  ante)  more  or  less  defectively  expressed. 
The  writing  on  the  reverse  is  difficult  to  read  firom  the  engrav- 
ing, but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  usual  legend  is 

I  originally  suggested  the  identity  of  the  latter  word  with 
^j*iy^  (Arab,  (j-^9^)  '  a  fire  temple.**  Dr.Mordtmann,  in  a 
later  publication  on  Sassanian  coins/  while  concurring  in  the 
decipherment,  derives  the  word  from  jj::^|^  *  c>*^^\^  *to 
praise.*  In  the  later  specimens  of  this  reverse  type  J{pu|f|^ 
^\\^^  is  occasionally  replaced  by  either  S^\f^^y   lS  %^\i  or 


Fig.  9. — One  of  twenty  small  Sassanian  copper  coins,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  good  head 
on  the  obverse,  and  a  very  rudely  executed  fire-altar  on  the  reverse. 

[  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  this 
class  of  copper  money ,^  an  unique  silver  coin  of  analogous 
type,  lately  brought  from  India  by  Major  Cunningham,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  reverse  legend  of  this  piece  is  reproduced  in  the  ac- 
companying  woodcut,  ^^^^  ^%f/S  ^  "^  *  which,  in  con- 
nexion  with  my  remarks  on  the  'barbarous  imitations*  of  the 
Euthydemus  type,  I  would  venture,  with  due  reserve,  to  tran- 

1  [  <  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  ziii.  386  (1852).] 

'  [  'Zeitschrift  der  DeutBchen  morgenliindiachcn  GesellBchafk,*  1854,  p.  32.] 

*  [  These  copper  coins  are  not  uncommon  in  Northern  India,  but  as  fiu*  as  mj 
own  experience  extends,  they  are  usually  met  with  as  isolated  specimens,  as  if 
their  point  of  issue  had  been  elsewhere ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  judge  of  the  localities 
whence  the  other  specimens  of  the  class  have  been  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  to 
refer  their  origin  to  any  Mesopotamian  site.] 
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scribe  into  modem  characters^  as  ^sno  kbVo  malkd  mikal.  On 
the  copper  coins  the  legends  are  less  definite^  and  seem  to  vary 
extensively  in  the  expression  of  the  several  letters.  On  a  speci- 
men in  our  National  collection^  I  observe  that  the  second  letter 
is  fashioned  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Falmyrene  ^  .^  The 
fourth  character  of  the  silver  coin  again  is  often  merged^  on  the 
copper  specimens^  into  an  apparent  pedestal  for  the  fire-altar, 
though  at  times  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  more  modem  Aramaean 
o,  the  acceptance  of  which,  however,  as  such,  would  necessitate 
a  modification  of  the  value  already  assigned  to  the  older  form 
of  that  character.  To  continue  these  comparisons,  I  find  many 
of  the  copper  pieces  replacing  the  second  d  of  the  silver  ex- 
emplar by  a  character  identical,  in  their  several  independent 
series,  with  the  outline  given  to  the  second  and  likewise  to  the 
eighth  or  final  consonant.  In  some  cases  the  three  letters 
follow  uniformly  the  design  of  the  concluding  figure  above 
delineated ;  and  again — ^in  the  specimen  from  which  I  cite  the 
Falmyrene  b— -there  is  an  equal  consistency  of  form  pervading 
the  three  characters,  though,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  type  of 
that  character  differs  materially  from  the  more  common  design. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  copper  coins  usually 
render  the  second  d  in  complete  identity  with  the  first  letter  of 
that  value,  omitting  altogether  the  conjoined  letter  I  have 
transcribed  as  » t ;  though  leaving  traces  of  an  initial  mark, 
such  as  occurs  on  the  first  d  in  the  facsimile  inserted  above.' 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  preferable  reading  would  be 
Vh  :)Vo,  malak  lakal;  whether  these  words  \a*o  and  ^  are  de- 
signed to  represent  names  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  supposing 
them  by  any  hazard  to  constitute  a  portion  of  a  mere  titular 
legend,  it  is  singular  to  note  how  near  the  bdno  approaches  to 
the  Greek  mefaaot  — E.T.] 

1  [  GeMniiu,  pL  t.    Klaproih :  '  Aper^n,'  pL  zL] 

s  [  XUprotli  giyet  a  character  Tery  nxnilar  to  this  under  Lii  Babrlonian  beadiog, 
to  which  he  aniips  a  talne  of  n  K  '  Aper^n,'  pi.  zi  I  prefer  tne  d.  See  2)r, 
8cotf  B  coin  of  Ibilna.] 
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Fio.  7. — ^A  square  copper  coin  from  8h<M'k6|,  a  fortrem  twenty 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Jelum  and  the  Ghnn&b  (the  Hydaspes 
and  Acesines),  where  Alexander  lost  his  fleet  in  a  storm.  It  is  by 
somo  thought  to  be  the  fortress  of  the  MalH,  in  the  assault  of  which  he 
was  wounded.  All  that  can  be  read  of  the  inscription  is  BA2IAEA2. . . . 
On  the  other  side  the  inscription  is  in  Pehlyf.  This  coin  may  be 
ascribed  with  tolerabk  ceitainty  to  Menander,  both  because  it  resem- 
bles in  shape  the  coin  of  that  prince  in  Colonel  Tod's  plate,  and  because 
the  three  flrst  letters  of  the  word  which  follows  bauaeox  have  much 
the  appearance  of  nik,  or  nikatopos,  the  epithet  applied  to  Uenander, 
according  to  Schlegel,  'Journal  Asiatique/  Nor.  1828.  The  stand> 
ing  flgure,  howe^r,  on  the  obrerse,  and  the  curious  emblem  on  the 
reycree,  supposed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  t^  a  portable  altar,  agree  rather 
with  his  coin  of  Apollodotus. 

[  This   is  a  commcMi  type  of  a  coin  of  Apollodotus ;   the 

name  is  legible  in  the  Arian  character  on  the  reverse.] 

Plate  III.  Fig.  2. — I  must  here  introduce  a  coin  procured  from 
the  same  place  by  General  Yentura,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Captain  Wade ;  it  is  a  copper  or  brass  coin  of  Antiochus,  '  BA^iAEns 
antioxoy/  with  a  Grecian  head  on  the  obreree,  and  the  perspectirB 
view  of  the  after-part  of  a  boat  on  the  reverse :  the  tiller  of  the  rudder 
is  worked  from  behind,  as  is  even  now  the  case  in  the  river  craft  of 
the  Indus.  (A  coin  of  Antiochus  III.  Magnus,  dated  Piz  »  117  ,«s 
B.C.  196.) 

A  ruby  seal  antique  [pi.  iii.,  8],  with  a  well-executed 
head  of  a  Grecian  female,  was  found  at  the  same  place. 

Pigs.  11,  12,  13,  15. — ^The  series  of  small  copper  coins  found  near 
Maniky&la,  and  generally  throughout  Upper  India,  which  have  a  head 
on  the  obverse  and  a  Baotarian  horseman  on  the  reverse,  maybe  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Eucratides  I.,  since  the  gold  coin  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  described  by  Bayer,  as  having  the  «amfi 
device  on  the  reverse,  bears  in  legible  characters  the  epigraphe,  '  of  the 
great  King  Eucratides.'  Our  coins  of  this  type  have  never  shewn  us 
more  than  the  words  *  King  of  Icings,'  and  in  most  of  them  (as  fig.  13, 
BAOIABT  baciait)  die  Greek  is  to  ccnmpted  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
later  epoch. 

[  Figs.  II  and  12  will  be  seen  to  bear  the  name  of  Ayasa 
or  Azes  on  the  reverse.  On  fig.  15  the  designation  is  less 
distmct.  Fig.  IS  is  a  coin  of  the  'nameless  king/  fig.  SO^ 
page  17.] 
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The  type  of  the  horse  seems  to  hare  prevailed  long 
afterwards  in  that  part  of  the  world^  as  fig.  li  evinoes : 
it  is  a  Hindti  ooin  of  much  later,  though  of  unknown, 
date.  The  Nagari  letters  appear  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
inscription :  their  purport  is  therefore  uncertain. 

[Professor  Wilson  ('Ariana  Antiqua,*  p.  488)  reads  the 
Persian  legend  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  as  m^jJI  j  Lj  jJ\^U 
Ndsir  ud'dunid  toa  ud-din.      And  Mtyor    Cunningham  has 

independently  deciphered'  the  Panj&bi  impression  on  the 
reverse^  which  he  describes  as  '  N^ari  legend  in  characters 
of  middle  age,  approaching  Beng&li  in  form.'  ^  ^HPI^  ^RTW^^ 
SH  Mohamad  Katalak.  He  assigns  the  entire  class  of  these 
not  uncommon  coins  to  Sa{f-ud-dfn-Mohammed  Kuttugh  Kh&n, 
who  revolted  in  the  year  a.d.  1255  against  the  government 
of  Nisir-ud-dm  Mahmtid,  the  Pathin  Sult&i  of  Dihll.— E.T.] 

Fie.  10. — ^A  copper  coin  procored  by  Lieut.  Bumes  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mamkyala. 

0bveb8E.-^A  king  or  warrior  holding  a  spear  in  the  left  hand;  and 
with  the  right  sacrificing  on  a  small  sdtar  (?).     Epigraphe,  baciaetc 

BAC KANHPKOT. 

Eetxbse. — ^A  priest  or  sage  standing,  and  holding  a  flower  in  his 
light  hand ;  a  glory  encircles  his  head ;  on^the  left,  the  letters  nanaia 
—on  the  right,  the  usual  Bactrian  monogram  with  four  prongs. 

This  coin  is  of  very  great  value,  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  being  the  only  one,  out  of  many  discovered 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  upon  which  the  characters 
are  sufficiently  legible  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  prince's 
name.  In  the  onset,  however,  we  are  disappointed  to 
find  that  none  of  the  recorded  names  of  the  Bactrian 
kings  at  all  resemble  that  before  us ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  any  letter  but  that  preceding  kot,  which 

*r' Journal  of  the  ArchiBological  Society  of  Dihll,'  September,  1849,  p.  38. 
Thii  Sboiety  hat  m  yet  only  put  forth  two  ntimben  of  iti '  JounaL'] 
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may  be  either  e,  p,  or  c.^  By  assuming  this  latitude  in 
the  reading,  I  discovered  a  name  which  would  agree,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  expressed  in  Greek,  with  kanhokot 
or  KANHcKor;  and  should  my  conjecture  proye  correct, 
the  discovery  of  this  coin  will  be  hailed  as  of  the  greatest 
value  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  newly-developed 
study  of  Bactrian  antiquity.  The  coin  was  first  placed 
with  the  Society  by  Lieutenant  Bumes,  but,  seeing  its 
value,  I  thought  it  but  just,  after  taking  impressions  and 
drawings  of  it,  to  place  it  in  the  discoverer's  hands,  for 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  numismatologists  in  Europe. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  a  coin  of  Kanishka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythic 
conqueror  of  Bactria. 

According  to  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros,  the  name  of 
Tfanishka  occurs  in  the  Tibetan  works  as  a  celebrated 
king  in  the  north  of  India,  who  reigned  at  Kapila,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Bohilkhand,  or  near  Hardwar.  His 
reign  dates  about  400  years  after  Sakya,  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Buddha  religion  had  become  divided  into 
eighteen  sects  (the  Sakya  tribes,  or  Sacee)  tmder  four 


1  B J  way  of  conyenience  to  those  who  haye  not  the  power  of  reference  respecting 
the  history  of  Bactria,  to  which  I  may  often  haye  to  allade  in  the  diaciuaon  of 
these  coins,  I  sabjoin  a  catalogue  of  its  nngs,  according  to  the  authority  of  Schlegel : 
<  Journal  Asiatique/  1828,  p.  826. 

3.  C.  265.  Theodotns  I.  ) 

243.  Theodotus  II.  }      Fixed  historically  by  Strabo,  etc. 

220.  Euthydemns  of  Magnesia. ) 

196.  ApoUodotus  Soter.  )    .  A""^l  .*«  ^  Plutarch,   Trops   and 

MSnanderNikatoi.  j  f^o.         "^"^  ^  ""  ' 

HeUocles  Dikaios.  i      Pl?**  authority  of  Visconti  and  Mion- 

«*«uw«««  ^...Mv.  ^  jj^^  ^jjj  ^  single  medal. 

Demetrius.  (      .^^  9^    Euthydemus,    doubtful   if  he 

\  reigned  in  Bactna 
181.  Eucratides  I.  Artemidorus  calls  him  the  '  Great  King.* 

146.  Eacratide.  II.  {  JJ.""**^  ^  ^'^"  *^  "^  ^^^^ 

126.  Destruction  of  the  empire  by  the  Tatars  and  the  Scythians  or  Sac». 
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principal  diyisionSy  of  which  the  names,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan,  are  on  record/ 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  Chronological  Table  of  the  History 
of  Kashmir  (^Asiatic  Eesearches,'  xv.,  p.  81)  we  find 
^Hushca,  Jushca,  and  Canishca,'  three  Tatar  princes, 
who  succeeded  Domodara,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir, 
either  rei^iing  successively  or  synchronously.  They 
introduced  the  Buddha  religion  under  a  hierarch  named 
Kag&rjuna,  and  were,  according  to  the  ^  Eaja  Tarangini,' 
of  Turushca  or  Tatar  origin.  The  Sanskrit  MS.  places 
their  reign  150  years  before  Sacaysinha  (or  Sakya  Singh), 
but  the  learned  translator  in  a  note  proves  that  the  text 
was  at  first  misunderstood,  and  that  the  passage  intended 
to  express  ^  1 60  years  after  the  emancipation  of  the  lord, 
Sakya  Sinha.' 

The  epoch  of  Sakya  (the  fifth  Buddha,  or  Gautama) 
is  determined  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Ceylonese, 
Siamese,  Pegu,  Birmese,  and  Chinese  eras,  which  are  all 
founded  on  the  birth  or  death  of  the  Buddha  legislator, 
and,  though  all  differing  more  or  less,  concur  in  placing 
him  between  the  limits  of  544  and  638  years  b.c.  :  the 
Baj  Guru  of  Asam,  a  pandit  well  versed  in  Buddha 
literature,  fixes  the  Nirwdn  or  emancipation  of  Sakya- 
Muni  in  520  b.c.'  Taking,  then,  from  this  epoch  an 
interval  of  four  hundred  years  to  the  reign  of  Kanishka, 
the  latter  would  fall  near  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  We  know  from  other  sources,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bactrian  dynasty  by  the  Scythian  or  Sakyan 
tribes  happened  in  134  b.c.  (125  by  Schlegel.)    The  pre- 

1  Csoma'B  <  Life  of  Sakya,'  MS.  >  '  Oriental  Magazine/  iy.  108« 
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sent  coin,  therefore^  confirms  the  fidelity  of  the  ^  Baj& 
Tarangini'  as  a  historical  work^  and  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  epoch  of  Sakya. 

Mr.  Wilson  finds  grounds  for  throwing  back  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  Abhimanya^  Canishca's  successor, 
firom  B.c.  118y  as  given  in  the  ^Eaj4  Tarangini/  to  b.c. 
388,  because  ^  Kashmir  became  a  Buddha  country  under 
Tatm:  princes  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sakya;'  but 
from  Mr.  Csoma's  subsequent  examination  of  the  Tibetan 
sacred  books,  in  which  the  three  periods  of  their  (Compi- 
lation are  expressly  stated — ^  first,  under  Sakya  himself 
(520 — 638  B.C.),  then  under  Asoka,  king  of  P&taliputra, 
110  years  after  the  decease  of  Sakya ;  and,  lastly,  by 
TTaniflbka,  upwards  of  400  years  after  Sakya' — ^little 
doubt  can  remain  that  the  epoch  as  it  stands  in  the 
'Bdjd  Tarangini'  is  correct. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Bactrian  coins,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  of 
a  Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  princes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  reverse  ceases  to  bear  the  formerly  national  em- 
blem, the  Bactrian  horseman  with  the  Macedonian  spear, 
and  in  its  place  a  sage  appears  holding  a  flower,  and 
invariably  having  a  glory  round  his  head,  proving  him 
to  be  a  sacred  personage  ^ ;  secondly,  although  upon  the 
first  coins  of  the  dynasty  we  find  the  inscription  in 
Gfreek  characters  (a  custom  which  prevailed  under  the 
ArsacideB  also,  and  continued  under  the  first  Sassanian 
princes) ;  still  upon  coins  of  the  same  device,  but 
probably  of    later  fabric,   we  find  the  same  kind  of 

1  See  Colonel  Tod's  coins  11,  14;   Mr.  Wilson's  plates,  figs.  1,  2,  6,  7;  and 
'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vol.  ii.,  plate  ii.  figs.  17,  18. 
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character  which  appears  upon  the  Dihli  and  Allah&b4d 
pillars: — the  same  which  is  found  at  Ellora  and  in 
many  ancient  caves  and  temples  of  Central  India,  and 
is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Brahmans,  as  belonging 
to  the  Buddhist  religion.^ 

I  need  not  repeat  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  drawn  from 
other  grounds,  that  the  tope  of  Manikyala,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  which  these  coins  are  found,  is  a  Buddhist 
monument,  but  it  receives  much  coufirmation  from  the 
discovery  of  this  coin  of  the  Sakyan  hero,  Eanishka. 

Having  thus  &r  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  coin 
before  us,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  to  the  Sakyan 
dynasty,  to  which  the  term  Indo-Scythic  very  aptly 
applies ;  we  may  reasonably  follow  up  the  same  train  by 
ascribing  the  next  series,  which  exhibit,  on  the  reverse, 
a  Brahman!  bidl,  accompanied  by  a  priest  in  the  common 
Indian  dhoti,  as  the  coins  of  the  Brdhmanical  dynasty, 
which  in  its  turn  overcame  the  Buddhist  line.  Colonel 
Tod  includes  these  coins  in  the  same  class  as  the  last, 
and  adduces  his  reasons  for  referring  them  to  Mithridates, 
or  his  successors  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  whose  do- 
mioions  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  G^ges,  and  to 
whom  Bactria  was  latterly  tributary.  Greek  legends  of 
the  ^  KiQg  of  kings,'  etc.,  are  visible  on  some,  and  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Pehlvi  characters  on  the  reverse  3 

^  See  traiulation  of  portions  of  the  S&laette  and  Ellora  isscriptioni  by  Major 
WUford,  <  Asiatic  Besearches,'  y.  140,  which  shews  them  all  to  refer  by  name  to 
Sakya.  Mr.  A.  Sterling,  |  Asiatic  Researches,'  xt.  314,  says  of  some  similar  in- 
seriptions  on  the  Udaya  Giri  Hill  in  Orissa : — *  The  Brahmans  refer  the  inscription 
with  horror  and  disgust  to  the  time  when  the  Buddhist  doctrines  prerailed.  Fcan- 
not,  howeyer,  diyest  myself  of  the  notion  that  the  character  has  some  connection 
with  the  ancient  Pr&knt,  and  I  think  an  explanation  is  to  be  looked  for  only  from 
some  of  the  learned  of  the  Jain  sect.*  What  has  become  of  the  key  to  this  and 
other  ancient  Sanskrit  alphabets,  which  Wilford  says  he  fortunately  disooyered  in 
the  possession  of  an  ancient  sage  at  Bcn&res  ? 
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but  I  incline  to  tliink  these  characters  of  the  Dihli  type, 
and  the  Bactrian  monogram  should  decide  their  locality. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Schlegel  both  call  them  Indo-Scyl^c, 
and  the  latter,  with  Colonel  Tod,  names  the  figure 
^  Siva  with  his  bidl  If  audi.'  ^  Schlegel  thinks  it  curious 
that  such  marks  of  the  Hindu  futh  should  appear  on 
these  Tatar  coins,  but,  considering  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  SacsD,  does  not  this  rather  prove  the  same  of  their 
successors,  instead  of  their  Tatar  descent  ?  It  is  more 
curious  that  the  fire-altar  should  continue  on  all  of  the 
series,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  a  fire-altar  at  all  is  still 
matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

Fio.  16. — Copper  coins  of  this  device  are  met  witli  throughout 
Upper  Hindustan : — they  constitute  the  third  series  of  Colonel  Tod's 
plate,  and  some  in  his  possession  have  decided  Greek  characters  upon 
them.  On  the  obverse  is  the  same  warrior  with  spear  and  altar.  On 
the  reverse  is  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  priest  about  to  sacrifice  the 
bull ;  but  in  the  coin  before  us  the  dhoti  is  so  precisely  the  costume  of 
the  BrdhmanSy  that  he  inclines  rather  to  look  upon  the  animal  (especially 
as  he  has  the  hump)  as  the  sacred  bull  of  this  country ;  denoting  the 
prevalence  or  predominance  of  the  Brdhmanical  faith  in  the  Indian 
dependencies  of  Menandcr  or  Eucratides'  dominion. 

Fio.  18. — ^This  type  of  coin  is,  if  anything,  more  common  than  the 
last :  and  the  inscriptions  are  no  longer  Greek ;  but  either  of  the  un- 
known character  of  the  Dihli  column,  or  genuine  Hindi.  The  figure 
astride  upon  the  elephant  is  always  much  out  of  proportion,  and  the 
Bdj4  with  the  altar  more  rudely  executed.  The  elephant  is,  like  the 
horse,  preserved  in  subsequent  coins  of  the  Hindus ;  thus 

Fio.  17  represents  one  of  these  procured  by  Lieutenant  Bumes  in 
hb  tour.  The  same  device  is  still  common  in  Southern  India.  The 
form  of  the  N&gari  characters  on  this  and  Fig.  14  agrees  with  those  on 
copper  grants  of  land  700  or  800  years  old. 

[  Professor  Wilson  discoyers  the  name  of  Sri  Vanka-deva 

*  ^  Ce  qui  me  parait  la  circonitance  la  plus  remarquable  dans  ces  m^dailles,  ce 
Boat  oes  proaves  da  culte  brahmanique  adopt6  par  lea  roia  Tartares.  lis  regnaicnt 
dono  certainement  sur  des  pronncos  oti  ce  culte  6tait  etabli.' — *  Journal  Asiatique,' 
Not.  1828. 
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on  these  coins  ('  Ariana  Antiqua/  p.  430).  I  myself  formerly 
accepted  this  reading,'  and  was  inclined  to  identify  the 
monarch  so  designated  with  the  last  of  Albirdms  Kut^r 
kings,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Arabic  texts  as  clX^ 
Kanak'  or  Gang  (the  'Kank'  of  M.  Reinaud's  French  trans- 
lation),* but  I  confess  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  association;  and,  moreover,  the  name,  in  its  Sanskrit 
form,  is  by  no  means  assured,  as  it  may  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways,  but  preferably,  I  think,  ^  varka.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  name  as  ^mf  p&kka,  but  to  this  tran- 
scription there  are  manifest  objections,  as  it  is  usual  to  duplicate 
the  ^  by  a  second  character  similar  to  the  leading  form  of  that 
letter.  This  practice,  at  all  events,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
followed  in  the  majority  of  Indian  inscriptions.  (See  Gupta  coins, 
*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  plate  xviii.,  fig.  4 ;  also  Allahfib&d  Inscrip- 
tion, plate  Iv.,  vol.  vi.,  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ;* 
Gaya  Inscriptions,  ibid^  plate  xxxiv.,  etc.)  Again,  in  regard  to 
the  initial  i|  />,  whatever  may  be  the  authoritative  form  of  that 
letter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  justification  of  my  reading,  that 
the  outline  of  the  character  on  the  several  coins  almost  uniformly 
agrees  with  that  of  the  final  ^  t?  in  ^^  deva.  But  as  I  shall  have 
to  revert  to  this  description  of  coins  under  Article  XI.,  I  defer 
any  further  remarks  to  the  more  appropriate  occasion. — E.T.] 

I  do  not  mention  Lieutenant  Bumes'  Muhanunadan 
coins,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  pre- 
sent engraved  series,  to  which  I  may  have  soon  to  add 
a  valuable  supplement,  containing  a  selection  from  Dr. 
Swiney's  and  General  Ventura's  discoveries.  My  task 
increases  upon  me  daily,  but  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded 


1  [  <  Joonial  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  ix.,  179.] 

>  [<  J&mi'-ul-taw&rikh/  etc.,  quoted  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/ 
ix.,  194.] 

'  [^  Fragmens  Arabes  et  Penans  relatife  &  Tlndo,'  *  Journal  Asiatique/  4th  series, 
vol.  iy.,  1844.] 
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il  my  Imiiiblr  notioe  of  thv  disooTmes  of  others  diaH, 
bv  oonpectipg  them  'witli  ancienl  hifaorr.  f^TentuallT  tann 
thest*  most  interestinp  relique^  to  tht  trnt-  cml  o:  manis- 
niatii-  study. 
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IV,— BACTEIAK  AND  INDO-SCTTHIC  COINS— 

continued. 

[AUGUST,  1838.] 

The  present  plate  introduces  ub  to  some  of  the  coins 
of  Dr.  Swiney's  collection,  alluded  to  in  my  last  article. 
It  is  as  well  to  premise  that  all  order  of  arrangement  is 
out  of  the  question  where  new  objects  are  every  day 
dropping  in,  and  where  the  epoch  of  so  many  of  our 
coins  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Thus  it 
happens  that  although  headed  ^  Bactrian/  the  last  plate, 
as  well  as  the  present,  contains  coins  of  other  dynasties. 

Dr.  Swiney  pursued  a  course  very  similar  to  that 
of  Colonel  Tod  in  forming  his  collection: — *Hie  plan 
I  have  found  most  successfol  under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  locality,  or  where  no  one  has  already  explored 
the  same  ground,  (and  I  have  followed  it  many  years 
before  I  heard  of  Colonel  Tod's  eminent  success  in  the 
same  pursuit,)  is  this  :  upon  the  line  of  march  I  employ 
an  intelligent  servant,  generally  a  Musalm&n  tailor,  to 
buy  up  old  paisa,  which  the  hamffos  in  some  towns  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  aside  as  useless,  perhaps  from 
father  to  son,  and  which  rarely  see  the  light  except  on 
occasions  of  this  sort.  Out  of  some  dozens  procured  in 
this  manner  for  as  many  current  paisa,  a  few  may  be 
sufficiently  curious  to  reward  the  trouble  of  search. 
Such  beautiful  coins  as  Lieut.  Bumes  brought  back  with 
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him  from  the  Fanjab  and  Oxus  are  no  longer  to  be  pro- 
cured in  India ;  indeed  ancient  silver  coins  are  of  very 
great  rarity  compared  either  with  those  of  gold  or  copper, 
and  the  only  two  Bactrian  coins  I  have  been  so  fortimate 
as  to  discover,  were  obtained  out  of  the  limits  of  our 
provinces.' 

I  have  not  attempted  to  engrave  any  of  the  numerous 
sketches  of  his  antiques  which  Br.  Swiney  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  forward,  but  have  confined  myself  to  those 
of  which  he  has  sent  sealing-wax  impressions,  or  paper 
casts  made  in  the  school-boy  fEishion  (but  not  to  be 
despised  on  that  account),  by  wrapping  the  coin  in 
several  folds  of  paper,  and  rubbing  the  exterior  with  a 
key  or  hard  blunt  point; 

BACTRIAN  COINS,  PLATE  in. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  are  described  at  pages  25  and  35. 

Fio.  4. — ^A  small  silver  coin  of  Apollodotus,  weighing  36  gni« 

Obyebse. — ^Head  with  diadem  and  fillets,  and  a  neckcloth,  inscription 
circular,  close  but  quite  distinct;  AnoAAOAOTOT  baxialox  sothpos 
KAi  «iAonATX>P02.  The  introduction  of  the  conjunction  kai  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  on  any  other  Greek  coin. 

Betxbse. — ^Minerva  Promachos.  On  the  right  is  a  singular  mono- 
gram (No.  4  of  the  series  at  the  foot  of  the  plate),  differing  widely  from 
that  of  Colonel  Tod*s  coin  of  the  same  king  (No.  6  of  the  same  series). 
The  legend  is  distinct  but  illegible,  and  agrees  in  character  with  that 
upon  many  of  the  bull  and  elephant  coins.  (See  Wilson's  plates,  figs. 
3,  4,  31 ;  Tod,  figs.  11,  12,  etc.) 

The  native  vho  brought  this  coin  to  Dr.  Swiney 
stated  that  it  was  procured  by  him  at  a  town  called 
Kaital,  in  the  Sikh  territory,  not  far  from  £!am&l. 

Fio.  5.  —A  coin  of  Menander,  agreeing  in  its  general  features  with 
the  last;  weight,  34  grains. 

Obyebse. — A,  weU-exeonted  and  intelligent  faoe^  with  the  diadem ; 
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latter  part  of  the  inscription  not  yery  distinct,  menanapot  basiaeos 

2fiTH(P02  ?} 

BsYEBss. — ^Minerva  wielding  the  bolts  of  Jove.  The  monogram 
(No.  5)  resembles  the  last,  without  the  hook  (unless  the  hook  below, 
as  I  at  first  supposed,  forms  a  part  of  it) ;  one  half  of  the  inscription 
confdsts  of  the  same  letters  as  appear  on  the  coin  of  ApoUodotus:  it 
must,  therefore,  be  the  native  title  equivalent  to  /Scunxwi  vmrn^u 

This  coin  was  purchased  of  a  sarraf  in  the  bazar  at 
Sub&thii. 

In  fevour  of  these  two  coins  I  may  venture  to  repeat 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Schlegel^  on  the  equally  valu- 
able pair  discovered  by  Colonel  Tod : — *  These  two 
medals  are  beyond  aU  price,  as  much  for  their  admirable 
preservation  as  for  their  extreme  rarity  and  their  import- 
ance to  history.'  And  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  also 
translating  the  Professor's  learned  commentary  on  that 
part  of  the  Bactrian  history  connected  with  them,  at 
length,  as  much  more  Batisfectory  than  a  partial  gleaning 
or  plagiarism  of  his  remarks,  which  so  well  exemplify 
the  use  of  numismatology  in  correcting  the  vagaries  of 
historians :— 

*  In  the  profound  obscurity  which  enyelopes  the  history  of  Bactria,  we  must  cull 
with  care  all  that  can  throw  the  least  light  upon  it. 

*  We  find  only  two  passages  in  ancient  authors  which  mention  king  ApoUodotus. 
Arrian,  the  reputed  writer  of  the  *■  Periplus/  says,  *A^'  oS  fUxp<  *^  ^^  BofrtrydCoit 
voXcu  ol  wpox^powri  Zpax/udf  ypdfifuurtp  'EKXifPutois  fyiccxc^Nry/i^Mu,  Min^fia  rdr 
fin^  *Ax4^nf9pov  ^c/SariXcvK^wr  'AvoXXodorov  nal  McrarSpov.  *For  this  reason 
eren  now  ancient  drachmae  are  current  at  Barygaza  {Bhrigu^dcha  or  Baroach), 
hearing,  in  Greek  characters,  the  stamp  of  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Alexander! 
ApoUodotus  and  Menander.' 

The  two  coins  now  brought  to  light,  agree  better 
with  this  passage  from.  Arrian  than  those  of  Colonel  Tod, 
on  account  of  their  exact  similarity,  which  would  allow 
them  naturally  to  be  coupled  together  in  speaking  of 
them. 

'  The  other  passage  concerning  ApoUodotus  is  from  the  summary  of  the  history 
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of  Trogns  Pompeios,  wliich  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ahridgment  of  Joftiii : 
Prolog.  Ixxi. 

'  Delude,  quo  rege  pugnante,  Scythicas  gentee,  Sarance  et  Aaiani  Bactia  oocnpa^ 
▼ere  et  Sogdianoe.  Indies  qaoque  res  additae,  gestae  per  Apollodotam  et  Menandram 
reges  eorum.' 

*  The  printed  editions  hare  '  Apollodonim/  which  was  corrected  hy  the  learned  and 
jadicious  Bayer,  on  the  authority  of  the  *  Periplus.'  This  reading  is  now  fully  eon- 
firmed  hy  a  medal  (two),  an  authebtic  and  pahlic  monument.  Vaillant  and 
liongoerae  suspected  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  sought  to  correct  it  in  another 
way.  They  thought  that  the  name  of  Apollodotus,  the  historian  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kings,  had  heen  confounded  with  that  of  a  king ;  and  Longuerue  pro- 
posed to  read  '  ^ x  Apollodoro,  gestsB  per  Menandrum  et  Eucratidam,  reges  eorum.' 
This  is  not  correcting,  hut  disfiguring  arbitrarily,  an  ancient  text;  and  yet  the 
latest  editor  of  Justin  in  France,  M.  Lemaire,  recommends  this  unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

'  Bayv,  howerer,  while  he  reinstates  Apollodotu%  disputes  his  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  Bactria,  which  Colonel  Tod,  again,  yindicates  with  reason.  Bayer  would 
make  him  one  of  those  Greek  kings  who,  at  that  epoch,  reigned  separately  oyer  a 
part  of  India,  such  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus.  This  is,  in  the  fint  place, 
contrary  to  the  text  of  Trogus  Pompeius :  for  the  word  eorum  applies  to  Baetra  et 
Sogdianoi,  The  coin  confirms  this  reftitation,  for  by  what  motire  should  a  Greek 
king,  not  having  possession  of  Bactria,  put  a  legend  in  Bactrian  characters  on  the 
reverse  of  his  coin  ?  I  call  them  so,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  the 
language  to  which  they  may  belong.  Certainly  they  are  not  Sanskrit :  they  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  on  the  early  Sassanian  medals.  The  credit  of 
decyphering  them  is  reserved  for  scholars  acquainted  with  Zend  and  Pehlvf . 

*  To  esci^  from  this  objection,  we  must  suppose  that  Apollodotus  reigned  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  south  of  Bactria.  The  medal  of 
Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  discovered  by  Baron  Heyendorf,  bears  a  Greek 
legend,  fiaeiXitn  Afift/hrpiov ;  the  empire  of  India  is  designated  by  the  skin  of  an 
elephant's  head  with  which  the  portrait  of  the  prince  is  adorned. 

'Apollodotus,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  among  the  kings  of  Bactria.  The 
celebrated  Yisconti  has  endeavoured  to  assign  his  probable  plaoe  in  Bayer's  *  Chro- 
nological Canon  of  Six  Kings,'  the  dates  of  which  are,  however,  mostly  conjectural : 
he  plaees  him  after  Euthydemus  [see  p.  88],  and  both  the  authorities  quoted  above 
agree  in  placing  him  before  Menander.  Now  Menander  certainly  reigned  between 
Euthydemus  and  Eucratides;  but  Yisconti  will  not  allow  the  latter  to  follow 
Menander  directly:  he  makes  a  place  between  their  reigns  for  Heliocles,  whose 
name  is  only  known  from  one  medal  bearing  the  inscription  fiturt\4ms 'H\ioic\49y9 
Surotov,  and  pronounced  by  Mionnet  to  be  of  Bactrian  fabric,  merely  from  analogy  to 
other  coins  of  the  same  locality-^an  argument  by  no  means  conclusive.  When  a 
eoin  of  Heliocles  shall  be  discovered  in  India  or  Taxtary,  we  may  grant  his  title  to 
the  Bactrian  throne. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  limits  of  the  Indian  dominions  of  flie  Bactrian 
monarchs,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  who  reigned  in  India  itself.  The  ancients  use 
the  word  India  vaguely,  and  sometimes  make  it  comprise  the  Persian  provinces  north- 
west of  the  Indus.  The  conquests  of  the  Bactrians  may  have  been  made  in  two 
directions: — One,  towards  the  east  by  the  Paoj&b,  and  onwards;  the  other,  by 
following  the  course  of  the  Indus.  The  expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator  was  directed 
towards  the  Ganges :  by  his  treaty  with  Cbandragiqita,  king  of  the  Prasii  (people  of 
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tlie  East),  he  gare  up  aome  proyinces,  and  reoeired  a  number  of  elephants  in  exchange. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  Idngs  of  Bactria,  on  declaring  themselyes  independent, 
took  poflsession  of  what  remained  of  Alexander's  conquests  in  the  Panj&b.'  (Dr. 
Swiney's  coins  confirm  their  domination  there,  as  far  as  the  presence  of  medals  can 
do  so.)  '  At  any  rate,  the  third  king,  Euthydemns,  in  his  treaty  with  Antiochos  the 
(Jieat,  by  which  treaty  hia  independence  was  acknowledged,  gaye  np  all  his  elephants. 
This  proTCS  two  points :  first,  that  Euthydemns  had  provinces,  or  at  least  subjects,  in 
India  proper ;  second,  that  his  rule  was  not  extensiye,  for  the  elephants  were  few  in 
number ;  added  to  those  giyen  by  Sophagasenus  to  Antiochus,  they  made  but  150, 
whereas  Seleucus  received  400  from  Chandragupta. 

'Antiochus'  expedition  was  brilliant,  but  it  procured  him  little  solid  advantage 
beyond  the  acquisition  of  these  war  elephants.  Aiter  his  campaign  against  Euthydemns 
and  Sophagasenus  he  repassed  the  Indus,  and  returned  by  way  of  Arachosia  and 
Carmania  to  the  western  seat  of  his  empire.'  (Was  it  after  this  expedition  that  he 
struck  the  coin  represented  in  figure  2,  depicting  the  stem  of  a  boat  of  the  river 
Indus  ? ) 

'  Euthydemns  may  have  profited  by  the  distance  of  Antiochus,  and  the  decline  of 
his  strength,  to  deprive  him  of  the  provinces  situated  along  the  Lower  Indus.  It  is 
certain  that  Demetrius  reigned  there,  I  think,  first  as  governor  in  the  name  of  his 
father;  afterwards  as  an  independent  king.  Demetrius  did  not  succeed  Euthydemns 
in  Bactria:  his  absence,  perhaps,  allowed  his  competitor  to  supplant  him.  If 
Demetrius  had  not  been  in  possession  at  the  death  of  his  father,  with  what  force 
could  he  have  conquered  these  vast  provinces,  when  the  army  of  Bactria  was  at  the 
command  of  a  rival  ?  It  is  he,  no  doubt,  who  founded  the  city  of  Demetrias  in 
Arachosia,  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  geographical  work  of  Isidorus. 
Thence  his  dominions  extended  to  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 

'Trogus  Pompeius  ascribes  exploits  in  India  to  ApoUodotus  and  Menander; 
Strabo  also  to  the  latter.  Their  conquests,  then,  must  have  been  towards  the 
Panj&b,  since  they  would  have  come  into  contact  with  Demetrius  on  the  south; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  war  between  the  Bactrians  and  this  king  of  India  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eucratides.  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Menander  passed  the 
Hyphases  and  penetrated  to  the  Jamna.  Ef/c  Ktd  row  "Xxww  Zt4firi  irpos  §»,  km 
IjAxpi  Tov  Itraixov  ir/>o^A9f .    Lege  *T€uny  et  Iwfuu^ov. 

'  This  authorises  our  extending  his  kingdom  to  Mathur&  or  even  Baitasor  (where 
Colonel  Tod's  coin  was  found).  The  probability  is,  that  it  included  the  kingdom  of 
L&hor ;  for  since  Strabo  says  that  Menander  was  the  first  to  penetrate  so  feiXf  his 
predecessor's  rule,  of  course,  must  have  been  more  limited.' 

Plutarch  bears  testimony  to  the  excellent  character 
of  Menander  as  a  sovereign : — *  A  certain  king,  Menan- 
der, who  had  reigned  with  justice  over  the  Bactrians, 
having  died  in  camp,  the  cities  in  common  had  the  care 
of  his  funeral  rites,  but  afterwards  contended  for  his 
ashes ;  they  at  last  divided  his  remains  equally  amongst 
them,  and  agreed  that  monuments  to  him  should  be 
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raised  amongst  them  all.'*  May  not  this  singular  pas- 
sage have  had  its  origin  in  a  confused  account  of  the 
monuments  raised  by  the  Buddhists  to  preserve  the 
relics  of  their  lawgiver,  of  which  one  at  Manikyala 
seems  to  have  been  foimded  immediately  after  the 
Bactrian  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  while  the  com- 
munication of  those  countries  with  the  West  was  still, 
perhaps,  maintained.'  But  to  return  to  SchlegePs 
epitome : — 

'We  know  nothing  of  HeliocleB,  if,  indeed,  he  erer  reigned  in  Bactria.  Bat  as 
Eacratidas  waa  the  first  to  assume  the  distinction  of  *  Great  King,'  it  is  natnral  to 
suppose  that  he  aggrandized  the  empire.  He  may  haye  conquered  Ariana,  which 
Strabo  says  belonged  to  Bactria. 

'  For  the  war  between  Encratidas  and  Demetrius,  king  of  India,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  unsatisfinctory  notice  of  Justin,  according  to  whom  Demetrius  was  the 
aggresBor.  Eucratidas,  at  first  besieged,  and  in  great  danger,  sayed  himself  by  his 
Talour,  and  finished  by  despoiling  his  adrersary.  In  his  retreat,  after  terminating 
this  war,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  son.  Bayer  thinks  that  this  Demetrius  is 
the  same  who,  in  hii  youth,  negociated  the  peace  for  his  father  Euthydemus  with 
Antiochus.  Howeyer,  the  great  age  to  which  he  must  haye  attained  is  a  staggering 
objection.  One  may  reconcile  probabilities  by  supposing  that  a  son  of  the  same  name 
had  succeeded  to  Demetrius'  throne. 

'  The  existence  of  the  parricide  of  Eucratidas  is  well  established ;  but  his  name  is 
unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  King 
Eucratidas  II.,  therefore,  in  Bayer's  catalogue,  rests  only  on  a  double  conjecture. 

'  Thus  end  the  Bactrian  kings  hitherto  known.  The  later  history  of  the  dynasty 
is  enyebped  in  darkness  yet  thicker  than  the  rest  Justin  attributes  its  destruction 
to  the  Parthians ;  the  author  of  the  summary  of  Trogus  Pompeios  to  the  Scythians ; 
both  quoting  the  same  authority.  It  appears,  then,  that  both  these  nations  look 
part  in  it,  but  that  the  Scythians  remained  in  possession. 

'  In  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  or  rather  in  an  extract  by  Photius,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Arsacidss  (no  doubt  the  sixth,  Mithridates  I.)  penetrated  as  far  as  India 
and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Poms,  t.#.,  the  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Acesinei.  Bayer  says,  with  reason,  that  the  Greeks,  whereyer  they  allude  to  India, 
imagine  a  Poms ; — ^but  in  this  case  the  historian  seems  justified,  for  we  see  that  the 
Bactrians  powcssod  not  only  that  proyince,  but  eyen  beyond  it.  By  Bayer's  calcula- 
tion, Mitluidates  I.,  king  of  ParUiia,  must  haye  surriyed  Eucratidas  by  seyen  years, 
but  these  dates  are  purely  conjecturaL  At  any  rate,  it  is  after  Eucratidas'  death  that 
thew  conquests  must  haye  been  made :  the  war  between  him  and  Demetrius  would 
not  haye  taken  place  had  the  Parthians  occupied  the  interyening  proyinces.  Eucra- 
tidas was  assassinated  when  in  the  height  of  his  power : — ^it  is,  then,  after  his  death, 

1  Major  Tod  on  Bactrian  Medals,  <  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,'  i.  330. 
3  See  page  39. 
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that  the  decline  of  the  empire  commenced.  M.  de  Guignes,  from  the  Chinese  his- 
torians, fixes  the  epoch  of  its  destmction  in  the  year  125,  b.c.  The  king  or  kings 
who  maj  hare  reigned  in  the  interim  are  yet  unknown — ^perhaps  they  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  Colonel  Tod's  discoyeries/ 

The  aboye  condensed  and  critical  sketch  of  the  later 
Baetrian  kings  contains  all  that  is  known  of  them,  and 
leaves  us  to  fill  up  blanks  only  as  fresh  matter  may 
be  eUcited  thix^ugh  the  labours  of  the  antiquarian  in 
this  fruitful  field.  Sehlegel  felt  pride  in  adding  two 
cognomens  to  his  two  kings;  Dr,  Swiney's  coins  have 
already  increased  their  Majesties'  titles;  giving  to 
Menander  the  common  appellation  *  saviour ; '  and  to 
his  predecessor,  in  addition  to  the  same  title,  the  respect- 
able appellation  of  ^Philopator,'  ^  loving  son.'  This  latter 
title  is  of  more  consequence  than  might  at  first  be  sus- 
pected, for,  unless  his  father  were  of  kingly  dignity,  he 
would  not  have  been  mentioned :  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  son  succeeded  him  peaceably.  But  we 
have  no  knowledge  who  the  fathe^was,  since  Demetrius 
is  the  only  recorded  son  of  Euthyoemus,  We  may  sup- 
pose him,  to  be  sure,  to  have  been  a  brother — ^perhaps  a 
younger  one,— a  favorite—^  a  gift  of  the  gods,'  as  his 
name  implies ;  and  this  might  account  for  the  mission 
of  the  rightful  heir  to  a  distant  province :  but  it  is 
wrong  to  hazard  conjectures  upon  points  of  such  remote 
diplomacy ! 

Figs.  6  and  7. — Two  square  copper  coins  resembling  in  form  Fig.  7 
of  Plate  II.     Weight,  102  and  121  grains. 

Obtsbse. — ^A  figure,  apparently  female,  holding  a  cornucopia  on  the 
left  arm ;  the  other  indistinct ;  legend  in  parallel  lines,  and  evidently 
Greek,  but  only  partially  legible :  the  word  basiaeas  commences  both 
of  them. 

Rkvsbsb. — ^The  Indian  bull  wit  hits  hump,  encircled  vn&i  the  un- 
known character.  Below,  on  both  coins,  the  letter  2  or  a  sjrmbol 
of  that  form. 
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One  of  these  coins  was  found  at  Machwarra,  a  small 
town  near  the  Satlaj  river,  between  Ludiana  and  Eupar ; 
the  other  in  the  bazar  at  Bussy,  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Simla.  Dr.  Swiney  considers  them  to  be  not  only 
similar,  but  of  the  same  die.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  more  than  ascribe  them  to  the  Bactrian  dynasty 
generally. 

[These  are  now  known  to  be  coins  of  Philoxenes.  See  pi.  xv. 
fig.  2.] 

Fio.  S. — ^Tbis  small  copper  coin,  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Saba- 
ranpur,  is  classed  among  the  Bactrian  coins  by  Dr.  Swiney,  from  the 
similarity  of  its  monogram  to  that  of  fig.  4.  The  legend  also  appears 
Greek :  the  obverse  has  a  warrior  with  a  bow  (?)  and  the  reverse  a  lion, 
panther,  or  singh,  which  connects  it  with  one  class  of  the  Hindu  coins. 

Figs.  9,  10. — I  have  introduced  these  two  of  Dr.  Swiney's  Bac- 
trian-horsemen,  or  Eucratides/  coins/  because  the  head  is  in  better 
preservation  than  usual,  and  a  letter  or  two  more  of  the  legend  can  be 
added  to  the  scanty  list  hitherto  elicited;  thus,  on  fig.  9,  we  have 
SATHP  MErA...and  on  the  other  MErA  baciaeyc,  'the  great  king,'  quasi 
Mahd  Raja.  As  far  as  the  specimens  hitherto  discovered  can  prove  it, 
the  nominative  seems  to  boused  in  all  the  coins  of  this  type,  instead 
of  the  genitive,  as  is  usual  on  Greek  medals ;  the  terminations  are  also 
corrupted;  all  which  circumstances  tend  to  pronounce  these  coins  to 
belong  to  the  last  princes  of  the  race,  as  conjectured  in  ascribing  them 
to  Eucratides. 

Fio.  14  is  a  small  coin  supposed  to  have  Greek  characters,  but 
undecypherable. 

Figs.  16, 17, 18,  are  drawings  of  three  small  copper  coins  procured  by 
Lieutenant  Bumes  at  Manikyala,  which  differ  in  some  particulars  from 
those  already  made  public,  and  are  on  that  account,  rather  than  as 
leading  to  any  fresh  observation,  now  inserted.  Fig.  16  belongs,  from 
the  side  figure  of  the  female  stooping,  and  the  monogram  or  symbol, 
to  the  Eanishka  group.  Fig.  1 8,  a  man  sitting,  dressed  in  the  Brah- 
xnanical  dhoti,  accords  so  far  with  No.  1  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plate,  a  gold 
coin  dug  out  of  the  tope  at  Hanikyala  by  General  Ventura.  Fig.  17 
is  of  a  novel  type,  but  the  coin  was  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  permit 
an  accurate  development  of  the  figures. 

>  See  plate  ii.,  and  p.  86. 
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HINDU  COINS. 

From  the  coins  of  Bactria  a  transition  is  easily  traced 
through  the  dark  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  or  Buddhist 
dynasty,  (to  which  numerous  coins  have  been  allotted 
upon  such  degree  of  internal  evidence  as  their  appear- 
ance  aflfords,)  to  the  coins  of  the  Hindu  princes  of  Central 
India,  Andhra,  Bajputana,  Kanauj,  Indraprastha,  and 
perhaps  Magadha  or  Bahdr.  I  have,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, ventured  to  doubt  *  whether  any  native  coin,  pro- 
perly so  called,  had  circulation  in  India  anterior  to  the 

^  Page  4  iuprij  and  *  Jonrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Beneal/  J.  394.  [I  annex 
extracts  firom  an  elaborate  note  of  fiomouf  a  bearing  on  this  suoject.  '*  Or  il  fallait, 
poor  obtenir  lea  faveun  de  Visavadattd,  donner  cinq  cents  Purdnas.  .  .  .  Je  ne 
demande  pas.  .  .  na  senl  Eibx^hAjDana."  Introd.  147.  (Note.) — **  II  importe,  en 
premier  hen,  de  remarqner  qae  le  ForsUoa  dont  il  est  parlS  dans  le  texte,  est  une 
monnaie  de  poids,  c'est-i-dire  nne  monnaie  appartenante  k  un  syst^me  purement 
indien,  et  anterieur,  cons^aaemment,  k  I'inflaence  qn'a  exerc6e  dans  I'lnde  le  syst^me 
mon^taire  des  Grecs  de  ta  Bactriane.  Or  dans  le  syst^me  auc^uel  appaitient  le 
PurHna,  qui  est  nn  poids  d'areent,  I'unit^  est  le  RakUk^  c'est-^-dire  le  poids  d'one 
graine  rouse  de  Gondja  ou  ae  I'Abrua  preeatorius.  ...  On  coroprend  qa'on 
arriverait  a  un  r^snltat  beaucoup  plus  Ilev6,  s*il  s'agissait  d'un  poids  d'or;  mais 
I'emploi  dn  mot  Pur&na  nous  interdit  absolument  cette  supposition,  puisque  le 
Purana  est  positivement  donne  pour  un  poids  d' argent.  .  .  .  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit, 
lestermesde  *M&cba'  etde  ^Machaka'  appartiennent,  comme  celuide  'Raktika,'  k  ce 
syst^me  de  poids  foumis  par  la  nature,  et  tr^-problablement  fort  ancien,  qui  carac- 
terise  les  ^poques  de  cinlisation  encore  pen  ayanc6e ;  car  le  Micha  est  un  haricot 
de  I'esp^  dite  Fhateolua  radiatus,  Le  texte  de  notre  l^gcnde  parle  encore  d*une 
autre  monnaie,  le  KArch&pana^  qui  est,  Buivant  Colebrooke  (*  Asiatic  Researches,' 
T.  93)  ^gal  k  80  Raktikds  de  cuivre,  c'est-^-dire  &  175  grains  troy  anglais,  ou,  suivant 
Wilson,  ji  176  grains.  Quoique  le  E&rchclpa^  puisse  etre  aussi  bien  un  poids  d'or 
et  d*argent  que  de  cuivre,  Tensemble  du  texte  me  semble  prouver  qu'il  y  faut  voir  un 
Kdrchapana  de  cuivre,  car  la  courtisane  yeut  certainement  dire  qu'elle  ne  demande 
pas  mdme  k  Upaeupta,  la  plus  petite  somme." — Introduction  a  l*histoiredu£u€Uhitme 
indien^  p.  597.  Professor  Wilson  enters  into  the  question  more  fully.  His  summary 
is  necessarily  of  the  highest  value  in  the  citation  of  Hind(i  authorities,  thoii^ht  he^ 
numismatic  and  other  evidence  might,  perhaps,  have  warranted  a  more  decisive  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  Indian  coinages.]  **  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  native  Indian  currency  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  coining  by  the  Greeks  of  Bactria  (Prinsep :  *  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  i.  384,  anpr4  eit.)  and  certainly  there  are  strong  pounds 
for  admitting  the  probability  that  the  fabrication  of  money  in  India  originated 
with  them.  There  are  some  considerations,  however,  which  militate  against  it. 
That  the  want  of  a  specific  denomination  of  money  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
metallic  medium  of  exchange,  we  know  from  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo- 
Chinese  nations  to  the  present  day,  amongst  wnom  certain  weic^hts  of  gold  and 
silver,  sometimes  bearing  a  stamped  attestation  of  their  standard  value,  take  the 
place  of  coined  money.  This  may  have  been  the  casie  also  with  the  Hindis ;  and  as 
the  different  tables,  which  are  given  in  their  law-books,  of  the  several  values  of  gold 
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incursion  of  Alexander.  In  none  of  the  ancient  books  ^ 
of  the  Hindus  is  mention  made  of  coined  money.  The 
word  ^suvama,'*  or  *gold,'  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Puranas,  is  supposed  to  mean  a  lump  of  gold  of  a 
fixed  weight,  such  as  is  stiQ  current  in  Ava  and  China. 
Colebrooke  states,*  on  the  authority  of  Manu  and  other 
authors,  that  the  ^suvama'  (karsha,  arsha,  or  tolaka) 
was  equal  to  sixteen  mashas.  If  the  masha  was,  as  now, 
about  17.4  grains  only,  this  would  certainly  make  the 
Suyama  *  small  enough  to  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  it 

and  sUyer  refer  to  weight,  not  to  number  (Colebrooke  '  Asiatic  Researches/  t.],  it  is 
likely  that  the  currency  of  the  coantry  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  exclnsiyely,  of  lumps 
of  gold  and  silver  not  bearing^any  impression,  until  the  Hind6s  had  learned  the  use- 
fiilness  of  money  from  their  ^actrian  neighbours,  and  firom  their  foreign  commerce, 
especially  with  Kome.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  a  sort  of 
stamped  coin  eyen  before  the  Greek  invasion.  In  all  parts  of  India  numerous  small 
pieces  of  silver  have  been  found  in  the  ground — some  oblong,  some  square,  some 
round — and  which  were,  no  doubt,  once  employed  as  measures  m  value  (*  Asiatic  Re- 
searches,' xvii.  596,  pi.  V.  y '  (See  Art.  X.  pi.  xx.)  **  They  commonly,  but  not  id  ways,  bear 
upon  them  rude  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon,  a  star  or  nondescript  mark,  to  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  definite  import,  but  the  application  of  which  gives  to  them 
the  character  of  a  coinage.  The  style  of  these  pieces  and  the  rudeness  of  their 
execution,  are  in  favour  of  their  ancient  date,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  after  the 
art  of  fabricating  money  had  been  introduced,  the  making  of  such  coins  would  have 
been  continued.  They  would  have  preceded  also,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  law  which 
inflicts  punishment  on  the  falsifier,  not  only  of  the  standard,  but  of  the  fabric  and 
the  stamp  of  the  coin  as  has  been  noticed  above  ('  Ariana  Antioua,'  pa^e  364^  note). 
Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  punishments  in  the  penal  code  of  the  Hindis 
are  fines,  and  it  is  dijfficult  to  reconcile  such  a  penalty  with  a  mere  weight  of  metal. 
The  100,  600,  and  1,000  Panas,  which  are  the  several  series  of  mulcts  in  Manu, 
might  possibly  have  intended  so  many  pieces,  or  their  equivalent  in  weight  in  some 
other  metal ;  the  Pana  being  either  a  coppw  weij^ht  or  a  coin  of  about  200  grains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  that  of  the  native  Pice  or  copper  coins.  That  it  was  a 
coin  is  so  understood  apparently  by  the  commentator  on  the  text  of  the  '  Tajna^ 
walkya,'  in  which  he  explains  the  word  karsha  or  pana  to  denote  a  fabricated  form  of 
copper  {tdmratya  vikdra),  and  a  text  of  Yichaspati  is  quoted  in  law-books,  which 
defines  a  Karsha  or  Pana  to  be  a  stamped  coin.  That  it  had  come  to  signify  a  piece 
of  money,  there  is  no  doubt,  although  at  what  period  is  open  to  conjecture.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Hindfi  artists  were  employed  by  some  of  the  Greek  princes." — 
*  Ariana  Antioua,' page  408.— E.T.] 

>  The  '  Raj&  Taranffini,'  a  comparatively  modem  work,  mentions  the  dinfrr.  a 
Persian  gold  coin.  [The  term  occurs  also  in  the  Sanchi  inscription  of  Chandra 
Onpta.    Bee  Art.  X.  infr^J] 

>  'Asiatic  Researches,'  ¥.,  93. 

*  See  Mr.  Ravenshaw's  note,  <  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  II.,  page  266. 

*  Major  Wilford,  and  many  as  inyeterate  etymologists,  might  have  derived  oor 
English  'sovereign'  from  this  word,  had  it  chanced  to  hiave  been  current  at  an  earlier 
penod  than  is  assigned  by  our  mint  annals  far  its  introduction,  namely,  Edward  IV.'s 
mgn,  A.D.  1489. 
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did  not  bear  some  stamp :  on  tlie  other  hand,  small 
lumps  of  gold  called  ^  phatang,'  of  a  smaller  weight  and 
value,  and  without  a  stamp,  are  still  brought  from  the 
hills,  and  passed  as  cash  in  the  purchase  of  goods  in  the 
plains.  A  gain,  the  great  analogy  which  is  observed  be- 
tween the  earliest  Indian  coins  introduced  to  our  notice 
by  modem  research,  and  those  of  the  Macedonian  colo- 
nists, is  a  very  strong  argmnent  in  favor  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  art  of  die-cutting  was  introduced  at  that 
period;  and  the  employment  of  Greek  workmen  may 
reasonably  account  for  the  continuance  of  Greek  legends 
where,  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  little  expected. 
A  further  direct  and  incontestable  proof  of  their  connec- 
tion is  derived  from  the  similarity  of  the  monograms  or 
symbols  visible  on  most  of  them.  I  have  inserted,  at 
the  foot  of  the  present  plate,  such  of  these  as  occur  in 
the  coins  before  us.  Most  of  them  may  be  foimd  on  the 
Greek  civic  coins  of  the  Himterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow ; 
those  upon  the  genuine  Greek  coins  are  evidently  cyphers 
or  compounds  of  Greek  letters ;  either  nimierals  marking 
the  date,  or  initials  of  persons  connected  with  the  mint. 

Monogram  1  appears  upon  a  coin  of  Demetrius  of  Syria  (see  plate  t.), 
and  may  be  compounded  of  A  t,  symbolical  of  Antiocb,  tbe  place  of 
coinage  :  it  is  No.  67  of  Combe's  Hunterian  Catalogue.  Monogram  2, 
on  Alexander's  coin  (53  of  Combe)  may  be  a,  and  may  stand  for  one  of 
the  numerous  cities  of  this  monarch's  name.  The  third  (plate  ii., 
fig.  1)  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Greek  letters  pe,  being,  perhaps,  the 
date  (105  of  the  Syrian  era,  or  206  b.c.)^  subjoined  by  A,  betokening 
the  locality. 

The  next  four  (4,  5,  6,  7)  occur  in  the  coins  of  ApoUodotus  and 
Menander  (86,  216,  and  326  of  Combe).  Colonel  Tod  supposes  the 
latter  two  and  fig.  9  to  be  formed  of  numeral  letters,  but  the  oombina- 

*  If  M,  this  coin  should  belong  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  not  Antiochus 
Thcoc,  as  supposed  in  page  25,  from  his  cognomen,  Epiphanes, 
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tion  of  units  is  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible.  8  and  9  appear  on  the 
coin  of  the  last  Bactrian  monarch,  'the  great  king.'  They  are  not 
found  in  Combe ;  but  the  latter  may  be  a  combination  of  the  letters 
o,  T,  H  and  E.  Nos.  10, 1 1,  and  12,  having  four  prongs  and  the  ring  below 
cut  open,  belong  to  the  supposed  Kanishka  coin,  and  all  the  coins  of  the 
rdj&  and  bull,  and  rdjd  and  elephant  type.  These  can  no  longer  be 
interpreted  as  letters,  though  evidently  imitated  from  the  foregoing. 
Monogram  13  occurs  in  one  of  Colonel  Tod's  coins  of  the  same  class, 
with  the  running  figure  (13  of  3rd  series) ;  but  it  may  probably  be  an 
imperfect  impression  of  the  foregoing  symbol.  From  monogram  12  to 
the  lozenge  form  of  14  is  but  a  dight  transition,  and  thus  we  pass  to  a 
wholly  different  class  of  coins,  ascribed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  Pandu 
dynasty,  because  the  inscriptions  are  in  the  same  character  which  is 
found  wherever  the  Pandu  authority  existed ;  in  the  Caves,  and  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarh,  Gimar,  on  the  pillar  of  victory  in  Maiwdr,  and  on 
the  columns  of  Indraprastha  (Dihlf)  and  Praydga  (Allahdbdd). 

[  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  paper  by  Major 
Cunningham^  entitled^  'An  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the 
monograms  found  upon  the  Grecian  Coins  of  Ariana  and 
India,*  published  in  vol.  viii  of  the  *  Numismatic  Chronicle  * 
(London,  1846).  I  have  now  again  to  advert  to  it,  in  some- 
what more  detail,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  earliest  attempt 
at  the  explanation  of  these  symbols  by  James  Frinsep. 

The  general  subject  of  mint  monograms  is  necessarily  a 
difficult  one,  and,  until  lately,  was  rather  shirked  and  avoided 
by  numismatic  writers  ;  in  the  present  instance,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  unusually  complicated  in  the  later  Bactrian  coinages,  not 
only  by  the  use  of  two  distinct  alphabetical  series,  Greek  and 
Arian,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  signs,  and  their  firequent 
association  to  the  number  of  four  and  five  varieties  on  single 
specimens  of  the  subordinate  series  of  coins ! 

Since  Major  Cunningham's  Essay  was  written,'  however, 
not  only  has  great  progress  been  made  in  the  comparative 
geography  of  India  and  Central  Asia ;  but  the  special  question 

^  [  In  this  and  in  many  BunUar  instances  of  works  composed  in  India,  it  would 
Im)  more  aociuate  to  say,  '  Since  the  date  of  the  puhlication  of  the  authorities  the 
author  had  an  onportonity  of  consulting,' — in  preference  to  defining  rehitiye  priority 
in  the  ordinary  European  phraseology.] 
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of  the  interpretation  of  mint  monograms  has  received  more 
attention  and  illustration  from  the  learned  in  Europe.  And 
now — ^when  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy  of 
the  yerification  of  the  monogrammatic  expression  of  the  mints 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  western  section  of  his  do- 
minions;^ and  are  equally  ready  to  recognise  the  Parthian 
employment  of  combinations  of  Greek  letters  to  typify  the 
mints  of  Drangia'  and  Chorasmia/  besides  carrying  on  the 
evidence  of  the  abbreviated  definition  of  the  local  mints^  in 
the  Pehlvi  character/  down'  to  the  date  of  the  Arab  denomina- 
tion in  Persia — we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  concede  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Bactrian  Greeks  observed  some  such  custom. 
The  obstacles  to  any  conclusive  assignment  of  the  purport  of 
these  symbols^  consist  not  alone  in  the  endless  transpositions 
to  which  the  various  letters  of  any  given  monogram  of  ordinary 
complication  may  be  subjected^  but  in  the  parallel  practice^ 
which^  we  have  reason  to  believe^  obtained,  of  inscribing  on  the 
currency  the  names  of  mint  masters  and  others  connected 
with  this  fiscal  branch  of  State  Government,  couched  in 
similarly  combined  literal  ciphers.  This  is  not  the  place* 
however,  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  review  of  Major 
Cunningham's  theory,  or  its  subordinate  application;  but, 
having  said  thus  much  in  acceptance  of  the  general  principle, 
and  being  prepared  to  say  even  more  in  praise  of  the  labour 
and  assiduity  the  author  has  bestowed  on  his  task,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  he  appears  to  have  pushed  his  theory 
into  needlessly  severe  trials,  in  his,  perhaps,  laudable  anxiety 
to  prove  its  complete  comprehensiveness. — E  T.] 

These  coins  are  decidedly  the  most  ancient  of  Hindu 
type  which  are  known,  and  yet,  being  of  pure  gold,  they 
are  generally  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the 


1 

s 

3 
4 


[  Ex.  or,  *  Aradus/  Mionnet,  Supp.  iii.  198.     *  Odessus,'  ihid^  206.] 
LinoBay,  sapnl  cit  J 

\  UnpnbiiBhed  Parthian  (British  Museum)  Monogram,  XOP.] 
'*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  xiii.] 
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characters,  though  unknown,  are  very  clearly  defined ; 
many  of  them  resemble  the  Tibetan  form  of  Sanskrit, 
Most  of  them  may  be  recognized  in  the  inscriptions  (or 
descriptive  titles)  over  the  sculptures  at  Mahabalipuram, 
described  by  Mr.  Goldingham  in  the  ^Asiatic  Eesearches,' 
vol.  v.,  page  79  :  and  as  these  sculptures  are  said  by  tra- 
dition to  represent  the  personages  and  acts  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  the  value  of  some  of  the  letters  may  perhaps  be 
hereafter  recovered.  In  point  of  age  the  coins  can  only 
belong  to  the  Maurya,  the  Sunga,  the  Kanwa  or  the 
Andhra  dynasties  of  Mr.  Wilson's  catalogue  (315  B.C.  to 
428  A.D.) 

Fig.  15  is  copied  from  a  gold  coin,  presented  to  me  by  Captain 
Wade,  who  discovered  it  near  Pfrozpur :  it  agrees  precisely  with 
figs.  5  and  7  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plate ;  the  former  of  which,  stated  to  be 
taken  from  a  drawing  of  a  coin  in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection, 
seems  to  have  been  reversed  by  the  artist,  to  assist  the  engraver,  and 
inadvertently  retained  in  that  position.  Every  letter  of  the  legend 
is  identical  in  the  three  coins. 

[This  is  a  coin  of  Samudra  Gupta^  see  plate  xxii.^  etc., 
tnfrdJ\ 

Fie.  13  is  from  the  sealing-wax  impression  of  a  coin  belonging  to 
Dr.  Swiney :  it  corresponds  precisely  with  No.  6  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plate, 
having  the  trisul  or  trident  of  Siva  in  lieu  of  the  bird  of  Yishnu. 

These  two  coins  are  of  the  description  just  alluded 
to.  They  have  been  found  at  Agra,  Mathura,  Ujjain, 
Ajmir,  and  even  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Wilson  possesses  one 
found  in  a  tank  in  the  Hugli  district.  The  mixture  of 
emblems  on  these  coins  might  almost  persuade  one  that 
they  were  forgeries,  but  that  no  two  have  hitherto  been 
seen  identically  the  same,  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  forge  a  new  die  for  each,  especially  when 
their  price  is  little  beyond  the  value  of  the  metal.     The 
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female  on  the  reverse  sometimes  sits  on  a  well-formed 
chair  or  settee,  sometimes  in  the  Indian  fashion  on  a 
lotus-flower,  at  others,  like  Durgd,  on  a  lion ;  ^  she  holds 
a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand,  in  the  right  a  scarf  or 
riband;  a  glory  encircles  her  head;  her  left  knee  is 
bare. 

The  obverse  represents  a  king  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  with  scale  armour  on  the  legs ;  where  the  coin  is 
worn  (as  in  figure  15),  the  dress  exactly  resembles  the 
modem  coat  and  trowsers.  The  head-dress  in  fig.  13 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  Sassanian  or  Persian  cap.  The 
left  hand  is  invariably  raised,  as  if  holding  a  spear :  the 
right  is  extended,  as  if  placing  an  offering  on  a  small  fire- 
altar.  This  hand  is  more  clearly  defined  in  fig.  15,  than 
in  any  coin  of  the  class  I  have  seen ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  action  is  not  rather  that  of 
plucking  a  flower,  for  an  artist  would  hardly  represent 
the  hand  in  so  hot  a  position,  were  the  object  below  a 
fire-altar ! 

As  another  anomaly  in  these  coins,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  letters  on  the  left  of  the  prince,  in  fig. 
15,  are  identical  with  the  Tibetan  triliteral  compound 
9py^  pronounced  as  ch  or  sh^  with  the  inherent  short 
vowel  a,  spya  or  sJia ;  this  combination  forms  no  word  in 
the  Tibetan  language,  but  with  the  vowel  sign  i  (shi) 
it  would  signify  ^  generic '  or  *  general,'  as  spyi-dpon 
(pronounced  shi-pon)  '  viceroy'  or  ^  governor-general.' 

Now  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  according  to  Mr.  Csoma 
Xoros,  was  only  formed  as  a  modification  firom  the 

»  Tkfe  Colonel  Tod's  plate. 
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Sanskrit  model  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  sera,  up  to 
which  period  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
characteristic  monogram  of  Bactria  should  have  been 
preserved.  The  two  first  letters  of  the  side  inscription 
also  resemble  the  Tibetan  pa^  or  if  the  antecedent  dot  be 
an  r,  pra. 

On  the  right  hand,  in  fig.  15,  is  a  standard  resembling 
in  some  sort  a  Boman  eagle ;  it  is  probably  the  Garuda, 
or  bird  of  Vishnu,  and  if  so,  is  a  proof  of  the  connection 
of   this  coin  with  the  ascendancy  of   the  Yaishnava  . 
sects. 

Of  this  peculiar  class  of  coin,  the  plates  in  the  ^Asiatic 
Besearches'  afford  numerous  varieties.  I  now  pass  to 
another  tjrpe,  more  recent  perhaps  by  several  centuries, 
but  more  rare  than  the  preceding.  The  legends  are 
here  decidedly  in  the  Devanagarf  character;  yet  the 
devices  still  bear  a  near  analogy  to  their  Grecian  proto- 
types :  the  horseman,  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  seated 
figure,  are  revived  with  variations  of  dress  and  attitude, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  feelings  or 
taste  of  the  country  to  represent  the  himian  face,  or 
perhaps  the  artists  found  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task.  Mythological  subjects  were  better  suited  to  the 
Hindus.  The  bull  of  Siva,  the  Singh  of  Durga,  the 
Garuda  of  Vishnu;  Ganesa,  Hanuman,  and  similar 
devices,  predominated  until  the  latest  period  in  the  coins 
of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon ;  *  or  imtil  the  progress  of 
Muhammadan  conquest  interdicted  the  privilege  of 
coining  to  the  tributary  Hindu  princes. 

1  See  plates  iii.  iv.  *  Asiatic  Researches/  xvii. ;  and  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  on 
the  *  R&m&tankas,*  <  Garuda-Madras/  itc. 
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From  the  desultory  mode  in  which  materials  are  col- 
lected for  my  plates,  and  from  a  wish  to  avoid  delineating 
any  that  have  already  appeared  in  print,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  connected  train  of  Hindti  coins ;  and 
the  student  must  refer  to  the  plates  in  the  ^Asiatic 
Besearches,'  vol.  xvii,  for  more  ample  information.  The 
medley  of  types  once  collected  and  preserved,  however, 
may  eventally  afford  the  means  of  a  proper  classification, 
although  it  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  present  state  of 
our  scanty  knowledge. 

Eio.  1 1  is  an  unique  coin  in  Br.  Swiney*8  possession.  I  have  a 
sealing-wax  impression,  from  the  shaipness  of  which  I  conclude  the 
original  to  be  of  gold. 

Obtesse. — ^A  horseman  mounted  and  holding  a  spear  with  the  right 
hand :  the  horse  is  ornamented  with  trappings  in  the  native  style.  A 
curious  scroll  or  symbol  appears  in  front. 

Eetebse. — Siva's  buU  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  the  images  of 
Kandi  in  the  temples.  He  is  also  clothed  in  ornamental  trappings. 
Above,  are  characters  which  seem  to  form  the  words  ^  ^OfH^T  7^  ^^ 
Samagri  deva  in  ancient  N4gari ;  the  If  written  1|  is  met  with  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions  decyphered  by  Wilford,  '  Asiatic  Eesearches/  ix., 
104.  No  such  name  as  Samagri  Deva  occurs  in  the  catalogues  of  Hindu 
dynasties  of  Central  India  or  Magadhi ;  but  the  import  of  the  words 
may  perhaps  be  understood  as  an  honorific  appellation ;  ^^QPRiT  signifies 
'whole/  'entire.'  Were  it  possible  that  the  fourth  letter  were  an 
old  form  of  Kff  we  might  ascribe  the  coin  to  Samanta  Deva,  the  first  of 
the  Ajmir  princes,  who  reigned,  according  to  Wilson,  in  a.d.  500. 
But  such  a  conjecture  is  not  warrantable.  Wilford  says,  the  titles  of 
Sri  and  Deva  were  assumed  by  the  descendants  of  Kama,  as  'Sri 
Kama  Deva,'^  etc.  We  may  therefore  ascribe  this  coin  to  the  Andhra- 
jatiya  or  Andhra-bhritya  dynasty,  some  time  anterior  to  the  Muham- 
madan  invasion. 

[  This  class  of  coin  is  more  fully  described  in  the  text  il- 
lustrative of  pi.  XXV.  infrd,] 

Fie.  12. — ^Two  copper  coios  of  this  die  were  brought  by  Dr.  J.  M. 

1  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  iz.  page  104. 
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Bramley,  from  Nep41,  in  a  collection  of  the  coins  of  that  country;  and 
I  have  inserted  a  drawing  of  them  here,  both  as  a  fair  pledge  that 
other  ancient  Hindu  coins  are  forthcoming  in  that  hitherto  unexplored 
region,  and  as  furnishing  some  very  legible  characters  in  a  class  of 
coin  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  gold  and  copper.  The  lion  or  Sinha 
on  the  reverse  agrees  with  fig.  8,  and  with  fig.  1 2  of  plate  ii.  The 
sitting  female  fig^ure  on  the  obverse  may  be  identified  with  figs.  1,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  and  40  of  Wilson,  and  with  thB  fourth  series  of 
Tod ;  the  characters  are,  however,  of  a  different  class,  the  li  for  in- 
stance, like  that  of  fig.  14,  in  the  last  plate,  more  resembles  the 
Bengali  form  7,  and  is  found  on  the  ancient  grants  and  inscriptions, 
between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  nail-headed  character 
is  noticed  by  Col.  Tod,  as  predominating  in  all  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Mauri  princes  of  Chitor,  from  (S.  465  to  S.  1191)  A.D.  409  to  1135. 

[  Having  concluded  Prinsep's  original  paper.  Art.  IV., 
I  now  proceed  to  introduce  a  detailed  description  of  the 
coin  of  Abdullah  bin  H&zim  (pi.  y.  fig.  8) ;  and,  as  I  shall 
have  to  employ  an  unexpectedly  large  amount  of  Pehlvi  type 
in  the  course  of  this  note,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  that  I 
should  anticipate  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  alphabetical 
series  (which  I  had  designed  to  retain  for  the  Falaeographic 
illustration  of  Art.  IX.),  and  insert  it  at  once  in  this  place. 

The  following  list  displays — First,  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  as 
pointed,  or  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks,  under  the  system 
of  the  modem  Parsis  ;  Secondly,  the  simple  or  normal  letters 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Arabic  characters,  to  whose 
several  phonetic  values  they  may  be  held  to  respond ;  Thirdly, 
the  modifications  to  which  the  simple  letters  are  subjected,  in 
their  combinations  with  one  another:  though  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  single  set  of  Arabic  equivalents  here 
inserted,  are  each  and  all  liable  to  permutation,  under  the 
same  rules  as  those  afifecting  the  variants  entered  in  the  second 
comparative  table. 
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I.— MODERN  PEHLVI. 
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II. — COSOCTJTABLB  SOTTNDB  OF  THE  NOBMAL  LsTTBaS  IK  MoDXBK  PBBSIAH. 
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III. — CoKPOuinw. 
6       41        f. 
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^  [It  will  be  seen  that  I  baye  nraally  departed  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
original,  in  the  Persian  transcription  of  the  redundant  final  )  =:  ^,  for  which  I 
substitute  a  simple  mHn,] 


To  the  right.     .{     ,    ^  IJ 
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The  Pehlvi  coins  of  the  entire  series  of  the  Arabian  Kha- 
lifs  and  local  governors^  are  mostly  uniform  in  type  and  device, 
of  which  the  engraved  specimen  may  be  accepted  as  an  ordi- 
nary example. 

It  bears,  on  its  obverse  face,  in  Fehlvf  characters : 

To  the  left .     .     .     ^^^^  =  \f^\S\3 

On  the  margin,  in  rude  Knfic  letters,  aUIaamj 
On  the  reverse  it  has : 
On  the  left  of  the  altar,  t^r  >^iu..A  fJiJU  »  f  |«^«j(j  '^^  ^*^-  ^^- 
On  the  right  of  the  altar,  .     .     .    ^^  =  ^y^  Merv. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  this  series  of  coins^  I  annex  an  outline  list  of  those 
governors  of  whom  we  have  satisfactory  identifications,  together 
with  a  detail  of  the  chief  cities  wherein  they  struck  money. 

Arab  Khalifi  and  Chvmwra  of  Perna,  etc,,  prmous  to  th$  reform  of  the  coinage^ 
and  the  introduction  of  Eujle  §a  the  official  alphabet : — 

1.  Z(ad-i  Abu  Sofidn .     .     .  a.  ju^        Dardbgird,        a.h.  43.* 

B-  HCiil    *  A.H.  51,53,54. 

^'  ^(J^J  Basrah,  a.h.  55. 

».  ^M)       Nahr[v4n,M.],  a.h.  52. 

E.  ^f  A.H.  52. 

F.  nJfJ^QJA  A.H.  54. 

2.  Mo&via,  with  the  title  of 

'  Amir  of  the  KoreishM  'a.  B&rabgird,        a.h.  43. 

^  [Mr.  Bardoe  Elliot,  of  Patna,  has  a  second  specimen  of  this  mintage.] 
'  [I  most  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  stand  alone  in  this  interpretation ;  Professor 
Olshansen  and  Dr.  Mordtmann  being  both  against  me :  the  former  originally  designed 
to  interpret  the  titular  legend  as  ^O  JCJb  J  j^  <  the  givers  of  strength ;'  while  the 
latter,  correcting  both  Olshansen  and  myself,  adopts  the  yersion  of  ^ITjcJb  J  ^\j^ 
denying  the  first  word  from  the  Pehlyi  pMnn  [U^t^]  'boqI,'  and  translating  the 
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2.  Modvia,  under  the  Btyle  of 

'  Abdullah,  Amfr  of  the 

Koreish' a.  Dar&bgird,         ▲.H.5d,54,57. 

3.  Abdulrahman-i  Zeid  ?     .  c.  Basrah/  i..h.  52. 

A.  Darabgirdy        a.h.  54. 

4.  ObeiduUah-i  Z{4d  .     .     .  a.  „  a.h.45,66.[*]» 

c.  Basrahy  a.h.   58,  59, 

60,  64. 

B.  A.H.  do. 

o.  ^^     Yezd  ?  A.H,  56,  58. 

5.  Selim-i  Zi4d     .     .     .     .  g.  Yezd  ?  a.h.  56. 

H.  f6\M     Ehuziatin,        a.h.  66.  [*] ' 

compound  as  'given  np  of  self'  or  *Boal/  !  [* Zeitachrift,'  1854,  p.  l57].  I  am  not 
Tery  anjdoiu  to  insist  on  the  finality  or  perfection  of  my  own  transcription  from 
any  gfiren  Pehlyl  original  that  has  not  either  context  or  historical  authority  to 
support  it.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  characters  exhibited  aboye  will  indicate,  in  a 
Tery  modified  degree,  the  permutations  all  unpointed  Pehlvi  words  must  be  liable  to ; 

but,  when  to  this  I  add  that,  in  the  coin-writing,  the  j^  •  is  usually  indistinguish- 
able from  the  41  a  (i.e.  W  ^  -:.  or  ^  ) ;  that  the  «tf)  bK  may  be  transformed,  at  the 

option  of  the  reader,  into  a  yery  extensiye  diyersity  of  literal  combinations,  I  may 
haye  commenced  to  giye  a  limited  idea  of  the  real  diflSculties  to  be  contended  against. 
Howeyer,  to  return  to  the  true  test  of  original  documents,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
ailSrm,  apart  from  the  improbability  of  these  associations,  that  the  letters  on  the  five 
coins  I  haye  examined  will  not  answer  to  either  of  the  readings  suggested  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  own.] 

^  [Dr.  Mordtmann  asserts  that  the  g^J,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Ai)/^  i  Baarah^  ought  to  be  read  as^|  Bi,  and  be  held  to  stand  for 
'BihUttm  (p.  169).  I  do  not  agree  with  him!  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.'  xuL  393]. 

*  [The  two  coins  marked  [*]  bear  on  their  reverse  surfaces  the  written  date 

f^^i^)H()H(5  '  twenty-six.'     This  I  have  assumed  to  be  an  error,  or  an  imperfect 

rendering  of  'sixty-six'  ('Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  xi.  290).  Dr. 
Mordtmann  does  not  appear  to  accept  my  rectification,  but  prefers  to  retain  the  ex- 
pressed numbers  in  all  their  original  crudity  (' Zeitschrift,'  1864,  pp.  154-157)  ;  and 
ne  frirther  contributes  a  new  example  of  a  proximate  date,  *  twenty-seven,'  which 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Obeidullah-i-Zi&d,  from  the  mint  numbered  27  in  his  list 


Society, 

J  am  scarcely  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  medals  foreshadowing  not  onfy  the 
coming  ereatness,  out  even  anticipating  the  very  birth  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear !  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  coin  impressed  with  the  designation  of  SeUm-i- 
Zi&d,  associiited  with  the  number  26,  is  to  oe  attributed  in  accordance  with  Hijra 
dates,  it  must  have  been  struck  some  ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  ushering 
into  existence  of  that  individual !  (Ockley,  quoting  MS.  liSud  161  a,  p.  231,  edition 
of  1718,  'A.H.  61 '  'he  was  then  24  years  of  age.')] 
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KhuziBtan, 


5.  Selim-iZldd     .     .     .    .  i.  U^"^     Merv, 

J.   11)41      Herat, 

K.^^        Bab&y  district 

of  Merv. 

6.  Tezid,  under  the  style  and 

title  of '  Abdnllahy  Amfr 

of  the  Koreish '  .     .     .a.  Ddrdbgird, 

7.  Atunar-i  Obeidullah    .     .  c.  Basrah, 

K.  t^^4  Kermdn, 

B. 
H. 

8.  Abdal    Azfz-i    Abdtdlah 

Amir,  vii.  (pi.  iii. 
'  Journal  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society,'  zii.     .     .     .  o. 

9.  Abdullah  bin  Zobeir,  xyii.  n. 
Abdullah-iZobeir,xiy.     .  k. 

„    unpublished.     .     .  v. 
Abdullah,  *  Amfr  of  the 

Koreish,'  xv.  2 .     .     .  m.  fcJ^ 
„    ?  xv.  1  and  3  .     .  k. 

10.  Abdullah-i  Hdzim.     .     .  i. 

L. 

0.    \t6^ 

X. 

11.  Muhammad-i  Abdullah  .  j. 

12.  Amrau-i  Abedoan  ?        .  h. 

13.  Abdal-malik,  'Amir  of  the 

Koreish,'  xziv. .     .     .  h. 

Abdal-malik-i  Merwan,zii  i. 

14.  Khaled-i  Abdullah  ?      .  b. 

c. 


A.H.  63  to  67 
continuously. 
A.H.  66,  67. 

A.H.  67. 
A.H.63,64,67. 


A.H.   60  (M. 
p.  160). 

A.H.  63. 
A.H.  65. 
A.H.  65. 

A.H.  68, 69, 70. 
A.H.  68,  69, 70. 
A.H.  69,  70. 


Yezd, 

A.H.  66. 

Kerm&n, 

A.H.  62. 

» 

A.H.  63. 

ff 

A.H.  69. 

A.H.  63. 

> 

• 

A.H.  66. 

Merv, 

A.H.  63-70. 

Mervalrud, 

A.H.  69. 

\^y  Ballrh  ? 

A.H.  67, 68, 69. 

Babd, 

A.H.  67,  68. 

Herat, 

A.H.  67. 

Khuzistdn, 

A.H.  72. 

» 

A.H.  73. 

Merr, 

A.H.  75. 

A.H.  74. 

Basrah, 

A.H.  75. 
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15.  Hohallib-i  Abu  Safrah    .  b.  a.h.  75,  76. 

A.  Darabgird,  a.h.  76. 

16.  Omiah-i  Abdullah.     .     .  p.  f^^Vf^'^  Sebtan,      a.h.  73. 

Q.  yojiJ^Y*       Khurdsan,  a.h.  73. 

L.  Mervalrud,  a.h.  74. 

17.  Hejdj   bin  Yusaf  {Name 

in  Kufie) b.  ^^  a.h.  78,  79, 

80,  81. 

H.    ^f4l  A.H.  78. 

Even  the  reduced  list  of  the  coins  of  the  early  Arab  Go- 
yemors,  which  I  here  transcribe^  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
comment  in  reference  to  that  most  perplexing  enquiry — the 
identification  of  the  Pehlvi  names  of  mints ;  more  especially 
as  a  writer  whose  learning  and  numismatic  opportunities  I 
have  reason  to  respect,  has,  in  soma  instances,  arrived  at  con- 
clusions opposite  to  my  own. 

My  last  Essay  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  Dr.  Mordtmann's  hands  till  after  he  had  completed 
his  most  recent  memoir  on  Sassanian  coinages  *;  so  that  I  have 
the  advantage  of  him  in  the  independent  evidence  I  have 
collected;  and  which  he  had  had  no  means  of  considering 
when  he  expressed  many  of  the  opinions  from  which  I  dissent. 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  access 
to  the  striking  amount  of  specimens  he  quotes  in  such  elaborate 
detail ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  materials  have  been  more 
complete  in  the  Arabian  section  of  the  Pehlvi  series,  to  which 
alone  I  am  about  to  advert.  So  that,  although  Dr.  Mordtmann 
counts  his  imperial  Sassanians  almost  by  thousands,  he  has  not 
added  a  single  Arab  to  my  list,  nor  suggested  any  satisfactorily 


Xll, 

I860.       ,   -       **  .  - 

Asiatic  Society,'  for  1852,  xiii.  p.  STl.^Br.  Mordtmann's  last  Essay  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Zcitscnrift '  for  1854  :  bis  supplementary  note  to  wbicb  is  dated  *  Constanti- 
nople, 27tb  June,  1853.'] 
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improved*  reading  for  either  my  accepted  or  conjectural  tran- 
scriptions of  the  names  of  the  early  warriors  of  Isl&m. 

Of  the  mints  above  enumerated,  I  have  to  notice  seven, 
in  the  assignment  of  which  we  do  not  concur.  The  first  in 
order  of  the  undetermined  names  is  that  expressed  by  me  in 
modem  Pehlvi  as  H(^-  ^^*  Mordtmann  objects  both  to  the 
transcription  itself,  and  to  my  rendering  it  into  Arabic  as  UiJ  on 
the  following  grounds : — First,  that  the  Pehlvi  nomenclature 
should  necessarily  follow  an  Aramsan  original,  and  not  an 
Arabic  one ;  Secondly,  that  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  place 
in  question  was  lI^IumJ  and  not  Beiz&;  Thirdly,  that  the 
original  three  letters  on  the  coins  read  palpably  as  4^4AJ  ,  Uj 
Besa  or  Fesa. 

In  reply  to  the  first  argument,  I  would  remark,  as  regards 
the  Aramaean  requisition,  that  I  was  not  aware  it  had  yet  been 
conceded  that  Pehlvi  was  definitively  or  exclusively  a  lan- 
guage of  that  class ;  besides  which  it  is  very  doubtful  how 
much  the  word  t^f^  itself  is  peculiarly  Arabic ;  we  have  ys^ 
and  Chaldee  pa>,  p«,  and  fin,  besides  the  Persian  *jJj  *  white." 

>  [Dr.  Mordtmann  has  essayed  to  correct  my  reading  of  No.  xziii  by  substitatmg 
^^Uig^  ^^\;i^y  for  ^UL«^  fc^l^JUll.  If  there  were  any  historical  sup- 
port for  the  alteration  suggested,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  minor  ortho- 
graphical discrepancies,  out  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  Aitile  attempt  to 
alter  without  amendinp^;  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Arab  names,  in  the  imperfect 
expression  of  the  orieinals  through  the  medium  of  the  limited  and  inappropriate 
PehlTi  character,  mignt  be  subjected  to  an  almost  endless  yariety  of  transformations. 
But,  eyen  conceding  the  new  yersion  of  the  patronymic  (whicn  is  not  at  aU  jus- 
tified by  the  form  of  the  second  letter,  or  the  absence  of  the  duplication  of  the  JH 

which  is  constant  in  Mohallib's  own  coins),  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  of 
'Nomaira'  does  not  appear  in  the  detail  of  the  sons  of  Mohallib,  ten  in  number, 
enumerated  by  Tabari,  whereas  the  designation  of  ijJ^^  figures  at  the  head  of  the 
list ;  and  Moghaira  is  further  noticed  by  that  author  as  dying  in  Khor&s&n,  in  82  a.h., 
while  his  fether  was  occupied  beyond  the  Oxus  (Tabari,  cap.  107}.  The  casual 
record  of  his  death  in  this  mere  r^Mum^  of  history,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  he 
had  arriyed  at  some  mark  and  prominence  during  his  lifetime.  (See  also  Ibn 
JCotaiba,  Gott.  1850,  p.  1 VV.)] 

>  [So  also  f)l,  6r.  fiitrvos,  By$su»,  <<*  cloth  of  Byssus,'  so  called  from  its 
whitenesft."  Gesenius.    Vullcrs  continues  the  comparison  thus,  **  ^t^  4  (also)  ittJ 
purus,  \ '  \:  *  *  peculiariter.      Sine  dubio  est  hind.  JLjuwJ,  quod  etiam  AJuJ^  et 
^gjM>  scribitur,  et  e  S.  fiflJM  ortum  est."] 
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Next^  in  respect  to  the  Persian  name  of  '  Bei2&,'  as  given 
by  Abulfeda  from  Ibn  Haukal^  (JSj\m^,  I  would  observe  that 
Fesa  likewise  had  another  name  in  olden  time,  viz.,  ^U^iL^  j  ^]j  ^ 
and  in  neither  case  do  we  know  when  the  changes  in  nomen- 
clature occurred ;  but,  while  objecting  to  insufficient  reasoning, 
I  can  concede  much  to  an  argument  that  is  not  urged  against 
me,  which  is  that  U^i  appears  as  a  mint  city  in  the  immediately 
sequent  series  of  Kufic  mintages,  while  Beiz&  only  occurs  in 
La-Jl  ^,  Derbend.* 

Lastly,  I  would  most  willingly  surrender  all  opposi- 
tion, if  my  fac-similes,  and  the  original  coins  I  am  able 
to  refer  to,  would  permit  my  reading  the  name  as  Dr 
Mordtmann  does,  m^\  ;  but,  although  in  some  specimens 
the  word  might  be  so  rendered,  yet  the  clearest  examples 
from  Firoz  (458,  488  a.d.)  to  Hej&j  bin  Yusaf,  almost  in- 
variably separate  the  second  letter,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
an  ^  6  from  the  preceding  and  following  consonants ;  and 
the  Firoz  coin  (in  the  British  Museum),  which  is  my 
starting  point,  gives  the  third  letter  as  a  clear  and  manifest 
Sassanian  mj(j,  the  definite  outline  of  which  character,  as  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  shape  it,  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  of  its 
true  value.  Otherwise,  Fesa  would  be  to  me  the  best  and  most 
obvious  reading,'  but  both  the  ^  and  the  ^  are  clearly  op- 
posed to  its  acceptance;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  I 
admit,  does  ^jj  satisfactorily  render  the  Arabic  \^auj ; — ^but 
as  the  geographical  question  involved  merely  extends  to 
the  choice  of  one  city  or  another  in  a  given  province,  the 
whole  of  which  province  ordinarily  belonged  to  the  Arab 
governors  on  whose  coins  the  name  of  the  town  appears, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  doubt  which  need  greatly  disturb  my 
arrangement  of  the  general  series. 

The  next  mint  in  my  list  above  quoted,  in  which  we  do 

>  [Hamza  Isfah&ni.]  ^ 

'  [Stickel,  p.  8  ;  Frohn,  a.h.  81,  p.  7.] 

'  [  See  *  Journal  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  xii.,  300,  note.] 
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not  fully  accord,  is  that  marked  D,  which  Dr.  Mordtmann 
accepts  as  Nahrv&n ;  from  the  early  Sassanian  examples  of  the 
monogram  that  I  had  met  with,  where  the  letters  a  and  h 
are  often  discriminated,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
a  was  the  preferable  transcription  for  the  second  character  in 
our  tri-literal  compound.  (See  my  mint  No.  35  *  Journal  of 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,'  xiii.).  But  as  neither  this  nor  the 
two  following  mints  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  historical 
points  dependent  upon  their  due  appropriation  are  too  slight  to 
need  any  lengthened  comment  in  this  place.^ 

The  mint  marked  G  (No.  42  of  my  last  Ust)  I  have  always 
expressed  doubts  about.'  I  was  once  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  ^^  Yezd,  but  my  faith  in  the  attribution,  never  strong, 
has  been  further  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  another  ortho- 
graphical form  for  the  same  name,  viz.,  t^^J^^  Esht, — though 
this  objection  would  be  by  no  means  insuperable.  However, 
under  no  circumstances  can  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mordtmann,  who 
desires  to  make  the  compound  into  *^  Sikestdn.  If  my  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  non-conquest  of  Yezd  by  the  Arabs  at  so 
early  a  date  of  the  Hijra  as  appears  on  the  class  of  ^f|«^ 
coins  bearing  this  monogram,  are  to  hold  good,  these  ob- 
stacles will  tell  with  increased  force  against  the  more  extended 
conquest  of  Sejest&n;  but  I  join  issue  more  definitively  on 
the  forms  of  the  letters  on  the  coins  themselves,  which  I 
have  examined,  transcribed,  and  copied  in  fac-^simile  in  my 
own  plate  i.  No.  42,'  and  no  human  ingenuity  that  I  am 
master  of  could  ever  enable  me  to  transform  the  final  d  into 
the  •  which  'Sikestan'  is  asserted  to  require  in  its  initial 
syllable ! 

^  [  I  may,  howeyer,  obeeire,  en  pataantj  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  want  of  consistency 
in  Dr.  Mordtmann's  renderings,  as  tested  inter  te :  he  accepts  a  Pehlvi  reading  for 
Vam3  with  the  long  f  in  the  first  syllable  (See  his  No.  17,  pp.  16,  153),  while  in  his 
rchlvi  mint  for  jy  LluJ  he  dcpriycs  the  name  of  that  requisite  vowel  (No.  26,  p.  19}] 

3  ['Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  xii.  pp.  2S1,  325;  xiii.  403  ] 
'  ['Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,'  xiii.] 
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The  monogram  h  is  assigned  hesitatingly  ^  by  Dr.  Mordt- 
mann  to  And&mesh  ^^^^JJl  in  Khuzistin^  I  prefer  to  retain  it 
as  fA|4i  Huth,  for  q\m  Khuzist&n. 

The  mint  indicated  by  the  letter  K,  I  assign  to  one  of  the 
districts  of  Merv ;'  some  such  locality  must  needs  be  claimed 
for  it,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  on  the  coins  of  the 
governors  of  Khoras&n,  or  of  those  connected  with  them, 
combined  with  its  non-appearance  on  the  money  of  the 
administrators  of  more  westerly  provinces.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
once  ventured  to  read  it  as  Babylon ;'  having  abandoned  that 
interpretation,  he  now  desires  to  make  it  hu  '  die  Fforte,' 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  '  Besidenz '  at  Madain,  or  any 
other  seat  of  government.^ 

The  mint  fft^  st,  classed  under  the  letter  M,  is  declared 
by  Dr.  Mordtmann,  in  accord  with  M.  Olshausen,'  to  represent 
ji^\  (Axah.jS^]  )  Persepolis.  That  it  typifies  some  mint  not 
very  distantly  removed  from  that  part  of  the  country  is  clear, 
from  its  association  with  (B)  -J(j^y  (H)  t6)J*  and  (N)  Kerm&n 
on  the  coins  of  Aumar4-0beidullah,  who  governed  Persia,  etc., 
for  Mos&b,  but  I  do  not  adopt  its  attribution  to  Persepolis,  as  I 
am  not  prepared  to  read  jar^\  without  the  initial  U 

I  have  classed  the  entire  set  of  the  terminal  additions  to  the 
simple  name  of  Kermdn,  under  the  general  heading  of  that 
province  (marked  N),  as  my  space,  already  too  much  encroached 
upon,  will  scarcely  admit  of  the  elucidation  of  the  various 
details  necessary  to  the  full  determination  of  the  several 
localities  involved. 


>  [Page  18,  No.  22,  "  »JD  oder  »iK."     Taf.  iv.  No.  24.] 

*  [My  authority  for  this  ia  the  *  Marfisid-ul-Ittila.    The  following  is  the  original 
passage: — 

[.j^  J^\i  «!*-•  Juj  [j^VV]  v^V  t-*V  *^^"  uW 

s  ['  Zcitschrifb  der  Deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gescllschaft,'  1860,  p.  93.] 

*  [» Zeitachrift,*  1854,  page  12.] 

*  [Page  13.] 
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The  mint  city  embodied  in  the  letters  \f^^'^fy  I  still  con- 
sider to  be  the  ancient  Balkh^  in  spite  of  much  that  I  am  aware 
may  be  urged  against  the  attribution.^  Under  any  circum- 
stances^ however^  I  look  upon  Dr.  Mordtmann's  notion  of  any 
possible  transformation  of  the  word  into  ^IruMb^j  ZHbulistan^ 
as  simply  out  of  the  question ;  more  especially  as  the  Indo- 
Sassanian  coins  have  already  furnished  us  with  the  true 
Pehlvi  orthography  of  that  name  in  the  form  of  \^f^J^^\^ 

There  are  a  few  mints  whose  attribution  is  altogether  un- 
certain^ which,  like  the  names  of  many  of  the  governors  of 
whom  we  have  no  historic  record,  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
from  this  general  summary.  The  full  details  of  each  may  be 
consulted  in  the  several  papers  of  Dr.  Mordtmann  and  myself 
referred  to  above. — E.T.] 


^  [^Yendid&d,'  Anquetil  da  Perron,  i.  226.  Heeren,  ii.  813.  Moses  of  Chorene,  II. 
c.  ii.  pp.  54, 188.] 

>  [*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  xii.  343.] 
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v.— DISCOVERY  OF  JlS  ANCIENT  TOWN  NEAE 
BEHAT,  IN  THE  BOAb  OF  THE  JAMNl 

AND  GANGES. 

By  Capt.  P.  T.  Cavtlet,  Superintendent,  Do&b  Canal. 

{Extract  of  a  Utter  r$ad  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Aaiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  30th  Jan,  1834.) 

"  X  haye  this  day  deepatclied  for  the  miueain  a  nnmber  of  coins  of  unusual 
interest,  from  their  haying^  been  found  oii  the  site  of  an  ancient  (apparently  Hmd6) 
town,  which  site  is  now  seyenteen  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  and 
upwards  of  twenty-fiye  helow  that  of  a  modem  town  near  it  I  will  confine  myself 
in  this  hasty  notice  to  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  out  of  the  canal 
bed  south  of  the  Belka  falls,  near  the  town  of  Behat,  north  of  8ah6janp(ir,  the 
exposure  took  place ;  and  on  the  canal  being  laid  dry  shortly  afterwards,  the  coins, 
etc.,  were  found  amongst  the  shingle  in  its  hed.  I  may  mention  that  this  line  is 
altogether  distinct  from  that  which  is  said  to  haye  formed  the  ancient  canal ;  and, 
therefore,  eyen  were  there  not  eyident  marks  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
quibbling  as  to  the  articles  haying  been  transported.  In  the  present  case,  the 
se  jtion  directly  aboye  the  inhumed  city  is  as  follows,  the  surface  of  the  country  at  that 
point  being,  howeyer,  much  lower  than  that  on  which  the  town  of  Behat  stands : — 

A.  Grass  jungle  with  cultiyation  on  the  surface  of  the  country  

B.  Biyersand  2|feet. 

C.  A  seam  of  sand  with  traces  of  shingle 

D.  Beddish  clay  mixed  with  sand  12|feet. 

£.  Site  of  ancient  town 

F.  Black  soil  full  of  pots,  bones,  etc.,  in  which  the  coins  and  other  articles 

haye  been  discoyered  6  feet. 

G.  Bed  of  canal,  23  feet  below  the  surfiEu^e. 

**  The  leyel  at  E,  or  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  is  distinct  in  section  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  breaking  down  of  banks,  etc.,  it  might  he 
traced  much  farther :  the  soil  upon  which  the  town  appears  to  haye  stood  is  yery 
black,  and  full  of  bones  and  broken  pots  of  different  descriptions,  bricks  of  a  large 
size  and  of  unusual  shape,  appearing  as  if  they  had  heen  made  to  suit  the  dicular 
form  of  weUs ;  pieces  of  the  slag  of  iron-smelting  furnaces  (such  a  thing  as  smelting 
iron  at  Behat  was  neyer  heard  of),  arrow-heads,  rings,  ornaments  and  beads  of  diffe- 
rent descriptions ;  in  short,  an  Oriental  Herculaneimi,  for  there  appears  eyery  chance 
of  the  diacoyeries  being  extended  hereafter.  The  appearance  of  small  pieces  of 
kankar  ^  (amongst  the  shingle),  of  which  I  also  send  one  or  two  specimens,  is  an 
extraordinary  feature,  as  kankar  is  not  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.*' 


^  B>  i^  kankar,  *  a  nodule  of  limestone.' 
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Note. — ^The  probable  date  of  Captain  Cautley's  sub- 
terranean city,  to  whatever  cause  its  inhumation  may  be 
attributed,  can  be  pretty  well  placed  within  cognate 
limits  through  the  very  fortunate  discovery  of  many 
coins  imbedded  in  the  same  place  with  the  bricks  and 
bones.  The  coins  belong  to  three  different  species 
already  made  known  through  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  on  the 
Society's  cabinet.* 

I.  The  Indo-Scythic  coin,  or  that  having  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  coat  of  mail,  offering  something  on  a  small 
altar  (Nos.  23  to  33,  plate  ii.  '^  Asiatic  Besearches,'  xvii.) 
which  has  been  referred  with  much  probability  to  the 
Christian  era  :^-of  this  only  one  coin  is  recognizable  out 
of  twenty-six. 

II.  The  chief  part  of  the  coins  belongs  to  the  series 
No.  69,  plate  iii.  of  the  same  volume,  of  which  nothing 
at  all  is  known ;  only  two  have  hitherto  been  seen,  one 
of  which  was  dug  up  in  cutting  the  trench  of  the  new 
road  from  Allahdbad  to  Benares:  this,  however,  was 
square,  as  was  a  duplicate  in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collec- 
tion, but  all  those  now  brought  to  light  are  circular : 
they  are  identified  with  it  by  the  elephant  on  one  side, 
and  by  one  or  more  singular  monograms.  Some  of  them 
differ  considerably  in  other  respects,  having  a  Brahmani 
bull  on  the  reverse,  and  an  inscription  in  unknown 
characters  round  the  edge. 

in.  The  third  species  of  coin  is  of  silver.  A  square 
lump  with  no  regular  impression,  but  simply  stamped 
with  various  Chhaps,^  as  might  have  been  the  custom 

*  Sec  *  Asiatic  Hcsearchcs/  vol.  xvii. 
2  <^^lf>-  ehhdp,  *  seal,  impression.' 
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anterior  to  the  general  introduction  of  coined  money. 
Of  this  ancient  coin,  the  Mackenzie  collection  famishes 
abundant  examples  (plate  y.  figures  101  to  108)^  but  his 
researches  altogether  fSEtiled  in  ascertaining  their  date^  or 
even  their  genuineness,  both  which  points  are  now  satis- 
factorily developed  by  the  present  discovery.  They  must 
all  date  posterior  to  the  Indo-Scythic  dynasties  in  Bactria, 
and  belong  to  a  period  when  (as  in  China  at  present) 
silver  was  in  general  current  by  weight,  while  the  inferior 
metals  (for  all  of  the  present  coins  are  not  of  copper) 
were  circulated  as  tokens  of  a  fixed  nominal  value. 

This  discovery  alone  would  be  of  great  value,  but  it 
is  only  one  of  innumerable  points  for  which  we  may 
eagerly  expect  elucidation  fi:om  this  Herculaneum  of  the 
East. 

The  appearance  and  state  of  the  tooth  and  bone  sent 
down  are  also  of  high  interest ;  they  are  not  entirely 
deprived  of  their  animal  matter,  though  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  tooth  is  of 
the  same  size,  and  belongs  to  an  animal  of  the  same 
family  (Buminant),  as  those  found  in  the  Jamna,  pre- 
sented by  Captain  E.  Smith  at  the  last  meeting ;  but  the 
mineralization  in  the  latter  has  been  completed,  whereas 
in  these  it  remains  imperfect. 


II 
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FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
TOWN,  DISCOVERED  AT  BEHAT,  neak  SAHARANPXJR, 

By  Capt  P.  T.  Cautlet,  Supt.,  Doab  Canal. 
{In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  SOth  AprU,  1834.) 

"  With  more  coins  and  other  articles  that  have  heen  found  in  our  Herculaneum, 
I  haye  now  the  pleasure  of  sending^  a  sketch  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Behat,^  which  wiU  be  more  descriptiye  of  the  ancient  town,  with  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  mountain  torrents  in  its  yicinitj,  than  any  explanation  that  I  could  give  in 
writing :  the  total  absence,  moreoyer,  of  any  tradition  of  its  haying  existed,  and  the 
little  information  to  be  gained  from  natiyes  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  unless  coming 
under  their  immediate  obseryation,  places  me  in  dependence  solely  on  the  few  notes 
that  I  haye  by  me,  which  I  fear  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

"  Tradition,  but  eyen  that  of  the  yaguest  description,  carries  us  back  to  the  reign 
of  Sh&h  Jah&n,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  and  his  successors  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire.  Sh&h  Jah&n  built  a  palace  or  hunting  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  range  of  hills  on  a  branch  of  the  Jamn&  riyer,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Behat.  This  palace,  which  consists  of  a  main  quadrangle  of  800  feet  square,  with 
numerous  buildings  and  minor  courts  attached,  is  now  in  peripct  ruin,  the  super- 
structure only  remaining  in  a  few  places,  and  that  entangled  and  held  together  by 
arms  and  roots  of  the  Bur  (Ficus  Indica)  and  other  jungle  trees ;  at  Baipur,  Nyashahr, 
Fyz&b&d,  and  other  places  between  Behat  and  this  palace  are  remains  of  the  same 
period  in  the  shape  of  mosques,  tombs,  etc. ;  and  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
contain  marks  of  a  once  extended  cultiyation,  and  indication  of  the  country  haying 
been  more  thickly  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present.  It  may  be  fairly  pres^med  that 
all  the  Musalm&n  buildings  now  in  existence  in  these  localities  are  due  to  a  period 
posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Behat  itself  contains  a  mosque  and 
tomb  near  it,  with  only  one  brick  house  or  enclosure,  but  a  number  of  masonry  wells, 
and  is  said  to  haye  been  a  large  town  at  the  period  alluded  to ;  but  the  ruins  and 
tomhs  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  this  era  are  south  of  the  present  town,  and  in 
quite  a  different  direction  to  the  antiquities  that  haye  been  now  discoyered. 

'*  To  a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  strange  reyolutions  that  take  place  on 
the  surface,  in  the  proximity  of  these  mountain  torrents,  proyincially  termed  '  r&os,' 
the  mere  change  of  the  riyer's  course,  or  an  extensiye  deposit  of  sand  on  a  wide  sur- 
&ce,  thereby  laying  waste  largo  tracts  of  cultiyable  soil,  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising :  such  changes  are  in  constant  progress,  and  things  of  annual  occurrence ! 
The  course  of  the  Nog&on  r&o  has  been  so  altered  within  the  last  half  century, 
according  to  the  information  of  a  respectable  Zamlnd4r  or  landholder  who  resides  at 
Behat,  that  the  features  of  the  country  are  perfectly  changed  since  his  childhood  : 
he  mentions  (a  circumstance  borne  out  by  my  excayations),  that,  in  his  recollection, 
<  all  the  country  between  the  two  riyers  through  which  the  present  canal  runs,  and 
on  which  the  Belka  FaUs  are  now  constructed,  was  a  low  clay  soil  (dh&ka),  with  rice 

1  [  Omitted  in  this  reprint.  Colonel  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley  has  been  obliging  enough 
to  reyise  for  mo  such  portions  of  this  paper  as  wore  dependent  upon  the  original  map 
for  due  iUustration.] 
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caltiYation ;  that  this  tract  now  is  raised  five  h&t'hs  (cubits)  by  a  deposit  of  sand) 
caused  by  one  yery  seyere  rainy  season,  in  which  the  present  town  of  Behat  was  in 
jeopardy.'  This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  canal  excayations,  the  superficial  fiye 
to  seyen  feet  of  which  was  sand,  reposing  on  a  reddish  sandy  clay ;  the  section  at  the 
point  where  the  ancient  town  is  buried  shows  the  same  deposit  of  4|  feet  with  the 
same  substratum  of  clay !  The  Behat  kh&la  or  rayine  opening  out  into  the  Muskura 
riyer  is  said  to  haye  been  much  enlarged  by  the  ancient  canal,  when  great  mischief  was 
done  to  the  neighbourhood ;  referring  to  the  last  attempt  at  making  use  of  this  line 
as  a  canal  by  the  BohiUa,  Z&bita  Kh&n,  who  has  the  credit  of  haying  carried  water  to 
the  town  of  Jal&l&b&d  and  his  fortified  camp  GK>usgarh.  I  also  desire  to  adyert  to 
the  strange  tortuous  outline  of  this  rayine,  as  near  it  lies  the  old  town  at  a  depth  of 
seyenteen  feet  from  the  surface,  with  a  super  deposit  of  12|  feet  of  a  reddish  sandy 
clay. 

"  The  Muskura  and  Nog&on  are  torrents  from  the  Siwalik  hills,  running  parallel 
to  each  other  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  These  torrents  are  separated  by  a  tract 
of  alluyial  country,  which  is  contracted  to  a  width  of  1§  mile  at  the  point  where  the 
town  of  Behat  (which  lies  equally  distant  between  them)  is  situated.  A  rayine,  rising 
on  the  north-east  of  Behat,  drains  this  alluyial  tract,  and  falls  into  the  Muskura  at  a 
point  south  of  and  below  the  town.  The  naliye  engineer  who  originally  designed 
the  Do&b  Canal,  and  who  in  all  cases  took  possession  as  far  as  he  could  of  natural 
hollows,  excayated  a  channel  from  the  Nog&on  torrent  to  the  head  of  the  rayine  aboye 
mentioned,  taking  adyantage  thereby  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course  for  the  passage 
of  the  canal  water.  The  difference  of  leyel  between  the  bed  of  the  Nog&on  (which, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  two  torrents),  and  that  of  the 
Muskura,  at  the  point  where  the  rayine  joined  it,  was  twenty-one  feet ;  the  length 
of  canal  channel,  with  all  the  tortuosities  of  direction  taken  np  by  the  engineer,  was 
about  three  miles.  The  ayerage  &11  or  decliyity  of  bed  per  mile,  tiierefore,  was  seyen 
feet ;  the  bed  itself  consisted  of  sand  and  soil  intrinsically  alluyial. 

*'  Now,  it  may  be  supposed  that  had  the  canal  water  been  allowed  to  pass  oyer 
this  line  without  masonry  or  works  of  some  sort  to  protect  it  from  erosion,  the  wear 
and  tear  arising  from  a  rapid  under  such  circumstances  would  in  a  yery  short  space 
of  time  haye  brought  the  whole  of  the  torrent  of  the  Nog&on  into  the  channel  of  the 
Muskura,  thereby  establishing  a  permanent  junction  between  the  two  torrents  at  a 
point  below  the  town  of  Behat. 

*'  The  existence  at  the  present  day  of  these  torrents  on  separate  courses  led  to  the 
inference  that  here  were  the  difiiculties  that  interfered  with  the  engineer  in  his 
original  project.  It  was  probable  that  the  canal,  if  eyer  opened  at  all,  was  only 
maintained  as  an  open  channel  for  a  limited  period ;  or  that,  on  diBcoyering  the 
danger  arising  frt>m  such  an  excess  of  slope  as  twenty-one  feet  in  three  miles,  the 
engineer  had  adopted  the  expedient  of  oyercoming  the  difficulty  by  the  construction 
of  masonry  works :  the  exposition  of  the  old  foundations  and  brick- work,  accom- 
panied by  other  remains  to  which  I  haye  lately  drawn  your  attention,  might  haye 
been  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  canal  works.  Such  was  the  first  impression  on  my 
mind  on  hearing  that  ruins  had  been  laid  bare  at  this  particular  spot,  and  it  was  in 
full  expectation  of  haying  this  yiew  realized  that  my  yisit  to  them  was  undertaken. 
An  examination  of  the  locality  placed  all  doubt  out  of  the  question.  There  was  a 
distinct  stratum  of  black  soil  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  country, 
not  confined  to  a  narrow  limit,  but  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
line  of  canal.  The  section  exhibited  by  the  canal  channel  was  marked  by  the  remains 
of  a  brick  wail  in  titu,  with  here  and  there  irregular  masses  of  brick  work,  all  o^ 
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which  were  confined  to  the  fltratom  abore  alluded  to,  which  in  its  character  was 
precisely  that  of  the  soil  on  the  site  of  deserted  towns  and  Tillages  now  existing 
elsewhere,  rich  in  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  bones,  sculls,  etc.  etc.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fJM^t  that  here  was  the  site  of  a  town  or  Tillage  hurried  under  the 
material  brought  down  by  the  neighbouring  torrents,  and  by  the  drift  sands  which 
to  the  present  day  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  around  Behat.  The 
remains  were  distinctly  those  of  domestic  habitations,  and  were  totally  unconnected 
with  works  for  canal  purposes.  At  what  period  the  catastrophe  occurred  which  led 
to  the  desertion  of  the  town,  it  is  hopeless  to  inquire ;  but  I  hsTe  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  other  towns  similarly  situated,  and  that  accidental  circumstances  like  those 
which  hsTe  led  to  the  present  discoTery,  will  show  that  population  existed  in  this 
region  when  the  whole  surface  was  on  a  much  lower  lerel  than  it  is  at  present.^ 
That  the  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  to  those  con- 
Tersant  in  such  matters — and  I  cannot  refer  to  one  better  able  to  giTc  an  opinion  than 
yourself— the  coins  which  I  haTe  submitted  to  you  may  o£fer  the  means  of  unraTelling 
the  mystery. 

**  The  surface  of  the  country  on  which  the  town  of  Behat  stands  does  not  exhibit 
any  distinct  basin  or  hollow ;  on  the  contrary,  one  continuous  slope  with  indentations 
at  each  of  the  riTers  is  a  remarkable  feature.  The  proximity  of  the  sand-ridges  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  and  site  of  the  ruins,  and  the  directions 
in  which  they  haTe  established  themseWes,  might  lead  to  speculations ;  but  these  are 
just  as  well  aToided ;  for  if,  as  we  must  allow  (from  finding  shingle  and  old  beds  of 
riTers  many  feet  below  the  present  surface)  the  surface  has  been  undergoing  changes 
we  haTe,  with  the  agency  of  mountain  streams  and  winds,  data  sufficient  to  shew 
that  the  inhumation  of  a  city  was  nothing  at  all  extraordinary. 

"  It  may  be  interesting,  with  reference  to  the  constant  change  of  surface  in  this 
region,  to  mention,  that  when  engaged  in  constructing  a  bridge  at  the  Tillage  of 
Gandewar,  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  canal  than  the  Nog&on  r&o,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  water  for  the  works  was  such,  that  I  was  induced  to  sink  a  shaft  in  the 
canal  bed.  The  well  was  sunk  thirty  feet  to  water;  the  upper  twenty  feet  was 
through  the  reddish  sandy  clay  aboTe-mentioned,  below  which  was  shingle  or  boulders 
exactly  resembling  those  found  now  in  the  beds  of  all  these  riTers ;  through  ten 
feet  of  this  shingle  water  was  found.  This  nearly  corresponds  with  the  bed  of 
shingle  now  laid  bare  south  of  the  Belka  Falls,  and  amongst  which  the  coins,  etc. 
haTe  been  found ;  and  I  haTe  no  doubt  that  it  is  all  part  of  an  extensiTC  line  formerly 
the  bed  of  the  escapes  from  the  lower  mountains.  If  this  is  true,  it  goes  far  to 
proTe  a  circumstance  that  I  before  mentioned  in  a  communication  to  the  Society, 
that  the  enormous  discharge  of  matter  from  these  lower  hills  is,  in  its  distribution, 
gradually  raising  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  skirting  their  bases !  I  may 
mention,  that  near  a  Tillage  named  Jytpfir,  three  miles  south  of  the  K&low&la  Pass 
(at  which  Pass  water  is  within  ten  inches  of  the  surface)  a  well  was  sunk  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid  sixty  feet  deep  through  a  succession  of  beds  of  shingle,  without 
finding  water  at  all.  At  a  place  six  miles  south  of  this  again,  water  was  within 
eight  feet  of  the  surface.  This  phenomenon  extends  apparently  on  the  whole 
line  between  the  Jamn&  and  Ganges ;  that  is  to  say,  water  is  near  tiie  surface  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  shews  itself  near  the  surface  again  ten  miles  south,  being  in  the 

^  At  a  point  near  Eulsea,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Behat,  bricks  and  coins 
similar  to  those  hero  adTcrted  to,  were  discoTered  in  excaTations  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  MuskuTB  ri^cr,  considerably  below  the  surface  of  the  country. 
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intennediate  distance  at  a  great  depth.  In  building  the  maeoniy  dam  on  the 
Nog&on  riyer,  -water  was  found  at  a  depth  of  twent j-nine  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
torrent ;  the  excaration  being  through  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  but  no  shingle.  The 
only  mark  of  building  which  has  been  as  yet  found  in  the  site  of  the  old  town  is  a 
portion  of  a  foundation,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  cleared  out  and  broken 
by  the  canal :  the  bricks  were  soft  and  friable.  This  foundation  was  sunk  about  four 
feet  in  the  black  soil,  terminating  on  its  surface.  The  great  quantity  of  bricks 
scattered  in  the  canal  bed  proves  distinctly  that  many  more  foundations  had  been 
cleared  out,  and  it  is  posrible  that  when  I  haye  time  to  sink  wells  in  neighbouring 
points,  so  as  to  detect  the  boundaries  of  these  ruins,  I  may  bring  to  light  matters 
of  g^reater  interest  than  those  eyen  now  before  us.  The  bricks  discoyered  are  of  a 
large  size,  and  generally  speaking,  badly  burned  (similar  to  some  that  were  found  on 
a  former  occasion  at  Manukmow,  near  Sah&ranpfir,  where  a  quantity  of  old  foun- 
dations were  discoyered,  consisting  entirely  of  the  same  sized  bricks) ;  a  number  of 
them  wedge-shaped  5?  J  {^^J*  ,^  as  if  intended  for  weU-building,  and  better  burned 
than  the  square  ones.  Amongst  the  fragments  of  pots  were  some  which  the  natives 
recognised  as  resembling  those  now  used  in  making  indigo — long  elliptical  vessels ! 
The  fragments  of  pots,  bones,  teeth,  and  articles  of  this  description,  are  in 
abundance.  In  sinking  three  wells  on  the  west  of  the  canal  near  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  the  same  section  of  soil  appeared,  and  the  same  articles  were  discovered  on 
reaching  the  black  stratum.  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  time  when  I 
can  have  leisure  to  make  further  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood,  enabling  me  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  discovery. 

**  At  a  spot  considerably  south,  a  large  masonry  well  was  exposed  in  the  canal 
channel.  I  had  this  cleared  out  and  partly  removed,  supposing  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  making  further  discoveries.  I  send  to  the  Society  an  article  (either 
lead  or  pewter  ^)  which  was  the  only  thing  of  metal  found :   a  great  quantity  of 

<  gharts '  or  water-pots  were  taken  out  whole,  as  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  well  and 
sunk ;  the  bones  also  of  two  deer  (b&rasing6s),2  the  horns  broken  in  pieces,  but  the 
jaw-bones  and  other  parts  tolerably  perfect.  From  the  circumstance  of  finding  so 
many  unbroken  *  gharas '  the  natives  seem  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  town  or 
village  well,  and  not  that  in  use  for  irrigation.  If  the  ancient  town  extended  to  this 
poin^  it  would  be  extensive  indeed,  but  of  this  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
probability. 

"  The  presence  of  the  deer's  bones  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  number  of  these,  as 
well  as  other  wild  animals,  are  constantly  lost  in  galloping  over  the  jungles,  and 
falling  into  deserted  wells.  The  well  in  question  was  doubtless  one  of  this  description 
for  a  long  time  after  either  the  town  or  cultivation  for  which  it  was  intended  was 
deserted,  and  remained  long  open  amongst  the  high  grass  and  jungle  which  so  rapidly 
obtain  in  this  part  of  the  country  when  the  hand  of  man  is  absent.  All  marks  of 
this  well  were  so  completely  obliterated,  that  the  present  canal  was  excavated  over 
it  without  its  being  discovered.  The  bricks  used  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
description  as  the  square  ones  above  described. 

"  Amongst  the  metal  articles  found  in  the  site  of  the  old  town,  are  a  great 
number  of  *  sal&ls '  or  instruments  in  use  in  a  Hindtist&ni  lady's  toilet  for  applying 

<  surma'  (antimony)  to  the  eyes,  made  of  copper  apparently.    To  this  circumstance 

1  This  small  disc  or  wheel  does  not  bear  any  marks  of  antiquity. — J.P. 


^  ^  • 
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my  attention  w&b  drawn  by  a  natiye  'ran&r'  (goldsmith),  who  obserred  that  now 

articles  of  this  description  were  never  made  of  that  metal.    The  great  quantity  of 

rolls  of  metal  and  wire  found  would  lead  a  person  to  suppose  that  the  main  ex- 
humation at  present  consiBted  of  a  smith's  shop !    There  are  some  other  things,  one 

bearing  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  to  a  small  cannon  (17),  another  to  a  button 
hook,  etc.  etc.  The  quantity  of  slag  of  iron  smelting  furnaces  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, for  although  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  mountains  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  not 
the  practice  now  to  import  it  in  than  state  into  the  plains. 

"The  number  of  coins  found,  and  in  my  possession,  is  170,  amongst  which  are 
two  intruders  that  would,  if  they  belonged  to  this  town,  very  considerably  reduce 
the  antiquity  of  it;  but  firom  the  circumstance  of  there  only  being  two,  and  from 
their  appearance  (haying  no  mark  of  that  antiquity  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  all 
the  other  coins  found)  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  my  myrmidons 
haye  been  false,  or  that  these  are  stray  coins :  ^  both  of  them  are  sent  with  this 
letter.  My  method  of  collection  was  by  giving  new  coin  for  old,  that  is  to  say,  new 
pice  for  all  the  old  ones,  and  new  rupees  for  all  the  old  rupees  discovered,  and  re- 
muneration according  to  the  value  of  other  articles  :  this  may  have  raised  the  cupidity 
of  some  speculator  to  introduce  these  two  Musalm&n  coins  into  my  cabinet.  All 
those  upon  which  any  mark  is  apparent,  and  all  other  articles  worthy  of  transmission, 
will  be  sent  to  the  Society's  museum. 

MEMOIE  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS  FOUND  AT  BEGHEAM, 

IN  THE  KOHISTAN  OF  KABUL. 

By  Chasles  Masson. 
{Stad  at  a  Meeting  of  tho  Aeiatie  Society  of  Bengal^  -^P^y  1834.) 

[Mr.  C.  Masson's  first  memoir  on  the  ancient  coins  found  at 
Beghrdm^  in  the  Kohist&n  of  Kfibul,  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  *  for  1834 ;  it 
extends  over  no  less  than  twenty-two  pages  of  close  type^  and  is 
illustrated  by  seventy-two  rather  indifferent  fac-similes  of 
coins ;  its  value  or  utility  has  necessarily  been  superseded  by 
the  more  learned  and  systematic  work*  of  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  descriptive  of  the  same  medals.  I  therefore  confine 
myself  to  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Masson's  papers  as  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  more  prominent  sites  of  his  discoveries. 
Such  details  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  first  memoir  are 
inserted   in   this   place,  with  a  view   to   preserve,  as   far   as 

^  Our  author  need  be  under  no  alarm  whaterer  from  the  presence  of  these  two 
coins,  which  must  haye  been  purely  accidental,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
antiquities  of  Behat ;  for  on  examination,  one  turns  out  to  be  a  pais&  of  Indor,  the 
other  of  Lakhnaw,  both  known  by  their  respectire  symbols,  and  quite  modem. — J.P. 

*  p  Ariana  Antiqua:'  London,  1841.1 
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possible,  the  continuous  order  of  the  original  publications 
in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.'  A  full 
recapitulation  of  each  year's  acquisitions  will  be  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  third  memoir,  immediately  preceding  Art. 
XII.  of  this  series  of  James  Prinsep's  Essays. — ^E.T.] 

« In  July  of  the  present  year  (1833),  I  left  the  city  of  K&bul,  to  explore  the 
districti  north  of  it  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  Hindd  Ktish,  with  the  primary 
object  of  identifying  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Cancasom.  Although  upon  this 
question  I  defer  a  decision,  until  I  can  consult  the  ancient  authorities,  there  being 
many  spots  which  would  agree  therewith  in  a  local  point  of  view,— I  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  discoyery  of  numerous  interesting  objects,  and  among  them  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  of  immense  extent,  on  the  plain  now  called  Beghr&m,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  riTers  of  Ohorband  and  Panjshir,  and  at  the  head  of  the  high 
road  leading  from  Khw&jah  Khedri  of  Kohist&n,  to  Nijraw,  Taghaw,  Lughm&n  and 
JaUd&b&d.  I  soon  learned  that  huge  numbers  of  coins  were  continually  found  on 
the  plain  of  Beghr&m,  and  my  first  excursion  put  me  in  possession  of  about  eighty, 
procured  with  difficulty,  as  their  owners  were  suspicious  of  my  motives  in  collecting 
them.  The  coins  were  of  such  a  type  and  description,  as  naturally  increased  my 
ardor  in  their  research ;  and,  succeeding  in  allaying  the  mistrust  of  the  finders,  I 
obtained  suooessiTe  parcels:  until  up  to  this  time  (NoTcmber  28th,  1833),  I  hare 
accumulated  1,865  copper  coins  and  fourteen  gold  and  silver  ones,  the  latter  Br&h- 
manical  and  Eufic.  Of  course  many  of  these  are  of  no  value,  but  I  persevered  in 
my  collection,  under  the  hope  of  obtaining,  ultimately,  perfect  specimens  of  every  type 
and  variety  of  coin ;  in  this  I  have  but  partially  succeeded,  so  great  is  the  diversity 
of  coins  found  at  this  place,  that  every  fresh  parcel  of  100  or  150  ooina  yields  me 
one  or  more  with  which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted. 

"  I  may  observe  that,  on  my  return  from  K&bul,  from  my  first  excursion,  I  found 
two  persons  there,  busy  in  the  collection  of  coins.  I  left  them  the  field  of  the  city, 
and  confined  my  attention  to  the  more  distant  and  ample  one  of  Beghr&m.  Besides, 
as  my  object  was  not  merely  the  amassing  of  coins,  but  the  application  of  them  to 
useftil  purposes,  I  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  collection  from 
a  known  spot,  with  which  they  would  have,  of  necessity,  a  definite  connection, 
enabling  me  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the  points  they  involved. 

**  I  suppose  that  no  less  a  number  than  thirty  thousand  coins,  probably  a  much 
larger  number,  are  found  annually  on  the  *dasht'  or  plain  of  Beghr&m,  independently 
of  rings,  seals,  and  other  trinkets.  Gold  and  silver  coins  occur  but  rarely.  If  we 
allow  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  since  the  final  extinction  of  this  city  (and  I  have 
some  idea  that  negative  proof  thereof  might  be  adduced),  and  if  we  allow,  as  I  pre- 
sume is  reasonable,  that  the  same  or  not  a  less  number  of  coins  has  been  annually 
extracted  from  its  site,  we  have  a  total  of  fifteen  millions,  a  startling  amount,  and 
which  will  not  fail  to  excite  curiosity  as  to  this  second  Babylon.  The  antique 
treasures  of  Beghr&m,  until  their  partial  diversion  this  present  season,  have  been 
melted  in  the  mint  at  E&bul,  or  by  the  coppersmiths  of  that  city  and  of  Gharik&r. 
The  collection  of  them  is  made  by  Afgh&n  shepherds,  who  sell  them  by  weight  at  a 
very  low  price  to  itinerant  *  misgars '  or  coppersmiths,  who  occasionally  visit  their 
tents ;  and  these  again  melt  them  down  themselves,  or  vend  them  at  a  small  profit  to 
the  officers  of  the  mint.*' 

6 
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NOTE  ON  THE  COINS  FOUND  BY  CAPTAIN  CAUTLEY, 

AT  BEHAT. 

Thb  acoompanying  plate  (iy.)  exhibits  fsEiithful  repre- 
sentations of  some  of  the  coins  presented  by  Captain 
Cautley  to  the  Society.  Those  numbered  1  to  6  are 
all  of  the  same  character,  and,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
entirely  new  to  Hindti  numismatology,  although  con- 
nected by  a  peculiar  symbol  with  the  fifth  series  of 
Colonel  Tod's  plate  ^  (fig.  19  of  the  present  plate) ;  also 
with  the  copper  coins  68,  69,  of  Mr.  Wilson's  third  plate* 
(fig.  22  of  the  present  plate) ;  and  with  fig.  19  of  Mr. 
Masson's  collection,'  in  plate  ix.  of  the  April  number  of 
the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal' ;  all  three 
series  in  other  respects  differing  materially  from  one 
another. 

Fig.  1  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  this  new  series.  It  is 
a  silyer  coin  of  the  size  depicted  in  the  engraving,  and  weighs  twenty 
grains.  The  silrer  has  been  so  acted  upon  by  long  oontLnned  borial, 
tibat  on  arrival  in  Calcutta,  wafered  on  to  the  folds  of  a  letter  for 
security,  the  removal  of  the  wafer  stripped  off  a  thin  film  of  silver  from 
its  Bur£u2e.     The  impression  howeyer  is  still  perfect  and  in  deep  relief. 

Obvsbsb. — A  female  figure  clothed,  in  her  right  hand  a  stalk, 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  large  open  flower  (this  emblem  will  be  seen 
to  be  common  to  another  class  of  Indian  coins) ;  on  her  right  stands 
an  animal,  of  the  precise  character  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  positive  assertion: — ^it  has  a  stout  straight  trunk,  which  might 
pass  for  that  of  a  deer  or  horse,  but  the  head  more  resembles  that  of 
a  bird,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  radiated  crest,  which  at  first  sight 
wears  the  appearance  of  horns.  On  the  left  of  this  nondescript  animal 
is  a  symbol  or  monogram  much  resembling  character  5  of  the  Alla- 
habid  inscription,  No.  1,  but  square,  instead  of  round,  in  the  body. 
There  are  other  characters  round  the  maigin  but  partially  visible. 

^  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Ariatie  Society,'  vol.  i. 

*  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  toI.  xrii. 

'  [  '  Ariana  Antiqoa,'  xt.,  fig.  26  reproduces  the  same,  or  a  nearly  identical  coin.] 
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Rbykbsb. — ^The  opposite  side  of  this  curiouB  coin  presents  an  assem- 
blage of  symbols,  the  purport  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  centre  seems  to  represent  a  temple,  a  pyramidal 
building  with  three  tiers  of  rounded  suras,  spires  or  domes,  surmounted 
by  a  kalsi  or  pinnacle  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T :  the  contour  of  this 
device  resembles  also  the  Hindu  drawings  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
it  may  be  intended  to  pourtray  some  holy  hill,  connected  with  the 
mythology,  or  with  the  locality,  of  its  place  of  coinage :  beneath  the 
pyramid  is  a  waved  line,  which  may  also  depict  the  sea,  and  point  to 
some  fabulous  mountain  in  the  ocean,  as  Lankd  or  Meru.  To  the 
right  is  another  curious  emblem,  which,  for  want  of  more  correct  in- 
formation, we  may  call  a  tree  of  triple  branch,  standing  in  a  frame  or 
on  a  kind  of  chabutra  or  platform.  To  the  left  is  the  swastiki  emblem 
of  four  legs  conjoined ;  and  below  it  a  figure  very  similar  in  form  to 
some  compound  Greek  characters  on  the  Bactrism  coins.  There  is  a 
legend  around  the  margin  consisting  of  the  letters  hitherto  called 
Pehlv{,  but  which  I  think  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  denominate 
otherwise. 

[  Any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on  this  coin  had  better 
be  reserved  for  the  illustration  of  the  analogous  piece  delineated 
as  fig.  16,  plate  xix.,  under  Art.  X.  A  similar  course  will  be 
pursued  with  most  of  the  specimens  in  this  plate.] 

Fio.  2. — ^A  copper  coin,  similar  in  every  respect  to  fig.  1,  but  of 
inferior  execution :  in  this  the  circles  of  the  chaitya  or  temple  are  made 
square,  and  resemble  common  masonry. 

Fios.  3,  4,  5,  are  smaller  copper  (or  rather  white  bronze)  coins, 
stamped  only  on  one  side,  except  No.  5,  which  has  a  faint  impress  of  a 
trisul  on  the  reverse.  The  form  of  the  tree  is  altered,  and  the  frame 
below  has,  in  some  specimens,  four  compartments  instead  of  two  :  the 
swastikd  is  also  exchanged  for  four  circular  rings. 

[  Prinsep  subsequently  discovered  that  the  letters  visible  on 
coin  6  formed  a  portion  of  the  word  y  j- 1  ^  /(j  Mahdrdjasa.] 

Fio.  6. — ^A  copper  coin  weighing  163^  grains,  in  imperfect  pre- 
servation. The  only  variation  in  this  coin  from  the  type-coin  (fig.  1) 
is  that  the  pyramid  contains  two  tiers  instead  of  three.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  constitutes  the  link  of  connection  with  the  other 
series  of  coins  to  which  I  have  alluded;  all  of  them  having  the 
chaitya  symbol  in  common. 

Fio.  7  is  a  small  square  copper  piece,  with  an  elephant  on  one 
side,  the  other  effaced. 
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Fig.  8  is  a  Bmall  copper  coin  procured  by  Lieut.  A.  ConoUy," 
at  Kananj,  upon  which  this  chaitya  mark  forms  the  distinguishing 
emblem.  A  similar  coin  is  in  Major  Stacy's  possession,  obtained  in 
Central  India.  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  describing  figs. 
19  and  22. 

Fies.  9  and  10. — I  have  introduced  these  two  coins  to  shew  that 
what  has  been  called  the  Indo-Scythic  series  occurs  plentifully  among 
the  exhumed  relics  of  Behat. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Kdja  and  bull  coin,  must 
henceforward  be  entitled  the  Kadphises  series,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  successful  researches  of  Mr.  Masson; 
the  Xanerkos  series  also  occurs  as  commonly  among  the 
coins  transmitted  by  Capt.  Cautley,  and  as  we  know 
that  these  two  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and  that 
their  epoch  cannot  consequently  be  much  posterior  to 
the  Bactrian  dynasties,  we  may  presume  that  all  the 
descriptions  of  coins  having  the  chaitya  symbol,  being 
proved  to  be  contemporaneous  with  these,  must  belong 
to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  conse- 
quently the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  may  be 
ascribed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  same  early 
period.  The  circumstance  of  so  much  money  being 
discovered  in  one  place  would  seem  to  denote  that  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  place  was  sudden,  but 
the  destruction  is  as  likely  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  as  by  any  convulsion  of  nature ;  and, 
when  once  depopulated,  the  place  might  easily  have 
been  buried  under  the  gradual  deposit  of  silt  washed 
down  by  hill  streams,  as  described  by  Capt.  Cautley. 

Figs.  11  and  12.  These  coins  are  connected  with  the  above  by  the 
tree  symbol,  by  their  being  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  by  their 


*  [The  adyentttrooB  officer  who  subsequently  perbhed  with  Colonel  Stoddart  at 
Bukh&r&.l 
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being  of  white  bronze :  but  in  them  the  animal  is  decidedly  the 
br&hmaa(  bull,  and  the  inscription  is  in  a  different  character. 

[  The  letters  if^fV^  ^^7  ^^  re^A  in  the  old  l£t  character 

on  11 ;   No.  IS  reproduces  the  three  characters  J(^S[^,     See 

Art.  X.,  infrd,] 

Figs.  13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  and  18,  are  introduced  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
other  curiosities  from  Behat.  The  first  is  a  black-and-white  enamelled 
bead;  14,  an  ornament  of  the  head-dress  of  some  image;  15,  a  ring 
worn  probably  while  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies;  16, 
appears  to  be  a  weight  moulded  in  the  shape  of  a  frog,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Ava,  and  in  many  parts  of  India :  it  weighs  360  grains  (precisely 
two  tol4s),  or  six  Grecian  drachmae,  and  is  not  corroded.  Fig.  17  is 
the  metal  handle  of  some  vessel:  it  is  broken  in  half.  Fig.  18,  the 
Sal&is  for  applying  Surma  to  the  eyes,  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Cautley  as 
80  numerous :  in  the  present  day  they  are  generally  made  of  zinc. 

Besides  these  articles,  our  floiirisliing  little  museum 
contains  plain  rings,  arrow-heads,  hooks,  and  rolls  of 
lead,  converted  into  semi-crystalline  hydrated  oxide  by 
exposure  to  the  moisture  under  ground.^  Most  of  the 
copper  coins,  likewise,  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
pure  metal  not  resisting  corrosion  nearly  so  well  as 
bronze. 
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To  confirm  the  assertion  made  above  of  the  connec- 
tion of  several  other  series  with  the  Behat  coinage,  I 
have  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  present  plate,  drawings 
of  some  most  interesting  coins,  procured  by  Lieut.  A. 
Conolly,  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  at  Eanauj,  and  this 
moment  received  from  that  officer  at  Cawnpore. 

Figs.  19  and  21.  Silver  coins,  weighing  28  grains  each  (|  drachm), 

1  See  note  on  a  similar  change  produced  in  zinc  plates,  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  ii.,  p.  437.  The  lead  is  partially  conyerted  into  miniam,  and 
partly  into  protoxide.    In  some  rolls  the  interior  is  still  metallic. 
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oorresponduig  in  eyery  respect  with  Colonel  Tod's  fifth  series,  in  the 
head,  on  the  obTerse ;  and  in  the  circular  inscription  on  the  reverse : 
in  19,  also,  we  find  the  central  chaitya  symbol,  with  five  dots  on  the 
side,  as  in  his  coin. 

Colonel  Tod's  observations  on  these  rare  coins  are  as 
follows : — 

''  The  fifth  fleries  is  entirely  noTel  and  unexplored.  All  I  can  my  of  them  is  that 
they  belong  to  a  dynasty  which  ruled  from  Avanti  or  Ujjayan  to  the  Indos,  for  in 
that  whole  tract  I  have  found  them.  The  first  I  obtained  was  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Ujjayan,  twelve  years  ago,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Williams,  resident  at  the 
Gykwar  court,  who  first  awakened  my  attention  to  their  importance.  He  found 
them  in  Cntcb,  and  in  his  company,  I  discorered  others  among  the  ruins  in  the 
Gulf.  The  character  of  the  epigraphe  I  hare  met  with  on  rocks  in  Sanrashtra,  in 
the  haunts  of  the  Suroi,  the  bounds  of  the  conquests  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus. 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  Balhara  soYcreig^  of  Renaudot's 
Arabian  trayellers,  the  Bhalla  Raes  of  Anhulw&ra  Patau,  who  were  supreme  in  those 
countries :  '  This  Balhara  is  the  most  illustrious  prince  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the 
other  kings  acknowledge  his  pre-eminence.  He  has,  of  these,  pieces  of  silyer  called 
Tartarian  drams.  They  are  coined  with  the  die  of  the  prince,  and  haye  the  year  of 
his  reign.' — Renaudot,  p.  15.  The  Balhara  dynasty  had  a  distinct  era,  375  years 
posterior  to  Yicramaditya." 

The  character  of  the  circular  legend  in  all  these  coins 
strongly  resembles  Sanskrit : — ^if  the  place  of  their  dis- 
covery be  a  test  of  the  extent  of  empire  in  which  they 
circulated,  they  will  belong  to  a  powerful  monarch 
indeed,  for  Mr.  Masson  has  foimd  twenty  at  Beghram 
(of  the  same  symbol  at  least),  while  they  extend  to 
Kanauj,  Behat,  and  Benares  on  the  east. 

[  Fig.  19  belongs  to  the  S£h  series,  and  SI  to  a  subordinate 
suite  of  the  same  class.] 

Fig.  20.  A  silyer  coin,  weighing  34  grains ;  is  evidently  of  the 
same  series ;  but  here  the  distinctive  symbol  is  lost,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  peacock  with  expanded  tail :  the  letters  are  not  decypherable. 

[  The  legends  on  these  coins  are  given  under  Art  XI.,  in 
connection  with  figs.  10, 11,  IS,  pi.  xxvii.] 

Fig.  22.  A  sqoare  copper  coin,  also  from  Kanauj,  is  already  known 
as  No.  68  of  Wilson's  plate  (see  'Asiatic  Besearchcs/  vol.  xvii.), 
which  was  dug  np  by  Capt.  Yetch  on  the  AllaMbiid  road.  It  bears 
on  the  obverse  an  elephant  and  some  other  animal  prostrate ;  on  the 
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revene,  the  chaitya  symbol,  the  tree,  and  a  cross,  all  of  which  prove 
its  close  alliance  with  the  Behat  coins.  More  of  the  general  history  of 
the  whole  series  may  yet  be  developed  by  fdture  discovery. 

Eig.  23.  A  silver  coin,  weighing  7.7  grains,  resembles  a  fanam  of 
South  India,  but  its  type  shows  that  it  may  be  a  genuine  connection 
of  the  coins  it  accompanies. 

Fig.  24.  A  gold  medal,  weighing  123  grains. 

Obtebse. — ^A  figure  clothed  in  the  Hindu  dhotf,  with  armlets, 
holding  a  bow,  as  having  just  discharged  an  arrow  through  the  head 
of  a  lion,  or  other  monster,  on  the  right;  in  his  left  he  holds  another 
arrow  prepared ;  his  right  foot  rests  on  the  tail  of  the  lion.  Inscription 
in  ancient  Nagarf ,  4|f  Kl^fM<l^  ^  Mahdrdjadhirdja  SH. 

Bjevebsb. — ^Either  the  same  person,  or  a  female  figure  clad  in 
similar  costume,  seated  upon  the  vanquished  lion,  holding  a  large 
flower  in  the  manner  of  a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand  (see  also  figs. 
1,  4),  and  in  the  right,  a  kind  of  noose ;  above  which  the  lozenge 
symbol  with  four  prongs,  (16  of  pi.  ziv.,  vol.  ii.)  On  the  right  in 
ancient  Kdgarf,  the  words  ^  i||[^  ^{^  Sri  madghavakaeho  [ifV 
^SW  f^ni^  Sri  B%nha  vikrama.'] 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  beautifal  medal  has 
no  connection  with  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. I  hasVe  given  it  a  place  that  it  might  be  as 
early  as  possible  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  numis- 
matologists,  for  it  appears  likely  to  prove  the  very 
key  to  our  knowledge  of  the  valuable  series  of  Kanauj 
coins,  forming  the  fourth  of  Colonel  Tod;  and  the 
second  plate  of  Wilson. 

[This  piece  is  re-engraved  in  the  general  series,  under  No. 
25^  pi.  xxiii.     I  assign  this  coin  to  Kum&ra  Gupta.] 

The  former  author  says  of  these  coins : 

"  They  are  Hi]id6,  of  a  very  remote  period,  and  have  the  aame  character  which 
I  hare  found  wherever  the  Panda  authority  existed,  in  the  cayee,  and  on  the  rockf  of 
Janagur  Gimar,  on  the  pillar  of  yietory  in  Heywar,  and  on  the  colunuu  of  Indra- 
prestha  (Delhi)  and  Pray&g  (Allahahad).  Some  of  them  are  not  unlike  ancient 
Pehleri.  Theie  coins  are  of  gold,  and  in  fine  preserration.  like  all  my  medals, 
they  are  either  from  Agra,  Mathura,  Ujjayan,  or  Ajmere.  Dr.  Wilkins  poHeises 
some  found  even  in  Bengal :  he  thinks  he  can  make  out  the  word '  Chandra'  upon 
them." 
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"  It  is  well  known,"  as  Lieut.  ConoUy  remarks,  "  that 
our  love  for  the  antique  has  induced  certain  cunning 
men  of  this  famed  city  to  set  up  a  mint  for  the  febrica- 
tion  of  moneys  of  the  olden  time ;"  and  many  that  are 
brought  thence  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  cast 
in  the  mould  of  some  original,  of  which  they  bear  so 
imperfect  an  impression  that  it  has  been  hitherto  im- 
possible to  assign  the  true  nature  of  their  inscrip- 
tions: Colonel  Tod,  it  is  evident,  supposed  them  to 
be  in  the  Dihli  character  No.  1 ;  one  was  read  as 
in  the  Mahabalipur  alphabet  ^ :  and  only  now  do  we 
perceive  for  certain  that  the  character  is  precisely  that 
of  No.  2,  of  the  Allahabdd  colunm :  of  which  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  by  comparing  the  legend 
on  the  obverse  with  the  titles  of  Chandra-gupta  in 
pi.  vi.,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.'  Applying  the  same  alphabet  to  the  reverse, 
we  find  the  name  *  Sri  mad-gava  kavo'  or  *  kacho'  which, 
as  Dr.  Mill  remarks,  by  a  slight  alteration  will  become 
Ghatat-kacho,   the  very  name  read  by  himself  as  the 

^  [The  following  additional  note  was  inserted  among  the  miscellaneons  notices 
appended  to  the  December  No.  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal '  for 
1833] : — '  Note  on  the  Inscription  on  the  Hind6  Coin  (pi.  iii.,  fig.  16).  At  page  415 
of  the  present  volume*  I  stated  that  the  characters  of  the  inscription  on  the  reyerse  of 
the  ancient  gold  coins  of  HindQ  fabrication  from  Kanauj  represented  in  fig.  15,  and 
in  sereral  coins  of  pi.  i.,  vol.  xrii.,  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  were  not  legible.  Mr.  Wilson 
had,  howerer,  suggested,  that  the  three  first  letters  agreed  with  the  ancient  N&gari 
characters  TH^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  referring  to  Dr.  Babington's  'Account  of  the 
Inscriptions  and  Sculptures  at  Mahfrmalaiptir,'  that  all  of  the  letters  may  be  unques- 
tionably identified  with  the  ancient  Sanskrit  characters  of  the  Ratha  sculpture,  so 
ably  decyphered  by  that  gentleman,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  complete  alphabet 
in  the  same  volume.  The  first  letter  is  probably  ^  rather  than  ^  or  Jf  although, 
as  observed  by  Dr.  Babington,  these  letters  are  very  similar  in  form ;  the  fourth 
letter  is  ^,  and  the  whole  word  thus  restored  becomes  clearly  ^|||4f*  but  the 
meaning  is  still  as  hidden  as  ever ;  and  if  it  be  a  proper  name,  none  such  is  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Hindti  princes.'— J.P. 

*  See  page  60,  ^tiprd. 
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fiither  of  Chandra*gapta  in  the  Allahdbdd  inscription.^ 
I  must  here  leave  this  important  discovery  to  the 
elucidation  of  our  learned  Vice-President,  having  per- 
formed my  own  more  humble  duty  of  making  known 
by  the  pencil  the  prize  which  has  rewarded  my  friend 
Lieut.  ConoUy's  researches. 

^  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  28th  May,  1 834.  [See  '  Joumal 
of  the  Amatic  Society  of  Bengal,*  toI.  iii.,  page  257.  Prinsep's  revised  translation 
of  the  entire  inscription  will  be  reproduced  at  the  commencement  of  Art  X.,  as 
introductory  to  pi.  zxiii.,  which  commences  the  more  comprehensiye  illustration 
of  the  Gupta  coinage.] 
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VI.— ON  THE  COINS  AND  EELICS  DISCOVERED 
BY  M.  LE  CHEVALIER  VENTUEA,  GENERAL 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAHA  RAJA  RANJIT 
SINGH,  IN  THE  TOPE  OF  MANIKYALA. 

[JULY,  1834.] 

Generax  Ventura's  well  imagined  and  successfully 
executed  operations  for  the  examination  of  the  Tope  of 
Manikyala,  in  the  year  1830,  are  familiar  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  antiquarian  research.  His  own  account 
of  the  excavations  was  published  in  the  Calcutta 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  was  afterwards  inserted, 
with  remarks,  in  Professor  Wilson's  Essay  on  ancient 
Indian  Coins,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic 
Researches.'  Some  of  the  coins  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  investigation  at  Paris ;  ^  and  the  sub- 
sequent collections  of  Lieut.  Bumes,  Doctor  Martin 
Honigberger,  and  especially  Mr.  Masson, — ^who  have  all 
followed  in  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  success  of 
General  Ventura, — ^have  materially  contributed  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  his  original  enterprize,  and  to  make 
us  wish  for  a  fuller  account  of  its  highly  curious  results. 
lieut.  Bumes  favoured  the  Society  with  his  own  im- 
pressions  of    the   importance   and   magnitude    of  the 

1  [See  further  notioet:  Jacquet,  *  Jonmal Aaiatiqiie,'  Febmary,  1836,  KoTember, 
1837,  rebroary,  1838,  and  March,  1839  (unfinished) :  M.  Baonl  Kochetto,  'Journal 
det  Sarants,'  September  and  October,  1836,  February,  1886 ;  and  on  M.  Court's 
coins,  February,  i839.] 
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Chevalier'B  labours  fipom  an  ocular  inspection  of  the 
Tope  itself,  and  of  the  collection  of  relics  which  were 
shewn  to  him  at  L4hor.  This  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/ 
p.  308 ;  and  an  expression,  which  I  yentured  to  use,  in 
a  note  subjoined  on  that  occasion,  '^trusting  that  the 
Chevalier  would  no  longer  deem  us  unworthy  of  being 
made  the  medium  of  their  introduction  to  the  world,' 
was,  in  &ct,  a  hesitating  aUusion  to  the  good  fortune 
which  a  letter  from  Captain  Wade  had  that  moment 
announced ;  but  which  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe.  A  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  author  of  such  discoveries  to 
forego  the  natural  desire  of  monopolizing  a  prize  won  by 
his  personal  achievement  and  labour,  and  at  considerable 
cost  to  himself;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  required 
further  the  self-denial  and  disinterestedness  of  a  friend 
to  whom  the  possession  of  these  valuable  relics  was 
generously  proffered,  to  enable  them  to  reach  a  third 
party  who  had  no  such  claims  of  friendship ;  and 
nothing  to  offer  in  recompense,  but  the  public  notice, 
which  his  position  enabled  him  to  promise,  in  the  pages 
of  the  ^Journal.'  I  should  not  do  justice  to  General 
Yentura,  nor  to  Captain  Wade,  did  I  not  make  known 
circumstances  so  highly  to  their  credit,  and  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man for  publishing  the  following  extract  from  his 
private  letter  to  me  in  corroboration  of  the  above  jGetcts, 
from  which  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  both 
the  extent  of  his  forbearance,  and  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  General  Yentura  himself. 
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{Extract  of  a  Letter  fnm  Captain  C.  M.  Wade,  Politieal  Agent  at  Zidiana,  dated 

3rd  June,  1833.) 

'While  at  Dera  Gh6zf  Kli6n  in  March  last,  the  guest  of  M.  Yentiira,  the 
'Journal'  for  January  reached  me,  containing  a  notice  of  the  coins  found  by  the 
Cheralier  at  Maniky&U.  I  showed  the  passage  to  him,  and  he  expressed  himself 
flattered  by  the  allusion  which  you  made  to  his  labors  in  exposing  the  numismatic 
treasures  buried  under  that  mysterious  temple.  We  had  a  long  and  interesting  con- 
Tenation  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  an  offer  to  me,  on  his  part,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Maniky&la  coins,  together  with  the  cylinder  in  which  some  of  the  most 
raluable  were  found.  I  told  the  Chevalier  I  could  never  think  of  accepting  such  a 
gift  for  myself,  but  that  I  should  be  proud  of  the  honor  of  sending  them  in  his  name 
to  you,  who  would  be  able  justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  to  do  him  the  credit 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  author  of  the  discovery.  He  assented  to  my  pro- 
position, and  promised  to  dispatch  these  precious  articles  to  me  on  his  arrival  at 
LIdior,  for  which  place  he  was  then  about  to  set  out.' 

In  acknowledging  this  unexpected  and  most  dis- 
interested offer^  I  could  not  but  disclaim  aU  permanent 
interest  in  the  relics,  and  request  M.  Ventura,  through 
Captain  Wade,  to  consider  them  still  at  his  disposal, 
although  I  should  be  proud,  while  they  were  deposited 
under  my  oare,  to  do  my  utmost  in  making  tiiem  more 
fully  known  to  the  world. 

On  the  16th  August,  the  precious  packet  came  into 
Captain  Wade's  possession,  and  although  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  secure  opportunity  of  conveyance  for  them  to 
Calcutta  untU  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  still, 
through  fear  of  injury  or  displacement  of  the  various 
objects,  especially  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cylinders, 
he  would  not  open  the  package  even  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  many  who  wished  to  feast  their  eyes  on  its 
contents. 

General  Ventura's  simple  request  is  characteristic : 
^  Je  m'  empresse  de  vous  exp6dier  'mon  fameux  Mane- 
kiala,  que  vous  d^sirez  pour  envoyer  a  M.  Prinsep : 
vemllez,  je  vous  prie,  mon  bon  ami,  vous  servir  de  cette 
occasion  pour  faire   agr^er    mes  sentimens  d'estime  a 
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M.  Prinsep,  et  de  le  prier  en  m£me  temps  de  m'envoyer 
une  description,  6crite  en  Fran9ais,  de  ce  qu'il  pourra 
d^chi&er  des  inscriptions  et  empreintes  de  ma  trou- 
vaille.' 

The  package  has  just  now  reached  Calcutta  under 
charge  of  our  associate,  Sir  Jeremiah  Bryant. 

I  hasten  to  make  known  its  curious  contents  to  the 
Society,  confining  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  a 
description  of  the  several  articles  in  the  order  of  their 
discovery,  of  which  we  have  a  full  account  in  the  *  Etat 
des  Travaux,'  published  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  already 
noticed,  in  the  ^Asiatic  Besearches,'  vol.  xvii.,  page  601. 
The  articles,  being  separately  and  carefully  packed,  left 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them  from  the  circumstances 
there  indicated. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GENERAL  VENTURA'S  OPERATIONS. 

The  excayation  was  commenced  on  the  27  th  April,  1830,  at  the  yery  bottom  of 
the  cupola  on  the  south  lide,  where,  haying  met  with  nothing  bat  loose  materials, 
the  work  was  of  necessity  discontinued. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  cap  of  the  cupola  was  laid  open,  and  there,  at  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  six  medals  (or  coins)  were  discoyered. 

On  the  1st  May,  at  the  depth  of  tweWe  feet,  a  square  mass  of  masonry  was  found, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  regularly  built  of  quarried  stones,  in  yery 
good  preseryation.  On  piercing  ten  feet  into  this,  a  medal  fras  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  clod  of  earth. 

On  the  6th,  a  silyer  coin  and  six  copper  coins  were  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet. 

I  am  not  able  to  recognize  the  coins  discoyered  up  to  this  period,  and  I  conclude 
they  haye  been  mixed  with  the  general  heap  of  scattered  coins,  aU  being  of  the 
same  nature. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  box  of  iron  ( ?  copper)  which  was 
broken  by  the  stroke  of  the  pickaxe.  There  was  in  this  box  a  second  smaller 
box  of  pure  gold  (fig.  1,  plate  y.),  with  an  ornamental  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
inserted  a  stone  resembling  the  opal,  but  friable  and  adhesiye  to  the  tongue  like 
tabshir ;  it  is  reseryed  for  future  examination :  this  box  contained  the  following 
articles : — 

Fio.  2. — One  mednl  of  g^ld,  weighing  122  grs.,  or  two  drachmsB  (the  same  a« 
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was  depicted,  from  a  sealing-wax  impression,  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  toL  xrii.,  as 
No.  1  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plate.)  There  is  also  a  description  of  this  coin  in  the  '  Joomal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  ii.,  88 ;  but  both  that  and  the  drawing  (plate  ii., 
fig.  18)  are  imperfect  when  compared  with  the  real  coin,  of  which  I  haye  now 
endearoured  to  giro  an  exact  etching. 

Obybbsb. — The  sceptre  held  by  the  king  has  a  knob  like  an  ear  of  wheat.  The 
projection  behind  the  cap  is  a  double  fillet  or  riband,  and  not  hair :  the  side-flap, 
on  the  contrary,  has  more  the  appearance  of  hair,  and  the  moustaches  are  well 
defined :  the  left  hand  holds  a  hook  or  key,  or  it  may  be  a  small  sickle,  with  which 
the  ear  of  com  has  been  cut  (?)  The  legend,  if  Greek,  ii  considerably  corrupted, 
but  the  central  part — ANOPA — ^may  be  traced  on  many  of  the  copper  coins. 

Rbvsbsb. — ^The  seated  figure  on  this  side  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  haye  four  arms : 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  what  was  taken  for  one  right  arm  may  be  a  sword-belt,  and 
the  uplifted  left  arm  may  represent  the  curTod  part  of  a  bow ;  the  resemblance  to 
wrist-bangles  and  hands,  howerer,  is  strong.  The  half  moon  behind  the  shoulders 
seems  to  proTe  the  figure  to  be  a  sacred  or  symbolical  personage,  although  the  chair 
IS  a  Grecian  fkmteuil,  and  the  head-dress  resembles  a  close  helmet.  The  epigrapha 
on  this  side  can  hardly  be  other  than  MANAOBA...ro  :  the  first  may  be  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  sacred  personage,  or  the  locality ;  the  last  two  letters  may  be 
the  date,  73,  of  some  unknown  era.  (See  infrd^  plate  riL,  26,  26,  plate  xxix.,  8,  and 
'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  876). 

Fio.  8. — A  gold  ring,  set  with  a  pale  sapphire  stone,  haring  characters  engraren 
upon  it,  apparently  Pehlri,  (fig.  8,  0). 

Fio.  4. — ^A  small  bit  of  pale  ruby  (Balas  or  Badakhsh&ni  ruby,  see  '  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  toI.  i.  868). 

Fios.  6,  6,  7. — Three  yery  small  silver  coins. 

Fio.  8. — ^A  thin  silyer  Sassanian  coin,  similar  to  those  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Persia ;  weight,  sixty  grs.  or  one  drachma. 

Obtsrsb. — The  king's  head,  bearded,  and  baring  flowing  curled  hair :  the  cap 
peculiar  for  its  central  ornament  of  feathers,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  Egyptian 
symbol  of  two  wings  supporting  (in  this  case)  a  half  moon  and  star.  The  characten 
are  Pehlyi  and  illegible. 

Rbtbbsb. — A  rudely  executed  fire-altar  and  two  priests  or  supporters. 

[This  is  a  coin  of  Abdullali  bin  H&zim,  Govemor  of 
Khor&s&n^  stxuck  at  Merv  in  a.h.  66=a.d.  685-6.  I  reserve 
the  full  description '  of  the  piece^  as  well  as  some  illustrations 
I  have  to  offer  on  the  general  series^  for  the  conclusion  of 
this  article^  in  order  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the  con- 
tinuity of  Prinsep's  description  of  the  Manikyfila  treasures.] 

Fios.  10  and  11. — Two  silver  coins,  resembling  the  Sassanian  piece  in  thinness 
and  general  character,  but  destitute  of  the  fire-altar ;  weight  about  60  grains  each. 

Obybrsb. — ^A  beardless  head,  with  well-marked  Indian  features :  the  head-dress 
has  a  kind  of  tris61  in  the  centre,  and  two  fiowing  ribands.  A  name,  yery  plainly 
written  on  the  field,  in  an  unknown  character.    The  whole  ii  encircled  with  an 

^  [By  a  typographical  error,  this  description  has  been  made  to  follow  Art.  lY.  in 
lieu  of  Art  Yl.    See  page  62.] 
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mieriptioB  at  once  recognized  to  be  in  Saiukrit  oliaracten :  these  haye  been  also 
engrayed  under  tbe  eoina,  to  show  the  coincidence  of  the  two  inecriptiona,  one  of 
which  will  materially  assist  the  decyphering  of  the  other.^ 

BnysBSB. — Head  of  a  female,  front  face,  with  yery  singular  head-dress .  necklace 
and  rows  of  pearla  on  the  boddice :  legend  in  the  ancient  Persian  character  not  easily 
legible.    It  is  copied  in  10  a.,  pi.  y. 

[  I  withhold  any  commentaxy  on  these  specimens  of  Indo- 
Sassanian  coinages^  until  the  more  appropriate  occasion  in 
connexion  with  the  review  of  the  general  subject^  entered 
into  by  Prinsep  under  Art.  XV.  Further  illustration  of  this 
particular  type  of  money  will  be  found  under  Art.  XX.  I 
may,  however,  mention,  with  reference  to  the  light  they  might 
be  expected  to  throw  on  the  age  of  the  monument  wherein 
they  were  found,  that  their  date  is,  as  yet,  altogether  indeter- 

miaate.] 

Fio.  9. — ^The  last  coin  of  this  series  is  a  silyer  coin^  already  depicted  as  43  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  plates,  yery  mde  in  execution,  but  of  strong  relief.  The  fabrication 
of  this  is  decidedly  Hinddi,  and  the  inscription  on  the  reyerse  resembles  the  Lantsu, 
or  pointed  yariety  of  the  N&gari  alphabet,  of  which  we  haye  specimens  from  Nep61 
and  Tibet.    The  words  yidble  are  *  Sri  yag ' 

[  Major    Cunningham    assigns    this    coin   to   '  Srf   Yaso 

Yarma,  of  Kanauj,   circJl  692=729  a.d.  ;'   the  date  is,   of 

course,  doubtful. — ^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,' 

No.  7, 1854.     The  reference  is  quoted  entire  at  page  99  infrd.] 

OnyBBaB. — A  r&j6,  coated ;  his  disproportionate  left  hand  seems  to  hold  the  hook 
before  remarked ;  the  hair  is  disposed  in  curls ;  on  the  right  is  a  symbol  resembling 
a  tree,  but  it  may  probably  be  the  sleeye  of  the  right  arm. 

BxyEBSB. — I  haye  little  doubt  that  this  rude  figure  represents  a  female  standing, 
with  flowing  drapery ;  the  head  and  &ce  are  out  of  the  die.  but  the  breast  and  waist, 
on  comparison  with  other  coins  of  the  same  type  (for  they  are  plentiful),  ftiUy  bear 
out  this  conclusion. 

The  contents  of  this  first  box  are  peculiarly  yaluable,  not  only  from  the  yariety  of 
coins  here  discoyered  to  be  contemporaneous,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  Sassanian 
coin  [a.h.  66=sa.d.  68^-6],  which  brings  the  epoch  of  the  structure  within  cognate 
limits,  unless  indeed  a  dynasty  of  fire- worshippers  reigned  in  these  parts  preyious  to 
the  formation  of  the  last  Persian  monarchy  by  Artaxerxes  in  a.d.  223 :  but  we  must 
postpone  all  speculations,  and  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  works. 

The  above  box  and  its  contents  were  found  in  their  natural  position,  as  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  square  stone  block  of  masonry  which  terminated  there :  (I  am 
uncertain,  howeyer,  whether  the  French  text  will  bear  the  interpretation  I  haye  giyen, 

^  A  few  more  of  these  curious  coins  haye  been  received  in  Kera'mat  All's  col- 
lection, but  I  do  not  introduce  them  here,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  Maniky&la 
treasures  unmixed.    One  bears  the  name  of  Krishna  as  Sri  Y&su  Deva. 
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or  whethor  the  square  is  not  a  hollow  square  or  chamber, — *<  On  a  trouT^  un  carrS 
parfait  k  douze  pieds,  tr^bien  6tabli  au  centre,  bslti  r6g:ulidrement  en  pierres  de 
taille,  et  tr^-bien  conserTe.  Aprds  ayoir  creusd  dix  pieds,"  etc.,  and  afterwards,  "  le 
tout  au  has  du  carr6,  dont  la  batisso  r^galidre  s'est  termin^e  U.*' 

[  This    latter    proved    to    be    the    correct    interpretation. 
*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  iii.,  p.  326.] 

On  the  12th  May,  the  perforation  had  reached  thirty-six  feet,  when  another 
copper  coin  presented  itself. 

On  the  22nd  May,  as  it  was  imagined  that  nothing  more  would  be  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  cupola,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  square  building,  an 
opening  was  made  on  the  northern  side,  of  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  twelve  broad : 
the  excavations  were  pushed  forward  at  both  point«. 

On  the  25th  May,  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet  had  been  attained,  when,  on  lifting 
up  a  large  quarried  stone,  another  similarly-squared  stone  was  found  underneath, 
having  in  its  centre  a  round  hole ;  in  the  middle  of  this  hole  there  lay  deposited — 

Fio.  12. — A  copper  box,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  gold  one  just 
described ;  it  was  perforated  on  opposite  sides,  where  apparently  handles  had  been 
soldered  on.    The  lid  was  decayed.    Inside  this  box  were  found — 

Fio.  13. — A  little  piece  of  cloth  : 

Fio.  14. — A  circular  crystal  drop,  and 

Fio.  16. — A  small  cylinder  of  pure  gold.  (Whatever  relic  may  have  been  in 
the  gold  cylinder  has  been  lost). 

On  the  27th  May,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-four  feet,  another  copper  coin  was 
turned  up. 

On  the  29th  May,  at  the  depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  an  irregular  hole  appeared  of 
six  lines  broad,  in  which  were  discovered — 

Fio.  16. — A  copper  ring,  and 

Fio.  17. — A  kauri  (cypnea  moneta). 

Fio.  18. — At  ten  lines  lower  down  were  also  found  an  iron  ring  and  three  more 
Sassanian  coins,  in  a  very  decayed  state. 

[This  broken  coin  also   appears  to   belong   to   the  Arab 
period,  or  to  an  epoch  closely  preceding  it.] 

On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  the  principal  discovery  rewarded  the 
Chevalier's  labours. 

An  immense  stone  slab  seemed  here  to  cover  the  whole  surface  :  it  was  removed 
with  great  Inbor  and  difficulty,  and  underneath  was  perceived  with  joy  a  small 
chamber  or  basin  cut  into  the  solid  stone,  a  foot  in  breadth  and  depth,  the  interior 
of  it  built  up  with  stone  and  lime.  In  the  midst  of  this,  on  its  careful  removal,  were 
found,  thus  hermetically  sealed,  the  second  series  of  relics  now  to  be  described 
(plate  vi.) 

Fio.  19,  PI.  vi. — A  box  of  copper  (supposed  to  be  iron  by  M.  Ventura)  filled 
with  a  brown  compound  liquid. 

Fio.  20. — ^Within  this  box  and  liquid,  a  brass  cylindrical  box,  cast  and  turned  on 
the  lathe.  The  surface  of  the  metal  was  in  such  excellent  preservation  as  still  to 
retain  the  fresh  marks  of  the  tool,  but  the  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the  lid  was  broken 
off  by  corrosion,  or  in  consequence  of  a  flaw  at  the  neck.  The  lid  having  been  made 
on  the  lathe  also  fitted  perfectly  tight,  and  must  have  kept  in,  without  loss  by 
evaporation,  another  portion  of  the  thick  brown  liquid  with  which  it  was  found  to 
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be  filled.  On  cleaning  the  upper  surface  of  the  lid,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
inscription  had  been  there  punched  circularly  round  it.  The  letters  are  formed  by 
dots,  but  they  arc  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  are  of  the  first  importance  in  making 
out  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 

Fio.  20  b,  represents  a  fac-simile  of  this  inscription,  which  is  again  written 
below  to  facilitate  its  lecture.  The  character  so  strongly  resembles  an  ancient  form 
of  Nftgari,  such  as  might  be  used  in  writing,  without  the  head-lines  of  book-letter, 
that  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  yielding  to  the  already  successful 
efforts  of  our  Vice-President  and  Captain  Troyer.  The  same  writing  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger  and  Mr.  Masson  in  other  topes.  The  latter  has  favored 
me  (through  Dr.  Gerard)  with  a  transcript  of  two  in  which  he  finds  the  same  words 
repeated.    I  have  placed  these  on  the  same  plate  for  convenience  of  examination. 

[Major  Cunningham — an  early  numismatic  coadjutor  of 
James  Prinsep — has,  throughout,  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  Arian  section  of  Indian  Palaeography,  and  we  even  now 
await  the  complete  exposition  of  his  labors  in  his  long-promised 
work,  on  the  '  Successors  of  Alexander  in  the  East.'  In  the 
meantime,  in  his  most  recent  paper  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of  1854,  he  has  favored  us 
with  some  tentative  readings  of  the  various  inscriptions  illus- 
trative of  the  Maniky&la  and  other  tope  relics.  And  although, 
— in  the  very  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  attending  any  positive  definition  of  phonetic  values 
which  is  not  supported  by  a  leading  context,  or  illustrated  by 
transcripts  or  translations  in  other  alphabets  and  languages, — 
these  interpretations  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  con- 
clusive, yet  Major  Cunningham  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit 
for  having  grappled  with  a  difficult  subject,  and  for  having 
done  his  utmost  to  advance  the  general  enquiry,^     As  I  have 

1  [As  I  am  anxious  to  do  every  justice  to  Major  Cunningham's  perseverance  in  the 
cause  of  Indian  Antiquities,  I  anticipate  the  due  order  of  the  development  of  Arian 
PalsBOgraphy  in  these  ^ages,  and  admit  him  to  set  forth  his  full  pretensions  in  this 
branch  of  discovery,  in  introductory  juxtaposition  with  his  most  recent  application  of 
his  alphabetical  test : — *'  I  cannot  close  this  account,  without  saying  a  lew  words  in 
favor  of  my  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  value  of  eleven  letters,  or  of  just 
one-third  of  the  Ariano-P&li  alphabet.  The  whole  number  of  single  letters  amounts 
to  thirty-five,  of  which  James  rrinsep  had  assigned  the. true  value  to  seventeen  or 
just  one-half.  To  Mr.  Norria  is  due  the  discovery  of  six  single  letters  of  which  two 
are  the  monumental  forms  of  eh  and  its  aspirate ;  and  the  form  of  one  letter yA  still 
remains  unknown.  Of  the  nine  known  vowels  (five  initial  and  four  medial),  seven 
were  determined  by  James  Prinsep  and  two  by  me.  Of  the  few  compound  letters 
which  are  at  present  known,  the  numismatic  anuawdra  was  discovered  by  James 
Prinsep,  the  monumental  one  by  Mr.  Norris ;  but  the  attached  r  in  ib-o,  tra,  dra^ 
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set  forth  Major  Cunningham's  claims^  so  I  am  equally  bound 
to  acknowledge  my  own  special  deficiencies.  I  have  never 
yet  had  occasion  to  appear  as  the  expounder  of  Arian 
writing :  I  have  allowed  my  progress  in  that  direction  to 
follow  the  developments  of  others ;  and  it  is  only  now,  when  I 
find  myself  pledged  to  edit  Frinsep's  Essays,  that  I  have  com- 
menced any  original  and  independent  scrutiny  of  these  alpha- 
bets, either  monumental  or  numismatic.  I  have,  in  brief, 
hitherto  confined  my  studies  to  the  less  interesting  divisions 
of  Indian  Antiquities,  seeing  that  so  many  and  such  competent 
archaeologists  were  occupied  in  tracing  out  the  records  of 
Greek  civilization  in  Central  Asia.  However,  as  I  am  bound, 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  expose  any  defects  that  may  become 
apparent  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  that  duty, 
even  as  concerning  a  writer  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
better  instructed  than  myself. 

First,  as  to  the  fac-similes  which  form  the  data  upon 
which  the  proposed  interpretations  are  based,  I  observe 
that  Major  Cunningham's  transcript^  of  Prinsep's  legend. 
No.  SOb,  plate  vi.,  differs  materially  from  that  engraving.' 
Whether  the  author  was  in  possession  of  any  improved  fac- 
simile he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  say,  that  I  have  the  original  inscribed  relic  at  hand,' 
wherewith  to  rectify  either  the  one  or  the  other  copy. 

Major  Cunningham,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  passage 
quoted  in   eztenso   below,^  now   represents    this    legend    in 

and  9tra;  the  attached  i'm  $t;  the  attached  m  in  mi  are  all  due  to  myself.  The 
■ingle  letten  of  which  I  claim  the  diBcoyexy  are  g^  ghy  no ;  eh,  ehh ;  t,d;  ph,  b^ 
M ;  « ;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  foorth  and  fifth,  were  maiie  known 
in  this  Journal,  before  the  pablication  of  Mr,  Norris's  alphabet  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Botfol  Atiatie  SooUiv^  for  1856." — *  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps/  Journal 
of  the  Atiatie  SoeUty  of  Bmgal,  Tii.  of  1854,  p,  714.J 

'  [  *  Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  tu.  of  1854,  plate  xxxt.,  fig.  24.] 
'  [  Especially  in  regard  to  the  second,  elcYcnth,  thirteenth  and  twenty-second 
letters.] 

*  [In  the  British  Museum.] 

^  f  I  extract  Muor  Cnnningham's  own  summary  of  his  decipherments,  as  well  as 
his  inferences  therefrom : — 

**  Fig.  24,  plate  xxxt.,  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  No.  yii. 
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Roman  letters  by  '  Swati  Siva  Ckatrapasa  Gandaphuka 
Chatrapa  putrasa  danatrayam,*  I  have  little  objection  to 
offer  to   this  rendering,    except  in   the   somewhat  unimpor- 

of  1854,  is  tho  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the  brass  cylinder,  extracted  by  General 
Ventura  from  the  great  Maniky&la  tope,  which  I  believe  no  one  but  myself  has 
yet  attempted  t4>  decypher.  One  of  the  names  is  still  doubtful,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  inscription  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear.  I  read  the  whole  inscription  as 
follows  :  *  Swati  Siva  Ckatrapasa  Gandaphuka  Chatrapa  putrasa  datiatrayam* 
*  The  three  gifts  of  the  Satrap  Swasti  Siva,  son  of  the  Satrap  Gandaphuka/  The 
last  four  letters  of  the  inscription,  which,  for  want  of  room  on  the  lid  of  the  cylinder, 
are  placed  below,  I  read  as  danatrayatn  *  the  three  gifts/  These  I  suppose  to  refer 
to  tne  three  cylinders  or  relic-boxes,  which  were  deposited  in  the  tnree  separate 
chambers  of  the  tope." 

I  should  be  sorry  to  offer  any  discouragement  to  corrections  of  errors,  but  as  I 
am  contesting  Major  Cunningham's  present  decipherment,  I  insert,  by  way  of 
contrast,  his  previous  interpretation  of  the  same  inscription,  published  in  1845.  This 
wUl,  at  least,  serve  to  exemplify  how  readily  phonetic  values  and  supplemental 
arguments  may  be  made  to  follow  the  favorite  theories  of  the  moment : — 

** Ventura's  Maniky&la  cylinder  inscription  .  .  I  read  as  follows:  ^ Swati 
Siri  munipasa  Qangaphuka  munipa  putasa,  Swati  Siri  is  the  Sanscrit  Swasti 
Sri^  an  auspicious  invocation  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  beginninfi|  of 
inscriptions  even  at  the  present  day.  Muni  is  *  a  holy  persom^,'  with  the  affix  of  ^, 
usualiy  eiven  to  holy  men ;  for  instance,  Gwali,  after  whom  *  Uwali  awara '  (Gwalior) 
is  named,  is  invariably  called  G^^ipa.  Qangaphuka  means  *  the  bird  of  the  Ganges,' 
and  the  whole  legend  is,  *■  All  hail !  (Tope)  of  the  Muni,  the  son  of  Gangaphuka 
Muni.'  This,  of  course,  refers  to  Kanyatratra  Muni ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  name 
of  Manikiyala  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  Muni-ka-alaya  bein^  *  the  place  of  the 
Muni.'  Another  derivation  may  be  from  mani,  '  a  gem' ;  Mani-ki-alaya,  *the  place 
or  receptacle  of  a  gem  or  relic* " — '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,' 
No.  162,  (1846,  p.  432.) 

I  resume  the  sequel  of  Major  Cunningham's  remarks  from  his  last  paper  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of  1854  : — 

"The  three  deposits  comprised  the  following  articles: — 

"  Upper  deposit  at  twelve  feet  from  top.  Iron  (or  copper)  box,  enclosing  a  box 
of  pure  Rold,  which,  amongst  other  things,  contained  the  following  coins : — 

"  Gold  coin  of  Oerki.  Kevekse. — A  four-armed  seated  figure,  with  a  crescent 
behind  the  shoulders,  styled  MANAO-BAFO.  This  figure  I  take  to  be  the  four-armed 
OKPO,  the  supreme  God  or  Mahadeva.    .    .     .    MANAO  is,  no  doubt,  the  moon, 

"  One  thin  Sassanian  silver  coin. 

"  Two  Indo-Sassauian  silver  coins. 

"One  thick  silver  for  electrum)  coin  .  .  of  Sri  Yaso  Varma,  which 
was  the  name  of  th<?  celebrated  R&]&  of  Kanauj,  the  rival  contemporary  of  Lali- 
t&ditya,  of  Kashmir,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  693  to  729.  I  do  not  infer  from  this 
that  the  great  tope  was  not  built  until  a.d.  700,  but  simply  that  the  uppermost 
chamber,  with  its  enshrined  relic,  was  accessible  until  that  date.  In  most  topes 
the  relic-chambers  were  made  accessible,  with  the  view  of  extracting  the  reuc- 
boxes  for  annual  exhibition  to  the  people.  Kings  and  conquerors  could,  of  course, 
command  a  sight  of  them  at  any  time.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  on  his 
invasion  of  the  Punj&b,  Yasovarma  may  have  inspected  the  relics  of  the  great 
Maniky&la  tope,  and  that  his  coin  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  relic-box  by  the 
grateful  Buddhist  fraternity,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  visit. 

"  The  second  deposit^  at  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  consisted  of  a  copper  box 
enclosing  a  cylinder  of  pure  gold.    Nothing  was  found  in  this  casket;  but  it  i& 
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tant*  matter  of  the  orthography  of  the  names.  *Swati  Siva' 
is  clearly  Kavi  Siva  in  the  original^  and  the  'Gandaphuka'  is 
doubtful;  the  '«rf'  seems  to  be  a  simple  if  *»>  and  the  ' u^ 
which  is  supplimented  by  Major  Cunningham  to  the  '/>A' — 
whatever  the  real  value  of  the  sign  may  be — certainly  does  not 
accord  with  the  obvious  *w'  in  'putra.*  The  ^  danatrayam^ 
is  the  portion  most  open  to  question  ;  but  its  rendering  as  such 
assimilates  so  well  with  apparent  probabilities^  that  we  can 
afford  to  overbear  minor  difficulties^  and  admit  it  to  stand  for 
the  present.  Supposing^  however,  this  reading  to  be  adopted,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur  in  the  idea,  that  ^  the  three 
gifts  of  the  Satrap '  comprehend  the  three  distinct  deposits  at 
different  elevations  in  the  perpendicular  central  line  of  the 
tope,  but  rather  would  confine  the  reference  to  the  triple- 
casket'  (19,  20,  21)  enclosing  cinerary  remains,  which  was 


probable  that  there  was  an  enflhrined  relic,  which  was  not  obserred  on  account  of  its 
mianteneBS. 


one  g;old  coin,  all  belong;ing  to  the  Indo-Scythian  princes,  Oerki  and  Kanerki,  or 
Hushka  and  KaaJibka.  In  the  gold  cylinder  there  was  a  small  piece  of  silver,  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  on  which  were  engraved  two  lines  of  Ariano-P&li  writing. 
The  uppor  line  may  m  read  without  hesitation  as  Ghmanffota,  *  of  the  emancipated,' 
or  more  literally, '  of  one  who  has  abandoned  the  body" ;  from  guna^  *  abandoning ;' 
and  anffffo,  *  the  bodj.'  The  second  line  I  read  as  Kanarakasa^  taking  the  first  and 
fourth  letters  as  cursive  forms  of  k.  No  doubt  this  plain  disc  of  silver,  as  James 
Prinsep  supposed,  was  *  intended  to  explain  the  wh^e  mystery.'  This  mystery  I 
believe  to  be  explained  by  my  reading  of  the  two  words  as  OomanffOM  Kanarakasa^ 
or  '  (relics)  of  the  emancipated  Kanerki.'  According  to  this  reading,  the  mat 
tope  of  Maniky&la  was  the  mausoleum  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Kanerki  or  Kanisnka, 
the  paramount  ruler  of  K&bul,  Kashmir,  and  the  Punjab,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  brown  liauid,  therefore,  most  probably  contained  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  Indo-Scjrthian  emperor,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandal  wood  or 
other  ashes  from  his  funeral  pile. 

<*  With  regard  to  the  *  three  gifts'  of  Swasti  Siva,  the  satrap  of  Taxila,  I  suppose 
that  they  may  have  been  either  the  distinct  deposits  which  were  found  in  di^rent 
parti  of  the  tope,  or  the  three  separate  boxes  of  the  lower  deposit;  only,  the  former 
1  think  the  more  probable  conclusion,  as  the  uppermost  deposit  contained  a  gold  coin 
of  Oerki,  who  was  an  Indo-Scythian  prince  of  as  early  a  aate  as  Kamshka  nimself." 
—<  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  No.  vii.  of  1864.— E.T.] 

^  [I  say  ^unimportant'  only  with  reference  to  these  particular  names,  as  the 
identification  of  the  local  satrap  of  Taxila  is  not  very  likely  to  aid  the  cause  of 
general  history.] 

'  [ '  This  triple  encasement  of  the  relics  is  frequent  in  the  topes  opened  by 
Masson.'    Ariana  Antigua,  41.] 
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clearly  isolated^  and  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
deposit  of  the  whole,  both  from  the  position  it  occupies, 
and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  secure  it  from  access 
from  above.  When  the  deposition  took  place  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  and  it  would  be  stiU  more  hazardous  to  assert  that 
the  assembled  contents  had  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
date  of  their  first  enshrinement ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  partial  support  of  such  an  inference,  that  the  small  gold 
coin  holding  the  place  of  honor  in  the  inmost  recess,  and 
the  copper  coins  preserved  in  the  brass  box,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  external  stone  receptacle,  alike  belong  to  Oerki  and 
Kanerki,  and  were  unassociated  with  any  medals  of  other 
kings  either  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.*  It  is  a  further 
subject  of  remark,  that  in  this  deposit  we  have  nothing  more 
modern  in  the  palaeographic  aspect,  than  Greek  and  Arian 
writing.— E.  T.] 

In  this  brass  box,  20,  were  five  copper  medals,  Fios.  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  all 
differing  in  deyice,  but  of  that  kind  already  known  to  us  firom  a  multitude  of 
specimexLs  found  in  Afgh&nist&n  and  Upper  India,  by  the  arbitrary  names  of 
'  Indo-Scythic  coins,'  and  now  ascribed  by  Mr.  Masson  with  certainty  to  £anerka, 
Kadphises,  etc. 

They  are  all  wonderfully  well  preserved,  and  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  shew 
us  the  prototype  of  the  yery  five  species  of  coins  to  which  the  *key'  monogram  is 
peculiar. 

Leaying  these  coins,  as  already  familiar  to  us,  although  by  no  means  exhausted 
in  interest :  within  this  brass  cylinder  and  buried  in  the  brown  liquid  appeared  a 
gold  cylindrical  box,  Fio.  21,  four  inches  long,  by  1^  inch  in  diameter ;  the  lid 
fitting  closely  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  wMch  it  entered  to  the  depth  of 
1 J  inch. 

This  box  was  also  filled  with  thick  brown  liquid  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of 
fragments  of  what  M.  Ventura  supposed  to  be  broken  amber  fambre  hritdj.  Fio.  22 
a,  3,  e,  d,  #,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  appearance  when  washed.  They  were  of  a 
light  yeUow  or  topaz  colour,  which  was  driven  off  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  them 
colourless.  The  first  conjecture  supposed  them  to  be  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel, 
which  burst  into  pieces  from  the  expansion  or  fermentation  of  its  contents;  and 
that  the  small  bit  of  string.  Fig.  23,  might  have  been  used  to  bind  the  cover } 

^  r  Kanerki  has  been  variously  dated  by  Major  Cunningham.  <  Hushka,  Jushka 
and  lianishka,  b.c.  41  to  21.' — Numitmatic  Chnmiele,  vi.,  18,  and  Journal  of  the 
Atiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  1846,  p.  431 :  again,  *  between  30  b.c,  and  24  a.d.' — 

Chronological  Table,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  viii^  176:  and,  lastly,  *b.c.  77  to  17.* 

Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  vii.,  p.  704,  1854.     The  preferential 
date  may  be  selected  from  the  various  authorities  quoted  in  full  under  Art.  XXI.] 
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Within  the  box  was  also  discovered  Fig  24,  a  small  gold  coin  weighing  precisely 
30  grains  (|  drachma).  The  device  resembles  in  some  respects  the  larger  gold  coin 
in  the  first  gold  box. 

Obtersb. — The  king  holding  the  spica  and  hook  {quere,  sickle) ;  dress  as 
before  described,  and  characters  on  the  nutrgin  decypherable — as,  ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI  KOPANO]— the  rest  illegible. 

Reverse. — A  sacred  personage  standing  with  his  hand  outstretched  in  an  im* 
pressive  attitude ;  his  head  surrounded  with  a  halo  or  rather  sun,  as  distinguished 
irom  the  moon  on  the  other  coin.  The  four-pronged  symbol  occupies  a  place  to  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  are  some  indistinct  letters,  KNIIPO  [MIIPO].  The  head  of  the 
figure  ia  rather  out  of  proportion,  but  the  execution  is  otherwise  very  good. 

There  is  also  another  minute  coin  of  gold,  Fio.  26.  But  the  article  of  chief  value 
in  this  cylinder  is  decidedly  Fio.  26,  a  plain  disc  of  silver,  upon  which  have  been 
engraved  certain  letters,  evidently  calculated  and  intended  to  explain  the  purport  of 
the  whole  mystery.  The  characters  are  precisely  those  of  the  lid  of  the  outer  brass 
cylinder;  but  their  combination  is  different.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
affinity  to  the  Sanskrit,  but  the  difficulty  of  decyphering  them  is  enhanced  by  the 
substitution  of  the  written  hand  for  the  perfect  N&gari,  which  is  clearly  proved, 
from  the  coins  discovered  in  the  first  box,  to  have  been  well  known  at  the  period. 
The  difference  is  such  as  is  remarked  between  the  fnahdfani  ['commercial  writing' "], 
and  the  printed  N6gari  of  the  present  day. 

[The  comprehensive  extract  quoted  at  page  98,  will 
indicate  to  the  reader  that  Major  Cunningham  has  further 
essayed  the  illustration  of  the  Manikyala  antiquities,  by 
offering  a  solution  of  the  enigma  involved  in  the  writing  on 
this  silver  disc.  He  has  three  times*  come  before  the  public 
as  the  exponent  of  this  mystery,  and  has,  on  this  third  occa- 
sion, admitted,  with  considerable  candour,'  the  untenable 
nature  of  his  earlier  efforts  towards  its  interpretation. 

But  it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  his  latest  explanation 

*  [  I  cite  Major  Cunningham,  verbatim,  for  his  two  previous  interpretations : — 

"  In  the  present  short  inscription  the  only  doubtful  letters  are  in  the  lower  line. 
The  upper  hue  reads  simply  gomahgtua,   *  of  the  anointed  body  (or  limb],'  from 

iftif^om,  to  *'  anoint,'  and  ^^RT  angga,  *  the  body  (or  a  member  of  it).'    In  the  lower 

line,  the  first  letter  on  the  right  hand  is  certainlv  k  (I  write  with  two  electro-type 
fac-similcs  of  the  original  before  mc) ;  the  secoua  looks  more  like  n  than  any  other 
letter ;  the  third  is  t ;  the  fourth  is  tu  or  to  according  to  my  alphabet ;  and  the  last 
is  clearly  t :  thus  forming  kana  ta  tu  »a,  which  is  the  P&li  form  of  the  Sanskrit, 
hanayatratrasay  *  the  supporter  or  cherisher  of  maidens.' "  —  *  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  No.  152  of  1845,  p.#431. 

**  Of  the  Memorial  Topes,  but  little  is  at  present  known.  ^  It  seems  nearly  certain, 
however,  that  the  great  Maniky&la  Tope  was  of  this  kind;  for  the  inscription 
extracted  from  it,  which  begins  with  Gomangasa,  'of  the  abandoned  body,'  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  S&kya's  abandonment  of  his  body  to  a  hungry  lion." — *  Bhilsa 
Topes,'  p.  12,  (1854).] 

>  ['  Journal  o(  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of  1854,  p.  701.] 
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is  any  more  sound  than  its  predecessors.  That  it  is  bolder 
in  the  liberties  it  takes  with  literal  forms^  there  is  little 
doubt;  but  it  is  against  this  very  tendency  that  I  am  com- 
pelled most  energetically  to  protest. 

We  axe  told  that  the  Arian  legend  will  answer  to  the 
transcription  of  Oomangasa  Kanarakaaa^  which  is  interpreted 
*  (relics)  of  the  emancipated  Kanerki ' ;  and  on  two  occasions 
we  have  been  furnished  with  new  fac-similes,  which^  however, 
differ  immaterially  from  Frinsep's  engraving.  But  to  refer  at 
once  to  the  original  itself,  I  follow  Major  Cunningham  in 
the  first  and  second  letters,  but  object  to  his  definition  of 
the  third.  The  character  he  calls '^n^'^  is  merely  the 
ordinary  ^  n. 

In  the  verification  of  the  name  we  differ  more  decidedly. 
I  concur  in  the  acceptance  of  the  op^ng  letter  as  ^  i, 
though^I  am  aware  that  the  engravings  do  not  fiilly  bear  out 
such  an  identification;  but  the  character,  though  imper- 
fectly fashioned,  may  be  pronounced  to  represent  that  sign, 
on  the  authority  of  the  outline  extant  on  the  silver  disc. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  letter  as  if  n,  is,  I  think, 
altogether  inadmissible,  it  may  be  an  r,  a  ^,  or  any  one  of  the 
optional  values  this  sign  has  to  answer  to^  The  next  character 
is  clearly  a  ^  c,  and  the  succeeding  letter  has  a  nearly  similar 
normal  outline,  but  is  shortened  up  in  the  length  of  the  down* 


^  [  It  u  not  a  little  singular  that  Major  Ctmningham  BhouM  liave  fallen  in  with 
60  many  of  these  otherwise  rare  letters  ^ :  they  are  infrequent  enough  in  the 
ordinary  langaagc,  but  we  have  no  single  example  of  their  use  in  the  entire  Eapur- 
digiri  inscription,  and  Prinsep  was  a  long  time  before  he  detected  the  sign  at  dl  in 
the  P&li  l&t  alphabet  ( *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  1S37,  p.  475} ; 
and,  to  the  last,  he  docs  not  pretend  to  have  discoyered  it  in  the  writing  of  the 
Western  Cayes !  (pi.  xiii.,  toL  vii.).  Neither  has  Dr.  Steyenson  since  found  its 
equivalent  in  his  more  elaborate  examination  of  the  'Satrap'  cay>e  alphabet 
( '  Bombay  Journal/  1863).  At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  adjnit  the 
laxity  with  which  the  several  nasals  were  applied  in  the  Arian  systems  of  ortho-* 
graphy,  as  well  as  to  cite,  in  possible  justification  of  the  misuse  of  this  ||f ,  the 
parallel  employment  of  the  letter  Hf  in  the  word  vamna^  ^  the  equivalent  of  tho 
Indian  PWi  J    f    I    ryapjana,  (Tablet  3,  Eapurdigiri}^ 
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stroke,  which  elongation  ordinarily  constitutes  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  v,  and  has  a  vowel  [o?],  or  some 
literal  modification,  inserted  below  in  the  forward  line  of 
the  writing.* 

I  am  aware  that,  in  saying  all  this,  I  am  disturbing  a 
very  plausible  theory — and  one  to  which,  I  admit,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  my  adhesion — 
without  offering  a  better  in  its  supersession ;  but  my  opinion 
is,  that  no  theory  at  all  is  preferable  to  a  bad  one: — the 
negative  position  is  not  likely  to  mislead,  the  positive  con- 
verse is. 

I  feel  bound,  however,  to  add,  in  justification  of  my 
apparent  shortcoming,  that  I  have  not  failed  to  examine  all 
the  Tope  inscriptions  within  reach,  from  the  short  detached 
records  on  the  inner  caskets'  to  the  lengthy  legend  on  the 
Wardak  brass  vessel,'  extending  equally  to  the  inscription  on 
the   stone   slab^    from   the    Tope    at   Manikyala  opened  by 

^  [I  must  reiterate,  that  in  all  these  remarks,  my  ohserrations  are  based  upon  the 
lines  extant  npon  the  yeritable  antiques  themseWes — and  that  in  this  instancei  more- 
over, Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  engrayer  merely  copies  James  Prinsep's  etchings,  which 
originally  exhibited  the  legend  on  the  disc,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Arian  writing 
in  the  plate,  upside  down.] 

2  [  In  addition  to  those  above  adverted  to,  there  are  others  that  arrived  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  *  Ariana  Antiqua.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  East  India  House  Museum,  either  the  earthen  vessel  from  Tope  No.  13.  Hidda, 
or  Masson's  original  fac-simile  of  its  inscription,  copied  in  lithograph  at  the  foot  of 
the  plate  of  alphabets  in  *  Ariana  Antiqua.'  The  steatite  vase  |[pl.  ii.,  *  Ariana 
Antiqua ' ),  from  Hidda  Tope,  No.  10,  is  available  for  examination.] 

>  [  Masson,  in  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  118.  This  vessel,  which  bears  great  simili- 
tude to  an  ordinary  Indian  lotah,  is  inscribed  with  three  dotted  lines  of  well-formed 
characters,  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred.  The  inscription  commences 
with  a  date  of  three  figures,  consisting  of  two  threes,  and  a  cypher  like  the  opening 
symbol  in  the  Maniky&la  date  (arranged  thus  333),  and  seemed  to  promise  an  easy 
solution,  both  from  the  clearness  of  the  alphabet  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
fixed  words ;  but,  of  course.  Professor  Wilson's  decbion  has  &mped  *my  ardour, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  content  to  leave  it  much  as  I  found  it.    xmay,  however, 

mention,  that  it  contains  the  titles  of  «f^l\l^  \l^lfi|\l^  with  an  illegible 
name  following  them :  I  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  a  fiic*  simile  of  the  entire  inscription 
in  plate  x.,  for  the  exercise  of  the  ing^enuity  of  those  who  many  hereafter  master 
the  ancient  local  languages  of  Afgh&nist&n.j 

^  [The  stone  itself  is  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp6riale,  upside 
down  !  I  derived  my  first  transcript  from  a  paper  impression,  which  M.  Mohl 
was  obliging  enough  to  forward  to  Mr.  Noms  some  years  affo.  The  fac-simile 
given  in  plate  ix.  is  based  upon  this  transfer,  the  doubtful  letters  naving  been  verified 
and  corrected  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  original.] 
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General  Court.  Of  all  these  I  have  made  accurate  fac- 
similes; those  fac-similes  I  have  transcribed^  with  the 
utmost  care  into  Devan&gari  ;  but,  disappointingly  enough, 
the  double  texts,  on  being  submitted  to  Professor  Wilson, 
are  alike  pronounced  to  convey  neither  Sanskrit  nor  any 
Indian  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted. — E.  T.] 

I  am  unprepared  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  brown  liquid,  which  must  there- 
fore furnish  matter  for  a  separate  notice. 

In  the  same  receptacle  of  stone  and  lime  were  deposited,  outside  the  copper  box, 
a  collection  of  forty-four  copper  coins ;  all  matching  with  one  or  other  of  the  fiye 
types  so  carefully  preserred  within  the  brown  liquid. 

On  the  2nd  June,  one  more  copper  coin  was  extracted,  and  on  the  3rd  of  the 
same  month,  six  more  of  a  similar  nature. 

On  the  8th  June,  the  opening  perforated  from  aboye  met  that  from  the  side,  and 
reached  the  earth  beneath  the  foundations.  The  excayations  were,  howeycr,  pur- 
sued to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  leyel  of  the  structure  without  making  any 
Airther  discoyery,  until  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  finally  obliged  the  Cheyalier  to 
discontinue  his  operations. 

[  Frinsep  has  apparently  omitted  to  notice  in  this  paper  the 
fac-simile  he  has  inserted  in  the  illustrative  plate  (vi.),  and  which 
he  notes  on  the  engraving  as  ^'  scratched  around  a  brass  cylinder 
found  in  a  Tope  at  Jelalabad."  The  inscription  in  reality  ap- 
pears on  a  steatite  vase,  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  in  Tope  No.  2 
of  Bimar&n.'      It  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and 

1  [*'Tope  No.  2  of  Bimar&n.  This  tope  is  of  the  second  class,  and  has  a 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet ;  it  is  360  yards  distant  from  the 
preceding  monument  (No.  1),  and  about  half  that  distance  from  the  superior  one 
in  the  ymage  of  fiimarkn.  To  the  preceding  tope  it  has  much  affinity,  is  of  the 
same  kind  of  construction,  and  eyidently  refers  to  the  same  epoch.  The  dilapidation 
of  both  structures  is  also  of  similar  extent.  Its  embellishments  comprise  a  suc- 
cession of  arches  supported  on  pilasters,  enclosed  within  double  lines  of  moulding. 
M.  Honigbereer  opened  this  monument  from  the  north  and  abandoned  it,  haying 
been  induced  hastily  to  repair  to  K&bnl.  I  continued  his  pursuit,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  tope  discoycred  a  small  apartment,  formed,  as  usual,  oy  squares  of  slate,  from 
which  were  procured  some  yaluable  and  satisfactory  relics,  j  hey  consisted  of  a 
good-sized  globular  yase,  of  alg  or  steatite,  with  a  canred  coyer  or  lid ;  both  of 
which  were  encircled  with  lines  of  inscriptions,  scratched  with  a  stylet  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument.  The  characters  were  Bactro-P&li.  On  remoying  the 
coyer,  the  yase  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fine  mould,  in  which  were 
mingled  a  number  of  small  burnt  pearls,  beads  of  sapphire,  crystal,  etc.  In  the 
centre  was  standing  a  casket  of  pure  gold,  it  had  no  coyer;  its  exterior  was 
embellished  with  ci^ht  figures,  in  separate  compartments,  formed  by  a  series  of 
flat  columns  supporting  finely  turned  arches,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled 
hj  cables  hoyenng  with  extended  wings.  .  .  The  casket  was  coated  internally 
with  hardened  clay.  Within  the  casket  and  steatite  yase,  collectively,  were  con- 
tained a  small  metallic  plate — apparently  belonging  to  a  seal,  and  cngrayed  with  a 
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various  efibrts  have  been  made  towards  its  decipherment^  but 
as  yet  without  any  marked  success;  like  the  rest  of  these 
legends^  it  is  now  declared  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  unintel- 
ligible^ either  in  its  original  form^  or  in  any  modem  trsnscr^ 
we  can  derive  &om  it.  He  himself,  in  1841 ,  attempted  the 
phonetic  expression  of  its  letters,  but  confessed  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  both  text  and  his  own  somewhat  vague  interpre- 
tation.^ Burnouf '  first  detected  the  word  sartrehi  (nO^  or- 
dinarily applied  to  relics)  and  Major  Cunningham  has  since 
reported  progress  in  the  decipherment  of  other  portions  of  the 
double  legend.^     Having  premised  thus  much,  I  abstain  from 

seated  figure ;  tliirtj  small  circular  ornaments  of  gold ;  sundry  beads  of  burnt  coral ; 
numerous  burnt  pearls ;  and  eighteen  beads  of  sapphire,  agate,  crystal,  etc.  Without 
the  steatite  vase  were  also  deposited  four  copper  coins,  in  excellent  presenration, 
having  been  inserted  new  (Coins  of  Azcs,  etc.,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  yiii.,  1,  p.  331). 
In  this  tope  it  may  be  observed,  there  was  no  interior  cupola,  and  the 
deposit  was  found  on  the  line  where  the  cylindrical  mass  of  the  stnicture  rested 
on  its  basement."  Masson,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  70.  Professor  Wilson  more  fully 
describes  the  casket  as  follows : — "  The  circumference  is  divided  into  eight  compart- 
ments, enshrining  four  figures  represented  in  duplicate.  They  are  separated  by 
pilasters,  terminating  in  arches,  circular  below  and  pointed  above,  between  which  are 
ngures  of  birds  (cranes }).  .  .  The  third  figure  from  the  left  is  the  principal,  and 
is  that  of  the  Buddha  Sakya  Sinha  or  Gautama,  in  the  attitude  of  pronouncing  a  bene- 
diction ;  next  to  him,  on  his  left,  is  a  lay  follower  in  the  garb  of  a  R&jp(it  Hindti,  in 
the  usual  attitude  of  reverential  salutation.  On  his  right  is  a  religious  follower  or 
ascetic,  with  his  hair  twisted,  and  the  water-ewer  in  one  hand,  the  other  is  raised  as 
in  salutation.  Behind  him  stands  a  female  disciple,  perhaps  a  religious  female, 
such  as  the  nuns  still  found  at  Tibet,  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  workmanship  of  this 
casket  is  very  remarkable,  and  exhibits  the  character  of  that  style  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages."     *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  53.] 

'  [  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  259. 

I  should  not  have  encumbered  these  pages  with  any  notice  of  Dr.  Bird's  attempt 
to  decipher  this  writing,  had  he  not  introduced  it  with  the  following  too  confident 
heading : — "  On  the  vase  of  steatite,  which  encased  the  gold  cup,  there  is  an  in- 
scription not  deciphered  by  Professor  Wilson,  but  which  reads,"  etc.  (*  Historical 
Researches,'  by  J.  Bird,  Esq  :  Bombay,  1847,  page  63).  I  spare  my  readers  any 
further  quotation,  merely  remarking  that  I  am  altogether  unable  to  accede  to  the 
author's  transcription  of  the  original,  and  equally  unwuling  to  accept  his  translation, 


greater  portion  of  the  two  legends.] 

^  "  J'ai'dit  qu'avec  I'image  de  ^akja,  ce  ^u'ils  v^n^rent  exclusivement,  ce  sont 
ses  reliques.  Ds  leur  donnent  le  nom  exprcssif  de  Qariray  qui  si2;nifie  exactement 
eorpa.  .  .  C'est  le  corps  m^me  de  Cakya  qi'on  adore  dans  les  debris  qui  en 
restent.  .  .  Je  trouve  ce  terme  fort  aistinctcmcnt  6crit  farirehi  (forme  paUe  de 
r instrumental  pluriel)  dans  la  courte  inscription  grav6e  sur  le  cylindre  trouvS 
k  Hidda;  il  s'y  reproduit  deux  fois."  Introduction  a  VhUtoire  du  Buddhisme 
IndUn,  348. 

'  [  '*  This  important  inscription  consists  of  two  lines ;  the  upper  line,  which  is 
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any  lengthened  commentary  on  such  unpromising  materials^  and 
content  myself  with  appending  what  I  consider  the  preferable 
correspondents  of  the  several  characters  as  mechanically  de- 
rived from  the  original  outlines.  I  have  made  no  reference  to 
Prinsep's  fac-simile,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  copy  of 
a  copy,  taken  at  a  time  when  neither  Masson  nor  Prinsep  knew 
much  about  the  alphabet ;  and  which  was  even  inserted  in 
the  original  plate  in  an  inverted  order :  this  last  reproach 
was,  however,  removed  on  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  republication 
of  the  engraving  in  1844.* 

1  S   8  4   6  0  7   8  •  10  11  It  1«  14  15  10  17  18  19  SO  SI 

On  the  lid  of  box,»  tlT^  TTf^^T  ^7^5^^  T^H"  % 

On  the  box  itself,  tipf  ^fl^^'reT  ^^^  3^^  ^TT  fff^^f^  p 

Possible  variants,  ''C  ^  f  f  ^ 

S3S8S425a0S7S8S0     80   81SS8S      8486U87 

Lid,  ^^ni^irlt'^ 

Box,  ^nr'nrirtT'^ ^*f V T3^^ 

Possible  variants,  ^ 

engniTed  on  the  lid,  being  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  longer  one  on  the  body  of  the 
vase.  Both  of  these  inscriptions  (*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  plate  ii.,)  open  with  the  words 
Bhagavdna  Sarirahiy  that  is,  *  (Stapa)  containing  relics  of  Bhagw6n/  or  Buddha« 
Now  the  word  Sarira  is  the  very  term  that  was  used  by  the  ancient  Buddhists  to 
designate  the  relics  or  mortal  remains  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  or  of  some  of 
his  principal  followers.  .  .  The  remaining  words,  that  are  common  to  both  lines 
of  the  inscription,  contain  the  names  of  the  builder  of  the  tope  and  of  his  father. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  letters  of  these  names  are  of  unusual  form,  but  the 
concluding  word,  'putrasa,'  proves  that  the  preceding  letters  must  contain  two 
names,  i  read  this  part  of  the  inscriptions  as  follows  : — Sri  Tabachitrana  Khamsutpada 
putrojsa^  *(Gift)  of  Siii  Tabachitha,  the  son  of  Ehamaspada.'  The  shorter 
inscription  ends  with  four  letters,  of  which  the  first  two  appear  to  be  d  and  «,  for 
dan  *a  gift.'  The  other  two  letters  are  doubtful.  I  read  this  inscription  as 
follows  : — Bhagawdna-aariraki  Sri  Tabachitraaa  Khamaspada puirasa  dana,  *  (Casket) 
containing  relics  of  Bhagw&n,  the  gift  of  Sri  Tabachitra,  the  son  of  Khamaspada.' 
Two  similar  instances  of  relic  gifts  occur  in  the  Bhilsa  tope  deposits.  .  .  The  date 
of  this  tope  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  reigo  of  Azas,  or 
about  90  B.C. ;  for  the  rclic-chambcr,  which  had  evidently  not  been  oisturbed  since 
the  day  on  which  it  was  first  closed,  contained, — along  with  the  usual  quantity  of  eold 
ornaments  and  gems, — four  copper  coins,  all  of  which  are  of  a  well-known  type  of  the 
great  Scythian  King  Azas."  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of 
1854,  p.  707.] 

^  [*  Note  on  the  Historical  Results  deducible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghan- 
istan.*   London :  Allen  and  Co.] 

'  [As  the  Bactrian  alphabet  does  not  discriminate  between  the  long  and  the 
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The  characters^  whose  equivalents  are  omitted  under  Nos. 
7,  16,  and  21  are  new  to  us.  Nos.  7  and  16  seem  to  typify  the 
same  normal  letter  ;  but  the  former  has  an  additional  curve  at 
the  foot.  The  outline  16  is  common  enough  in  the  later  in- 
scriptions, though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  full  Edict  of  Kapur- 
digiri.  Its  use  on  the  Wardak  brass  vessel,  concurrently  with 
a  well-ascertained  ^  prevents  us  from  assigning  to  it  the  value 
of  that  consonant,  which  its  outline  would  otherwise  have 
recommended.  The  true  form  of  No.  21  is  uncertain,  I  there- 
fore refrain  from  any  speculations  on  its  functions.  Nos.  14 
and  15  require  notice,  as  they  differ  in  the  associate  writings  ; 
and  the  word  they  compose,  if  rightly  read,  advances  us  some- 
what in  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  inscription.  The  ^ 
may  be  doubtful,  but  the  definition  of  the  if  on  the  body  of 
the  vase,  as  such,  in  contradistinction  to  the  convertible  ^,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  if  on  the  lid  is 
given  in  a  varied  but  optional  form  of  that  character,  and 
shaped  like  the  letter  previously  adverted  to,  which  Major 
Cunningham  desires  to  read  as  ^. 

Whatever  else  there  may  be  in  the  inscription,  whether 
recording  the  gift  of  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  or  not, 
one  portion  seems  satisfactorily  established,  the  two  words 
Bhagavatra  sarirehi,  which  of  themselves. supply  a  legitimate 
inference  as  to  the  general  reference  involved ;  in  the  allusion 
to  the  relics,  supposed  or  real,  of  S&kya  Buddha  enclosed  in  the 
golden  box,  so  creditably  ornamented  with  his  image  in 
duplicate,  supported  in  each  case  by  those  of  his  followers. 
Whether  the  subjoined  ^T'St  or  ^W  (for  "STPW  ?)  and  the 
succeeding  ^V  define  more  exactly  the  individual  alluded 
to,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  of  the  gold  casket  in  question, 

short  f 's  (t  ^),  I  haye  throughoat  adhered,  for  uniformity's  sake,  to  the  short 
yowcl.  It  may  bo  needful  to  intimate  that  the  initial  letter  of  the  legend  on  the 
vase,  corresponding  with  No.  1  aboTC,  is  to  be  found,  in  the  engraving,  nearly  over 
the  parallel  commencement  of  the  inscription  on  the  lid.] 
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for  the  UBC  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs,  Speir, '  but 
imperfectly  represents  the  elegance  and  almost  classic  freedom 
of  the  treatment  of  the  figures.  The  design  has  unfortunately 
been  taken  from  the  faulty  engraving  in  the  '  Ariana  Antiqua,' 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  new  copy  from  the  antique  itself, — E.T.] 


EXTRACTS   PROM   A   MEMOIR   ON   THE   TOPES  AND 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  J.  G.  GsKASD,  Surgton,  Bengal  EitahlUhmmt. 

AJdm$*i  la  tSe  Ptiaidml  of  thi   BengiU  Atiatic  Sociely,  fnm  JaUUdbdd,  ith 

Deeember,  1S33. 

"The  topes,  or  edifices,  of  which  UuiikyUa  is  already  femiliar  to  ni  by  the 
entciprimng  rcaearches  of  General  Ventura,  had  appeoled  to  our  CDriority  in  the 
joomEy  to  Tuikist^,  bat  tbrco  only  were  risited  m  patant ;  to.,  HauikyUa  itself, 
one  at  Dsmbn  Eh&tir  in  the  bosin  of  the  Indus,  and  another  at  Pesh&war.  On  my 
TGtnrn  to  S&bol,  in  NoTember  Ust,  ample  gratification  awuted  me,  throngh  the 
exertions  of  Heesrs,  Hortin  Honigbergcr  and  Hasson,  whom  I  met  in  that  city. 

"  The  interest  excited  by  the  labours  of  these  traTcUers  (as  might  be  supposed) 
was  not  limited  to  the  mcie  inspection  of  their  coUections,  which  were  displayed 
to  me  with  an  open  candaor  tbtU  leaves  me  their  debtor.  I  followed  up  the  inquiry 
to  which  they  had  unfolded  to  me  the  clue ;  and  though  unproductiTc  of  similar 
results  to  those  which  have  crowned  their  exertions,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  to  some 
points  from  actual  experience,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  odd  more  hereafter. 

"  The  monomenta  now  about  to  bo  considered,  which  were  fiist  introduced  to  oar 
notice  by  Hr.  Elphinstone,  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian 
and  the  philosopher,  when  >he  surreys  the  relics  they  disclose  in  connection  with 
dynastie*,  of  which  all  onr  knowledge  it  scAicely  more  than  the  faintest  lineaments, 

'  ['Life  in  Ancient  India.' by  Hn.  Spdr.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co,  18f6.] 
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and  of  the  eTenta  to  which  they  yielded  and  ceased  to  exist,  history  g^ves  us  little 
or  no  account. 

''These  ancient  edifices  may  perhaps  present  to  us  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the 
Bactrian  kings,  and  others  who  succeeded  to  their  sway  ;  hut  whether  we  view  them 
as  cotemporary  with  the  Grecian  dynasty  of  Balkh  in  Turkist&n,  or  of  those  suh- 
sequent  satrapies  which  emanated  irom  the  remains  of  that  kingdom,  the  same 
thoughts  recur,  the  same  suggestions  rise.  Who  were  those  kings  ?  and  what  was  the 
extent  of  their  individual  sway  in  these  and  other  regions  ?  for  there  is  no  douht 
that  the  whole  of  the  Panj&b,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the  Gangetic  territory  and 
Sind,  were  the  seat  of  their  dominion,  whether  this  was  Indo-Scythic  or  Indo- 
Grecian ; — by  what  revolutions  their  reign  terminated,  and  they  themselves  become 
extinct  ?  and  who  were  their  successors  till  the  period  when  the  frenzy  of  the  Muham- 
madan  religion  overturned  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country  ?  These  questions, 
which  involve  many  others,  may  yet  be  answered  by  these  memorials 

''  The  topes  or  tombs  which  appear  in  the  environs  of  K&bul  are  planted  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain  ridges,  which  support  that  elevated  plain,  and  this  peculiarity 
is  common  to  almost  all  of  them :  the  adjacent  level  has  obviously  been  the  basin  of 
a  lake  or  sheet  of  standing  water,  till  drained  away  by  the  course  of  rivers,  and  it 
stiU  continues  more  or  less  a  quaggy  marsh.  The  first  settlers  seem  to  have  chosen 
the  rising  ground  at  the  roots  of  the  hills  for  their  locations ;  the  ancient  city  of 
Edbul  (stiU  visible  in  the  remains  of  mound  or  heaps),  also  occupying  that  basal  Unc. 

''  The  position  of  the  monuments,  if  not  infiuenced  by  natural  causes,  or  selected 
from  motives  of  religious  veneration,  is  rather  fanciful ;  those  which  I  have  seen 
being  either  situate  close  under  the  cliff  of  the  mountains,  or  secluded  within 
recesses,  wherever  a  running  stream  had  its  course  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  rill  of 
water  nourishing  a  few  trees,  or  patches  of  cultivation  and  verdure,  was  a  con- 
junctive feature  of  every  spot.  The  most  usual  site  of  those  structures  is  an  isolated 
rising  ground,  washed  by  a  perennial  current.  Trophies  of  such  magnitude,  serving 
merely  as  receptacles  for  the  dead,  and  often  devoid  of  any  traces  either  of  them  or 
of  the  living,  sequestered  and  almost  shut  out  from  sight,  will  not  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  our  ideas,  except  by  comparing  them  with  edifices  in  other  regions  of 
the  world,  the  object  of  which  is  known  :  if  they  had  been  smaller  they  must  have 
fallen  to  ruins  in  a  few  centuries.  The  masses  of  Maniky&la  in  the  Ehyber  Pass  and 
at  Pesh&war,  almost  forbid  the  idea  of  identifying  them  as  tombs,  except  some 
more  decided  proofs  are  forthcoming  than  have  yet  appeared,  though  we  are  not 
without  analogies  in  the  size  of  some  of  the  Muhammadan  cemeteries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  themselves,  while  the  absence  of  any  inscriptions  to 
denote  another  purpose,  leaves  us  in  the  former  belief. 

"  Of  the  sepulchres  excavated  by  M.  Martin  Honigberger,  amounting  to  more 
than  thirty,  the  greater  part  have  their  sites  at  Jal&l&b&d  and  the  adjacent 
territories,  and  it  is  this  spot  particularly  that  commands  our  notice,  since  it  may 
be  assumed  to  have  formed  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Bactrian  sovereignties,  as  Balkh 
did  of  another ;  the  more  readily,  as  it  would  seem  to  answer  in  its  locale  and  con- 
formation to  the  spot  which  Alexander  consecrated  with  Bacchanalian  revels ;  and 
it  is  certainly  from  physical  position  fully  eligible  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
uniting,  as  if  by  a  band,  the  temperature  and  even  some  of  the  productions  of  an 
intertropical  climate,  with  zones  chilled  by  perpetual  gfrost,  having  a  considerable 
expanse  of  level,  and  a  soil  irrigated  by  perennial  streams.  Here  we  behold  the 
tombs  of  a  long  race  of  kings  (as  I  suppose  them  to  be)  which  have  survived  in 
obscurity  the  lapse  of  many  centuries :   a  large  proportion  of  them,  indeed  the 
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majority,  have  crumbled  into  mere  tumuli ;  but,  except  those  opened  by  H.  Honig- 
beiger,  they  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  untouched  by  the  hand  of  mftn. 

'*But  to  return  to  Jal&l&b&d.  The  topes  are  hero  yery  thickly  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  washes  the  northern  limit  of  the  valley ;  tho  declivity  of 
the  soil  being  ftrom  the  snowy  ridge  of  Saffed  Koh,  has  thrown  the  stream  quite  to 
their  base ;  and  here  the  tombs  appear,  black  with  age,  extending  from  B&1&  B&gb 
to  the  conflux  of  the  E&bul  river  at  Dronta,  about  ten  miles  downward,  and  four 
firom  Jal&l&b&d.  As  we  passed  along,  several  were  noticed,  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  delapsed ;  but  they  had  no  doubt  been  excavated  at  their  base,  since  it  is  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  that  recent  discoveries  have  been  chiefly  directed.  In  the  plain 
were  seen  the  ruins  of  others  which  had  subsided  into  mere  heaps  like  cairns : 
these  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  but  this  is  rare ;  and  upon  a  shelf  of 
conglomerate  rock,  and  diluvial  accretions  continuous  from  the  roots  of  Safied  Koh, 
and  here  forming  the  cultivable  limit  of  the  valley  on  tho  south,  extends  a  long 
line  of  tumuli  or  ruined  sepulchres,  insulated  upon  natural  eminences ;  though  often 
upon  raised  platforms,  a  dozen  of  these  may  be  recognized,  not  as  mere  risible  heaps, 
but  mounds  of  great  size,  and  which  until  latety  had  been  undisturbed  by  man : 
BOTeral  have  been  opened  by  M.  Martin  Honigberger  with  sufficient  recompense. 
Their  position  is  strange  enough,  upon  a  bare  rugged  surface  of  attrited  stones, 
fiirrowed  by  the  intersections  of  watercourses,  the  cliff  of  which,  formed  of  agglu- 
tinated pebbles,  or  pudding-stone,  is  hollowed  into  recesses  which  were  represented  to 
me  as  the  caves  of  the  K&firs,  or  *  unbelievers  :*  they  are  still  inhabited'  by  the 
pastoral  tribes,  who  migrate  with  their  flocks,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  these  Troglodyte  abodes.  The  site  of  the  topes 
commands  the  whole  landscape,  which  is  limited  to  a  narrow  slip  of  luxuriant  cul- 
tivation, sloping  to  the  cavity  of  the  valley ;  the  interval  southward,  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  being  a  high  plain  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  rolled  stones,  all  sterile  and 
arid  to  the  foot  of  Saffed  Koh,  where  again  rillages  and  horticultural  productions 
abound,  ramifying  within  the  flexures  of  the  mountains,  or  rising  upon  the  acclivi- 
ties, till  checked  by  the  rigor  of  climate 

"  The  decay,  and  most  commonly  total  wreck,  of  all  the  edifices  planted  upon  the 
southern  margin  of  the  dell  at  Jalfil&b&d  is  easily  explained  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials  that  have  composed  them,  which  are  pebbles  of  vast  size,  or  blocks  of 
stone,  attrited  by  water  to  smoothness,  conjoined  by  a  cement  of  mud.  They  have 
consequently  been  easily  delapsed,  and  have  crumbled  away  into  mere  heaps,  like 
gigantic  mole-hills.  Where  these  have  been  excavated  at  their  base,  a  small  hollow 
square  or  carity  is  disclosed,  formed  of  hewn  stones,  wherein  was  deposited  whatever 
remains  were  designed.  These  topes  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Maniky&la, 
and  Usm&n  Kh&tir,  where  the  square  is  continued  from  the  top  in  the  form  of  a 
shaft.  In  none  of  those  which  I  have  seen,  or  which  have  been  opened  by  M. 
Honigberger,  does  this  conformation  occur,  and  we  may  at  once  note  it  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  these  fabrics,  which  has  no  doubt  a  local  import.  There  are 
indeed  few  exactly  similar ;  for  they  vary  in  size,  in  external  decorations,  or  in  their 
structure;  though  the  contour  has  a  generic  type,  as  we  should  expect,  if  the 
mausolea  represented  the  offspring  of  a  single  and  original  dynasty ;  however  much 
its  character  might  be  altered  by  the  interchange  of  successive  generations,  deriving 
new  ties  of  consangu:nity,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alexander  did,  intermarrying  with 
the  conquered,  which  he  considered  a  link  of  union  in  a  government  that  was  to 
become  dependent  upon  its  natural  resources,  though  perhaps  the  only  apology  that 
he  could  offer  for  the  sudden  transport  of  lore  which  wedded  him  to  Roxana. 
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**  The  contents  of  the  thirty  or  more  topes  excavated  by  M.  Honigberger  are  of 
the  highest  interest.  Many  of  them  were  indeed  unproductive  of  any  insignia  by 
which  we  can  identify  their  original  design,  or  connect  them  with  their  founders  : 
a  circumstance  the  less  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  surreptitious  interests  of 
the  workmen,  often  employed  remote  from  any  control;  but  even  where  control 
embraced  the  entire  operations,  the  labour  often  ended  in  inanity.  Many  of  the 
sepulchres  (perhaps  most  of  them)  are  comparatively  small ;  from  30  to  45  or  50  feet 
high,  with  a  circumference  of  80  to  110  feet;  and  not  one  of  them  presented  the 
structure  of  Maniky&la,  or  a  hollow  shaft  penetrating  from  the  top,  filled  up,  how- 
ever, with  the  materials  of  the  building,  and  discovering  deposits  of  coins  at  various 
intervals,  which  continued  beyond  the  limit  of  the  shaft  or  25  feet,  to  the  base  where 
the  excavated  stone  reservoir  was  found,  that  proved  so  fruitful  in  reliquiro.  Nothing 
except  a  single  gold  coin,  I  believe  of  Sotermegas,  which  was  found  in  one  tope 
lodged  within  a  silver  cup ;  but  a  similar  cup,  yet  unopened,  would  seem  to  argue 
the  prototype  of  that  acquired  by  General  Ventura.  The  exterior  is  a  hard  metal, 
containing  a  fluid  which  is  perhaps  inclosed  within  a  golden  casket  like  that  of 
Maniky&la ;  on  perceiving  which,  M.  Honigberger  with  provisionary  care  cemented 
the  whole  cylinder,  till  he  should  lay  it  before  his  countrymen  at  Vienna.  With  the 
above  solitary  exception,  I  do  not  think  any  coins  were  elicited  from  the  tombs,  nor 
any  other  device  indicative  of  the  object  of  their  erection,  though  it  would  be  an 
extreme  supposition  to  entertain,  that  such  fabrics  should  be  raised  as  mementos  to 
posterity  without  a  single  trait  to  connect  them  with  the  individuals  whose  existence 
they  commemorate.  The  relics  which  have  accrued  to  M.  Honigberger  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  curious,  consisting  of  very  minute  bones,  or  their  dust,  pearls,  pieces 
of  amber  and  rubies,  and  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  remains,  the  nature  of 
which  can  only  become  known  by  chemical  analysis.  These  were  found  reposing 
within  excavated  (turned)  cylinders,  of  a  soft  striated  stone.  These  cups,  both  in 
their  size  and  form,  correspond  to  a  model  which  is  frequent  enough  in  India  :  they 
have  a  lid  surmounted  by  a  small  knob.  A  roll  of  paper,  apparently  the  back  of  the 
B6jpatra,  containing  written  characters,  occurred  in  one  instance;  this  precious 
fragment  may  unfold  some  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the 
edifice  which  enclosed  it.  Small  burnt  day  lamps,  and  occaflionally  square  or  oblong 
clay  receptacles,  filled  with  osseous  remains,  gems,  and  thread,  are  among  the 
coUection." 


NOTE  ON  TWO  COINS,  OF  THE  SAME  SPECIES  AS  THOSE 
FOUND  AT  BEHAT,  HAVING  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

By  Majob   D.    L.   Stacy. 
[PLATE  VII.] 

In  a  Utter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  read  at  the  Meeting 

of  the  2nd  July, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  fac-simile  of  a  copper  coin  purchased  by  me  at 
Chittore  Gurh. 

« It  was  my  intention  to  reserve  any  notice  of  this  coin,  till  I  ascertained  if  my 
good  fortune  would  send  me  others,  more  distinct,  and  consequently  more  satis- 
factory ;  but  on  reading  the  description  of  the  £unouB  stone  pillar  at  Allah&blul, 
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giren  in  the  number  for  March,  1834,  (No.  27),  I  am  indnoed  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  with  a  copy  of  the  coin.^ 

"  The  style  of  tiio  Greek  character  would,  alone,  be  sufficient  to  stamp  this  coin 
as  proyincial,  were  the  'chungahs'  or  symbols  on  the  obyerse,  and  monogram  on  the 
reverse,  less  distinct,  or  eyen  obliterated.  The  suggestions  of  Lieutenant  Burt  «nd 
Mr.  Stirling,  viz.,  that  the  characters  on  the  Allah&b&d  Pillar  No.  1,  resembled  the 
Greek,  drew  my  attention  to  the  plate,  when  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  viee 
vend,  that  these  provincial  Greek  characters,  on  my  coin,  might  have  taken  their 
style  or  fashion  from  the  writing  of  the  dynasty,  or  descendants  of  the  dynasty,  which 
owned  this  pillar. 

*'That  the  Greeks  did  send  a  subsidiary  force  to  the  assistance  of  Chandra* 
gupta,  son  of  Nanda,  B&j&  of  the  Prachi,  I  believe  no  one  doubts;  and  contrasting 
all  circumstances  on  the  subject  within  our  knowledge,  we  may  fiiirly  presume,  that 
the  services  of  this  subsidiary  were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land  (Ja^dad). 

'^In  Conder's  'Modem  Traveller,'  speaking  of  these  times,  after  relating  the 
death  of  the  aged  Nanda  by  poison  (given  by  his  minister  Sacatara),  he  proceeds, 
(vol.  vii.,  page  123).  *  The  crime  did  not,  however,  go  unpunished ;  Sacatara  and  all 
his  sons,  except  one,  were  put  to  death;  and  to  secure  himself  against  hostile 
claimants  to  the  crown,  IJpadhanwa  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  his  half- 
brothers,  the  children  of  Nanda  by  different  mothers.  Chandragupta  alone  escaped, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  Parvateswara,  '  Lord  of  the  Mountains '  or  King  of  Nep&l ; 
to  whom  he  offered  one-half  of  his  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in  taking  the 
field  against  his  enemy.  In  conjunction  with  this  powerful  ally  aided  by  a  body  of 
Greek  auxiliaries,  Chandragupta  defeated  Upadhanwa,  with  great  slaughter,  under  the 
waUs  of  his  capital,  the  monarch  himself  being  among  the  slain,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne  of  his  father.  His  promise  to  Parvateswara  was  now  disregarded. 
He  retained  a  large  body  of  Tavans  or  Greeks  in  his  pay,  and,  fortifying  his  capital, 
set  his  enemies  at  defiance.' 

"  Concluding  the  Greek  auxiliaries  were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land,  as  by  agree- 
ment the  Nep&lis  were  to  have  been,  (and  at  the  period  Chandragupta  sought  Greek 
assbtance,  he  could  have  had  no  other  means  of  paying  them :)  considering  also, 
that  the  high  estimation  they  were  held  in,  caused  them  to  be  retained  after  the 
object,  which  brought  them  to  Pry&g,  was  accomplished ;  we  may  naturally  conclude- 
that  the  *  Ja6dad'  granted  to  this  subsidiary  was  very  considerable. 

'*  The  value  of  the  services  of  the  Greeks  had  been  shown, — first,  in  the  aid  lent 
in  placing  Chandragupta  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  secondly,  in  enabling  the 
newly-made  king  to  retain  that  half  of  his  territory,  which  he  had  pledged  in  case 
of  success  as  a  recompense  to  the  '  Lord  of  the  Hills.' 

"These  were  the  services  already  performed:  and  to  people  who  had  proved 
themselves  so  useful  in  his  recently-acquired  kingdom,  Chandragupta  must,  for  every 
reason,  have  given  a  substantial  proof  of  his  consideration.  The  marriage  of 
Chandragupta  to  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,^  must  have  added  strength  to  the 
position  of  the  Greeks  amongst  t\e  Prachi,  and  the  appointment  by  Seleucus  of  the 
celebrated  Megasthenes  as  resident  at  the  court  of  his  R&j&  son-in-law,  went  as  far 
as  human  wisdom  could  do  in  adding  stability  to  their  footing. 

^  The  original  coins  were  subsequently  sent,  and  are  depicted  as  figs.  2  and  8  of 
plate  vii. 

*  Tod,  in  his  *  Annals  of  Rajasthan '  vol,  i.  p.  671,  makes  Seleucus  marry  the 
daughter  of  Chandragupta^  instead  of  Chandragupta  marrying  a  daughter  of  Seleucus. 
This  is  evidently  an  oversight. 
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'  **  It  reqnirei  more  experience  in  nunusmatio  lore  than  I  can  boast  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  different  symbols  or  'chungahs'  on  this  coin.  The  obverse  has 
the  woid  *  Soter '  very  distinct :  what  letters  follow  I  cannot  say ;  they  certainly  are 
not  the  same  character,  bnt  what  they  are,  must  perhaps  remain  a  secret  till  further 
research  givea  us  a  more  complete  coin  by  which  to  determine.  The  jh&r,  or 
'branch,'  is  distinct  (can  this  be  the  olive  branch?),  the  other  'chungahs'  I  cannot 
decipher.  The  monogram  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  on  some  coins  in  my 
possession,  having  an  elephant  on  the  obverse. 

"  The  Greek  *  Jaddad,'  or  territories,  we  may  suppose  grew  into  consideration 
much  the  same  as  did  the  Honorable  Company's  after  their  first  footing :  and,  like 
the  infant  Company  too,  we  may  suppose  the  Greeks  established  a  currency  of  their 
own,  though  more  perhaps  with  a  view  of  handing  down  their  achievement  to 
posterity  than  as  a  necessary  medium  of  barter,  and  I  think  the  coin  (the  subject  of 
this  communication)  bears  every  mark  of  being  of  those  times,  of  the  Chandrag^pta 
dynasty.' 


»t 


NOTE  ON  ANOTHER  COIN,  OF  THE  SAME  TYPE  AS  THAT 
PEOCURED  BY  LIEUT.  A.  CONOLLY  AT  KANAUJ. 

At  the  moment  of  perusing  Major  Stacy's  remarks  on 
the  indications  of  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  Behat 
type  of  coin,  (as  it  may  continue  to  be  designated  imtil 
its  origin  be  better  determined)  and  with  his  two  coins 
before  me  (pi.  vii.,  figs.  2, 3,)  corroborating  his  reading  ^ ; 
I  am  most  opportunely  put  in  possession  of  another 
scion  of  the  same  stock,  speaking  a  totally  different 
language! 

Lieutenant  ConoUy  has  already  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  known  a  valuable  Eanauj  coin,  with  a  legible 
inscription,  in  the  language  and  character  of  the  AUah- 
&b4d  column,  (inscription  Xo.  2).  His  zealous  exer- 
tions have  again  conducted  him  to  a  brilliant  discovery 
at  the  same  place,  of  the  very  nature  we  could  have 
desired  at  this  moment — ^a  coin  of  the  Behat  type, 

^  It  should  he  remarked,  howeyer,  that  the  apparently  Greek  letters,  when 
inTerted,  resemble  closely  the  Dihli  character ;  it  will  oe  wrong,  therefore,  to  assume 
positively  that  they  are  Greek.  [June,  1837, — ^'Col.  Stacy's  supposed  Greek  legends 
may  be  read,  as  I  anticipated,  inyertcdly,   Vaffd  bij'atiaputa  (sa  ?)" — J.  P.] 
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bearing  a  clear  and  distinct  inscription ;  and  that 
inscription  in  the  unknown  character,  No.  1  of  the 
Allahabad  column !  Two  of  Mr.  Masson's  coins,  it 
will  be  remembered,  bore  characters  which  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  this  alphabet.  They  were  of  Agatho- 
cles  and  Pantaloon,  of  rude  fSEibrication,  and  connected, 
through  the  device  of  a  Hon,  with  another  singular 
coin  having  the  Chaitya  symbol.  These  are  now  again 
brought  into  a  double  alliance  with  the  coins  of  Behat 
and  Kanauj,  by  the  character  in  which  the  inscription 
is  cut. 

On  the  present  silver  coin  there  are  five  distinct 
letters.  I  cannot  attempt  as  yet  to  transcribe  these 
mysterious  symbols  in  any  more  familiar  character; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  ere  long,  another 
prize  from  Kanauj  may  put  us  in  possession  of  an 
inscription  in  two  languages,  one  of  which  may  be 
known,  and  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  :  meantime, 
I  proceed  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
coin. 

Obybbse. — ^A  horse  standing  unattended  and  naked.  In  front 
appears  a  line  of  double  curvature,  which  from  analogy  may  be  a 
faint  trace  of  the  lotus  stalk  held  by  the  female  in  the  Behat  ooin 
(fig.  1,  plate  iv,). 

EsYEBSE. — On  the  left,  the  tree  symbol  with  its  chequered  frame : 
on  the  right,  a  new  form  composed  of  two  circles  touching,  trayersed 
by  a  common  diameter,  which  continues  above,  and  supports  an  inverted 
crescent.  Below  comes  the  inscription  before  mentioned,  in  large  and 
clear  letters :  in  the  centre  of  the  field  is  a  orescent,  or  new  moon. 
Above  the  recumbent  moon  is  a  small  animal,  which  resembles  very 
closely  that  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  from  Behat,  fig.  1,  pi.  iv. 

[I   have   omitted  certain  vague  conjectures  of  Frinsep's 

regarding  the  possible  bearing  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse 

of  this  coin.     I  interpret  the  legend  on  the  original^  now  in 

the  British   Museum,  as  ^  U    p  ^  ^^    f^^  \^9  9     Vishnu 
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dev€ua.  When  Prinsep  engraved  this  plate,  his  eye  was 
not  so  well  experienced  in  the  outlines  of  the  Pili  alpha- 
bet, as  it  afterwards  became;  hence  he  altogether  failed 
to  detect  the  ^  which  is,  however,  sufficiently  palpable  below 
the  second  letter  of  the  inscription.] 

After  I  had  engraved  the  figures  of  the  three  coins 
just  described,  Dr.  Swiney  arrived  in  Calcutta  with 
his  rich  cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  In  it  I  discovered 
several  connected  with  the  same  group,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  place  in  my  hands.  I  had,  how- 
ever, reserved  only  room  for  one  or  two  (figs.  4  and  5), 
and  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the 
legends  of  the  others  (by  e,  rf,  e^J  to  show  the  resem- 
blance of  the  character  to  the  Kauauj  Nagari  alphabet. 
I  cannot  describe  these  coins  better  than  in  Dr.  Swiney^s 
own  words. 

"  Sereral  of  them  are  rare,  particularly  the  two  larger,  with  the  antelope  goat  on 
one  side  and  the  warrior  on  the  other ;  smaller  ones  of  this  description  are  not  on- 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sahfcranpur ;  I  mean  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
certainly  not  all  brought  from  the  newly-discoTered  deposit  at  Bchat.  The  first  of 
t^e  kind  that  I  met  with  was  stated  to  be  brought  from  Hardwiur ;  and  there  was  so 
marked  a  character  of  the  hill-goat  upon  it,  that  it  was  natural  to  connect  it  with 
some  long  forgotten  dynasty  in  the  Sew61ic  range.  There  is  an  account  to  be  met 
vith  somewhere^  of  a  certain  Rig&  of  Eemaon,  by  name  Sakwanta,  whose  domain 
ifB  invaded  by  a  certain  R&jp61  of  Indraprastha.  It  seems  that  in  this  case  the 
Ikggressor  was  defeated,  and  Sakwanta  obtained  and  kept  possession  of  the  regal 
abode  for  fourteen  years. 

'*  But  perhaps  mythology  is  a  better  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  old  coins. 
Here  we  hare  a  series  of  coins,  more  or  less  connected  one  with  another  by  some 
common  symbol  of  a  Jain  type :  on  one  coin  the  horse,  on  another  the  antelope  or 
goat,  on  another  the  hieroglyphic  called  Swastika,  on  another  the  iankhy  or  sacred 
shell;  the  chtjract^  of  the  reyerse  or  obrerse  bearing  some  common yan^ro,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  series. 

''Then  we  possess  Colonel  Tod's  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  a  series ;  for 
he  says  he  has  in  his  possession  a  frdl  series  of  Jain  coins.  I  do  confess,  howeycr, 
that  my  belief  in  these  coins  being  Jain  was  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  two 
larger  coins  (figs.  4  and  6) :  on  the  obverse  of  these  we  have  the  warrior  figure  of 
Siva,  or  his  son,  Skanda  Kumfara,  with  the  huge  Sivian  spear  alluded  to  in  Moor's 
*  Hiuddi  Pantheon.'  On  comparing  this  figure  with  the  obverse  of  Nos.  37  and  38 
of  Wilson's  plates,  it  will  be  difficult  to  admit  one,  and  not  the  other,  among  Jain 
coiuB,    If  rejected  as  a  Jain  coin,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  read  Wilfurd's  story  of 
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Siva's  nuticatiDg  himaelf  on  tbe  banks  of  the  B&gmati ;  hence  called,  as  writea  the 
flame  authority,  in  some  yolume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  <  Mriga-sringo ;'  the 
tradition  is  that,  once  npon  a  time,  Siva  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  antelope, 
whence  he  took  the  name  of  Hariniswara,  or,  in  other  words,  Harinis&,  or  '  lord 
of  the  antelope.' 

"  Perhaps,  as  we  progress  to  perfection  in  the  newly-disooTered  Sanskrit  letters, 
the  inscription  upon  at  least  three  of  the  coins  now  sent,  wiU  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject" 

[The  legend  on  Dr.  Swiney's  coin^  4  c,  may  be  trans- 
cribed into  modem  Sanskrit  as  •i^isn  ^T^  Bhagavata  chatra* 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  other 
specimens.  Prinsep,  in  his  paper  of  June^  1837,  Art.  xvii., 
read  this  as  '  Bhagavata  cha  (or  sa).'  ] 

Figs.  12,  13,  14,  and  15  of  plate  Tiii.  are  four 
coins  dug  up  in  the  Doab,  near  AUah&bdd,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Spiers.  They  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  preceding,  having 
a  rudely  executed  bull  on  one  side,  and  the  Jhar,  or 
^branch,'  on  the  other,  with  some  ill-de^ed  letters 
in  strong  relief  and  a  straight  chequered  border  below. 
The  jh4r  in  the  present  day,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  symbol  distinctive  of  the  Jaiptir  and 
Chitor  coins ;  the  trisul,  of  those  of  Srinagar  and 
Sagar.  In  due  course  of  time  we  may  be  able,  by 
means  of  these  marks,  to  trace  each  species  to  its 
original  locality.   [  *  Eaja  Dhana  devasya.'  See  Art.  xvii.] 

Fig.  9  is  a  copper  coin  among  Dr.  Gerard's  series, 
bearing  a  bull  on  one  side,  and  the  well-defined 
Kanauj  N&gari  letters  XTW  ^ ,  rqfa  sri^  on  the  reverse. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
collection. 

[A  similar  coin  is  engraved  and  further  commented  oa. 
in  Art.  x.,  plate  xxiii.,  fig«  S3.] 
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VII.— ON  THE  COINS  AND  EELIC8  DISCOVERED 
BY  GENERAL  YENTTJBA.— Continued. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  now  proceed  to  oflter 
a  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  Manikyala  trea^* 
sures,  knowing  the  great  disadvantages  under  which 
any  attempt  to  investigate  even  what  may  be  thought 
so  simple  a  matter  as  the  antiquity  of  the  monument 
must  labour,  when  unassisted  by  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  history,  mythology,  or  current  languages 
of  the  period,  and  of  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs. 
My  object,  however,  is  to  place  all  the  circimistances 
which  the  collateral  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Masson, 
Martin  Honigberger,  Bumes,  Gerard,  and  Karamat  All, 
have  brought  to  light,  before  the  antiquaries  of  Europe, 
and  then  to  await  their  decision  on  the  facts :  it  being 
my  own  duty  to  act  as  a  faithful  witness  before  this 
superior  tribunal,  nothing  exaggerating,  and  nothing 
extenuating,  in  the  delineation  of  figures  and  in- 
scriptions, such  as  they  appear  in  the  originals  now 
in  my  possession. 

The  subject  which  I  propose  to  elucidate  on  the 
present  occasion  is  that  of  the  coins  connected  with 
the  tope  of  Manikyala ;  as  they  naturally  stand  forward 
most  prominently  in  offering  materials  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  building. 
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We  learn  from  the  Etat  dea  travdux^  that  forty- 
four  copper  medals  were  found  buried  along  with 
the  principal  cylinder,  and  several  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  masonry,  besides  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  enclosed  in  the  cylinders  themselves.  On  at- 
tempting a  classification,  as  far  as  their  mutilated 
condition  would  allow,  these  were  all  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  two)  found  to  be  referable  to  the  five  species 
depicted  at  the  foot  of  plate  vi. :  being  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion : — 

Of  figure  31   (shewn  hereafter  to  belong  to  the  Kanerkos 

group),  large  20 

Of  the  same  tjrpe,  but  smaller,  (fig.  9,  pi.  yii.) 17 

Of  the  elephant  type,  (fig.  28,  pi.  vi.) 15 

Of  the  figure  sitting  with  one  foot  up,  (fig.  29,  pi.  vi.)  12 

Of  the  figure  sitting  cross-legged,  (fig.  32,  pi.  vi.) 4 

Of  the  bull  and  rdjd,  or  Eadphises  coin,  (fig.  4,  pi.  viii.) 2 

With  ten  others  which  are  too  much  defaced  to  admit  of  classi- 
fication. 

Although,  among  these  coins,  very  few  have  legi- 
ble inscriptions,  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gerard  and  of 
Sayyid  Karamat  'Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  specimens 
depicted  by  Mr.  Masson,  have  furnished  materials  for 
decyphering  them  in  considerable  abundance;  indeed, 
of  the  several  groups  specified  above,  I  have  before 
me  upwards  of  three  hundred  coins,  of  which  thirty- 
two  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  bull  and  rdja  inscrip- 
tion ;  twenty  that  of  the  elephant  coin ;  as  many  more 
that  of  the  Eanerkos  legend;  and  half  a  dozen  that 
of  the  seated  figures. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  these 
coins,  of  which  it  must  be  remarked  that  we  do  not 
know  the  date  a  priori^  although,  from  their  possessing 
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Greek  inscriptions,  we  necessarily  refer  them  to  an 
age  not  very  distant  firom  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  it 
will  be  more  satisfiictory  to  bestow  a  little  further 
attention  npon  the  silver  coins  found  in  the  first  gold 
box  (see  page  95),  which  I  have  already  stated  gene- 
rally to  belong  to  the  known  dynasty  of  the  SassanidcB, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  contract  their  date 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  duration  of  that 
dynasty,  namely,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

SASSANIAN  COINS  OF  MANIKYALA. 

The  characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sassanian  coin 
(fig..  8,  pi.  V.,)  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable 
us  to  deeypher  the  name,  even  by  placing  it  in  juxta- 
position with  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  Sir  E. 
Ker  Porter  states  to  have  been  read  by  himself  ^on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Baron  De  Sacy.' 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  which  (supposing 
his  reading  to  be  correct)  will  serve  our  purpose  equally 
well  in  identifying  it.  I  allude  to  the  very  curious 
ornament,  of  two  wings  embracing  a  crescent  and  star, 
on  the  cap  of  the  monarch.  The  same  ornament  is 
visible  on  a  coin  depicted  by  the  author  just  mentioned, 
in  fig.  8,  plate  Iviii.,  of  his  ^  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia,'  and  the  following  is  the  accoimt  given  of  it 
in  page  130,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  same  work: — 

"This  piece  of  money  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  any  other  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  It  is  larger  than  most  of  the  ancient  cnrrency,  and  on  the  whole 
Tery  slightly  executed.  The  diadem  of  the  king  has  the  singularity  of  being  more 
in  the  Axpe  of  a  helmet  than  a  crown ;  it  is  winged,  but  surmounted  by  a  crescent 
and  star,  instead  ot  the  customary  globular  form.    The   bust  is  encircled  by  a  triple 
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range  of  pearls,  marked  in  eqai-diatant  diTirions  by  a  star  and  crescent.  The  letters 
which  compose  the  legend  are  yery  complicated,  running  into  each  other  like  rapid 
writing.  On  the  face  of  the  medal  they  produce  *  shaped  mezdezn/  etc.,  and  on 
the  reverse,  *shap6ri,'  with  other  letters  too  defaced  to  decypher.  This  Shapiir 
must  he  the  second  of  that  name,  (the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  first,  who  was  the 
the  conqueror  of  Yalerian),  and  he  also  was  a  great  man,  being  sumamed  Z61aktaf, 
and  renowned  for  his  victories  over  the  Roman  emperors  Julian,  Constantius,  etc." 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  head-dress 
of  the  coin  differs  from  that  of  the  sculpture  of  this 
monarch  at  Takht-i  Bustam,  where  his  names  and  titles 
are  inscribed  in  legible  Pehlvi.* 

Sapor  II.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  in  a.d.  310,  and  reigned  nearly  seventy  years, 
which  is  itself  a  strong  reason  in  favor  of  his  coins 
being  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  Sassanian 
princes,  and  so  far  corroborates  the  appropriation  of 
the  vringed  head-dress  to  him.  He  was  more  than 
once  engaged  in  repelling  the  Tartar  and  Arab  invaders 
of  his  territories.  It  was  from  his  clemency  to  the 
Arabs  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Zu-1-aktaf,  which 
D'Herbelot  explains  to  signify  ^aux  6paules.'  Other 
Persian  historians,  however,  according  to  D^Herbelot, 
make  the  title  of  this  monarch,  Zii-1-aknaf,  ^  aux  ailes,' 
or  ^  with  the  wings,'  interpreting  it  as  an  allusion  to  his 
clemency  towards  his  Arab  enemies,  whom  he,  on  some 
occasion,  spared  from  massacre.  Taking  it  in  its  literal 
sense,  it  may  have  applied  to  his  usual  head-dress; 
or,  metaphorically,  the  title  may  have  perhaps  been 
typified  by  the  device  of  wings  upon  his  cap,  in  the 
coins  and  effigies  of  the  monarch.     Assuming  it  to  be 

1  I  was  not  aware,  until  seeing  it  in  Ker  Porter  that  this  character  had  heen 
iatis&ctorily  decyphered ;  unfortunatelv,  the  Benral  Asiatic  Society's  lihrary  doea 
not  contain  a  copy  of  Be  Sacy's  '  Memoire  sur  les  divers  Antiquit6s  de  la  Ferse,' 
which  famished  Ker  Porter  wiui  the  key  to  its  alphahet. 
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satisfactorily  proved,  at  any  rate,  that  the  silver  coin 
in  question  belongs  to  this  sovereign,  we  have  at  once 
a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tope  of  Maniky&la,  in 
the  reign  of  Sapor  II., — ^that  is,  between  the  years 
of  the  Christian  era  310-380 ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  coins  deposited  were  of  the  species 
current  at  the  time,  as  it  has  always  been  customary 
in  the  nations  of  the  west  so  to  deposit  the  current 
coins  of  the  place  on  laying  the  foundations  of  temples, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Thus,  then,  we  con- 
tract the  date  of  the  erection  within  the  narrow  space 
of  these  seventy  years,  which  may  be  esteemed  a 
sufficient  approximation,  in  the  absence  of  more  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Sassanian  coin, 
I  must  notice  the  other  two  coins  already  stated  to 
assimilate  with  the  Sassanian  type,  namely,  figs.  10 
and  11  of  plate  v.  The  head-dress  in  these  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  wings ;  although  the  absence  of 
bushy  hair  and  beard,  attended  with  a  difference  of 
feature,  forbid  their  being  ascribed  to  the  same  prince, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  the  same  year  of  his  reign.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  these  coins  is  their  Devanagari  legend, 
which,  however  illegible  it  may  be  in  parts,  contains 
the  initial  title  of  respect,  *  Sri,'  repeated  twice  and 
in  the  same  relative  position — before  the  title  and 
before  the  name  itself — as  is  customary  with  Indian 
monarchs ;  for  instance,  Sri  Mahdrajadhi  B4j&  Sri  Chan- 
dra Gupta,  etc.  The  name  itself  may  probably  be 
foreign. 

The  reverse   of  these  coins,  no  longer  a  fire-altar 
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with  its    attendant    priests,   bears  a  rudely  executed 

front  fece  with  a  head-dress  of  a  peculiar  form.     For- 

* 

tunately  among  the  coins  procured  at  Kdbul  by  Sayyid 
Karamat  'Ali,  there  is  one  which  serves,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  ornament.  I 
have  depicted  it  as  fig.  6  of  plate  yii.  On  one  side  of 
it  we  see  the  front  face  and  winged  crown  of  Zti-l-akt4f, 
Shapur  II.,  with  the  precise  ornaments  on  the  margin 
of  the  obverse  described  by  Ker  Porter,  and  no  Sanskrit 
epigraphe;  while  on  the  reverse  we  have  the  mys- 
terious head-dress  of  figs.  10  and  11,  and  the  legible 
Devanagari  inscription,  ^  Sri  Vasudeva,'  which  is  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  Krishna,  the  Indian  Apollo. 

[  These  coins  wiU  be  more  fiiUy  considered  under  Art.  XV.] 

At  the  epoch  now  established  as  the  date  of  the 
tope,  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia — ^the  worship  of 
the  sun,  or  Mithras — ^had  not  only  been  restored  to 
its  former  splendour  among  the  Persians  themselves, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  other  religions  prevailing  at  the  same 
time;  even  the  Christian  religion  was  tinctured  with 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Mithraic  worship,*  and 
an  attempt  had  been  made  by  Scythien,  Terebinthus,^ 

^  "La  fete  nomm^e  celle  de  *la  naissance  dn  soleil  inyixicible'  (natalis  solis 
invicti)  tombait  an  Vllle  des  calendes  de  JanTier,  ou  an  25  D6oembre.  EnTuron  k 
la  mSme  6poque,  quel^nes  joun  apr^  le  solstice  d'hiyer,  se  cel^brait  la  grande  fll(e 


'^gliBO  d'occident  fix^rent  au  mSme  jour 
naifisance  da  Christ,  dont  T^poqne  6tait  demeur6e  inconnae  jusqnes  U/' — Bdigiont 
d9  rAntiquit^y  traduit  de  I'Allemand  da  D.  F.  Creozer,  par  J.  D.  Gaigniant. 

'  The  aasamed  name  of  Terebinthus  (Baddas)  has  gtven  rise  to  conjectores  of  his 
connection  with  the  HindA  sacred  persona^  of  the  same  name,  and  the  ancient 
fathers  actaally  ascribed  manj  of  tne  traditions  of  the  Baddhists  to  this  heretic. 
S[yde.  howerer,  shows  the  origin  of  their  mistake.  *  Baddas '  in  Chaldaic  has  the  same 
signification  as  *  Terebinthns '  in  Oreek,  and  this  was  the  caase  of  his  changing  his 
name.    See  Wilford's  speculations  on  the  subject,  *  Asiatic  Eeaearches,'  iz.,  215. 
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lished :  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  the 
above  curious  feet,  and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to 
review  the  other  coins  of  the  Maniky&la  *  tumulus, 
with  the  hope  rather  of  applying  the  epoch  already 
found  from  the  Sassanian  coin  to  the  history  of  these, 
than  to  draw  from  the  latter  any  additional  light 
regarding  the  age  of  the  monument. 

OBVERSES  OF  THE  COINS  OF  KANEfiKOS. 

Beginning,  then,  witli  the  two  gold  coins  preseired  in  the  cylinders  of  the  same 
metal,  the  fiist  remark  which  occurs  on  their  inspection  is,  that  Greek  characters 
were  still  in  use  in  the  proTinces  of  K&bnl  and  the  ii'anj&b  in  the  fourth  century, 
corrupted  to  he  sure,  but  still  retaining  more  of  their  original  form  than  those  of 
the  latter  ArsacidsB,  or  of  the  first  Sassanidn  of  Perria,  a  century  anterior  to  them 
in  date. 

The  next  obserration  which  offers  is,  that  none  of  the  words  of  the  inscription 
are  Greek;  neither  the  titles  of  the  Indo-Scythio  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  'BAOIAETQ 
BACIAEAN,'  nor  even  Greek  terminations  to  the  words,  being  any  longer  apparent 
(with  the  exception  of  two  Kadphises  coins  upon  which  the  Greek  legend  was  barely 
perceptible).  It  was  not  until  I  had  carefully  analysed  all  that  was  legible  of  the 
fresh  supply  of  coins  of  the  same  nature,  that  I  was  able  to  distinguish  the  direct 
^omamtgumUif  of  the  whole  of  these  barbaric  descendants  with  their  comparatirely 
pure  progenitors  aboTC  mentioned. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bactrian  series  of  coins  is  now  known  to  us. 

Those  of  pure  Grecian  &brication,  such  as  the  beautiful  silver  medal  of  Euthy- 
demus  brought  down  by  Lieut.  Bumes,  of  which  Dr.  Gerard  has  recently  favored  me 
with  a  duplicate,  simply  bear  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  the  obverse,  and  his 
name,  along  with  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  Hercules,  or  some  other  god,  on  the  reversey 
after  the  fashion  of  their  Syrian  prototypes.' 

The  coins  of  Menander,  ApoUodotus,  and  Eucratides,  as  well  as  those  of  Antila- 
kides,  HermsBUs,  Unadpherros,  and  other  princes  made  known  through  Mr.  Masson's 
snocessflil  researches,  have  invariably  an  inscription  in  Pehlvi  or  some  unknown 
character  on  the  reverse,  while  the  name  and  titles  of  the  sovereign,  instead  of 
running  straight  across  the  field  as  in  the  Macedonian  coins,  encircle  the  device  on 
the  obverse,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  coins  of  the  same  period,  which  were  then 
no  doubt,  current  extensively  in  the  east. 

The  Pehlvi  inscription  continues  on  the  coins  of  Kadphi^s,  which  we  may  con- 
clude, from  their  comparative  rarity  in  the  Manikyfda  collection,  to  have  belonged 
to  a  different  province  from  those  of  Kanerkos,  or  to  have  been  antecedent  to  them 
by  a  period  sufficient  to  render  them  scarce  in  the  district. 

1  The  Sanskrit  les^nds  on  the  two  Manik^&la  coins  have  resisted  the  attempts 
of  all  the  pandits  to  whom  I  could  refer,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture  that  they 
might  refer  to  Shlip(ir  II.  of  Persia,  or,  though  less  likely,  to  Krishna. 

'  See  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  ii.  plate  xi.  [plate  ii.  swpr^]. 
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The  fortunate  diacoTery  by  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger  of  one  of  the  coins  of  thit 
prince  in  a  tope  near  K&bul,  corroborates  the  idea  of  a  separate  seat  of  goTemment ; 
and  the  device  of  the  boll  (and  6i?a  ?)  points  to  a  different  creed  from  that  of  the 
Kanerkos  series,  which  bear  an  image,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  of  the  snn ;  and 
tfans  appear  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Perrian  creed. 

At  the  period,  how^Ter,  of  the  erection  of  the  Maniky&la  monument,  a  con- 
siderable change  had  taken  place  in  the  designation  of  the  princes  of  both  countries  : 
at  least,  we  find  a  similar  alteration  in  the  inscription  of  the  coins  of  both ;  the 
derioes  in  other  respects  remaining  unaltered,  or  only  deteriorated  in  execution. 

The  alteration  to  which  I  allude,  la  the  omission  of  the  Greek  title  BACiaETC 
BACIAEHN,  and  the  substitution  of  PAO  NANO  PAO,  or  simply  PAO.  That  such 
was  the  case  may  be  proyed  from  numerous  coins  in  Mr.  Masson's  plates ;  I  haye, 
howeyer,  endeayonred  to  make  the  transition  still  plainer  by  placing  together  in 
plate  rii.  drawings  of  the  coins  which  I  imagine  to  be  thus  allied.  Figures  7  and  8 
are  from  yery  perfiset  specimens  of  the  genuine  Kanerkos  coin  in  copper,  the  first 
sent  me  by  Kar&mat  'AU,  the  second  by  Dr.  Gerard :  while  figures  10  and  11  ^  are 
from  other  equally  well  presenred  coins  in  my  own  enriched  cabinet.  The  deyioes 
wiU  at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  identical 

Of  the  legend  on  the  first  two  coins  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  befiire 
said  r  of  the  others,  I  haye  collected,  to  the  right  hand  of  fig.  10,  the  yarious 
readings  extant;  and,  beginning  on  the  right  hand,  we  find,  as  before  stated, 
PAOKA  ....  NHPKI,  which  I  suppose  to  be  equivalent  to  /BoaiXcvs  Ktumipitev ;  * 
the  break  between  KA  and  NHPKI  seeming  to  have  been  merely  caused  by  the  want 
of  space  below  the  derioe,  while  the  dots  between  the  A  and  the  N  may  be  intended 
to  denote  their  immediate  connection. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Kadphises  group  in  plate  yiii.  we  find  predsely  the  same 
change  of  designation,  at.the  foot  of  the  plate  on  the  right-hand  side,  where,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  space,  ^e  terminating  words  only  of  the  Greek  inscription  are 
engraved. 

The  first  part  of  the  frill  inscription  on  the  elder  type  of  these  coins,  both  the 
large  and  the  small,  is  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  BACIAfvO  BAC1AC«N 
C«THP  MEFAC*  The  name  KAA«IChC  is  itself  not  very  distinct  in  any  of  the  ten 
coins  whenee  my  inscriptions  are  copied,  but,  coupled  with  Mr.  Manon's  authority, 
it  may  be  fuUy  relied  on.  The  intervening  letters  are  more  uncertain :  the  various 
readings  are  OOX,  OKMO,  OOKMO,  OOHN,  OOMO.     The  two  amterona  cannot 

*  [' Ariana  Antiqua,'  xiii.  1,  p.  868.  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,' 
iv.  162, 1846,  p.  488,  9.] 

*  We  have  no  authority  for  writing  it  Knnipicos,  since  it  always  occurs  with  the 
genitive  termination  ov,  although  united  to  fiofftXtvi  in  the  nominative. 

s  Mr.  Masson's  *  Memoir'  ii  so  full  on  the  subject  of  the  Kadphises  coins,  that  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  anything  thereto.  I  may  here,  however,  point 
out  that  the  portion  of  Colonel  Tod's  *  bull  and  rftj& '  coin,  which  Schleeel  could 
mike  nothing  of  (*  Asiatic  Researches,'  xvii.  679),  has  been  sucoetsfully  developed 


Schlegc 

Khan,  or  Indo-Scythian  prince.  Colonel  Tod,  however,  leaned  to  a  Parthian  origin, 
whihrt  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  subject  to  Parthian  kings ;  this  view  seems  the 
most  probable  from  several  considerations,  such  as  the  fire-altar,  the  costume,  and 
the  Pehlvi  inscriptions. 
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well  be  intended  as  stops  to  denote  the  tennination  of  the  inscription,  to  which 
purpose  they  would  be  applied  in  the  Zend,  or  PehWi ;  nor  can  the  intervening  word 
be  an  epithet,  coupled  with  fieyas,  for  the  same  word  occurs  on  the  gold  medal 
found  by  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger,^  with  the  simpler  form  BACIAfivO  OOHMO 
KAA^ICHO.  The  only  probable  conjecture  is  this,  that  Ookmo  or  ohemo  may  be  a 
part  or  an  adjunct  of  the  name  of  the  prince. 

Quitting  this  dubious  ground,  and  descending  to  the  inferior  coins  of  the  bull 
type,  we  find  legends  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  expressing  more  or  less  legibly  the  same 
term  PAO  NANO  observed  on  the  Eanerkou  group. 

In  the  same  manner,  fifteen  of  the  elephant  coins  afford,  some  entire,  and  some  in 
part,  the  legend  PAO  NANO  PAO  in  place  of  the  title,  and  some  few,  as  that 
depicted  in  fig.  31  of  plate  vii.  have  the  word  K6NPANO,  which,  until  contradicted 
by  more  satisfactory  testimony,  we  may  assume  to  be  the  prince's  name  on  this  coin. 
In  some  coins  this  name  seems  written  KfiNOFANO. 

The  two  copper  coins  baring  seated  figures,  29  and  32  of  the  Manikyfrla  plate  yi, ; 
also  32  of  plate  rii.  and  3  of  plate  riii.  have,  though  in  fewer  examples,  furnished 
unequiyocal  fragments  of  the  same  legend  or  title,  PAO  NANO 

The  coin  with  the  running  fig^e,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  (in  the  three  legible 
samples  of  our  collection)  yielded  portions  of  PAO  KA NHPKI,  and  is  there- 
fore in  all  respects  similar  to  the  secondary  form  of  the  Eanerkou  medals.  The  aboTO 
includes  all  of  the  Indo-Scythic  type  yet  known :  Mr.  Masson  restricts  them  to  four 
distinct  sets,  and,  in  fact,  so  judicious  had  been  his  suirey  of  the  group,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  add  one  new  type  to  his  list. 

We  now  turn  to  the  two  gold  coins  of  the  Maniky&la  cabinet,  having,  from  the 
above  cursory  survey  of  the  more  numerous  copper  coins,  became  possessed,  as  it  were, 
of  a  key  to  their  solution. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  I  discovered  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  larger  gold 
coin  of  the  first  Maniky&la  deposit,  (Plate  Y.  fig.  2,)  and  the  little  gold  coin  of  the 
lower  cylinder  (plate  ri.  fig.  24,)  bore  precisely  the  same  legend  on  the  obverse. 
The  first  half  of  the  writing  on  the  small  coin  was  not  legible ;  and  it  was  only  after 
perceiving  the  analogy  of  the  latter  half  with  the  second  part  of  the  larger  coin,  that 
I  was  led,  by  careful  examination,  to  trace  and  recognise  the  rudiments  of  each  letter 
of  the  first  part  of  the  obliterated  coin.  I  have  in  the  present  plate,  vii.,  placed 
the  two  in  juxtaposition,  (figs.  25  and  26,)  to  show  their  identity,  and  the  whole 
line  thus  restored  becomes  very  eridenUy  PAO  NANO  PAO  .  .  .  OOHPKI 
KOPANO. 

There  is  some  indistinctness,  and  perhaps  an  omission,  about  the  central  portion 
of  this  inscription,  where  portions  of  the  letters  are  cut  off,  or  entangled  with  the 
ornamental  head-dress  of  the  prince ;  but  we  are  fortunately  able  to  clear  up  this 
uncertainty  frx)m  a  coin  depicted  as  No.  2  of  Professor  Wilson's  plates,  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  *  Researches,'  and  stated  by  my  predecessor  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  field  near  Comilla  in  Tipera.  The  inscription  on  this  coin  is  now 
rendered  legible  by  our  acquired  knowledge  of  its  associates.  The  corrected  reading  is 
PAONANOPAOKA  NHPKIEOPANO,  and  it  at  once  enables  us  to  supply  the 
omission  in  the  centre  of  the  Maniky&la  gold  coins  by  the  name  already  so  familiar 
to  our  ears,  as  '  Kanerki '  or  *  Eanerkou ' 

Are  these  various  coins  then  all  the  production  of  one  sovereign  ?  or  was  the 

1  See  the  drawing  of  this  coin  by  Masson,  in  plate  xiii.  of  his  memoir,  '  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vol.  iii. 
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sapencription  of  that  prince  maintained  bj  his  snccesion,  and  gradnally  loat  by  the 
corraption  of  the  Greek  characters,  in  which  it  waa  endeaTonred  to  be  conveyed? 
To  these  qnestions  a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  giTen  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge :  but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the . ,  K£NOPANO  of  the  Elephant 

coin  may,  by  a  very  trifling  aUeration,  be  read  as KI  KOPANO,  which  will 

bring  it  to  coincide  with  the  other  coins  of  this  extensire  family. 

The  degeneration  of  indiridnal  letters  is  sufficiently  visible  in  the  various  forms 
of  the  P,  the  A,  the  E,  and  the  M,  in  the  specimens  engraved,  but  a  more  wholesale 
abandonment  of  the  primitive  form  may,  I  think,  be  pointed  out  in  the  third  gold 
coin  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plates,  being  one  of  what  we  have  called  the  Bull  and  B&jA*  or 
Kadphises,  coins.  The  legend  on  this  is  very  prominent,  and  containi^  under  « 
trifling  disguise,  the  very  letters  of  the  same  sentence ;  the  first  letter,  P,  is  wanting, 
and  the  three  final  letters  of  the  kst  word,  (p)  AONANOPAO  OOGOKOP  (ww). 

The  collection  received  from  Kar&mat  'Ali  hA>  pn^  Qo  io  possession  of  two  gold 
coins  of  this  curious  species ;  (which  was  indeed  held  to  be  of  doubtful  origin,  £rom 
Colonel  Mackenzie  having  apparently  n^ultipUed  fac-similes  of  his  in  silver :)  they  are 
thin,  and  of  exceedingly  clumsy  manufacture,  but  the  legends  in  both  are  plain,  though 
much  more  transformed  than  the  specimen  just  given.  Fig/  10  of  plate  viii.  repre- 
sents one  of  these  coins,  and  fl^.  11,  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  other,  namely, 
the  Cwcription,  the  king's  head,  (already  slluded  to  as  wearing  the  winged  cap  of  the 
Sassaaian  monarchs,)  the  fire*altar,  and  the  symbol,  jbII  more  or  leas  varied.  The 
inscription  now  possesses  but  three  ch^ractens,  p,  N,  and  O,  the  latter  having  swal- 
iQwed  up  all  the  angular  A's  and  P's;  and  the  }i  assuming  all  the  functions  of  M  and 
K.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  lov^r  line  may  be  read  without  any  fanciful  strainingi 
O  PAONANO  P  .  O     KOPA. . . 

Fig.  10  is  equally  capable  of  the  same  interpretation,  for  beginning  on  tho  lefj^ 
hand,  at  the  boitom,  what  appears  to  be  POOdOPOOBO  XJUYO  YOPOilO 
is  evidently  letter  for  letter  a  corruption  of  PAONANOPAO  OOHO  ^OPANO, 

The  characters  of  the  whole  series  of  these  curious  relics,  of  a  dynasty  entirely  un« 
known  from  other  sources,  having  been  so  far  developed,  as  regards  the  obverse  of  the 
medals,  it  remains,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  variable  motto  on  the  reverse, 
tB  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  meaning  those  eqignuitical  words  rttQ  none  rao 
imd  hmwio  may  be  intended  to  convey. 

First  then,  as  regards  the  termination  in  the  short  OctWiX  o ;— we  learn  from  M» 
Eugtee  Bumouf's  very  learned  commentary  on  the  ^Ta^na,'  in  the  introductory  essay 
on  the  Zend  alphabet,  that  the  ^end  contains  a  short  q  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  and  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  short  N^gari  inherent  a,  while  on  th9 
other  hand  it  has  precisely  the  value  of  the  Greek  omicron.^  To  express,  therefore, 
any  native  word  »o  terminating,  in  the  Greek  character,  the  omicron  would  neces- 
sarily be  employed^  We  know  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Zend  or  rather  Pehlvi 
characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Bactrian  coins,  that  this  dialect  must  have  been  th9 

>  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  the  Zend,  as  in  the  European  alphabets, 
the  vowels  ase  all  expressed  b^  distinguishing  svmbuls.  M.  Bumouf,  in  speaking  of  a 
change  of  vowel  orthography  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  says,  *<  Co  chimgement 
devra  pen  6tonner,  sans  doute,  si^ronjpense  que  dans  I'lnde  mdme  Va  bref  P^van&gari 


trois  langues  poss^cnt  en   commnn.*' '■^OomrMntaire  9ttr  le   Faffpo,  par  Eugene 
Bumouf,  vc^,  i.  p.  59. 

0 
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preTfldling  language  of  the  country.  Moreoret,  from  the  learned  authority  above 
quoted  we  learn,  that  the  termination  in  do  is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Zend,  the 
final  0  being  the  regular  permutation  of  «,  the  sign  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  in 
words  common  to  the  two  languages :  thus  in  Ahwra-mazdAo  (Ormuzd),  the  latter 
word  is  precisely  the  Sanskrit  tnahd-ddt '  qui  magna  dat/  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  : 
again  *'  la  '  lune '  porte,  en  Zend,  le  nom  de  mAo :  et  mdhya,  '  lunaire/  avec  le  suflBxe 
des  adjectifs,  yo^  est  derivS  de  mdh,  qui  est  exactement  le  Sanscrit  mas,  *  lune.'  " 

The  iteration  of  the  term  rdo  in  the  expression  rao  nana  rao,  contrasted  with  it^ 
single  employment  in  other  instances,  bears  so  strong  an  affinity  to  the  duplication 
/SfluriAwr  /Soo-iAcwr,  in  Greek ;  malkan-malkdj  in  Pehlvi ;  nO'ddhi-rdJa,  in  Sanskrit, 
etc.,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  assumption  of  a  similar  interpretation  for 
the  words  in  question,  more  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  term  roo  is  to  this 
day  a  common  affix  to  the  names  of  native  Mar&thi  and  R&jput  princes ;  such  as 
MuUiar  R&o,  Govind  R&o,  Trimbak  R&o,  etc.  The  Persian  title  rdy,  conferred  by 
the  Dihll  emperors  on  Hindu  princes  as  an  inferior  grade  to  rdj'd,  had  doubtless  a 
similar  meaning,  and  like  rex,  r4,  rot,  may  be  traced  to  the  original  Sanskrit  root 
^1^,  the  quality  of  *  rule '  or  *  passion '  (both  equal  privileges  of  royalty !). 

The  title  Bala-rdyd,  or  Baia-rdo,  is  stated  by  Wilford  to  have  been  equivalent,  in 
the  spoken  language  of  Gujar&t,  to  Saia-nffa,  ^  the  great  king.'  The  Bala-r&ya 
dynasty  of  that  country  was  composed  of  petty  kings,  and  the  title  was  contradistin- 
guished from  Bd/endra  the  'superior'  or  'imperial  sovereign.'  ^  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  notes 
on  the  ancient  inscriptions  on  Mount  Abu'  enumerates  the  following  titles  as  de- 
noting progressively  decreasing  grades  of  rank : — Mahdrdjfdtihirqfd,  rdjd,  rdna,  rdwei, 
rdti,  and  rdo.  The  appellation  rdwel,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,'  was  the  ancient 
title  of  the  princes  of  Mewfir.  It  was  only  changed  to  rdna  in  the  twelfth  century. 
BaotU  or  rdwel  is  still  the  designation  of  the  princes  of  Dungurp(!ir  and  Jeealm^r. 

'  That  rao  was  an  inferior  title  will  not  injure  its  applicability  to  the  princes  of  the 
Panj&b  and  Bactria,  at  the  time  in  question ;  for  it  is  known  that  the  country  was 
divided  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  were  tributary  to  the 
Persian  monarch. 

Without  a  dictionary  of  the  Zend,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  ndno  can 
only  be  attempted  in  the  same  hypothetical  manner.  As  a  name  it  is  frequently  met 
with  among  the  P&rsis  of  the  west  of  India,  and  equally  among  the  Mar&this  of 
Giqar&t  and  the  Dakhan ;  N&na  Govind  R&o,  N&na  CowasjS,  N&na  Famavlz,  the 
P6na  minister,  and  many  other  familiar  names  might  be  adduced  in  evidence.  That 
it  is  some  title  of  nobiUtude  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
though  itsprecise  import  be  not  known.  The  word  ndna  is  inserted  in  Wilson's 
Sanskrit  dictionary  as  bearing  the  signification,  "  (1)  without,  except ;  (2)  many> 
Tarious;  (3)  double,  or  twofold,  as  ndndrasa,  many-flavoured;  ndndrdga,  many- 
coloured  :*' — in  the  same  way  we  might  read,  knowing  the  close  connection  of  the 
Zend  with  the  Sanskrit,  rao  nana  rao  '  royal  doubly  royal,'  which  has,  so  far,  a  strict 
analogy  with  rdjddhirdja — 'rex  super  rex'.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  more  probable 
conjecture  op  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

The  final  designation  horano,  bears  at  first  sight  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  Kotpat^ot, '  princeps,  dominus : '  but  as  the  introduction  of  a  word  seldom  or 
never  used  in  this  sense  upon  coins  would  imply  an  increasing  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
tongue  at  the  very  time  when  in  other  palpable  instances  it  was  falling  into  disuse 


»  'Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  ix.  p.  179.    *  'Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  314. 

»  Tod's  « Kftjasthiin,'  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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and  obliyion,  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment.  The  nert 
analogy  which  strikes  the  imagination  is  to  the  modem  title  Sdhib-i  girdn,  borne  by 
three  of  the  DihiS  monarchs,  Taimdir,  Sh&h  Jah&n,  and  Muhammad  Sh&h.  The 
explanation  of  this  epithet  has  been  giyen  in  various  ways,  as  *  lord  of  the  fortunate 
conjunction  of  the  planets;'  Uhe  august  hero;'  *the  sovereign  who  has  reigned 
through  a  certain  term  or  lustrum/  (10,  20,  30,  40,  80,  or  120  years,)  'lord  of  the 
horns  or  rays.'  In  the  latter  sense  it  bears  an  analogy  to  Zu-i-kamainj  the  common 
title  of  Alexander  the  Great,  literally '  auz  comet/  *  with  the  horns,'  in  allusion  to  the 
horns  of  Ammon  depicted  upon  his  head  in  most  of  his  medals.  Here  again  is  a 
connection  not  to  be  passed  over  unobserved  with  the  application  of  ^{t^l-akndf,  ''aux 
ailes,"  to  the  parallel  instance  of  the  winged  head-dress  of  Sapor  in  the  Sassanian 
coin  before  described. 

Kirana  is  Sanskrit  as  well  as  Persian :  no  doubt,  therefore,  some  derivative  form 
of  the  same  root  will  be  found  in  the  Zend :  it  signifies  'a  ray  of  light,  a  sun-  or  moon- 
beam : '  karana  also  signifies  *  an  interval  of  time.'  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
epithet  kartmo  may  have  some  reference  to  the  designation  of  the  Moghul  emperorst 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  brought  it  into  Hind6st&n,  though  many  centuries  after- 
wards, from  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  Kanerki's  rule. 

Of  the  word  preceding  horano^  the  variations  in  reading  on  different  coins  are  sa 
great,  OOH,  OOMO,  OMKO,  etc.,  that  I  cannot  venture  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
fiirther  than,  as  it  appears  also  in  the  pure  Greek  inscription  of  Eadphises'  coin,  it 
must  probably  form  part  of  a  proper  name.  On  the  two  Maniky61a  gold  coins,  how-* 
ever,  the  reading  is  distinctly  OOMPKI  (or  OOHPKI,  for  the  H  and  M  are  nearly 
alike),  while  on  Carey's  coin,  before  described,  the  initial  is  equally  distinct,  and  the 
testimony  is  strong  in  finvour  of  reading  it  as  KANHPKI,  with  the  same  termination  as 
is  found  on  the  well-preserved  coin,  fig.  10  of  plate  vii.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
right  reading,  we  have  thus  the  frill  inscription  on  the  obverse  PAO  NANO  PAO 
KANHPKI  KOPANO,  which  may  be  interpreted  '  King  of  kings,  Kanerki  the 
splendid.' 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  my  former  note,  that  Kanerkot 
might  be  the  Kanishka  of  Kashmirian  history,  because  the  discovery  of  the  Sassanian, 
coins,  and  the  consequent  modem  date  of  the  present  monument,  at  once  overthrow 
that  supposition.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  in  explanation  of  the  great  abundance 
of  the  Kanerki  coins,  that  this  name  may  be  one  of  a  family  or  dynasty,  like  that  of 
Arsaces  on  the  Anamdan  coins,  repeated  without  further  distinction  than  an  altera- 
tion in  the  features  and  dress  of  the  monarch,  throughout  the  whole  line  from  the 
real  Kanerki  downwards. 

INSCBIPTION  ON  THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  KANERKI  COINS. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  touching  the  inscription  and  device  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Maniky&la  coins  of  the  Kanerki  group. 

That  the  image  represented  on  all  these  coins  is  a  sacred  personage  may  be 
gathered  from  the  glory  which  invariably  encircles  its  head.    In  this  respect  liiese 
coins  resemble   their  Grecian  prototypes,  upon  which  we  behold  the  figures  of* 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  costume  of  our  mythological  figure,  however,  differs  greatly  from  the  Grecian 
model,  and  in  the  specimens  best  preserved  (as  fig.  10,  of  plate  vii.)  it  resembles  the 
Persian  dress  with  its  peculiar  turbaned  hat,  and  a  thin  flowing  robe  hanging  from 
the  shoulders. 
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There  are  four  Taiietiei  of  attitude,  attended  with  other  peculiarities,  which  it 
will  be  better  to  couple  in  detfeription  with  what  we  ha?e  to  eay  on  the  epigraphe  of 
each. 

The  first  Tariety  is  already  well  known  from  Lieut.  Bumes'  and  Masson's  speci- 
mens :  a  beautiful  coin  of  this  type  is  engrayed  in  plate  vii.  from  one  of  Kar&mat 
'Airs  collection. 

The  figure  is  wrapped  in  a  flowing  muslin  robe,  of  the  Indian  character :  it 
faces  the  right  hand,  is  apparently  a  female,  and  bears  a  lotus.  The  motto  is 
NANA  I  A.  Portions  of  the  same  name  are  seen  on  all  the  copper  coins  in  which 
the  figure  feces  to  the  right  hand.  It  is  also  discoTeiable  in  the  Tipera  gold  coin 
(No.  2  of  Wilson's  phites). 

Mr.  Masson  has  conjectured,  rery  plausibly,  that  this  name  is  identical  with  N6nS. 
There  are,  he  says,  numerous  shrines  throughout  that  country  known  to  the 
Muhammadans  as  the  Zi&rats  of  BSbS  N&nV.  The  Hindtis  also  resort  to  them^ 
claiming  the  lady  as  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  goddess  P&xratS. 

Col.  Wilford  mentions  in  the  third  and  fowth  Tolnnes  of  the  *  Researches '  a 
goddess,  called  by  Strabo  ANAI  A,  and  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  An&yas&-deTi,  which 
seems  to  hare  a  near  connection  with  the  object  of  discussion.  -  '  Eren  to  this  day/ 
says  this  learned  mythologist,  'the  HindQs  occasionally  visit  the  imo  jvalm-mukkUnir 
**  burning  springs  "  (of  naphtha)  in  Cusha-dwipa :  the  first  of  which,  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  DctI  with  the  epithet  Andyasd,  is  not  far  from  the  Tigris  ^  and  Strab» 
mentions  a  temple  on  that  Tcry  spot,  inscribed  to  the  goddess  Anaias;'  again^ 
^  Andyatd-devi-^kdn  (now  Corcur)  was  the  n|t  Araias  Upoy  of  Strabo/  * 

He  afterwards  alludes  to  some  Hind6s  who  had  visited  the  place  r  '  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  four  or  five  pilgrims  who  had  paid  their  devotion* 
at  this  holy  temple  of  the  goddess  ANAIA  or  ANAIAS,  with  its  burning  mo«th  or 
jwOd-mukhi :  it  is  near  Kerkook,  east  of  the  Tigris.'  >  \ 

The  circumstance  of  the  burning  fountain  is  of  material  importance,  as  it  will  be 
teen  by  the  sequel  that  it  connects  nanaia  with  the  other  devices  of  the  reverse,  and 
with  tiie  general  and  national  fire  worship  to  which  it  is  imagined  they  may  all  b^ 
traced.  The  inscriptions  accompanying  this  appellation  are,  generally  speaking,  of 
pure  Greek ;  had  they  been  otherwise,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  nanaia 
were  not  the  adjectival  or  feminine  form  of  the  word  ndna  on  the  obverse. 

The  goddess  Nanaia,  or  Anaia,  again,  bears  a  close  analogy  in  name  and  character 
to  the  Anai'tis  of  the  Greek,  and  the  Anahid  of  the  Persian,  mythology ;  that  is,  the 
planet  Venus,  and  one  of  the  seven  fires  held  sacred  by  the  latter  people.  M.  Guig- 
niauf  s  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  applied  to  the  figure  on  our  coin : — "  Le  culte 
simple  et  pur  du  feu,  dominant  dans  les  premiers  Ages,  se  vit  bientdt  associer  le  culte 
dee  astres  et  surtout  des  plan^tes.  .  .  .  Les  feux,  les  plan^tes,  et  les  g^nies  qui  y 
president,  sont  an  nombre  de  sept,  nombre  le  plus  sacr6  de  tons  chez  les  Perses ;  mais 
trois,  surtout,  se  repr^sentent  sans  cesse  oomme  les  plus  anciennement  r6v6r^ — le  feu 
des  ^iles  ou  la  plan^te  de  V^nus,  Anahid; — le  feu  du  soleil,  ou  feu  Mihr ; — le  feu  de 
la  fondre,  on  feu  Bersin,  Jupiter.  Le  culte  du  feu  Guschasp,  ou  d* Anahid,  figure 
conmw  on  culte  fort  antique  dans  les  livres  Zends  et  dans  le  'Schah  Nameh',  de  mdme 
que  oeloi  d' Anai'tis  dans  une  foule  d'auteurs  Grecs  depuis  H^rodote.  ...  Or  Mitrfc 
(ibminin  de  Mithras)  et  Anahid,  ou  Anai'tis,  sont  une  seule  et  mdme  d^esse,  I'^toile  du 
natin,  g6nie  femelle  qui  prMde  k  Tamour,  qui  donne  la  lumito,  et  qui  dirige  la 

>  <AsUtic  Researches,'  vol.  iii.  p.  297  and  434. 
s  *  Asiatic  Rcsearrhea,'  vol.  iv.  p.  374. 
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marche  harmonieuse  dcs  astres  avec  les  sons  de  sa  lyre,  dont  lea  rayona  du  aoleil  for- 
ment  lea  cordea.'  ^ 

The  object  in  the  hand  of  our  Nanaia  (fig.  7,  plate  vii.)  is  not  however  a  musical 
instrument,  but  rather  a  flower,  or  perhaps  the  mirror  appertaining  to  Venus. 

The  larger  gold  coin  from  Maniky&la  has  apparently  an  expanded  form  of  the 
same  name :  it  is  read  MANAOBAFO  in  page  94,  but  from  the  similarity  of  M  and 
N  in  the  corrupted  Greek  of  the  pc^riod  in  question,  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the 
correct  reading  is  NANAO  (for  imyaia),  with  some  affix  or  epithet,  BA  or  BATO  or 
BAAO,  which  could  only  be  made  out  by  one  acquainted  with  the  Zend  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horns  of  the  moon  projecting  from  the  shoulders  of  thu 
figure,  assimilate  it  strongly  to  a  drawing  in  Hyde's  *  Historia  Religionis  veterum 
Penarum,'  p.  114,  of  Malach-baal,  to  which  also  the  last  four  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion bear  some  resemblance.  Malach-baal,  or  Eex-baal,  is  only  another  name  for  the 
sun.  Those  who  incline  to  the  latter  interpretation  will  of  course  class  this  reyerse 
with  those  of  HAIOU,  to  which  I  shall  presently  adyert. 

A  remarkable  variation  from  the  genuine  Greek  reading  occurs  in  one  of  the  speci- 
mens published  by  Colonel  Tod  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,' 
vol.  i.  plate  xiL  fig.  14,  on  a  coin  of  PAO  KA  ....  {mipKi).  The  word  Nanaia  here 
appears  under  the  disguise  of  NANAO,  and  this  is  an  important  accession  to  our 
knowledge,  both  as  showing  that  the  Greek  name  corresponded  to  the  vernacular,  and 
as  proving,  from  the  Zend  termination  in  do,  the  link  with  the  Sanskrit  Andyatd, 

The  second  type  of  the  Kanerkon  reverse  represents  a  male  figure,  drened  in  a 
frock,  trowsers,  and  boots :  he  is  in  a  graceful  attitude,  facing  the  left,  with  the 
right  arm  uplifted,  and  the  left  a-kimbo.  He  has  a  turban,  and  a  'glory,'  which  is 
in  some  instances  radiated. 

The  designation  on  the  higher  class  of  this  type  is  uniformly  HAIOC,  Hhe  sun,' 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  concerning  its  nature :  moreover  in  the  subse- 
quent series,  wherein  the  Greek  language  is  suspended  and  the  letters  only  retained, 
a  corresponding  change  is  observed  in  the  title,  while  the  same  dress  of  the  '  regent 
of  the  sun'  is  preserved,  and  enables  us  to  identify  him. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Hyde,  always  dressed  Mithra  in  the 
costume  of  a  Persian  king :  thus  on  various  sculptures  inscribed  '  Deo  Mithril  Per- 
sarum,'  '  visitur  Mithra  sea  Sol,  figurft  humani  Regis  Persici,  qui  subijit  taurum 
eumque  calcat  necatque.''  This  very  common  attribute,  of  Mithra  slaying  the  bull, 
which  is  supposed  to  typify  the  power  of  the  sun  subjecting  the  earth  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  and  vegetation,  might  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  figure  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Kadphises  coin  was  also  Mithra  with  his  bull :  the  dress,  however,  is 
different ;  neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  a  sacrifice ;  the  reading  of  the  Zend 
inscription  can  alone  clear  np  this  difficulty,  and  I  will  in  a  future  plate  collate  all 
the  inscriptions  which  are  sufficiently  legible  for  the  examination  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Paris  Asiatic  Society,  whose  researches  in  this  language  point  him  out  as  the 
most  competent  scholar  to  undertake  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  pls^  vii.  (figs.  12  to  24)      I  have  engraved  such  of  the  substitutes  for  HAIOC 

^  'Religions  de  1' Antiquity,'  du  Dr.  Creuzer,  par  Guigniaut,  ii.  731. 

*  'Historia  ReUgioms  veterum  Persarum,'  112. — ^The  expression  of  Lucian.  <in 
deorum  conailio,'  is  dso  thus  rendered  by  Guigniaut : — '  Ce  Mithras  qui,  vdtu  de  la 
chlamys  et  par6  de  la  tiare,  ne  sait  pas  dire  un  mot  de  Grec  au  banqnet  de  TOlympe, 
et  n'a  pas  m^me  I'air  de  comprendro  que  Ton  boit  le  nectar  ^  sa  sai^t^.' — *Riel. 
de  r Ant.,'  738. 
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as  are  most  distinct  in  my  cabinet,  beg^ning  with  the  weU-dereloped  chaiacten  of 
fig.  10.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  discover  in  the  first  six  of  these,  th« 
word  MI6PA,  written  MI6PO  or  MIOPO,  according  to  the  Zend  pronunciation, 
Mihira  being  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  name  for  '  the  sun.' 

Thus,  when  the  reformation  of  the  mint  nomenclature  was  effected,  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Greek  appellations,  we  perceive  that  the  remacular  words  were  simul- 
taneously introduced  on  both  sides  of  the  coin :  and  the  fortunate  discoyery  of  two 
coincident  terms  so  familiar  as  hslios  and  mihira  or  mithroj  adds  corroboration  to  the 
identity  of  the  titles  of  the  monarch  on  the  obyerse,  and  his  names,  Eanerki  and 
Kanerkou. 

The  number  of  coins  on  which  MIOPO  appears  is  very  great :  it  always  accom- 
panies the  PAO  KA  ....  NHPEI  form  :  (see  Colonel  Tod's  plate  in  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  i.  plate  xii.  fig.  11,  in  the  Third  Series :  also 
fip^.  12,  which  belongs  to  the  sitting-figure  type.)  It  is  frequently  foiind  alro  on  the 
elephant  coin:  (see  fig.  12  of  Tod,  and  fig.  31  of  Wilson :  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  xvii.) 
Figure  33,  of  my  own  plate  vii.,  is  a  small  copper  coin  from  the  Maniky&la  tope  in 
which  it  is  also  recognizable.  I  find  it  likewise  on  several  of  the  sitting-figure  coins, 
figs.  29  and  32,  of  plate  vi. ;  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  our  examination  of 
the  Maniky&la  relics,  it  is  discernible  on  the  reverse  of  the  small  g^ld  coin  (plate  vL 
fig.  24),  although  I  did  not  recognise  the  individual  letters  when  I  penned  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  page  102. 

As  we  proceed  down  lower  in  the  list  in  plate  vii.,  the  purity  of  expression  is 
altogether  lost,  and  the  word  MIOPO  degenerates  into  MAO  or  HAO,  and  MA  or 
HA,  for  the  M  and  H  are  with  difficulty  distinguished.  Many  of  the  coins,  con- 
taining this  form  of  the  word,  are  complete,  and  seem  to  have  borne  no  other 
letters.  We  might  almost  be  tempted  to  discover  in  this  expression  another  cog- 
nomen of  the  Sun  or  of  Bacchus,  lAO  and  lA,  about  which  so  much  discussion 
appears  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  on  the  Manicha)an  heresy  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi  in  the  third  century.'  The  Greek  mode  of  writing  the  word,  to  be  sore,  is 
different,  but  the  pronunciation  will  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  the  word  was  of  barbaric 
origin,  (being  taken  from  the  Hebrew  laho  or  Jehovah,)  some  latitude  of  orthography 
might  be  expected  in  places  so  distant.  This  is,  however,  but  a  vague  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  name  in  connection  with  a  figure,  which  is  known,  from 
its  identity  with  the  HAIOC  type  of  figure  8,  to  represent  that  deity.  A  multitude  of 
symbols  and  names,  under  which  the  sun  was  worshipped  or  typified  at  the  time  that 
the  Christian  doctrines  were  spreading,  and  the  old  religions,  as  it  were,  breaking  up 
and  amalgamating  in  new  groups,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  learned  work  of 
Bcaasobre.  The  engraved  stones,  amulets,  and  talismans  ascribed  to  the  Gnostics 
and  the  followers  of  Basilides,  etc.,  bear  the  names  of  lao,  Adonai,  Sabaoth,  and 
Abraxas,  all  of  which  this  author  traces  to  divers  attributes  of  the  sun.    But  it  is 

*  "  n  faut  convcnir  aussi  qu*  lao  est  un  des  noms  que  les  Pavens  donnoient  au 
Soleil.  J'ai  rapport^  I'orade  d'ApoUon  de  Claros,  dans  lequel  Fluton,  Jupiter,  le 
Soleil  et  lao  se  partagcnt  les  saisons.  Cea  quatres  divinity  sont  au  fond  la  mdme  : 
Elf  Zcvf,  cif  A8i}f,  cif  HXios.  cif  Aiovvovf,  c'est  &  dire,  'Jupiter,  Pluton,  le  Soleil  et 
Bacchus  sont  la  mdme  chose.'  Celui  que  est  nomm^  Dionysus  dans  ce  dernier  vers 
est  le  meme  qui  est  nomm6  lao  dans  I'oracle.  Macrobius  rapporte  un  autre  oracle 
d'ApoUon,  qui  est  conqu  en  ces  termes :  fpd(w  r^y  warr&p  vwaror  Mp  Itfifiw  *ldm 
*je  vous  declare  qu'Iao  est  Ic  plus  grand  dcs  dieux.'  Macrobe,  bicninstruit  de  la 
th6ologie  payenne,  assure  qu'  lao  est  lo  Soleil." — Hitioire  de  Manichee,  par  De 
Beuusobrc,  tom.  ii.  p.  60. 
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impossible  to  ponue  the  sabject  into  the  endless  labyrinth  of  cabalistic  mythology  in 
which  it  is  inYol?ed.  That  the  image  on  oar  coins  represents  the  sun  or  his  priest  la 
all  I  aim  to  piove. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  the  inscription  on  this  series  which  are  more  difBcnlt 
to  explain;  many  of  the  coins  with  the  elephant  obverse  have,  yery  legibly,  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  a  word  ending  in  ASPO ;  in  some  it  is  as  clearly  MAePO. 

Now,  although  both  these  words  may  be  merely  ignorant  corruptions  of  the 
original  form,  Mithra,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  they  are  both,  independently,  pure  Zend 
words,  and  capable  of  interpretation,  albeit  more  or  less  strained  and  unnatural,  as 
epithets  or  mythological  attributes  of  the  sun,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  through  that 
resplendent  image,  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  and  manifest  effulgence  of  the  deity. 

Thus,  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Journal  Asiatique,'  in  a  learned  essay  on  the 
origin  of  the  word  Africa,  the  Zend  word  athro  is  quoted  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
tdBripi  the  pure  subtle  spirit,  or  region  of  fire,  or  of  the  sun,  very  imperfectly  expressed 
by  our  derivate  ather. 

Of  the  word  Mathra,  or  MAOPO,  we  find  a  lucid  explanation  in  M.  Bumouf 's 
*  Commentary  on  the  Yagna^*  a  part  of  the  Vendidad-tadi,  In  the  passage  where  he 
analyses  the  Zend  compound  tanumdthrahd^  *  corps  de  la  parole,'  mathra  is  thus 
.shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  word  mantra  : — "  II  faut  reconnaitre  que 
cet  adjectif  est  un  compost  possessif,  et  traduire :  *  celui  qui  a  la  parole  pour  corps, 
celui  dont  la  parole  est  le  corps ;  '  et  peutdtre  par  extension :  '  parole-faite  corps,  in- 
cam^.'  Cette  interpretation  ne  saurait  dtre  douteuse ;  car  le  sens  de  tanu  est  bien 
fixe  en  Zend,  c'est  le  Sanscrit  ianUj  et  le  Persian  ton,  *  corps;'  et  celui  de  mdthra 
n'eet  pas  moins  certain,  puisque  ce  mot  Zend  ne  diff^re  de  Sanskrit  mantra  que  par 
Tadoption  de  l'&  qui  aime  k  pr6c6der  tK  et  les  sifflantes,  et  par  I'aspiration  du  ^, 
laquelle  r^sulte  de  la  rencontre  de  la  dentale  et  de  la  Uquide  r." 

*La  parole'  is  explained  by  M.  Bumouf  to  signify  Ma  parole  d'Ormuzd,'  '  the 
word  of  God,  or  incarnation  of  the  divinity,'  a  title  frequently  used  in  the  *  Zend- 
avesta,'  to  designate  Zoroaster  {Zarathrmta), 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  this  class  of  figures  refer  to  the 
sun,  under  his  various  names  and  attributes : — ^the  only  exception  I  can  adduce  is  in 
fig.  11  of  plate  vii.,  exhibiting  the  reverse  of  a  copper  Kanerki  coin  in  very  good 
preservadon.  The  context  of  its  long  inscription  has  hitherto  baffled  my  attempts  at 
decyphering;  but  I  am  inclined  to  class  it  along  with  the  NANAIA  reverses. 


[  The  reverse  of  this  coin  has  since  been  held  to  present  us 
with  the  figure  of  S&kya  Muni,  as  he  is  conventionally  repre- 
sented in  Buddhist  sculptures.  Professor  Wilson  has  con- 
tributed three  coins  of  a  similar  character  in  Nos.  1^  2,  3, 
plate  xiii.  'Ariana  Antiqua/  p.  370.  The  incomplete  state 
of  the  reverse  legends  did  not  enable  him,  however,  to  suggest 
any  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  In  1846,  Major  Cunning- 
ham published  several  coins  of  a  cognate  class :  on  one  piece 
he  detects  the  letters  o  boaa  cam  which  he  miggests  may  be 
intended    for   om   boaa  camana^   or  Aum  Buddha  Sramana, 
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Another  coin  supplies  the  characters  o  aao  boa  oama  .  .  a, 
while  the  legend  on  our  specimen^  No.  11,  is  transcribed  by 
him  as  oato  bot  cakana.  Major  Cunningham  concludes,  **  By 
a  comparison  of  the  two  legends,  I  am  inclined  to  read  them 
either  as  Aum  Adi  Buddha  Sramanay  or  simply  as  Adi 
Btiddha  Sramanay — *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal,' 1845,  p.  439.] 

Under  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  liave  now  gone  throagh  the  whole  aeries  of 
corrupted  Greek  coins  connected  with  the  Maniky61a  tope,  and  I  trust  that  the  result 
of  my  inrestigation  will  serve  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  subject.  I  have  yen- 
tured  to  give  the  appellation  of  *  Mithraic '  to  the  rery  numerous  coins  which  hare 
been  proved  to  bear  the  effigy  of  the  sun,  for  they  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
extension  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  some  parts  of  Bactria  and  the  Panj&b  at  the 
time  of  its  reassumption  of  consequence  in  Persia ;  while  the  appearance  of  Krishna 
on  the  field  at  the  same  time  proves  the  effort  that  was  then  afloat,  as  testified  by  the 
works  of  the  Christians,  to  blend  the  mysteries  of  Magiiam  with  the  current  religions 
of  the  day.  I  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  the  Maniky&la  Investigation  better 
than  in  the  following  extract  from  Moor's  'Hindd  Pantheon:' — "So  grand  a 
symbol  of  the  deity  as  the  sun  *  looking  from  his  sole  dominion  like  the  Ood  of  this 
world,'  which  to  ignorant  people  must  be  his  most  glorious  and  natural  type,  will  of 
eoune  have  attracted  the  earliest  adoration,  and  where  revelation  was  withheld, 
will  almost  necessarily  have  been  the  primary  fount  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
The  investigators  of  ancient  mythology  accordingly  trace  to  its  prolific  sonx«e, 
wherein  they  axe  melted  and  lost,  almost  every  other  mythological  personage,  who 
like  his  own  light,  diverge  and  radiate  from  his  most  glorious  centre." 


POSTSCRIPT  ON  THE  IMAGE  OF  BUDDHA  FROM  KiBIJL. 

The  Bnddha  image  represented  in  figure  1  of  plate  viii.  is  described  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  the  6th  of  August,  1834,  vol.  iii.,  page  863. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  made  by 
him  in  the  mins  of  an  ancient  town  abont  two  miles  sonth-east  of  K&bnl,  and  near 
a  modem  village  calftd  Bdm-hiaadr. 

According  to  the  description  given  by  Mohan  L61,  the  image  was  not  found  in  an 
insulated  tope,  bnt  in  a  mass  of  bricks  and  mbbish,  which  more  resembled  the  ordi- 
nary mins  of  a  desolated  town.  After  penetrating  through  a  mound  of  such  d6briS| 
a  chamber  of  masonry  was  by  accident  found  in  entire  preservation,  the  walls  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  coloured  stones  and  gilding ;  and  here  the  statue  w&s 
discovered.  It  was  evidently  the  ruin  of  some  Buddha  temple,  or  oratory  in  a  private 
dwelling,  that  had  been  deserted  on  the  demolition  of  the  town.  The  sculpture  itself 
has  been  partially  mutilated,  as  if  in  a  hurried  manner,  by  striking  off  the  heads  of 
the  figures  with  a  hammer ;  one  only  has  escaped :  the  principal  figure  has  lost  the 
upper  part  of  the  head.  This  mode  of  desecration  points  to  an  irruption  of  Muham* 
nuidans  in  their  first  seal  for  the  destruction  of  graven  idols.    The  faces  at  Bamiftn 
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are  described  by  Lieut.  Barnes  to  bare  been  matilated  in  a  similar  way,  wbile  the 
rest  of  the  figures  remain  tolerably  perfect.  Tbe  town  was  probably  plundered  and 
destroyed,  sncb  of  tbe  Buddhist  inhabitants  as  escaped  taking  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  or  in  Tibet,  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  continued  to  flourish.  The 
age  of  the  image,  if  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  will  be  about  ten  centuries, 
iUling  far  short  of  the  antiquity  of  the  topes  themselves,  and  having  no  immediate 
connection  with  them,  unless  as  proving  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  Buddha 
doctrines  in  Kfcbul  to  the  latter  period,  a  fact  well  known  irom  other  sources. 

The  lambent  flame  on  the  shoulders  is  a  peculiarity  not  observed  in  any  image  or 
drawing  of  Buddha  that  I  have  seen.  It  seems  to  denote  a  Mithraic  tinge  in  the 
local  faith.  The  solar  disc  or  '  glory'  behind  the  figure  is  a  common  appendage  to 
sacred  persons  in  every  creed ;  and  the  angels  above,  as  well  as  the  groups  on  either 
side,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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VIII.— FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
TOPES  OF  MANIKYALA. 

By  Gen.  Coukt. 

We  have  to  thank  Captain  Wade  for  procuring  us  the 
favour  of  the  following  extract  for  insertion  in  the 
^  Journal.'  It  continues  our  history  of  the  opening  of 
these  monuments  from  the  period  to  which  it  was  brought 
up  by  Dr.  Gerard's  notice  of  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger's 
operations.  We  regret  that  M .  Court  had  not  seen  what 
had  abeady  appeared  on  the  subject,  as  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  altered  his  views  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
monument,  if  not  of  its  origin.  We  hope  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  inscriptions,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
same  dialect  of  the  Fehlvi  as  occurs  on  the  cylinders. 

"  Maniky&la  is  the  name  of  a  Bmall  Tillage  situated  on  the  ronte  leading  from 
Attok  to  L6hor.  It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  yery  ancient  town  of  unknown  origin. 
The  geographical  position  of  these  ruins,  and  particularly  the  abundance  of  coins 
found  among  them,  afford  the  presumption  that  this  city  must  have  been  the  capital 
of  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  a  country  which  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Taxila,  and  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of 
Alexander. 

"  There  is  at  Maniky&la  a  yast  and  massiye  cupola  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
yisible  at  a  considerable  distance,  haying  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  three  hundred 
and  ten  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  circumference.  It  is  solidly  built  of  quarried 
stones,  with  lime  cement.  The  outer  layer  is  of  sandstone.  In  the  interior,  the 
masonry  is  of  freestone  (pierre  de  taille),  mixed  with  sandstone  (gr^)  and  granite ; 
but  principally,  with  a  shelly  limestone  (pierre  de  concretions],  which  by  its  porosity 
resembles  stalactite.  Age  and  exposure  haye  so  worn  away  the  northern  face  of  the 
edifice,  that  it  is  now  easy  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  which  could  not  haye  been  done 
formerly,  because  there  were  no  regular  steps  constructed  on  the  exterior.  Its 
architecture  is  simple,  and  offers  nothing  worthy  of  much  remark.    Round  the  cir* 
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emnierettod,  near  the  base,  is  aeen,  in  bas-relief,  a  range  of  small  colnmns,  the  capitals 
of  which  appeifr  to  hare  been  ornamented  with  ram's  heads  (tdtes  de  b^liers).  These 
ornaments  iste  How  scaroel/  perceptible  on  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  sand- 
stone by  time.  I  hate  ifemaiffced  similar  ttnttaAenU  at  a  tank  situated  between 
Bimber  and  8ar6i-said&b&d,  on  the  road  to  Kashmir,  and  I  remember  obserring  the 
same  kind  of  thing  on  the  columns  of  the  towns  at  Persepolis. 

"  This  monument  is  in  my  opinion  nothing  more  than  a  tomb  of  some  anoient  king 
of  the  country,  or  it  may  be  the  work  of  some  conqueror  from  Persia  or  Bactria,  who 
may  hare  raised  it  in  memory  of  some  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  intended  to  cover 
the  remains  of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  combat.  This  last  conjecture  appears  the 
more  probable,  seeing  that  similar  cupolas  are  equally  remarked  in  the  district  of 
B&wal  Pindi,  in  the  country  of  the  Haz&ris,  which  joins  the  former,  at  Peshfrwar, 
in  the  Khaibar  hill,  at  Jal&l&b6d,  at  Lagm&n,  at  K&bul,  and  even,  they  say,  at 
B&mi&n : — all  of  these  places  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Persia,  or  Bactriana, 
into  Hind(lst&n.  I  have  moreover  remarked,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  cupolas 
are  situated  in  passes  difficult  to  get  through,  or  at  least  in  places  well  adapted  for  a 
hostile  encounter.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  namely,  that  they  are  all 
sepulchral  tumuli ;  for  having  myself  opened  several  of  these  cupolas,  I  have  found  in 
most  of  them,  little  urns  of  bronze,  or  other  metal,  or  of  baked  clay,  containing 
funeral  ashes,  or  the  debris  of  human  bones ;  also  jewels,  and  coins  for  tiie  most  part 
of  Grssco-Scythic,  or  Grseco-Indian  types 

"  Scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Maniky&la  are  seen  the  remains  of  fifteen 
other  cupolas,  smaller  than  the  principal  one  just  described.  These  I  have  lately 
been  engaged  in  digging  up^  and  they  have  fumiBhed  some  very  interesting  discoveries. 
The  excavation  of  a  tope  situated  about  a  cannon-shot  distant  from  the  present  village 
of  Manikliyla  to  the  N.N.E.  is  particularly  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  these 
curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  since  a  part  of  the  medaU  extracted  from  it  bear 
genuine  Latin  characters,  while  others  are  of  the  Gneco-Scythic  or  Gneco-Indian 
type.  Moreover,  the  stone  which  served  as  a  covering  to  the  niche  which  contained 
them,  is  sculptured  all  over  with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character,  and  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  coins  ? 

**  This  monument  was  in  a  thorough  state  of  dilapidation,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  frt>m  a  natural  mound;  and  it  was  only  after  having  care^lly 
examined  the  contour  of  the  foundation  that  I  decided  upon  penetrating  it.  Its 
height  might  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  I  began  by  piercing  it  frt)m  above  in  the 
centre  with  a  hole  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  materials  extracted  were  chiefly 
a  coarse  concrete,  extremely  porous.  The  nature  of  the  stone  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  constructed  of  a  lime-stone  full  of  shell  impres- 
sions (nummulitic  limestone.) 

**  In  my  first  operations,  I  found,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  squared  stone,  on 
which  were  deposited  four  copper  coins.  Below  this  point,  the  work  became 
extremely  difficult,  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  which  could  hardly 
be  removed  through  the  upper  opening.  At  ten  feet  lower  down,  or  at  ten  from  the 
level  of  the  ground,  we  met  with  a  cell  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelograTn, 
built  in  a  solid  manner,  with  well  dressed  stones,  firmly  united  with  mortar.  The 
four  sides  of  the  cell  corresponded  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  single  massive  stone.  Having  turned  this  over,  I  perceived  that  it  was  covered 
with  inscriptions.     [PI.  ix.] 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  cell  stood  a  copper  urn,  encircling  which  were  placed 
flymmetrically  eight  medals  of  the  same  metal,  which  were  completely  corroded  with 
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gay  iii.,  figs.  1 ,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  the  four  coins  found  on 
the  top  of  the  large  stone  which  served  as  a  cover  to  the 
niche  containing  the  principal  deposit.  These  coins 
are  already  well  known  to  us,  the  first  being  the  com- 
mon copper  coin  of  Kadphises  (in  this  instance  written 
KAAwcTc) :  the  other  thre#being  of  kanhpki.  The  reverses 
on  the  latter  coins  are,  however,  different  from  those 
described  in  my  paper  on  the  subject  (page  131 :  the 
running  or  dancing  figure  of  fig.  2,  has  occurred  but 
rarely,  among  the  coins  heretofore  collected,  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  common  device  of  Mithra  or 
Nanaia;  and  where  it  does,  the  name  is  less  distinct. 
The  reverse  of  figs.  3  and  4,  is  evidently  the  same  per- 
sonage as  is  represented  on  Gen.  Ventura's  gold  coin, 
standing  in  lieu  of  being  seated;  and  my  conjecture, 
that  this  figure  had  four  arms,  is  now  substantially 
confirmed. 

The  name  is  distinctly  composed  of  the  four  letters 
oKPo,  which  I  imagine  may  be  the  corresponding  word  in 
Zend  for  the  Sanskrit  ^  arka^  a  common  appellation  of 
S6rya,  or  the  Sun.  The  Hindu  image  of  this  deity  is  in 
fact  represented  with  four  arms,  and  is  often  accompanied 
with  a  moon  rising  behind  the  shoulders,  just  as  was 
depicted  on  the  Ventura  gold  coin.^  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this  device  we  behold  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Hindu  form  of  the  solar  divinity  for  the 
Persian  effigy  of  Mithra. 

Plate  xxxiii.,  ^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal,' iii.,  fig.  5,  is  stated  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  precise 

1  See  plate  Ixxxix.  of  Moor's  *  Pantheon.' 
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copy  of  tlie  Inscription  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  tho 
large  slab  of  stone.  This  is  doubtless  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  his  discoveries ;  for  it  will  inform  us 
of  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  moniunent  in 
question.  Although  my  progress  in  decyphering  the 
character  in  which  it  is  written,  of  which  I  hope  shortly 
to  render  an  account,  does  not  yet  enable  me  to  transcribe 
the  whole,  still  I  see  very  distinctly  in  the  second  line 
the  word  malikdo^  ^king,'  in  the  very  same  characters  that 
occur  on  the  reverse  of  so  many  of  the  Bactrian  coins. 
This  so  far  throws  light  upon  the  subject  that  it  connects 
the  monument  with  royalty,  and  prepares  us  to  lean  more 
favourably  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  all  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  opening  the  topes,  and  supported 
by  all  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that  they  are  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  kings.  I  shall  have  to  recur  to 
this  question  presently  in  speaking  of  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  metal  cylinders. 

[  James  Prinsep  subsequently  secured  a  very  perfect  im« 
pression  of  this  inscription,  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  upon  shortly  previous  to  his  final  departure  from 
India.  The  study  thus  left  incomplete  has  been  published  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  his  '  Note  on  the  Historical 
Besidts  deducible  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan,' \ 
together  with  a  greatly  improved  copy  of  the  inscription  itself. 
James  Prinsep  had  so  far  advanced  upon  his  prerious  reading, 
as  to  define  correctly  the  greater  part  of  the  name  of  the 
monarch,  viz.,  'Kaneshsm,'  and  to  offer  a  conjectural  inter* 
pretation  of  the  date  as  czx.  =  120  ? 

Major  Cunningham,  in   his   book   on  the   Bhilsa  Topes, 

>  [Pablifihed  by  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  London,  1844.] 
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affirms^  that  he  has  'been  able  to  read  with  certainty  the 
name  of  Maharaja  Kanishka^  of  the  Gushang  tribe  $^'  and» 
in  a  subsequent  paper/  he  develops  his  proposed  translation 
still  more  distinctly  to  the  following  effect.  ^  In  the  year 
446^  in  the  reign  of  Kanishka,  Maharaja  of  the  Gushang 
(tribe),  the  Satrap  Gandaphuka  erected  a  tope  (for  what 
purpose  I  have  not  been  able  to  decipher).'  I  cannot 
altogether  concur  in  Major  Cunningham's  readings,  though 
many  of  them  seem  good  and  valid ;  the  titles  of  both  Maha« 
raja  and  Satrap  are  clear ;  the  king's  name  I  render  i|ijt(|4| 
KaneshahMa.  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  a  second  W  k.  The 
duplication  of  the  "V  ah  is  doubtful,  but  it  offers  beyond  all 
question  the  preferable  reading.  The  outline  of  the  final  ^ 
is  also  imperfect,  and  the  letter  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  restored  as  ^  r  or  IT  ^  However,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
modifications  in  the  Arian  orthography  of  the  name  that  need 
prevent  our  recognising  its  identity  with  the  Greek  kanhpki, 
the  Kashnuri  Wf^nT  Kaniahha}  the  Chinese  Kia-m-sse-kia,^ 
or  the  Arabic  uX>^.^  The  Satrap's  name  is  clearly  different 
from  that  on  the  brass  casket  from  the  larger  tope.  The 
similarity  of  the  designation  g^^  to  the  (•ii\««ti)  ^JfW 
of  the  Ydsufzai  inscription'  (pi.  x.  ii.)  is  interesting. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  date  would  indeed  be  a  gain  for 
history,  but,  for  the  present,  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt  Major 
Cunningham's  power  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  distrust 
his  method  of  applying  the  figures,  even  admitting  them  to  be 
correctly  defined.' 

Plate  ix.  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  exhibit  a  fair  copy  of 

'*Bhil8aTope8,*p.  129] 

'*  Jovrnal  or  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  1864,  p.  702.] 
R&j&.Tarangini.] 
'Hiouen-ThBang  (Julien).] 
'Albir6ni  (Reinaud).] 

'See  alflo  ^  Journftl  ofthe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  yii.  of  1854,  p,  705.] 
"I  ["  The  date  of  the  former  inscription  I  have  reaA  as  446,  on  the  authority  of  a 
stone  slab  in  my  own  possession^  which  gires  in  regular  order  the  nine  numerals  of 
as  early  a  period  as  the  S&h  coins  of  the  Satraps  of  Saur&shtra.    The  date  I  would 
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the  writing  on  the  slab  discovered  in  the  lesser  Maniky&la 
tope  by  M.  Court.  The  state  of  the  stone  itself  is  not  very 
favourable  for  the  obtainment  of  an  exact  fac-simile^  as  it 
would  seem  that  the  inscription  must  have  been  originally 
engraved  on  a  badly-prepared  and  uneven  surface;  and  time 
and  circumstances  have  necessarily  still  further  damaged  its 
legibility.  I  must  frankly  addj  that  my  transcript  (for  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  else)  has  been  made  under  other  dis- 
advantages ;  first,  of  a  limited  time  for  the  verification  of  the 
minor  details,  and  secondly,  of  the  unfavourable  position  in 
which  the  stone  is  fixed.  As  respects  the  transliteration  into 
modern  Devan&gari,  seeing  the  scanty  aid  it  affords  towards 
any  linguistic  explanation,  I  almost  hesitate  to  make  it  public ; 
but  as  it  claims  to  do  no  more  than  give  conjectural  render- 
ings of  each  letter,  it  may  perchance  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  and  more  successful  tentative  readings. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  MANIKYALA  INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate  ix.) 

Line  1.  ^TfTT^R^ff^  H^N  '>4  ^RIHJ 

Possible  vabianis.     ^PC  ^ 

refer  to  the  Baddhist  era  of  the  Nirr&na  of  S&kya  Sinha,  not  as  now  established,  in 
543  B.C.,  but  as  generally  believed  in  by  the  early  Buddhists  for  a  period  of  several 
centuries,"  [•'.*.,  477  b.c.1  p.  704. 

Major  Cunningham  ados,  in  a  note : 

"  In  1852, 1  discovered  that  these  numeral  figures,  from  5  to  9,  were  the  initial 
letters  of  their  Faghtu  names  teritten  in  Ariano-Fdli.  Thus  5  is  represented  by  p  for 
pinz;  6  by  «p  for  tpag ;  7  by  a  for  avo;  8  b^r  th  for  aiha^  the  a  having  been  already 
used  for  7 ;  and  9  by  n  for  nah.  Even  the  4  is  a  eA,  but  as  the  Fathtu  word  is  Salor^ 
this  form  must  have  been  derived  from  India.  The  first  four  figures  are  given  in  two 
distinct  forms,  the  second  set  being  the  older,"  etc. 

I  have  already  stated  some  of  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  theory  (*  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  -vii.,'  of  1855,  p.  556^.  I  now  await  the  publication  of 
further  details  concerning  this  singular  stone,  which  has  guided  the  author  to  the 
discovery  of  the  enigma  of  the  Bactrian  system  of  numeration.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  if  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  proves  to  be  Pashtd— which  is  more 
than  doubtful^the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  figures  to  have  a  like  derivation  ii$,  so 
for,  removed !] 
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The  same  plate  (xxxiii.,  ^Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  iii.)  represents  (reduced  one- 
third)  the  position  of  the  three  cylinders,  or  urns,  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  as  they  stood  in  the  niche  of 
the  under  stone,  surrounded  by  eight  coins  of  copper, 
arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
coins  are  mostly  corroded,  but  they  can  all  be  recognised 
as  belonging  to  Kadphises  and  Kanerkos.     Fig.  12,  the 
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one  differing  from  the  ordinary  coins  of  this  group, — 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  king,  with  Greek 
legend,  and  on  the  reverse  a  standing  figure  of  Hercules 
with  his  club,  surrounded  by  a  Pehlvf  inscription, — ^I 
know  from  other  samples  in  my  possession  to  belong  to  a 
monarch  sometimes  designated  eo:s,  while  on  others  of 
his  coins  he  is  distinctly  entitled  kaa«io.  . .  I  have  no 
hesitation  therefore  in  ascribing  this  variety  also  to  a 
monarch  of  the  same  family.  [Kadaphes,  pi.  xviii.,  injru.'] 
The  contents  of  the  several  cylinders  of  M.  Court's 
tope  were,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  richest  and  most 
curious  hitherto  met  with.  The  large  tope  gave  M. 
Ventura  only  two  gold  coins ;  that  opened  by  M.  Honig- 
berger,  presented  only  one  gold  medal  of  Kadphises. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  less  than  four  native 
gold  coins,  (see  pi.  xxxiv.,  ^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Bengal,'  iii.,)  in  excellent  preservation,  in  the 
gold  um ;  and  seven  silver  coins  in  the  silver  envelope : 
with  this  further  peculiarity  in  the  latter,  that  they  are 
all  of  foreign  origin. 

The  four  gold  coins  are  of  a  device  familiar  to  us : 
they  bear  the  legible  inscription,  in  corrupt  Greek, 
PAo  NANo  PAo  KANHPKi  KOPANo,  which  I  havo  dcscribod  in  my 
former  notice.  The  figures  on  the  reverse  of  the  three 
first  are  of  the  Hindu  cast,  having  four  arms,  with  the 
epigraphe  okpo  (the  Sun) ;  they  agree  with  that  of  the 
copper  coins  described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  last, 
figure  18,  bears  the  title  aopo,  a  supposed  epithet  of  the 
Sun ;  for  an  explanation  of  which  see  p.  135.^ 

^  In  a  panmhlet  just  receiyed  from  Paris,  entitled  **  ObseryationA  sur  la  partie  de 
la  Orammaire  uomparatiye  de  M.  F.  Bopp,  qoi  se  rapporte  k  la  langue  Zende/'  par 
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The  silver  ooins  are  entitled  to  a  minute  and  indi- 
vidual examination ;  for,  from  the  first  glance,  they  are 
seen  to  belong  to  the  medallic  history  of  Bome,  of  which 
the  most  ample  and  elaborate  catalogues  and  designs  are 
at  hand  to  fEtcilitate  their  exact  determination. 

Eio.  19  is  a  silyer  denarius  of  Mark  Antony,  struck  while  he  was 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  trinmyirate,  charged  with  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  It  agrees  with  the  description  of  a  coin  in  Yaillanty 
ii.,  p.  9. 

Obyebsb.— M.  Ain?ONIVS,  HI.  VIE.  R.  P.  C.  {lyiunmr  Bnpub- 
liea  oomtitumda).  DeyioOy  a  radiated  head  of  the  son,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 

Eetbbsb. — ^The  head  of  Antony,  behind  which  the  Utuus,  or  crook, 
denoting  him  to  hold  the  priestly  office  of  augur. 

[Antonia  family,  see  Biccio,  tab.  iv.,  fig.  25.  Baoul-Bo- 
chette, '  A.R.  (A.U.C.)  711/  Journal  des  Savants,  1886,  p.  74.] 

Fio.  20. — ^A  silver  denarius,  recognised  to  belong  to  Julius  GsBsar, 
from  the  features,  the  inscription,  and  the  peculiar  device  on  the 
reverse.    It  corresponds  with  one  described  by  Yaillant,  ii.,  1. 

Obtbbss. — ^The  head  of  Cfldsar,  behind  which  a  star.  Medals  of  this 
kind  were  struck  by  Agrippa,  Antony,  and  others,  in  honour  of  Cesar, 
after  his  death ;  the  star  alludes  to  his  divine  apotheosis :  the  letters 
CAESAE.. .  remain  distinct. 

BxvEBSE. — ^The  group  (of  the  axe,  fasces,  etc.)  entitled  in  Latin, 
'  Orbis,  socuris,  manus  junct®,  caducous,  et  fasces,'  and  supposed  to 
designate  the  extended  empire,  the  religion,  concord,  peace,  and  justice 
of  the  emperor. 

[  JuUa  family,  Biccio,  xxiii.,  SI.  Baoul-Bochette, '  between 
A.R.  694and704.'] 

Fig.  21» — ^This  I  imagine  to  be  a  coin  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  although 
it  does  not  precisely  agree  with  any  published  medal  of  that  emperor. 


M.  Eag^ne  Bomouf,  p.  7,  I  find  the  very  two  words  alluded  to  in  p.  135,  fortni- 
tonaly  occnning  to  rectify  my  conjectores  as  to  their  import — Aihre  is  translated 


ponr 

ane  fiiate  da  manoscript,  one  I'accord  des  antres  copies  suffit  poor  fiiire  aper^eyoir."— 
May  not  the  same  reman  apply  to  the  ignorance  of  the  die-engraven  in  writing 
MAePO  for  MiePO  ? 
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Obvbmb.— .  .VrVS.  inVIE,  Two  juvenile  heads,  probably  of 
Gaius  and  LuciuB.  The  circumscribing  legend  may  be  either  of 
If esciniuB  Bufus,  a  magiBtrate,  (Yaill.  ii.,  p.  28,)  or  of  Plotius  Bufus, 
mint  master,  (Yaill.  ii.  4,)  the  only  two  persons  (being  at  the  same 
time  triumvirs)  recorded  whose  names  terminate  in  . .  YFY&. 

BsvEBSB. — ^A  female  figure  holding  probably  a  spear  in  the  left 
hand.  The  few  letters  legible  seem  to  form  part  of  the  usual  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coins  of  Augustus.  GAESAE  DIYI  F.  {Augustus  Catar 
divi  JuUiJUiwi). 

[Cordia  family,  Riccio,xiv.,  1.  Raoul-Rochette,  *|A.R.  705.'] 

Eie.  22. — ^The  helmeted  figure  on  this  coin,  and  the  uninteUigible 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  lead  me  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  the 
Emperor  Gonstantine,  although  I  can  find  none  in  Bandurius  or 
y aillant,  with  which  it  exactly  agrees. 

Obvebse. — ^A  head  feuiing  the  left,  with  a  handsome  helmet. 

Bbvebse. — ^Two  combatants,  one  clad  as  a  Boman,  the  other  as  a 
German  (?)  a  fallen  warrior  between  the  two.  Beneath,  the  letters 
QIEBMM. 

[Minucia  family,  Biccio,  xxxiii.^  7.  Baoul-Bochette, 
'  about  A.R.  680.'  ] 

The  remaining  three  silver  coins  are  in  too  imperfect 
a  state  to  be  identified :  the  first,  fig.  23,  bears  the  final 
letters  of  the  word  CAESABIS.  The  last,  fig.  25,  has  a 
female  head  with  a  mural  crown,  which  may  belong  to  a 
Greek  city. 

[23.  Accoleia  family^  Biccio  i.,  1^  Baoul-Bochette^  'subse- 
quent to  710  A.II.  up  to  720.'  24.  Julia  family,  Riccio,  xxii.,  4 ; 
26.  Furia  family,  Riccio,  xxi.,  8.  Raoul-Rochette, '  A.R.  686.*  * 
The  exact  definition  of  the  dates  of  some  of  these  coins  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 


1  [lieat.  Alexander  Cunningham  seems  to  have  commenced  his  nnmismatio 
anthorship  by  certain  emendations  of  Prinsep^s  assignments  of  these  pieces.  He  can 
hardly  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  initial  effort  at  correcting  others,  if  the 

foUowing  criScism  of  1'  ^— '  '*--^-** *»--  ^-  «-* '^-^'-  »-  '- 

*  Je  n*ai  pas  d<l  faire 


i 
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best  and  most  recent  authorities^  limit  the  issue  of  the  latest 
of  these  pieces  to  B.C.  48.] 

How  or  why  these  coins  came  to  be  selected  for 
burial  with  the  local  coins  of  the  Indo-Soythic  monarch, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  conjecture;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  most  curious  fact,  that  while  in  the  neighbouring 
monument,  the  foreign  coins  consisted  solely  of  those  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  these  shoidd  be  entirely 
wanting  here,  and  should  be  replaced  by  coins  of  Eome, 
many  of  which  must  have  been  regarded  as  antiques 
at  the  time,  if  I  have  been  right  in  attributing  the 
fourth  of  the  list  to  Constantino.  Such  an  assumption 
indeed  removes  all  difficulties  regarding  the  date,  and 
brings  about  a  near  accordance  with  the  reign  of 
Shapiir  II.  of  Persia,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  date  already  assigned  to  the  principal 
tope  from  the  presence  of  that  sovereign's  coins.  We 
may  therefore  now  look  upon  the  epoch  of  the  Hindu 
or  Indo-Scythian  Bao  Xanerki,  as  established  from  these 
two  concurring  evidences,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  fixed 
point  whence  to  trace  back  the  line  of  strange  names 
of  other  equally  unknown  and  obscure  monarohs,  whose 
names  are  now  daily  coming  to  light  through  the  medium 
of  these  coins,  until  they  fall  in  with  the  well-known 
kings  of  the  Bactrian  provinces. 


I  insert  a  postcript  to  this  article  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing    a  very  important    paragraph   in  the  second 


1  [  Riccio,  Naples,  1843 ;  also  H.  Cohen,  *  Monnaies  de  la  B^publique  Romaine.' 
Paria,  1867.] 
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volume  of  Marsden's  *  Numismata  Orientalia/  materially 
affecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Manikyala  monument. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sassanian  coins  depo- 
sited there  were  aU  of  that  species  distinguished  by  an 
ornament  of  two  wings  upon  the  head-dress,  and  that  I 
assigned  them,  on  the  authority  of  £er  Porter,  and  for 
other  reasons  which  appeared  conclusiYe,  to  Shaptir  IE., 
A.D.  310-380.  There  was  also  on  some  of  them  a 
curious  cypher,  (vide  plate  v.)  which  seemed  to  defy 
scrutiny. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Marsden,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  backed  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  attri- 
butes all  this  class  of  coins  to  Khosru-parviz,  a.d.  689, 
the  Zend  word  Hoslui  (for  Khosru)  being  stated  to  exist 
on  many  of  them.  They  have  also  a  cypher  somewhat 
resembling  the  above. 

A  multitude  of  these  coins  have  also  been  discovered 
bearing  Arabic  names,  Omar,  Said,  Harfr  [Hdni],  etc., 
in  addition  to  their  usual  inscription,  and  the  fact  had 
been  explained  by  M.  Freahn  of  the  Petersburg  Aca- 
demy,* by  extracts  from  history,  proving  that  the  early 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  Persia  retained  the  national 
coinage  until  75-76;  a.h.,  when  the  Ehali&  'Abd-ul 
Malik,  and  Hajjdj  substituted  their  Cufik  coin.  Makrizi, 
in  particular,  makes  the  following  decisive  assertion : 
^  Omar  caused  dirhams  to  be  struck  with  the  same  im- 
pressions as  were  in  use  under  the  Eliosroes,  and  of  the 
same  form,  with  the  addition  only  of  certain  Arabic 
sentences  upon  some,  and  upon  others  the  name  of  the 

*  ThiB  circuiiiBtance  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Capt.  Jenkins,  as  noticed  on  the 
cover  of  the  last  'Journal.* 
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Khalif.'  The  curious  cypher  above  alluded  to,  is  accord- 
ingly set  down  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy  as  Arabic,  and  he 
reads  it,  ujL»^  ^^  ,J^.  The  form  in  the  original  is  a 
little  different  from  our  Maniky&la  type,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  cypher  having  an  opposite  curvature 
f^)SiJ  <^  [  .  •  afsfud].  In  this  form  it  might  possibly  be 
read  JBajaj]  although,  as  Mr.  Marsden  remarks,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  bin  Yu8ufm  the  context : — ^but  if  the 
flourish  upon  the  Manikyala  coin  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  this,  the  interpretation  is  at  once  over- 
turned ;  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  construe  even  the 
first  cypher  into  ffajaj  in  accordance  with  the  Baron  de 
Sacy's  reading. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  undoubted  Arabic  names  and 
sentences  upon  so  many  of  the  winged-cap  Sassanian 
coins,  tend  strongly  to  unsettle  the  date  I  had  assiuned, 
on  the  authority  of  these  coins  alone,  for  the  Manikyala 
tope;  and  to  bring  their  construction  down  into  the 
seventh  century.  But  here  again  an  additional  difficulty 
arises  with  regard  to  the  Boman  coins  just  discovered  by 
M.  Court.  Is  it  likely  that,  in  a  distant  and  semi- 
barbarous  country,  coins  seven  hundred  years  old, 
should  have  been  preserved  and  selected  for  burial  in  a 
shrine  or  tomb  then  erected  ? 

The  more  we  endeavour  to  examine  the  subject,  the 
more  difficulties  and  perplexities  seem  to  arise  around 
xis ;  but  it  is  only  by  bringing  every  circumstance  for- 
ward that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  last  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  two  coins  published  in  plate  vi.  will 
doubtless  be  considered  of  great  interest  by  the  illustra- 
tors of  the  Sassanian   dynasty  in  Europe — ^they  may 
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destroy  a  fEtvonrite  theory  with  them,  as  their  evidence 
of  the  Arabic  names  tends  to  shake  our  deductions  here ; 
but  we  shall  both  be  the  gainers  in  the  end,  and 
a  section  of  history  at  present  obscure  will  be  materially 
enlightened  by  the  coUation  of  independent  interpre- 
tations. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BROWN  LIQUID  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
CYLINDEE8  FROM  MANIKYALA. 

The  important  disooTery  made  known  by  M.  Conrt,  in  the  memoir  just  read,  of 
another  metallic  Teasel  or  nm  filled  with  hrown  liquid  evidently  analogous  to  that 
found  by  Gen.  Ventura  in  the  great  tope  of  Manikyfiia,  reminds  me  that  I  have 
not  yet  communicated  the  results  of  my  examination  of  this  curious  liquid.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  supply  this  omission,  referring  to  p.  92  of  the  present  Tolume, 
and  to  plate  yi.,  for  the  particulars  of  its  preservation,  and  of  the  vessels  containing 
it.  It  now  appears  certain  that  the  liquid  was  originally  deposited  in  these  recep- 
tacles, for  had  it  permeated  from  the  superincumbent  structure,  it  would  have  filled 
the  stone  recess  as  well  as  the  urn,  whereas  M.  Court  particularly  describes  the 
former  as  empty  and  dry. 

When  the  Maniky&U  relics  reached  Calcutta,  the  liquid  in  the  outer  copper 
vessel  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  sediment  had  the  form  of  a  dark  brown 
pulverulent  crust,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels.  It  was  washed  out 
with  distilled  water,  and  preserved  in  glass  stoppered  bottles,  in  which,  after  several 
months,  the  greater  part  fell  to  the  bottom,  but  the  liquid  remained  stiU  of  a  deep 
brown,  and  passed  the  filter  of  the  same  colour. 

The  liquid  of  the  inner,  or  brass  cylinder,  having  the  consistence  of  wet  mud,  was 
bottled  off  separately. 

1.  In  the  innermost  or  gold  cylinder,  which  rested  in  an  oblique  position  in  the 
brass  case,  a  deposit  of  the  brown  matter  had  in  the  course  of  ages  consolidated  in  the 
lowermost  comer,  differing  from  that  formed  by  the  rapid  drying,  in  being  very 
hard  and  of  a  shining  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre  on  fracture.  It  enclosed  fragments 
of  the  glass  (or  ombre  brUi^  of  M.  Ventura)  (fig.  22,  a,  b,  c,  d,)  and  when  detached 
from  the  larger  pieces  of  them,  possessed  the  following  properties : — 

Specific  gravity,  1.92. 

100  parts  heated  in  a  test  tube  gave  off  moisture,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  empyreumatic  oil 20.0 

The  residue,  heated  red,  lost  of  carbonaceous  matter    4.0 

It  then  ftised  under  the  blow-pipe  into  a  parti-coloured  slag,  which, 
pounded  and  divested  in  nitric  acid,  yielded  of  phosphate  of  lime  (?) 
tainted  slightly  by  oxide  of  copper 12.0 

The  silicious  or  glassy  residue,  unexamined,  weighed   64.6 

100.0 
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2.  The  brown  paste  itself  was  next  sabmitted  to  examination.  .  .  .  Without 
entering  into  details,  the  results  of  the  analysis  were  as  follows : 

Empyreumatic  oil,  passed  off  throogh  add  22.0 

Ammonia  and  water    19.0 

Carbon,  burnt  off. 18.0 

Silicious  insoluble  portion  of  ash  9.0 

Phosphate  of  lime  10.0 

Oxide  of  copper,  and  what  remained  in  the  ammonia 22.0 

100.0 

3.  A  separate  examination  of  a  few  of  the  numerous  yellow  transparent  frag- 
ments, which  filled  the  inner  cylinder,  was  then  undertaken,  principally  with  a  yiew 
to  determine  whether  they  were  of  a  crystalline  nature,  or  simply  glass;  their 
behayiour  under  ignition  haying  already  conyinced  me  that  they  were  not  "  ambre 
bris6,'*  as  supposed  by  M.  Ventura 

From  the  preceding  rough  analysis  it  u  clear  that  the  fragments  are  of  a  yirtreous 
nature,  and  it  seems  probable  that  pieces  of  glass  were  fraudulently  introduced  into 
the  cylinder,  in  lieu  of  some  precious  stones,  which  the  pious  founder  may  haye 
intended  to  deposit  with  the  other  contents  of  the  monument. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  these  curious  monuments,  of 
which  two  opposite  theories  seem  to  haye  been  broached.  The  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  reported  by  all  our  obseryers,  is,  that  they  are  the 
tombs  of  ancient  kings : — ^that  of  Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  other  orien- 
talists, that  they  are  D^hgopes  or  Buddha  mausolea,  containing  relics  of^  or  offerings 
to,  Buddha  or  S6kya. 

These  two  theories  howeyer  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  in  a  yery  simple  manner. 

Are  not  D^hgopes,  or  Chaityas,  in  many  instances  at  least,  shrines  built  oyer  the 
remains  of  persons  of  the  Buddha  faith,  and  consecrated  to  their  saint  ?  If  so,  we 
haye  but  to  suppose  the  rulers  of  the  Panj&b,  at  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  topes 
before  us,  to  haye  been  of  this  religion,  and  the  desired  amalgamation  of  opinions  is 
effected.  My  friend  M.  Csoma  de  Koros,  in  reply  to  my  interrogation  on  the  subject, 
expressly  treats  them  as  mausolea  of  the  dead,  and  thus  describes  the  objects  con- 
tained in  the  modem  B6hgopes  of  Tibet : — 

**  The  ashes  of  the  burnt  bones  of  the  deceased  person  being  mixed  with  day,  and 
with  some  other  things,  (sometimes  with  powdered  jewels  or  other  precious  things,) 
worked  into  a  sort  of  dough,  being  put  into  moulds,  are  formed  into  little  images, 
called  Uha,  Uhoj  and  then  deponted  in  small  pyramidal  buildings,  or  shrines, 
(s.  ehaUyoy  tib.  mchhcd'Tten^  yulg.  ehorten^)  without  any  great  ceremony,  and  with- 
out anything  precious  in  addition." 

Such  being  the  custom  with  the  remains  of  ordinary  persons  at  the  present  day, 
we  can  easily  conceiye  that  the  quality  of  the  caskets  intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
princes  or  priests  in  the  flourishing  era  of  their  futh,  would  be  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, and  that  coins  and  other  precious  substances  would  in  some  instances  be  added. 
In  the  Maniky&la  cylinder,  Uie  pounded  gritty  substance  contained  in  the  brown 
paste  was  eridently  such  as  M.  Csoma  describes :  the  larger  fragments  of  glass  were, 
as  before  surmised,  substitutes  for  predons  stones,  and  the  brown  paste  itself  is  to  all 
appearance  compounded  of  yarious  yegetable  matters  now  decomposed  and  car- 
bonized, mixed  up  with  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  as  erinoed  from  the 
presence  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  these  mounds,  sometimes  of  masonry  and  some- 
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times  of  rough  stones  and  earth,  and  the  remains  dmcribed  by  Mr.  J.  Babington, 
under  the  name  of '  Pandor  Knlls,'  in  the  third  Yolune  of  the  Bombay  Transactions. 
Those  erections  are  also  of  two  kinds :  one  a  mere  enclosnre  of  stones,  snrmonnted 
by  a  drcnlar  stone  of  an  umbreUa-shape,  and  thence  called  a  *  Topi  Kul ' ;  the  other, 
formed  of  a  pit  below  the  surface,  in  which  a  large  jar  is  placed :  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  being  covered  oyer  with  a  large  circular  stone,  the  earth  and  grass  of  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  tumulus  or  barrow :  this  species  is  denominated  '  Kodey  Kul,' 
and  it  always  contains  human  bones  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  besides  urns,  arms, 
implements,  and  beads  of  rarious  shapes,  colours,  and  materials.^  Mr.  Wilson 
attributes  these  monuments  to  a  rery  ancient  Hind6  practice  of  collecting  and  bury- 
ing the  ashes  and  bones  of  their  dead,  in  places  where  no  sacred  stream  was  at  hand, 
into  which  they  might  be  committed.  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke*s  '  Essay  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies 
of  the  Hindis,'  in  the  serenth  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches.' 

"  Using  a  branch  of  Sami,  and  another  of  Palasa,  instead  of  tongs,  the  son  or 
the  nearest  relation  first  draws  out  from  the  ashes  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
afterwards  the  other  bones  successively,  sprinkles  them  with  perfumed  liquids,  and 
with  clarified  butter,  made  of  cow's  milk,  and  puts  them  into  a  casket  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Palasa.  This  he  places  in  a  new  earthen  vessel,  covers  it  with  a  lid, 
and  ties  it  up  with  a  thread.  Choosing  some  clear  spot,  where  encroachments  of 
the  river  are  not  to  be  apprehended,  he  digs  a  very  deep  hole,  and  spreads  the  Cusa 
grass  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  over  the  grass  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth.  He  places 
thereon  the  earthen  vessel  containing  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  covers  it  with  a 
lump  of  mud,  moss,  and  thorns,  and  plants  a  tree  in  the  excavation,  or  raises  a 
mound  of  masonry." 

m 

This  is  precisely  the  Eodey  Kul ;  and  the  same  authority  helps  us  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Topi  Kul,  in  which  no  bones  are  found. 

"  To  cover  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  stood,  a  tree  should  be  planted  or  a 
mound  of  masonry  be  raised." 

*'  The  one,"  says  Prof.  Wilson,  "  commemorates  the  cremation,  and  is  consequently 
nothing  more  than  a  pile  of  stones :  the  other  inums  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
consequently  contains  the  frail  and  crumbling  reliques  of  mortality." 

The  curious  circumstance  noticed  by  M.  Court  of  the  eight  coins  symmetrically 
airanged  around  the  central  casket,  caUs  to  mind  that  part  of  the  ceremony  described 
in  the  passage  immediately  preceding  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr.  Colebrooke's 
'Essay.' 

"  The  son  or  nearest  relation  repairs  to  the  cemetery,  carrying  eight  vessels  filled 
with  various  fiowers,  roots,  and  similar  things.  He  walks  round  the  enclosure 
containing  the  funeral  pile,  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  successively  depositing  at 
the  four  gates  or  entrances  of  it,  beginning  with  the  north  gate,  two  vessels  contain- 
ing each  eight  different  things,  with  this  prayer,  *  May  the  adorable  and  eternal  gods, 
who  are  present  in  the  cemetery,  accept  from  us  this  eight-fold  unperishable 
oblation :  may  they  convey  the  deceased  to  pleasing  and  eternal  abodes,  and  grant  to 
us  life,  health,  and  perfect  ease.  This  eight-fold  oblation  is  offered  to  Siva  and 
other  deities :  salutation  to  them.' "  ' 

Although  the  foregoing  extracts  refer  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  orthodox  Hindis, 
they  may  probably  represent  the  general  features  also  of  a  Buddha  funeral ;  for  the 

*  '  Oriental  Msgazine,'  i.  p.  25. 
'  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  vii.  265. 
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Buddhists  agree  with  them  in  burning  their  dead ;  and  in  afterwards  ooniigning  the 
ashee  and  bones  to  some  durable  mausoleum.  Dr.  Hamilton  informs  us  that  the 
remains  of  priests  in  Ayu,  after  cremation,  are  preserred  in  monuments,^  and  Mr. 
Duncan  describes  a  marble  um  dug  up  among  the  Buddhist  ruins  at  Samiith,  near 
Ben&res,  which  contains  '  a  (iow  human  bones,  together  with  some  decayed  pearls, 
gold  leayes,  and  other  jewels  of  no  Talue,'  just  of  the  same  nature  as  those  discoyered 
in  the  Panj&b.  There  was  also  a  similar  precaution  of  enclosing  the  more  predous 
um  in  one  of  coarser  material,  (in  this  case  of  stone,)  in  order  more  effectually  to 
insure  its  preseiration.  That  the  bones  at  Sam&th,  belonged  to  a  yotary  of  Buddha 
was  confirmed  by  a  small  image  of  Buddha  dtscorered  close  by,  and  by  the  purport  of 
the  inscription  accompanying  it' 

From  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the 
decided  opinion  of  all  those  who  haye  recently  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
the  Fanj&b  and  K&bul  topes,  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  the  consecrated  tombs  of 
a  race  of  princes,  or  of  persons  of  distinction,  rather  than  mere  shrines  erected  as 
objects  of  worship,  or  for  the  deposit  of  some  holy  relic ;  seems  both  natural  and 
probable ;  or  rather  the  two  objects,  of  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  and  honour  to  the 
deity,  seem  to  haye  been  combined  in  the  meritorious  erection  of  these  curious 
monuments. 

I  cannot  omit  notidng  in  this  place,  one  of  those  singular  coincidencee  which 
often  serye  to  throw  light  upon  one's  studies.  While  our  enteiprisittg  Mends  haye 
been  engaged  in  opening  the  ancient  topes  of  Upper  India,  the  antiquaries  of 
England  haye  been  at  work  at  some  ancient  Boman  tumuli  or  barrows  in  Eskx. 
Without  intending  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  fieu^ts  elicited  in  the  course  of 
their  labours,  it  \b  impossible  to  read  the  pages  of  the  '  Archeologia'  (1834,  yol.  zxy.) 
without  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  customs  preyailing  in  such  distant 
localities,  pointing  as  they  do  towards  a  confirmation  of  the  many  other  prooft  of  the 
identity  of  origin  of  the  Boman  and  the  Hind(i  systems. 

The  sepulchral  tumuli  of  Essex  contained,  like  those  of  the  Panjftb,  yarious 
bronze  urns,  enclosing  fragmenti  of  burnt  bones,  glass,  coins,  and  eyen  the  brown 
liquid  itself!  The  liquid  is  described  as  being  in  some  cases  '  of  a  light  yellow,  in 
others  of  a  dark  brown,'  of  which  colour  was  also  an  incrustation  about  the  exterior 
of  the  yessels.  FroliB8W>r  Faraday,  who  examined  the  liquids,  supposes  that  the  water 
was  not  originally  placed  in  the  urns ;  but  that  it  came  oyer  by  a  species  of  distilla^ 
tion  into  the  empty  space  of  the  yases,  on  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air 
contained  in  them.  The  researches  of  MM.  Ventura  and  Court  may  giye  reasons 
for  thinking  the  contrary. 

**  The  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  large  yase  was  a  dry  flea^brown  powder,  contain- 
ing a  few  white  specks.  It  was  combustible  with  a  yery  feeble  flame,  burning  like 
ill-made  tinder  or  charred  matter.  It  left  a  little  pale  light  ash,  containing  car- 
bonated alkaU,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  insoluble  earth.  This  substance  gaye  no 
trace  of  ammonia  by  heat  It  is  probably  the  result  left  upon  the  decay  of  organic 
matter,  but  of  what  nature,  or  in  what  situation  that  may  hayebeen,  I  cannot  say. 
**  The  liquor  was  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  (4.2  grains  to  a 

^  'Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,'  ii.,  p.  46. 

'  The  square  chambcor  without  door  or  other  opening  discoyered  in  digging  the 
ruins  at  Buddha  Gaya,  and  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamuton  to  be  a  tomb,  resembles  the 
square  ornamented  chamber  penetrated  by  Dr.  Gerard  near  Kfcbul,  where  he  found 
the  image  of  Buddha,  described  at  page  136  of  the  present  yolume. 
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fluid  ounce :)  this  when  dried  and  heated,  did  yield  a  little  ammonia ;  it  blackened, 
but  did  not  bnm  Tisibly. 

"A  third  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  fatty  substance  like  stearic  add,  melting 
under  212^,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  little  ash.  It  was  dark-brown 
on  the  exterior,  and  yellowish  and  semi-transparent  in  the  middle:  the  brown 
colouring  matter  was  separated  by  dissolring  the  fisit  in  alcohol— it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  residue  of  albuminous  or  gelatinous  matter,  but  it  yielded  no  trace  of 
ammonia." 

Mr.  Ghige,  the  author  of  this  description,  imftginw  the  liquid  to  haye  been  lustral 
water,  poured  in  at  the  time  of  depositing  the  bones  and  funeral  ashes.  The  pieces 
of  fused  glass  adhering  to  the  burnt  bones,  and  the  liquid,  recalled  to  him  Virgil's 
desci^tion  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Misenus. 

Congesta  cremantur 

Thurea  dona,  dapes,  fdso  crateres  oUto. 
Postquam  collapsi  cineres  et  flamma  quierit, 
Beliquias  rino  et  bibulam  laydre  fayiUam : 
Ossaque  lecta  cado  texit  Chorineeus  aheno. 
The  dark-brown  incrusted  powder  of  the  outside  of  the  urn  was  in  the  same 
manner  referred  to  a  decayed  wreath  of  yew,  or  other  dark  yegetable,  depicted  in 
thelines-^ 

Cui  frondibus  atris 

Intezunt  lat^ra  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
Gonstituunt.  .Mneid^  yi.  215. 

The  oflieringB  at  ftmeral  sacrifices  among  the  Romans  consisted  of  milk,  wine, 
blood,  and  such  other  mMnerm  as  were  supposed  to  be  grateftil  to  the  deceased : — 
money  was  usually  added  to  defhty  the  charges  of  Charon's  feiry. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  description  with  the  extxacts  from  Colebrooke, 
before  giyen,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


As  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  haye  yinted  the  countries  where  these  monu- 
ments lie,  are  particularly  deserring  of  attention,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
extracting  a  paragraph  concerning  them  from  the  *  Manuscript  Journal'  of  Mr. 
Trebeck,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  now  in  my  hands  for  transmission  to 
Europe.  These  trayellen,  it  will  be  seen,  yisited  the  spot  where  Mr.  Masson  has 
lately  been  so  actively  engaged.  They  procured  some  of  the  coins  now  so  common  to 
us,  and  they  had  receiyed  from  native  tradition  the  same  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  topes  which  has  now  been  confirmed  by  direct  examination. 

"  On  the  eyening  when  we  were  encamped  at  8ult&np(ir,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  the 
course  of  some  inquiries  learnt  that  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  a  number  of 
what  the  people  called  B6ijs  or  toweis,  which,  according  to  their  accounts  of  them, 
were  exactiy  of  the  same  form  as  that  seen  by  us  in  the  Khurbur  country.  In  con- 
sequence of  our  stay  at  B61&  B6gh,  we  had  sufficient  leisure  to  return  in  search  of 
them,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th,  taking  along  with  us  a  person  in  the  service  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud  Kh&n,  we  set  off  towards  the  place  where  they  wen  said  to  be. 
Our  road  lay  between  Sult6nptir  and  the  S(irkh&h,  and  taking  a  guide  frmn  that  vil- 
lage, we  were  conducted  to  the  bank  of  the  latter  rivulet  which  we  were  obliged  to  ford. 
The  water  was  so  deep  and  rapid  that  a  man  on  foot  could  not  have  got  across  it,  and 
its  colour  was  quite  red,  from  the  quantity  of  red  earth  washed  along  by  it.    Haring 
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passed  it,  and  ridden  over  some  fields,  belonging  to  a  small  Garhi,  or  walled  hamlet, 
and  over  a  piece  of  clayey  land,  much  cut  and  broken  by  water-courses,  we  reached  a 
narrow  gravelly  slope,  joining  at  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  the  base  of  the 
mountains  bounding  this  side  of  the  valley.  Here  we  found  a  Btirj,  but  were  a  good 
deal  disappointed  by  its  appearance.  It  differed  considerably  from  those  we  had 
before  met  with,  and  though  certainly  antique,  was  built  much  less  substantially :  its 
exterior  being  for  the  most  part  of  small  irregularly-sized  slate,  connected  without 
mortar.  A  good  deal  of  one  side  of  it  had  fallen  down,  and  there  were  others  before 
us ;  we  did  not  stay  long  to  examine  it.  We  counted  several  whilst  proceeding,  the 
number  of  them  amounting,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to  eleven,  and  seeing  one  more 
to  the  westward,  and  better  than  the  rest,  we  advanced  towards  it.  It  was  situated 
on  a  stony  eminence  at  the  base  of  the  hills  near  where  the  main  river  of  K&bul 
issues  from  behind  them,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  garden  of  Chahftr  B6gh. 

"  We  ascended  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  .one  near 
LallA  B6gh,  but,  as  just  observed,  of  a  different  form.  It  was  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  any  of  the  rest  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  varied  little  from  them  either  in  style 
or  fig^e.  It  was  built  upon  a  square  stmctore,  which  was  ornamented  by  pilasters 
with  simple  basements ;  but  with  rather  curious  capitals.  Were  it  a  tomb,  one  might 
suppose  the  centre  of  the  latter  coarsely  to  represent  a  skull  supported  by  two  bones, 
placed  side  by  side,  and  upright,  or  rather  a  bolster  or  half  cylinder  with  its  lower 
part  divided  into  two.  On  each  side  of  this  were  two  large  pointed  leaves,  and  the 
whole  supported  two  slabs,  of  which  the  lower  was  smaller  thiui  the  upper  one.  The 
most  curious  circumstance  in  this  ornamental  work  was,  that  though  it  had  consider- 
able effect,  it  was  constructed  of  small  pieces  of  thin  slate,  cleverly  disposed,  and  had 
more  the  appearance  of  the  substitute  of  an  able  architect,  who  was  pressed  for  time, 
and  had  a  scarcity  of  material,  than  the  work  of  one  who  had  abundance  of  the  latter, 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  a  number  of  workmen  at  command.  A  flight  of  steps  had 
formerly  led  up  the  southern  side  of  this  platform,  but  nothing  remained  of  them 
except  a  projecting  heap  of  rains.  On  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the  principal 
building,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Bdij,  the  sides  of  which  had  been  erected 
on  a  perpendicular  to  half  its  present  height.  This  lower  portion  of  it  was  headed  by 
a  cornice,  and  was  greater  in  diameter  than  the  upper  part  of  the  stmctore,  its  top 
forming  a  sort  of  shelf  round  the  base  of  the  latter.  Its  centre  was  marked  by  a 
semicircular  moulding,  and  the  space  between  the  moulding  and  the  cornice  was 
ornamented  by  a  band  of  superficial  niches,  like  false  windows,  in  miniatore,  arched  to 
a  point  at  the  top,  and  only  separated  by  the  imitation  of  a  piUar  formed,  as  before 
noticed,  of  date.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a  little  curved  inwards,  or  conical 
above ;  but  a  great  deal  of  its  top  had  fallen  off.  The  effect  given  to  its  exterior  by  a 
disposition  of  material  was  rather  curious.  From  a  distance  it  seemed  checked  a  good 
defd  Uke  a  chess-board — an  appearance  occasioned  by  moderately  large-sized  pieces 
of  quartz,  or  stone  of  a  whitish  colour,  being  imbedded  in  rows  at  reg^olar  distances 
in  the  thin  brown  slate  before  spoken  of.  I  had  just  time,  though  hurried,  to  take 
an  outline  of  its  formation  on  a  piece  of  drawing-paper. 

"  The  use  of  these  erections  next  became  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  having  heard  that  coins  were  frequently  picked  up  in  various  placos  near  them, 
instructed  a  man  the  day  after  our  return  to  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  them, 
and  try  if  some  ancient  pieces  of  money  were  not  to  be  found.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ummur  Khail,  a  small  village  near  them,  said,  that  they  learnt  from  tradition  that 
there  had  formerly  been  a  large  city  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  pointed  to  some 
excavations  across  the  K&bul  river,  which  they  told  us  had  been  a  part  of  it.    Of  the 
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coins  they  stated  that  seTeral  had  been  found  of  copper,  bat  as  they  were  of  no  yalnt 
to  them,  they  had  been  taken  to  some  of  the  nesurest  haniya»y  or  shopkeepers,  and 
exchanged  for  common  pice.  This  information  gare  a  clue  to  the  person  in  search  of 
them,  and  he  succeeded  at  two  or  three  yisits  to  some  HindiSs  of  Chah&r  B6gh, 
Sult&np6r,  etc.,  in  procuring  several.  He  was  also  sent  back  to  JaUd&b&d,  but 
brought  with  him  from  thence  only  two  pieces  of  Bussian  money,  which  were  usieless. 
The  former  were,  however,  very  valuable  and  curious,  and  had  on  each  side  of  them 
for  the  most  part  impressions  of  human  figures ;  but  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  combined  with  representations  of  the  elephant  and  the  bull,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  they  were  struck  at  the  command  of  a  monarch  of  the  Hind6,  or  Buddhist 
persuasion.  The  yariety  was  considerable,  and  there  were  certainly  two  or  three 
kinds  which  might  have  been  Grecian,  particularly  one  that  had  upon  one  side  of  it  a 
bust,  with  the  right  arm  and  hand  raised  before  the  face  with  an  authoritative  air. 
Of  this  coin  there  were  eight  or  ten,  they  were  of  about  the  same  size  as  English 
farthings,  and  the  figure  spoken  of  was  executed  with  a  correctness  and  freedom  of 
style  foreign  to  Asia,  at  least  in  the  latter  ages.  The  rust  upon  them,  and  the  decayed 
state  of  the  surfiices  of  two  or  three,  as  well  as  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found, 
proved  that  they  were  not  modem.  There  were  several  more  of  the  same  size, 
merely  with  inscriptions  in  letters  not  unlike  Sanskrit ;  and  some  other  inscriptions, 
on  the  larger  pieces  of  money,  were  so  legible  that  a  person,  acquainted  with  oriental 
letters  and  antiquities,  might  discover  much  from  them.  With  regard  to  the  Buijs,  or 
buildings  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Moorcroffs  opinion  is  probably  correct.  He 
conjectures  that  they  are  the  tombs  of  some  persons  of  great  nmk,  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  or  aborigines  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindtis  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  here  in  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  have  been  erected  as  records  of 
the  sacrifices  of  Satis.  But  the  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  till  one  of 
them  is  opened.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  have  escaped  destruction,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  full  front  of  Musalmfrn  bigotry  and  avarice ;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  some  indiriduals  assert,  their  present  decayed  state  seems  to  be  occasioned  by 
age,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  discover  whether  they  contain  anything  valuable.  A 
few  people  say  that  one  of  Uiem  was  opened,  and  that  a  small  hollow  place  was  covered 
near  its  base,  in  which  there  were  some  ashes  as  of  the  human  body.' 
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NOTE  EXPLANATOBY  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 

PLATES  K.  AND  X. 

[  I  haye  taken  adyantage  of  the  yacant  space  in  plate  ix.  to 
insert  a  reduced  fac-simile  (fig.  2)  of  the  bi-literal  inscription 
discoyered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley  in  tbe  Eangra  Hills.  These 
counterpart  legends  are  stated  to  be  ''cut  on  two  granite 
boulders,  about  thirty  yards  apart,"  in  a  field  half-way  between 
the  yillage  of  Khunniara  and  the  station  of  Dhurums&la,  ''  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  bank  of  a  mountain  torrent." 
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Transcribed  into  modem  characters,  these  inscriptions  may 
be  reproduced  as  follows : — 

Arian,  Vtqipsr  ^R?n 

" The  garden  of  EriBhiiayasa  (or  he  who  glories  in  Krishna)." 

Indian  P41f ,  m^^lfl  "W^  'I'^W^ " 

"  The  garden  of  the  happy  Krishnayasa." 

The  chief  palsoographic  yalue  of  these  brief  records  consists 
in  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  reception  of  the  Indian  P&li 
anusw&ra  (or  dot  above  the  ordinary  line  of  writing),  into  the 
Arian  or  Bactrian  F&li  alphabet.  This  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  due  to  anything  but  mere  local  usage  incident  to  the 
concurrent  employment  of  the  two  sets  of  characters.  The 
Arian  system,  in  its  primitive  form,  certainly  did  not  admit  of 
any  such  optional  interchange  of  the  nasal  sign ;  for  in  the 
Kapurdigiri  inscription  the  anusw&ra  is  regularly  and  uniformly 
represented  by  an  arrow  point  below  the  preceding  letter ;  while 
the  numismatic  alphabet,  and  the  lapidary  series  of  later  days, 
expressed  the  same  sound  by  a  small  semi-circular  curve  at  the 
foot  of  its  leading  or  introductory  character.  Mr.  Bayley 
alludes  to  the  supposed  discovery  by  Major  Cunningham  of 
this  nasal  dot  on  the  coins  of  Menander  and  Amyntas.  Judg- 
ing from  the  numerous  examples  of  the  coinages  of  Menander 
that  I  am  able  to  refer  to,  I  feel  altogether  unprepared  to  sup- 
port any  such  inference,  or  to  concede  that  the  isolated  dot 
below  the  line  of  writing  purports  anything  beyond  the  es- 
tablished su£Bx  A.  That,  in  certain  cases  of  faulty  die- 
execution,  the  small  foot-curve  constituting  the  N  was  degraded 
into  one  or  even  two  dots,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  this  would 
in  no  wise  establish  that  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  A  medial 
WM  convertible  into  an  anusw&ra ;  and  even  supposing  such  a 
change  likely  or  possible,  there  would  still  remain  to  be  justified 

^  [I  am  not  quite  Batisfted  of  the  accuracy  of  the  assignment  of  the  t  in  Madan- 
toiffa  ;  tho  fac-sunile  reads  preferably  IfadSmiywya.] 
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80  radical  a  change  of  alphabetical  rule  as  the  transpoBition  of  the 
sign  from  a  position  below  to  one  above,  the  ordinary  alignment 
of  the  writing ;  but  I  will  reserve  any  further  remarks  upon  the 
palsDographic  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  inscriptions  in 
these  plates,  till  such  time  as  1  come  to  consider  the  Bactrian 
alphabet  imder  its  various  epochal  and  geographical  aspects  in 
the  general  r^sumSy  towards  the  conclusion  of  these  papers. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  connected  with  this 
inscription  may.  however,  be  momentarily  adyerted  to,  that  is 
the  distinct  mention  of  Krishna  as  an  object  of  religious  rever- 
ence at  so  early  a  period  as  this  record  necessarily  refers  to. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  hazardous  matter  to  attempt  to  fix  dates  from 
the  mere  modifications  of  forms  of  letters,  and  one  that  had 
better  be  examined  elsewhere,  especially  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  that  Frinsep's  first  theory  on  the  subject  attempted  far 
too  comprehensive  a  range,  when  it  proposed  to  attribute  all 
changes  and  transitions  to  the  action  of  time  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  many  incidental  circumstances  that  necessarily 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  progressive  developments  of 
chirography.  Still,  with  every  reserve,  these  inscriptions  must 
be  pronounced  infinitely  anterior  to  the  date  certain  writers 
have  of  late  pretended  to  assign  to  the  introduction  of*  Krishna 
into  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Fig.  3,  pi.  ix.,  is  a  copy  of  an  imperfect  legend  on  the  lid  of 
a  brass  casket,  which  seems  to  have  enclosed  the  usual  silver  and 
gold  boxes  devoted  to  the  enshrinement  of  relics.  These  formed 
part  of  Mr.  Masson's  final  despatch  from  Afgh&mst&n,  and 
reached  England  too  late  for  notice  in  the  '  Ariana  Antiqua.' 
Prof.  Wilson  is  unable  to  trace  the  exact  locality  whence  these 
objects  were  procured,  and  the  inscription  itself  is  too  much 
worn  and  abraded  to  admit  of  any  consecutive  definition  of 
the  letters.  I  have  inserted  it  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  date, 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  that  on  the  Maniky&la 
stone. 

I  have  devoted  plate  x.  to  the  exhibition  of  the  inscription 

11 
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on  the  brass  urn  discovered  in  a  tope,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
K&bul,  in  the  district  of  Wardak/  This  urn,  which  in  shape 
and  size  approximates  closely  to  the  ordinary  water-vessels  in 
use  in  India  to  this  day,  has  originally  been  thickly  gilt,  and  its 
surface  has  in  consequence  remained  so  excellently  well  pre- 
served, that  every  puncture  of  the  dotted  legend  may  be  satis- 
factorily discriminated;  but  though  it  offers  this  immense 
advantage  over  the  parallel  inscription  on  the  Maniky&la  stone,  it 
has  its  corresponding  drawbacks  in  the  new  and  unknown  forms 
of  many  of  its  letters,  and  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
mark  the  nicer  shades  of  diversity  of  outline  which,  in  many 
cases,  constitute  the  only  essential  difference  between  characters 
of  but  little  varying  form.  As  it  shares  the  present  reproach  of 
being  unintelligible  in  its  language,  we  are  of  course  deprived 
of  any  data  whereupon  to  found  conjectures  as  to  the  values  of 
the  unknown  characters,  and,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  we 
are  equally  denied  any  aid  towards  supplying,  by  the  tenor  of 
recognised  words,  the  deficiency  in  the  due  fashioning  of  the 
letters  of  which  they  should  be  composed.' 

But,  as  all  this  incertitude  invites  a  corresponding  degree  of 
license  in  purely  tentative  readings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  some^isolated  words  that  seem  independently  to  convey  their 
own  meaning.     Such,  for  instance,  as  ftfT  for  f^nflT  tnhdra,  *  a 


^  [The  following  comprises  all  the  information  Mr.  Maason  affords  ns  regarding 
this  relic  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  "  Topes  of  Kohwat  in  me  dis- 
trict of  Wardak  ....  situated  on  the  course  of  the  riyer,  which,  havinff  its  source 
in  the  Haz&raj&t,  flows  through  Loghar  into  the  plain  cast  of  K&biu,  where  it 
unites  with  the  stream  passing  through  the  city.  They  are  distant  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  K&bul.  There  are  five  or  six  topes,  strictly  so  called,  with  numerous 
tumuli.  ....  I  found  that  three  or  four  of  tnese  structures  had  been  opened  at  some 

unknown  period In  the  principal  tope  an  internal  cupola  was  enclosed,  or 

rather  had  been;  and  one  of  those  unexplained  tunnels  or  passages  led  from  it 
towards  the  circumference.  I  directed  certain  operations  to  oe  pursued,  even  with 
the  opened  topes,  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  tumuli  which  I  wished  to  be  examined, 
as  they  were  very  substantially  constructed :  the  results  proved  successful,  in  a  great 
measure,  and  comprised  seven  vases  of  metal  and  steatite,  with  other  and  various 
deposits.  One  of  the  brass  vases  was  surrounded  with  a  Bactro-P&li  inscription.  .^  .  . 
The  coins  found  in  these  monuments  were  of  the  Indo-Scythic  class." — *Ariana 
Antiqua,'  to.  11 7,  118.1 

*  [  In  illustration  or  this  difficulty,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  word  Mahurt^ 
r*»Jatirq;a  in  the  fac*simile,  plate  z.] 
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monastery/  a  standard  term  in  Buddhist  phraseology  :  and  one 
that  may  be  seen  to  occur  in  the  side-legend  on  the  Maniky&la 
stone.  The  title  of  l^ainillT  Bhagavan  may  also  be  doubtfully 
indicated,  as  likewise  the  ?qfl[^for  ^^^  farira  'relic/  which  has 
also  been  previously  met  with.  The  Mah&r&jr&j&dhir&j's  name 
I  read  preferentially  as  Soveshshandra,  but  the  final  compound  is 
altogether  an  arbitrary  assignment,  and  the  rendering  of  the  ve 
is  similarly  open  to  correction.  However,  to  spare  my  readers 
any  further  comment  upon  such  doubtful  materials,  I  may  add, 
that  though  I  can  offer  but  little  recommendation  for  my 
transliteration,  I  may  venture  to  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  would  follow  up  the  study  to  the  copy  of  the  original 
inserted  in  the  plate,  which  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  give 
accuracy  to.^ 

TRANSLITEKATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  WAEDAK 

BBASS  VESSEL. 


Ldie  1. 


^333 


Possible  vabiants. 
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1  [I  hare  not  thouffht  it  necesnry  to  reprodnoe  the  dotted  lines  of  the  origfintl ; 
the  continuous  strokei  indicate  more  readily  the  real  fonm  of  the  eharacten.] 
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LiNB  2.  (continued).     ^C(D4J^«irdJ|f4|^^fd^My<|ll4tqf]«fr^i|ie 


Lute  3. 


Possible  txxlastb,  '^    ? 


^  T  ^    t        ^    t% 


^     fir  "5  ys  ^ 


Separate  Lnns  (written 
in  large  letters). 


I 


In  order  to  bring  under  one  view  the  whole  amount  of 
documentary  eyidence  available  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
Bactrian  series  of  nimierals>  I  have  inserted  in  plate  x.  (figs. 
2  and  3)  copies  of  the  opening  portion  of  two  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Major  Gimningham,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  vii.^  of  1854.  The  originals  are  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Yusufz&i  country. 

The  interpretation  offered  for  the  first  legend  is  '  San  333> 
Ohitrasa  .  .  .  Mitt  44.' 
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The  second,  it  is  proposed  to  render  as  '  San  390,  Srdvana 
mdsa  mdi  prathame  Mahodayam  (or  Maharayaaa)  Cfusfuingasa 
raja.' 

The  inscription  on  the  earthen  jar  from  Tope  13,  Hidda, 
given  in  the  plate  of  alphabets  in  Wilson's  *  Ariana  Antiqna,' 
also  seems  to  commence  with  a  date,  but  as  I  am  unwilling 
to  rely  upon  this  faulty  transcript,  and  unable  to  refer  to  the 
original  itself,  or  even  to  Masson's  first  copy,  I  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  define  its  purport. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  ON  TOPES. 

Albeit  comparatively  new  to  the  subject,  I  feel  called 
upon  by  the  occasion  to  comment  briefly,  in  connection  with 
the  general  inquiry,  on  the  limited  additional  evidence,  illus- 
trative of  the  purport  and  object  of  the  topes  of  Maniky&la, 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Professor  Wilson  dissents  from  Prinsep*8  *  compromise,* 
as  he  styles  it,^  which  would  regard  Stupas  as  both  sepulchral 
and  enshrinal,  and  adduces  reasons  for  viewing  them  exclu- 
sively under  the  latter  aspect.  Bumouf — so  worthily  identified 
with  P^  literature — ^in  contrasting  the  Buddhist  and  Brfih- 


^  ["Lieut.  Bnrnea,  Mr.  Masson,  and  M.  Court,  adopting  the  notions  that  prevail 
amo^st  the  people  of  the  country,  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  regal  sepultures ; 
but  I  am  disposed,  with  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Hod^n,  and  I  believe  with  those 
learned  antiquaries  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  in  Europe,  to  regard  them  as 
dahgopas  on  a  largo  scale,  that  is,  as  shrines  cnclosinj^  and  protecting  some  sacred 
relic,  attributed,  probabl;^  with  very  little  truth  or  verisimilitude,  to  Siikya  Sinha,  or 
Gautama,  or  to  some  inferior  representative  of  him,  some  Bodhisatwa,  or  some  high 
priest  or  Lama  of  local  sanctity.  Mr.  Prinsep  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  effect  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  these  opinions,  and  sug^ts,  after  examining  some  of 
the  circumstances  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  that  the  two  objects  of  a 
memorial  to  the  dead,  and  a  shrine  to  the  divinity,  may  have  been  combined  in  the 
meritorious  erection  of  these  curious  monuments.  The  chief  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  for  believing  them  to  be  shrines  of  supposed  relics  of  Buddha — Gautama 
or  his  predecessors — are  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  nations  still  professing  Buddhism, 
whose  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  purport  of  their  own  religious  monu- 
ments are  more  entitled  to  respect,  than  the  careless  and  loose  credence  of  the  nindOs 
and  Mohammedans  of  the  Punj&b  and  Afgh&nist&n." — '■  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  45.] 
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manical  systems^  adopted^  in  its  general  sense^  this  last  opinion^ 
but  extended  the  circle  of  those  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
such  cairn-like  honors  to  kings  favourable  to  Buddhism^  in 
addition  to  recognising  the  purely  cenotaph  form  of  the  dedi- 
catory Stupa.'  Major  Cunningham  arranges  these  monuments 
under  the  triple  classification  of  Dedicatory,  Funereal,  and 
Memorial ;'  while  Mr.  Fergusson  rejects  unconditionally  the 

1  [  "  Prinsep  a  d^j^  propose  une  conciliatioii  analogue  des  deux  opmions  oppoe^es, 
qui  veiilent,  Tune  que  les  Stiipas  soient  des  Edifices  purement  reUgieuz,  Tautre  quails 
soient  imiquement  des  tombeaux  de  souvcrains.  II  pense  que  les  deux  destinatioiis, 
celle  d'un  tombeau  et  celle  d'un  Edifice  cousacr^  kia.  Diyinit^,  out  pu  etre  I'objet 
commun  qu*ont  eu  en  vue  les  auteurs  de  ces  monuments  curieux.  M.  Wilson  a  donnS 
de  bonnes  raisons  centre  ce  sentiment,  et  il  croit,  avec  Erskine  et  Hodgson,  que  les 
Stiipas,  comme  les  Dagobs  de  Ceylan,  sont  destines  k  renfermer  et  k  protl^r  quelque 
sainte  relique,  attribuee,  probablement  sans  beaucoun  de  raison  ni  de  yraisemblance, 
k  ^akyasimba,  ou  k  quelqu'un  des  personages  qui  le  repr6sentent,  comme  un  Bd- 
dhisattva  ou  un  grand-pr6^  T^n^re  dans  le  pays  od  a  ete  elev^  le  Stiipa.  Je  me 
permets  d'ajouter  k  cette  liste  les  rois  favontbles  au  Buddbismc;  et  je  crois,  en 
outre,  qu'il  faut  tenir  compte  des  c^notapbes  b&tis  k  Tintention  des  Buddhas. 
Les  16gendes  nous  revMent  encore  une  autre  cause  de  la  multiplicity  de  ces 
tumulus,  c'est  I'ero^rance  des  m^rites  que  les  lidMes  croyaient  s'assurer  en  faisant 
construire  des  Stupas  k  I'intention  d'un  Buddha.  Ces  constructions,  sortes  des 
c6notaphcs  solides,  doivent  ayoir  6t6  nombreuses ;  et  si  les  antiquaires,  en  ouvrant 
quelques-una  des  Topes  de  TAfj^banistan  n'y  ont  pu  trouver  aucun  debris  humain, 
c'est  probablement  qu'ils  adressoient  k  des  Stiipas  du  genre  de  ceux  dont  je  parle,  et 
dont  il  existe  un  tr^  grand  nombre  chez  les  Burmans." — Inirodttetion  d  rhistoire  du 
Buddhisnu  Indim^  Paris,  1844,  p.  355. 

I  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  the  *•  Commandment  Tope,'  mentioned  in  the 
separate  tablets  at  DhauU  (*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  442).  I 
therefore  extract  such  portions  of  BumouTs  revision  of  Prinsep's  onginal  translation 
of  those  edicts  as  bear  upon  the  design  under  which  the  Stupa  Dubalahi  was  erected : 
"  Au  nom  du  (roi)  ch6ri  des  Devas,  le  ^nd  nunistre  de  Tdsali,  ^UTemeur  de  la 
TiUe,  doit  s'entendre  dire :  Quoi  que  ce  soit  que  je  dto6te,  je  desire  qu'il  en  soit 
I'ex^teur.  YoiU  ce  que  je  lui  fais  connaitre,  et  je  recommence  deux  fois,  ^arce  que 
cette  r^p^tition  est  regardee  par  moi  comme  capitale.    O'est  dans  ce  dessein  que  ce 

que  CO  Tupha  (Stiipa)  [  V^i  ]  a  4t6  dress^ ;  ce  Stiipa  de  commandement  en  effet 
a  6t6  destin6  aujourd'hui  a  de  nombreux  milliers  d'dtres  Tirants ....  en  effet,  ce 
Stiipa  regarde'  ce  pays  tout  entier  qui  nous  est  soumis;  but  ce  Siupa  a  M  promul- 
gtt&  la  r^^le  morale.  Que,  si  un  homme  est  soumis,  soit  k  la  captivity,"  etc. — L$ 
JjotuB  de  la  bonne  Loiy  p.  672.] 

'  [  *'  The  Topes  were,  therefore,  of  thi^  distinct  kinds  :  1st,  the  Dedicatory,  which 
were  consecratea  to  the  supreme  Buddha ;  2nd,  the  strictly  Funereal,  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  8rd,  the  Memorial,  which  were  built  on  celebrated  spots."] 


deux  mots  suivants,  niiima4jham  pa^ipddayimdtiy  <  puissions-nous  faire  obtenir  la 
liqueur  enivrante  de  la  morale ! '  Cest  manifest«ment  le  roi  qui  parle  ici  et  qui  ex- 
plique  comment  il  a  kik  conduit  k  dresser  le  Stiipa  de  commandement,  k  cause  de 
f^t  grav6  sur  les  rochers  au-dessus  desquels,  ou  dans  le  Toisinage  desquels,  6tait 
construit  ce  ttiipa**'\ 


^^^^^^^^^p^^li^"^^ 
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first  of  these  diyisions,'  and  reduces  the  list  to  Dagobas^ 
designed  for  the  preservation  of  relics,  and  Topes  'erected 
to  mark  some  sacred  spot  or  to  commemorate  some  event  in 
the  history  of  Buddha,  or  of  his  religion/'  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  infer,  alike  £rom  the  ordinary  historical  data,  as 
from  the  Buddhist  scriptural  testimony  itself,  that  the  leading 
design  associated  with  the  erection  of  topes  had  its  origin  in 
the  primitive  practice  of  raising  up  tumuli  to  mark  the  site  of 
cinerary  sepulture.  To  whom  this  tribute  was  extended, 
and  whether  the  size  of  the  superstructure  had  reference  to  the 
wealth  or  importance  of  those  whose  ashes  it  was  designed  to 
cover,  need  not  now  detain  us;  but  it  is  clear  that  S&kya 
Muni  himself — ^if  his  words  are  faithfully  reported — enjoined 
no  more  honours  for  his  remains  than  were  accorded  to  a 
mundane  Chakravartti  B&J&,'  the  concluding  portion  of  the 


Handbook  of  Architectaie/  i.  16.] 


'  [*  Handbook  of  Architecture/  i.  8,  9.1 
s  Tm  ■       -  -  


^  As  to  bis  corporeal  remains/'  Bbagaw&  **  replies,  that  r&jas  andgrandees  of  the 
win  attend  to  his  faneral  obsequies ;  and  that  his  disciples  need  not  afluct  themselves 
in  that  respect.  He  states  also  that  his  cremation  will  be  conducted  with  the  same 
honours  as  that  of  a  Chakkawatti  r&ja,  which  he  thufl  describes  :  They  wind  a  new 
cloth  round  the  corpse;  having  wound  it  with  a  new  cloth,  they  enclose  it  in  a  layer 
of  floss  cotton ;  having  encased  it  in  a  layer  of  floss  cotton,  they  bind  that  with 
another  new  cloth.  Having  in  this  maimer  enclosed  a  Chakkawatti  r&ja's  corpse,  in 
five  hundred  double  layers  (of  cotton  and  cloth)  and  deposited  it  in  a  metal '  oil- 
chaldron,  and  covered  it  with  another  similar  vessel,  and  having  formed  a  funeral  pile 
with  every  description  of  fragrant  combustibles,  they  consume  the  body  of  a  Chakka- 
watti r&ia ;  and  tor  a  Chakkawatti  r&ja  they  build  the  thupo  at  a  spot  where  four 
principal  roads  meet.  It  is  in  this  manner,  Anando,  they  treat  tne  corpse  of  a 
Chakkawatti  r&ja.  Whatever  the  form  observed  in  regard  to  the  corpse  of  a  ChaKkawatti 
r&ja  may  be,  it  is  Proper,  Anando,  that  the  same  form  should  be  observed  in  regard 
to  the  corpse  of  Tatn&gato.  Bhaffaw&  next  dwells  on  the  merits  that  are  acquired 
by  building  thupA  over  relics  of  Tath&gat&,  Pach^-Buddha,  S&wak&  and  Chakkawatti 
rajas." — Tumour's  Analysis  of  the  Pitakatayan,  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of 
Bei^al,'  vii.,  p.  1005. 

The  Dulva  has  it  thus: — ''Please  to  instruct  us  how  we  should  perform  the 
funeral  ceremonies."  [Ananda  replies] : — Citizens !  in  like  manner  with  those  of 
an  universal  monarch  (s.  chakravartti)  ....  Then  his  bones  being  put  into  an  urn 
of  gold,  and  building  a  Chaitya  for  the  bones,  on  such  a  place  where  four  roads 
meet. — 'Asiatic  Researches,'  xx.  p.  312.  Csoma  Koros,  Ilxtracts  from  Tibetan 
authorities. 

In  this  also  the  P&li  annals  concur.  "  The  Kusinarian  MaUians  then  thus  inquired 
of  the  venerable  Anando :  How,  lord  Anando,  should  we  dispose  of  the  corpse  of 
Bhagaw&  ? — ^Wasetthians,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 

'  [  "  The  A^hakaiha  requires  tiiis  word  to  be  rendered  gold."] 
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ceremonial  of  which  consisted  in  the  erection  of  Chaityas  or 
Topes  over  the  osseous  fragments  that  escaped  the  combustion 
of  the  funeral  pile.  The  leading  purport  of  the  sacred  texts 
manifestly  being  that  he  should  be  buried  as  kings  were 
then  buried;  the  subsequent  reference  to  the  Buddhist 
Hierarchs'  is  so  inconsistent  with  what  precedes  it^  and  the 
detail  is  given  in  so  inverted  an  order^  that  it  partakes  largely 
of  the  appearance  of  an  unauthorised  addition  to  the  original 
version.'  S&kya  equally^  as  both  Bumouf '  and  Wilson*  have 
already  remarked,  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  reverence 
for,  or  worship  of,  the  relics  of  his  mortal  body ;  though  it  is 
indubitable  that  in  this  instance  also,  sequent  and  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Buddhist  texts'  encourage  the  building  of  'stupas' 

that  the  coipee  of  a  Ghakkawatti  r&|&  is  treated. — And  in  what  manner,  lord  Anando, 
should  the  corpse  of  a  Ghakkawatti  rfija  be  treated?"— [Anando  here  repeats  the 
explanation  that  he  himself  had  received  firom  Buddha.]— *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  1011.] 

1  [  I  do  not  consider  that  the  arguments  above  advocated  are  at  all  affected  by  the 
reported  erection  of  a  tope  over  the  remains  of  *  Sh&rihi-bu '  during  Soya's  lifetime : 
*  Asiatic  Kesearches,'  xz.,  88.] 

'  [I  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  possible  falsification  of  texts  when  I 
find  such  an  opinion  as  the  following  enunciated  by  Mr.  Tumour: — "I  profess 
not  to  be  able  to  show,  either  the  age  in  which  the  first  systematic  perversion  of 
the  Buddhistical  records  took  place,  or  how  often  that  mystification  was  repeated ; 
but  self-condemnatory  evidence  more  convincing  than  that  which  the  Pi^kattayan 
and  the  A(thakath&  themselves  contain,  that  such  a  mystification  was  adopted  at  the 
advent  of  S&kya,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  reasonably  expected  to  exist.  In  those 
authorities,  (both  which  are  still  held  by  the  Buddhists  to  be  inspired  writings,^  you 
are,  as  one  of  their  cardinal  points  of  faith,  required  to  believe,  moreover,  tiiat  a 
revolution  of  human  affairs,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  one  that  took  place  at  the 
advent  of  S&kya,  occurred  at  the  manifestation  of  every  preceding  Buddha.  The 
question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  S&kya  was  or  was  not  the  first  disturber  of 
Buddhistical  chronology,  is  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  the  still  more  important 
historical  fact  of  whetner  the  preceding  Buddha  had  any  existence  but  in  his  pre- 
tended revelation.  For  impartial  evidence  on  this  interesting  question,  we  must  not, 
of  course,  search  Buddhistical  writings ;  and  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  any 
speculative  discussion  at  present.*'] 

'  [*  Introduction  k  Thistoire  de  Buddhism  Indien,*  p.  351.] 

*  N  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,'  xvi.  249.  J 

'  ["  Ensuite  Bhagavat  prononqa  dans  cette  occasion  Ics  stances  suivantes :  .  .  . 
'Celui-1&  m'a  rendu  un  cmte,  il  m'a  fait  Clever  des  Stiipas  pour  rcnfermer  mes 
r^liques,  des  St&pas  faits  de  substances  precicuses,  vari^  beaux  a  voir  et  resplendis- 
sants  .  .  .  et  quand  je  serai  entr6  dans  le  Nirv&na  complet,  d  fiU  de  famille,  tn 
devras  rcndre  de  grands  honneurs  aux  Stilpasqui  renfermeront  mes  os;  et  mes  reUques 
devront  dtre  distnbu^;  et  il  faudra  fiever  plusieurs  milliers  de  Stilpas.'  Je  trouve 
un  passage  formel  dans  le  Th^pAvamsa  pfUi :  *  Un  Tathftffata  v6n6rable,  parfaitemcnt 
et  completement  Buddha  a  droit  k  un  Sti^pa ;  un  Patcntehekabuddha  a  droit  k  un 
Stdpa ;  r  auditeur  d*un  Tathftgata  a  droit  k  un  StClpa ;  un  roi  Tchakkavati  a  droit  k 
un  otdpa.'  " — Ze  Lotus  d$  la  Smne  Xoi.] 
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over  such  relics,  yet  these  exhortations  seem  altogether  incon- 
sistent vith  Sdkya's  own  exposition  of  this  section  of  his  creed, 
and  as  gravely  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  his  instructions  regard- 
ing the  treatment  he  desired  might  be  extended  to  his  corpse. 
So  that  we  cannot  hut  view  their  authenticity  with  consider- 
able suspicion,  even  if  we  do  not  absolutely  designate  them  as 
subsequent  interpolations.'  I  do  not  of  course  contest  the 
fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  decease  of  S£kya,  the  worship 
of  the  relics  of  his  body  became  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood ;  indeed,  that  its  influence  increased  in 
the  progress  of  time,  the  monuments  themselves  will  serve 
to  show ! 


The  Mahawanso  contributes  several  details  as  to  the  con- 

'  [To  illustrate  the  parallel  cue,  I  cits  Sunioaf' «  obscrratioiu  on  the  ironihip  of 
Bnddni'a  ims^. — ■'  II  est  fort  int^rrasant  de  Toir  comment  lea  rMocteura  dts  l^nik 
eaaaient  de  faire  remonter Juiqa'au  Icmps  de  Cikja  lui-m£lme  I'oripine  de  cu  riUte,  qui 
n'a  certainemeat  pris  DBuaance  qu'apr^  Im.  L'adaration  de  la  peraonne  lisiblo 
de  y&kfa  n'eat  ntdle  port  indiqu^Oi  ear  ^ikya  tant  qu'il  rit,  n'eet  toajaura  qa'un 
bomme,  mSmo  pooi  sea  dlBciples  le«  plua  ferrenti ;  mail  cello  dc  son  image  k  montre 
dejii  danidea  l^rands  tout-i-hit  caract^ristiquea,  et  dont  1' intention  est  manifcite." — 
' latrodiiction  al'hiatoire  dn  Buddhism  Indien,'  p.  340] 
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stmctioii  of  topes  in  Ceylon ;  from  these  we  gather  that,  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  Dey&nanpiyatisso  constructed  a  '  stupa '  for 
the  enshrinement  of  the  collar-bone  of  S&kya,  in  which  the 
relic-chamber  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  Duthag&mini's  tope  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  we  are  not  expressly  informed  where  the  relic-receptacle 
was  situated ;  but  in  this  instance  also  it  woidd  seem  to  have  been 
located  high  up  in  the  general  mass,  as  the  monarch  is  stated  to 
haye  ascended  the  outside  of  the  'stupa,'  before  descending  to 
deposit  the  relics;'  but  the  most  interesting  passage  on  the 
subject  of  topes  in  this  work,  is  that  which  informs  us  that  the 
practice  obtained  of  enlarging  the  structures  of  previous  ages  by 
an  outer  casing,'  the  extent  of  the  enlargement  depending  on  the 

1  [<< The  monarch  (D^w&nanpiyatisso :  accession  307  b.c.)  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to 
embark  in  the  undortaung  of  constructing  the  d&goba  for  the  relic  (the  collar-bone), 
havinK  enga^^  a  great  number  of  men  to  manufacture  bricks,  re-entered  the  town 
with  his  retmue  to  prepare  for  the  relic  festiyal.  .  .  The  sovereign,  pursuing  the 
directions  of  the  th6ro  (encased  it  in  a  d&goba),  on  the  summit  of  which  (sacred 
edifice),  havinff^excavated  (a  receptacle)  as  oeep  as  the  knee,  and  having  proclaimed 
that  in  a  few  days  the  relic  would  be  enshrinea  there,  he  repaired  thither"  (p.  107). 
"  Having  in  the  first  instance  completed  the  (d&goba)  Th(ip^&mo,  the  king,  erected  a 
wih&ro  there."  (p.  109)  ] 

>  [  **  The  monarch  (Dutthag&mini,  161  to  137  b.c.)  attended  by  d6wos  and  men, 
and  bearing  on  his  head  the  casket  containing  the  relics  .  .  .  marcned  in  procession 
round  the  th6po ;  and  then  ascending  it  on  the  eastern  side,  he  descended  into  the 
relic  receptacle"  (p.  190).  "  This  chief  of  victors,  together  with  the  th^ro  Indagutt6 
and  the  band  of  musicians  and  choristers,  entering  the  relic  receptacle,  and  moving  in 
procession  round  the  pre-eminent  throne,  deposited  the  casket  on  the  golden  altar  .  .  . 
while  within  the  receptacle  he  made  an  oifermg  of  all  the  regal  ornaments  he  had  on 
his  person.  The  band  of  musicians  and  choristers,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  people 
in  attendance,  and  the  d6wat6s  did  the  same  "  (191-2)  ;'*...  let  the  priesthood  wno  are 
acquainted  therewith,  proceed  to  close  the  receptacle."  .  .  .  Uttar6  and  Sumano 
clewed  the  relic  receptacle  with  the  stone  brought  by  them.  The  sanctified  ministers 
of  religion  moreover  formed  these  aspirations  :  .  .  ^  May  these  cloud-coloured  stones 
(of  the  receptacle)  for  ever  continue  joined,  without  showing  an  interstice.'  All  this 
came  to  pass  accordingly.  This  regturdful  sovereign  then  issued  this  order :  *  If  the 
people  at  large  are  desirous  of  enshrining  relics,  let  them  do  so ; '  and  the  populace, 
according  to  their  means,  enshrined  thousands  of  relics  on  the  top  of  the  shrme  of  the 
principal  relics  (before  the  masonry  dome  was  closed).  Inclosing  all  these,  the  r&ja 
completed  (the  dome  of)  the  th(ipo :  at  this  point  (on  the  crown  of  the  dome),  he 
formed  on  the  ch6tiyo^itB  square  capital,  (on  which  the  spire  was  to  be  basea.)" 
(p.  192)  ] 

s  [b.o.  687,  B.B.  44.— <<  The  th6ro  Sarabh6,  the  disciple  of  the  th6ro  Sfrnputto, 
at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddho,  receiving  at  his  runoral  pile  the  ^giwatthi' 
(^orax-bone  relic)  of  the  vanquisher,  attended  by  his  retinue  of  priests,  by  his 
miraculouB  powers  brought  and  deposited  it  in  that  identical  d&goba.  This  inspired 
personage ;  causing  a  d&goba  to  be  erected  of  cloud-colored  stones,  twelve  cubits  high, 
and  ensnrininjg  it  Uierein,  he  departed.  The  prince  Uddhanchul&bhayo,  the  younger 
brother  of  king  D6wananpiatisso,  discovering  this  marvellous  d&gooa,  constructed 
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Will  and  means  of  the  later  votary.  Hence  one  tope  in  Ceylon 
is  amplified  from  twelve  to  thirty,  and  eventually  to  eighty 
cubits  in  height;  thus  illustrating  by  historical  authority  a 
usage  which  the  existing  state  of  some  of  the  Afgh&nist&n  build- 
ings had  proved  to  have  prevailed. 

The  next  notice  of  these  constructions  is  gleaned  from 
Plutarch's  incidental  mention  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  Greek 
king,  Menander,  after  his  decease;  in  that  several  cities  con- 
tended for  his  ashes,  over  which  they  were  desirous  of  erecting 
monuments.^  It  is  true  that  this  same  tale  is  told  of  S&kya 
Muni,  but  if  he  himself  only  claimed  the  cremation  of  a 
Chakravartti  B&j&,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  like  manner,  the 
custom  of  distributive  burial,  in  the  enshrinement  of  separate 
portions  of  the  entire  ashes,  introduced  in  his  case,  may  not 
have  received  parallel  extension  to  the  Aineral  rites  of  the  class 
with  whom  alone  he  arrogated  equality. 

The  remainder  of  our  evidence  must  be  drawn  from  the  monu- 
ments themelves,  and  here  again  I  would  simplify  my  argu- 
ment by  premising  that  I  hold  that  the  Great  Tope  of 
Maniky&la,  and  many  others,  which  were  primarily  erected  or 
secondarily  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  were 
subsequently  adapted  to  the  new  design  of  enshrinement  of 
sacred  relics.  This  view  reconciles  the  inconsLstency  apparent 
in  Prinsep's  endeavour  to  associate  the  double  object,  but  which 
may  be  more  reasonably  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
certain  topes  were  made  to  serve  both  ends,  but  at  different 
times  and  under  altered  circumstances. 

The  Sanchi  Topes,  like  those  of  Ceylon,  seem  to  have  been 

(another^  encasmg  it,  thirty  cubits  in  height.  The  king  Dutthagfrmini,  while  re- 
siding tnere,  during  his  subjuj^tion  of  the  malabars,  conBtmcted  a  d&goba  encasing 
that  one,  eighty  cubits  in  height.  This  Mahiyangana  d&goba  was  thus  completed." 
<  Mahawanso,'  chap,  i.,  p.  4.] 

^  [  I  omit  the  original  text,  and  quote  merely  Bayer's  translation :  '*  Menandro 
cuidam,  qui  in  Bactriis  regnum  juste  moderateque  gesserat,  deinde  in  castris  defuncto, 
tum  alios  exequiarum  honores  ex  communi  decreto  civitates  habuerunt,  turn  de 
reliquiis  ejus  concertarunt,  donee  vix  inter  se  conscnserunt,  ut  partem  cineris  illius 

Sualem  pro  se  unaquseque  caperet,    istius  autem  viri  apud  universas  monumenta 
licarentur." — Plutarch, '  Bei-p.  gerendae  pnoceptis.'] 
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employed  simply  as  depositories  of  objects  of  reli^pons  rever- 
ence.    TLe  cliamber  for  tlie  reception  of  these  was  ordinarily 


high  up  in  the  building,  or  at  all  events  in  such  a  position  f 
was  consistent  with  access  firom  above.' 


Mr  Maason  m  reviewing  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the 
examination  of  the  numerous  topes  of  Afgh&nist&n  after  ad- 
verting to  the  various  positions  occupied  by  the  upper  deposits, 

[  I  BDnei  B  renew  of  the  ntnstioD  of  the  dcpout*  m  the  pru)   p«l   tope* 
p  led  from  Hn  a    CamuDgham  aw    k  on  the  subj  t       No  2  Saach  Topca, — 
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concludes^  '  We  may  rest  assured  thitt  the  primary  deposit  is  to 
be  found  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  tope  or  of  its  base- 
ment.'^ And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  true  condition  of  the 
great  Maniky&Ia  structure.     I  conceive  the  lower  chamber  to 


being  raised  diadoBed  the  relic  chamber  strewn  with  fraffments  of  stone  boxes,"  p.  331. 
No.  2,  Son&ri, — **  A  shaft  was  sunk  down  the  centre  of  the  tope,  which  at  seyen  feet 
reached  the  slab  forming  the  lid  of  the  relic  chamber/*  p.  316.  No.  1,  Satdh&ra  no 
discovery.  Major  Cunningham  remarks,  howeyer, — "  J^fy  own  opinion  regarding 
these  large  topes  is  that  the  relics  were  always  placed  near  the  top  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  to  the  people  on  stated  festivals.  Now,  as 
the  great  Satdh&ra  tope  has  certainly  lost  at  least  ten  feet  of  its  height  and  probably 
more,  it  seemed  to  me  very  unlikely  that  any  relics  would  be  found  in  it,"  p.  322 ;  see, 
also,  p.  332.  No.  2,  *' At  six  feet  two  caskets  were  discovered,  p.  323.  No.  7,  "At  a 
depth  of  four  feet ...  a  large  irregular-shaped  slab  .  .  .  was  reached,  covering  the  relic 
chamber,"  p.  324.  No.  2,  BojpSr. — "  A  shaft  was  sunk  down  the  middle,  which, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours'  labour,  naa  reached  the  relic-chamber  at  a  height  of  nine-and- 
three-Kjuarters  feet  above  the  terrace,"  p.  331.  No.  4.  Bhojplir, — "  Shaft  .  .  reached 
the  rehc-chamber  at  a  depth  of  five-ana-a-half  feet,"  p.  333.  No.  7, — "  A  shaft  was 
sunk  as  usuaL  down  the  centre,  but  at  a  depth  of  less  than  three  feet,  the  edge  of 
the  relic-chamber  was  discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  excavation,"  p.  334,  No. 
9, — "  The  usual  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly  seven  feet  to  the  relic-chamber," 
p.  337.  No.  1,  Andher,— "  A  shaft  was  sunk  down  to  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere, 
where  we  found  a  chamber  ....  within  was  a  round  stone  box.  .  .  .  Three  feet 
beneath  this  deposit,  and  on  a  level  with  the  terrace,  we  found  a  second  chamber  .... 
containing  a  red  earthenware  vessel  .  .  .  turned  with  the  mouUi  downwards.  Be- 
neath this  was  a  second  yessel  of  red  earthenware  .  .  .  containing  a  black  earthen- 
ware bowl.  .  .  .  Lastly,  inside  the  bowl  there  was  a  black  earthenware  vase  .... 
empty,"  p.  345.  No.  2,  Andher,— <<Belic-chamber  foimd  at  a  depth  of  three-and-a- 
half  reet  m>m  the  summit,"  p.  346.] 

^  ["  The  relics  are  genenuly  lodged  in  the  centres  of  topes,  that  is,  of  the  superior 
perpendicular  bodies,  on  the  line  where  they  rest  on  their  basements,  sometimes  at  the 
centre  and  bottom  of  the  latter,  on  a  leyel  with  the  soil.  They  are  mostly  enclosed 
within  smaU  chambers  formed  by  squares  of  slate-stone,  and  frequently  are  enclosed 
within  internal  topes  or  structures  of  the  same  form  as  the  outer  mass,  only  wanting 
the  platform.  .  .  .  Very  many  topes,  and  eyen  tumuli,  have  these  enclosed  structures  ^ 
they  are  coyered  with  cement,  and  their  separation  from  the  mass  of  the  monuments 
is  often  marked  by  a  line  of  unbumt  bricks,  sometimes  by  stones  of  a  description 
different  to  that  employed  in  the  mass.  .  .  .  From  tnistwortny  eyidence,  I  am  inclined 
to  belieye  that  deposits  of  inferior  consideration  were  ori^naQy  placed  at  the  ye^ 
summits  of  many  topes.  These,  from  the  decay  of  the  buildings,  have  become  selr- 
exposed,  and  have  been  carried  away.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  them,  irom  the 
centre  of  the  apex  of  the  dome  to  the  base  of  the  structure  may  be  continued  at 
intervals  deposits  of  tokens ;  and  that  they  are  placed  in  other  situations,  has  been 
proyed  in  the  course  of  our  examinations,  otill  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  primary 
deposit  is  to  be  found  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  tope,  or  of  its  basement.  In 
some  topes  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  construction  observable  in  the  existence  of  a  shaft 
or  chamber  at  the  summits.  The  purport  of  these  incisions  into  the  masses  is  not 
yery  evident.  .  .  .  Their  sides  were  lined  by  cement ;  their  depth  was  from  six  to  eigpht 
feet,"  *Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  60.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  ri»um^  of  the  subject 
{*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  89),  writes  as  follows :  —  "  The  general  principle  (of  the  topes 
5f  Afgh&nist&n)  is  the  enclosure  of  a  tope  within  a  tope ;  the  larger  building  being 
constructed  over  a  smaller — solid  as  well  as  the  larger — but  having  a  well-defined  line 
of  separation :  within  the  smaller  edifice  is  the  space  or  small  chamber  in  which  the 
relics  are  deposited.  The  situation  of  the  inner  tope  is  either  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  or  where  the  cylindrical  part  and  basement  story  meet." 
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have  contained  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  some 
monarch;  and  that  the  early  use  of  the  mound  was  limited  to 
this  object.  The  subsequent  appropriation  of  its  mass  for  the 
inhumation  of  other  kings'  ashes,  or  eventually  for  the  devotional 
purpose  of  the  reception  of  relics,  will  not  affect  this  view  of 
its  primary  employment ;  nor  need  the  sequent  additions  even 
of  the  seventh  century  at  all  unsettle  the  date  of  the  chief  in- 
closure,  which  has  every  appearance  of  having  remained  im- 
disturbed.  The  period  to  which  it  should  be  attributed,  though 
not  positively  ascertained,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  most 
modem  epoch  of  its  contents,  as  weU  as  approximately  from  the 
evidence  of  the  associate  tumulus,  whose  crypt  equally  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  the  eye  of  the  curious,  or 
the  intrusion  of  the  Hierarch.^ 

For  the  present,  then,  and  imtil  we  can  read  and  understand 
the  Arian  writing,  which  should  illustrate  the  real  history  of 
these  monimients,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  dates  of  the 

^  [The  relics  of  S&kya  Muni  were  early  distarbed  from  their  original  restiiie- 
plaoes,  and  the  history  of  their  trayels  is  instractiye  on  this  point ;  however,  it  is 
clear  that  before  long  the  imajg^nation  of  the  Totaries  of  the  creed  required  to  be 
satisfied  by  something  more  exciting  than  the  external  worship  of  the  mound  coyering 
these  sacred  deposits ;  hence,  eyen  oefore  our  era,  we  find  monarchs  admitted  to  a 
priyate  yiew  of  the  inmost  contents,  though,  as  thus  told  in  the  '  Mahawanso.'  the 
exhibition  is  of  course  attributed  to  miracuous  interyention.  '^  Bh&tik&bhayo  (Bh&- 
tiko  r&ja,  19  to  9,  b.o)  .  .  made  offerings  to  the  Mah&thtipo.  rDuring  the  perform- 
ance of  these  ceremonies),  he  heard  the  chant  of  the  priesthooa  hynmed  in  the  relic 
receptacle  (within  the  thCipo] ;  and  yowing  *  I  will  not  rise  till  I  naye  witnessed  it,' 
he  laid  himself  dotm,  fasting,  on  the  south-east  side  fof  the  d&goba).  The  th^roe, 
causing  a  passage  to  deyelope  itself,  conducted  him  to  tne  relic  receptacle,"  (p.  211). 
In  Huen  Thsang's  time,  the  practice  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  relics  seems  to 
haye  been  the  recognised  rule  in  certain  countries.  "  Dans  cette  mdme  lune,  d'apris 
les  usages  des  royaumes  de  Touest  on  sort  dn  Oouvent  de  Pintelliffmct  (BCdhivihtra) 
les  ehe-li  (gartrtu)  '  reliques'  du  Bouddha.  Les  religieux  et  les  laiques  des  autres 
royaumes  yiennent  en  foule  pour  les  yoir  et  les  adorer.  Le  maitre  de  la  loi  alia 
aussitdt  ayec  Ching-kiun  (Djayasena)  pour  yoirles  ehe-li  osseux  de  (Mirentes  grosseurs. 
.  .  .  Une  multitude  innombrable  de  religieux  offrirent  des  parfums  et  £s  fleurs, 
cfl^br^rent  les  reliques  et  les  ador^rent.  Apr^  quoi,  on  les  rapporta  dans  la  tour 
(^to^jMi)."— Julien  '  Hiouen-Thsang,"  p.  216.  And  lastly,  I  may  cite  the  adits  dis- 
ooyered  in  some  of  the  topes  of  Afgh&nist&n  by  Mr.  Masson,  which,  howeyer,  may 
ordinarily  haye  been  rcsenred  for  the  pretended  rather  than  the  real  exhibition  of  the 
tope  relics.  "  In  this  tope  [Gud&raJ  I  first  met  with  the  noyel  circumstance  of  a 
tunnel  running  from  the  centre  towards  the  side ;  I  haye  since  found  it  in  two  other 
instances  (No.  4,  Chaharb6gh,  plate  yi.  and  Eohw&t  in  Wardak,  p.  118).  The 
object  of  these  is  not  apparent,  yet  they  must  have  some  meaning.  I  belieye  such 
passages  are  found  in  the  ryramios  of  Egypt,  and,  what  may  be  more  to  our  purpose, 
in  the  Buddhist  monuments  of  Ceylon."] 
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lower  deposits  of  the  two  Maniky&la  topes  to  some  open  periods 
not  far  removed  from  the  Christian  era,  and,  preferentially, 
before,  rather  than  after,  that  epoch.  The  mixed  and  discordant 
numismatic  specimens  associated  in  the  deposits  discovered 
higher  up  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  larger  tope,^  could  afford 
no  trustworthy  data,  unless  it  were  to  check  the  period  of  the 
latest  exhibition  and  re-inhumation  of  whatever  composed  the 
leading  object  of  veneration  among  the  contents  that  were 
liable  to  be  added  to  at  each  inspection.' — E.T.] 


^  r  I  regret  that  I  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  an  anthentic  and  exact  drawing  of 
the  Maniky&la  tope.  The  only  publiBhed  representation  of  this  stmcture  is  to  be 
found  in  Elphinstone^s  '  Caubul,'  (London,  1842) ;  but  the  lithograph  is  confeflsed  to 

have  been  taken  "  from  a  drawing  made  at  Poona from  sketches  made  by 

different  gentlemen  on  the  day  aner  our  yisit  to  Maunic^raula.  In  such  circumstances,* 
minute  accuracy  cannot  be  en>ected ;  but  the  general  idea  conyeyed  by  the  drawing 
is,  I  thiiUc,  correct,"  i.  p.  108.] 

>  [  I  cannot  allow  these  cursory  references  to  the  Archaeology  of  Topes  to 
pass  nrom  under  my  hand  without  placing  on  record  more  at  large  than  Ainsep 
nas  done  at  p.  166,  the  earliest  conmbution  to  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  sub- 

J'ect,  in  an  account  of  the  discoyery  of  two  urns  in  the  yicinity  of  Benares,  by 
Fonathan  Duncan,  [who  forwards  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  'Society  at  the  same  timej 
*'a  stone  and  a  marble  yessel,  foimd  the  one  within  the  other,  in  Jan.  1794,  by 
the  people  employed  by  Baboo  Juggut  Sing  in  dig^fing  for  stones  firom  the  subter- 
raneous materials  of  some  extensiye  and  ancient  buildings  in  the  yicinity  of  a  temple 
caUed  Samauth,  at  the  ^  distance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
city  of  Benares.  In  the  innermost  of  these  cases  (which  were  discoyered  after  cUgging 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  hauts,  or  cubits,  under  the  surface,  were  found  a  few  human 
bones,  that  were  committed  to  the  Oanges,  and  some  decayed  pearls,  gold  leayes,  and 
other  jewels  of  no  yalue  ....  I  am  myself  inclined  [to  conclude]  that  the  bones 
found  in  these  urns  must  belong  to  some  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha,  a  set  of  Indian 
heretics,  who,  haying  no  reyerence  for  &e  Granges,  used  to  deposit  their  remains  in 
the  earth,  instead  of  committing  them  to  that  riyer ;  a  surmise  that  seems  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  circumstance  of  a  statute  or  idol  of  Buddha  haying  been  found  in 
the  same  place  under  ground,  and  on  the  same  occasion  with  the  discoyery  of  the  urns 
in  question,"  Asiatic  Setearehesy  y.,  132 ;  (London  Edit  1790.) — See  Airtner  remarks, 
J.  Wilford,  Asiatie  JResearehes^  x.  131.] 
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ART.  IX.— FUETHER  NOTES   AND   DRAWINGS 
OF  BACTRIAN  AND  INDO-SCTTHIC  COINS. 


[  On  reading  over  this  article  preparatory  to  republication, 
'I  have  felt  some  diiBculty  as  to  the  best  method  of  adapting  it 
to  the  advanced  knowledge  exhibited  in  Prinsep's  more  recent 
essays,  and  equally  some  reserve  in  disfiguring  it  with  frequent 
emendations  incident  to  the  progress  since  achieved  by  others 
in  this  department  of  palseographic  research.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  been  anxious  to  delay  entering  on  any  general 
review  of  the  subject,  till  I  could  concentrate  such  information 
as  I  have  to  impart  under  one  heading,  when  following  up  the 
thread  of  my  author's  latest  and  most  mature  revision  of  the 
Bactrian  alphabet  under  Art.  XXI.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
the  compromise  of  reproducing  the  paper  in  its  original  form, 
though  in  reduced  type,  uncommented  upon  and  uncorrected  in 
its  text,  except  in  so  far  as  appeared  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  coin  legends,  which  have 
been  reprinted  literatim,  with  the  latest  accepted  readings 
appended  in  Roman  type  and  enclosed  within  the  brackets  I 
have  throughout  employed  to  mark  my  own  interpolations.^ 
An  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  this  course,  however,  maybe 
felt  from  my  having  to  remove  the  plate  of  Alphabets,  together 
with  the  illustrative  series  of  type  characters,  to  their  more 
suitable  position  in  connection  with  the  concluding  summary 
towards  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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The  publisher  of  this  work — ^in  accordance  with  my  own 
first  impressions  on  the  subject — ^had  designed  to  illustrate 
its  pages  with  Bactrian  type,  corresponding  with  that  originally 
employed  by  Prinsep.  To  this  intent,  a  fount  (supposed  to  be 
based  upon  Prinsep's  models)  was  procured  from  Vienna,,  but, 
on  examination,  was  at  once  seen  to  be  faulty  in  the  forms  of  its 
characters,  and  deficient  in  most  of  the  requisite  simple  letters 
and  combinations.  To  complete  the  alphabet,  and  to  supply  the 
manifest  deficiencies,  would  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
have  led  to  a  greatly  enhanced  outlay.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
question  as  to  how  far  any  actual  necessity  existed  for  the  use 
of  these  types,  and  I  myself,  on  re-consideration  and  more 
practical  and  definite  understanding  of  the  value  of  these  forms, 
and  the  object  that  existed  for  their  insertion  in  the  text,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  even  better  without 
them.  It  is  true,  that,  for  those  who  would  spell  over  each 
medal's  legend  by  its  counterpart  transcript  in  the  body  of  the 
text,  some  gain  might  be  anticipated  from  the  employment  of 
characters  but  little  modified  from  the  originals ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  complete  series  of  Bactrian 
coins  presents  us  with  many  varieties  and  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  letter,  and  what  might  be  valuable  and  an  aid  in 
one  place,  would  be  detrimental  and  obstructive  in  another. 
Add  to  this  the  very  limited  number  of  the  entire  range  of 
titles,  which  recur  in  mere  mechanical  repetition,  and  the  fact 
that  each  king's  name  will  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  under 
its  separate  orthography,  and  hence,  that  both  these  enquiries 
might  be  more  effectually  and  compactly  disposed  of  in  one  com- 
prehensive note,  rather  than  be  left  to  be  developed  in  com- 
paratively isolated  positions,  amid  the  detached  comments  on 
particular  coins  scattered  at  hazard  under  the  various  explana- 
tions of  the  plates  in  which  they  are  severally  figured. 

Prinsep's  early  papers,  however  meritorous  in  their  first  pro- 
duction, and  however  interesting  as  a  record  of  his  progress, 
were  clearly  superseded  by  his  later  and  more  mature  investi- 
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gations;  and,  necessarily,  even  those  yery  admirable  researches 
have  been  improved  upon  by  the  writers  of  mark  and  extensive 
learning,  who  Wr«rewed  his  occasional  notes  during  the  nine- 
teen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  the  suite  was  put  to 
press.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Bactrian  section  of 
Indian  numismatics,  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  possessed 
an  interest  for  the  classic  scholars  of  the  west,  which  our  purely 
local  coins  obviously  failed  to  secure.  Hence  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  limit  the  exhibition  of  Bactrian  type  in  this  paper  to 
simple  letters  or  such  limited  combinations  as  the  due  exemplifi- 
cation of  orthography  may  from  time  to  time  demand. — ^E.  T.] 

Various  causes  have  prevented  the  continuance  of  my  imperfect  notes  on  the 
numerous  and  highly  curious  coins  which  have  passed  under  my  inspection,  since  I 
hist  ventured  my  oheervations  on  the  Kanerkos  and  Kadphises  group,  as  connected 
with  the  Maniky&la  tope.    Want  of  leisure  to  attempt  ^e  engraving  of  so  many 
plates,  and  the  desire  to  profit  by  a  farther  collection,  of  which  I  had  received  notice 
from  Shekh  Ear&mat  'All,  but  which  has  not  yet  reached  me,  were  among  the 
principal  causes  of  my  dilatoriness.    Some  little  deference,  however,  was  also  due  to 
many  of  my  subscribers,  who  complained  that  I  was  deluging  them  with  old  coins. 
Having  at  length  found  time  to  engrave  the  first  six  plates  of  my  proposed  series,  in 
elucidation  of  the  principal  new  coins  of  Dr.  Qenurd's,  Kar6mat  'All's,  and  Gen. 
Ventura's  splendid  discoveries,  I  cannot  refrain  from  putting  on  record  the  little  J 
have  to  say  regarding  them ;  the  rather  as  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  fit>m  Paris  of 
the  reception  Gen.  Ventura's  collection  has  met  from  the  tovam  of  that  city,  many  of 
them  so  eminent  in  this  branch  of  inquiry :  and  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  expect- 
ing a  fresh  memoir  from  Mr.  Masson,  which  might  anticipate  some  of  the  discoveries 
I  would  fiiin  claim  for  myself  in  this  fair  and  highly  interesting  game  of  antiquarian 
research.    Little  indeed  can  I  claim  as  my  own,  save  the  labour  of  classifying  the 
coins,  as  they  have  come  down  at  successive  intervals — ^two  or  three  hundred  from 
Karlunat  'All,  forwarded  through  Capt.  Wade ;   then  as  many  more  from  the  late 
Dr.  Gerard,  brought  down  by  Mohan  L61,  who  assisted  him  in  procuring  them ;  and 
lastly,  the  rich  spoils  entrusted  by  Gen.  Ventura  to  the  Chev.  AUard  for  conveyance 
to  Paris.    The  careful  examination  of  the  whole  has  brought  to  light  the  names  of 
several  princes  unknown  to  history,  and  some  few  not  included  in  the  very  curious 
and  novel  list  of  Mr.  Masson,  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.'    It  has  also  enabled  me  to  appropriate  to  their  right  owners 
many  of  the  coins  of  Lieut.  Bumes  and  other  colleGton,  engraved  in  former  plates : 
further,  it  has  fomished  me  a  clue  to  the  Bactrian  form  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the 
Pehlvi  character,  which  is  found  on  the  reverse  of  many  of  these  coins ;  and  lastly, 
it  has  laid  open  a  perfect  link  of  connection  between  what  we  have  hitherto  called 
the  Indo-Scythic  coins,  with  corrupted  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  Hind(!i  coins 
attributed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  Kanauj  dynasties  immediately  anterior 
to  the  Muhammadan  irruptions  of  the  eleventh  centiury.    In  a  few  more  years  we 
shall  doubtless  have  the  whole  series,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  downwards,  folly 
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deTeloped :  at  present,  in  these  detached  notices,  we  can  expect  to  do  no  more  than 
hazard  firesh  conjectures,  and  wipe  out  former  errors  as  we  advance. 

There  are  bat  few  authors  to  assist  us  in  our  task,  and  the  passages  from  them 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  again  to  quote  them.  Neither 
Bayer's  work  nor  De  Sacy^s  are  in  our  library:  but,  I  haTC  to  thank  Prof.  Wilson  for 
kindly  sending  me  sketches,  made  by  himself,  of  the  Bactrian  coins  depicted  in  the 
former  author,  and  in  Sestini  and  Yisconti,  several  of  which  I  am  able  to  recognise. 
Of  individual  friends,  who  have  favoured  me  with  their  aid  in  furnishing  specimens 
and  information,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  Capt.  Wade,  Dr.  Swiney,  and  Col.  Stacy:  ^ 
the  services  of  the  latter  nunusmatologist  will  be  more  fiilly  appreciated  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  Hindd  coins.  In  Bactrian,  the  field  is,  of  course,  less  open  to  collectors 
on  this  side  the  Satlaj ;  yet  not  a  few  very  fine  coins  have  been  picked  up,  even  within 
the  limits  so  successfully  run  over  by  Col.  Tod  himself. 

The  coins  of  the  two  first  princes  of  Bactria,  by  name  Theodotus  I.  and  II.  are 
yet  unknown ;  perhaps  they  never  struck  money,  but  were  content  with  the  Syrian 
currency  then  prevalent.*  With  Euthydemus  begins  our  collection— a  purely  Grecian 
coinage,  bearing  only  Greek  inscriptions,  and,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  all  of  silver. 
The  coins  of  Demetrius  are  more  rare,  but  equally  beautiful  with  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  supposed  father.  Heliocles,  the  prince  introduced  on  the  authority 
of  Yisconti,  will,  I  think,  turn  out  to  be  our  Agathocles.  With  Menandcr  begins  the 
system  of  native  legends  on  the  reverse,  which  is  followed  up  without  intermission 
throughout  the  whole  series  to  the  barbarous  Kadphises.  Some  only  of  the  coins  of 
Eucratides  have  a  Pehlvi  legend,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

As  the  majority  of  the  coins  now  to  be  introduced  have  these  native  legends  on  the 
reverse,  it  will  better  enable  us  to  describe  them  if  we  begin  by  explaining  what  we 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the  alphabet  of  this  native  language :  which,  from  its 
marked  difference  from  other  types  of  the  same  character,  I  have  ventured  to  term 
Bactrian-Pehlvl. 

Mr.  Masson  first  pointed  out,  in  a  note  addressed  to  myself,  through  the  late  Dr. 
Gerard,  the  Pehlvi  signs  which  he  had  found  to  stand  for  the  words  MENANAPOT, 
AnOAAOAOTOT,  EPMAIOT,  BAXIAEOX,  and  SATHPOS.  When  a  supply  of  coins 
came  into  my  own  hands,  sufficiently  legible  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  I  soon  verified  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation ;  found  the  same  signs,  with  slight  variation,  constantly  to 
recur ;  and  extended  the  series  of  words  thus  authenticated,  to  the  names  of  twelve 
kings,  and  to  six  titles  or  epithets.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  if  the  genuine 
Greek  names  were  faithfully  expressed  in  the  unknown  character,  a  clue  would, 
through  them,  be  formed  to  unravel  the  value  of  a  portion  of  the  alphabet,  which 
might,  in  its  turn,  be  applied  to  the  translated  epithets  and  titles,  and  thus  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  employed.  Incompetent  as  I  felt  myself  to  this  investi- 
gation, it  was  too  seductive  not  to  lead  me  to  a  humble  attempt  at  its  solution. 

In  plate  xii.  are  contained  the  whole  of  these  corresponding  legends,  Greek  and 
Pehlvi,  collated  from  a  very  numerous  collection,  and  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient 
authenticity  to  be  assumed  as  the  data  of  this  inquiry.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious,  I  will  proceed  to  detail,  letter  by  letter,  the  authority  upon  which  each 
member  of  the  new  alphabet  is  supported. 

>  Of  Indian  coins,  my  list  of  donors  would  be  considerably  swelled;  but  it  would 
be  too  like  ostentation  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place. 

*  [  It  will  be  seen  that,  since  this  was  written,  several  coins  of  Diodotus  have  been 
discovered :  antef  p.  26.] 
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(1)  9  <*•  No  less  than  four  names,  viz.,  Apollodotus,  Antimachus,  Antilakides, 
and  Azo8,  commence  with  the  Greek  alphas  which  in  all  four  caiies  in  represented  hy 
the  Fehlvi  character  %  To  this,  therefore,  there  can  he  no  reaaonahle  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  yalue  of  the  initial  a  or  aliff  although  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  there 
is  another  a  more  conformable  with  the  ordinary  Pehlyl.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  present  letter  only  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  words.  [  9  =1  ^  a.] 

(2)  ^  e.  Two  names,  Ermaios  and  Eucratidcs,  begin  with  the  ep»ihm^  and  are 
found  in  the  Pehlvi  to  have  the  initial  y ;  this,  on  consideration,  maybe  a  Tariation  of 
the  initial  towcI  above  given,  to  endue  it  with  the  sound  of  9,  Another  form  of  the 
same  letter,  7),  occurs  in  one  or  two  cases,  expressing  u;  but  the  examples  of  these 
being  too  few  to  inspire  certainty,  I  merely  throw  out  the  remark  as  a  conjecture  of 
analogy  with  the  application  of  the  initial  aiifoi  the  Persian,  [y  ss  t(  #.] 

(3)  ^  0,  The  next  circumstance  of  note  is,  that  every  word,  without  any  excep. 
tion,  ends  in  the  letter  IP,  sometimes  written  ^.  The  latter  may  perhaps  be  called 
the  finished  or  capital  character,  bearing  an  analogy  to  the  Devanftgari  letter,  which 
is  completed  by  a  stroke  on  the  top,  as  this  is  by  one  below  :  for  we  shall  find  that 
most  of  the  other  letters  admit  of  the  same  addition.  T,  then,  I  have  supposed  to 
represent  the  terminal  M  A  of  the  Hebrew ;  or  the  short  o^mienm  of  the  Greek,  chiefly 
because  I  find  it  upon  the  later  series  of  coins  bearing  native  words  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, which  I  described  in  my  last  essay,  p.  129 ;  that  every  word  there  ended  in  0 : 
and,  as  I  then  remarked,  M.  Bumouf  explains  that  sound,  in  the  Zend,  to  be  the 
constant  representative  of  the  masculine  nominative  termination  of  the  Sanskrit  m, 
or  Greek  m.^  The  letter  0  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  iar  at  least  as 
my  experience  proves.  Some  resemblance  exists  between  it  and  the  Zend  0 ;  but  no 
letter  in  the  known  Pehlvi  alphabets  can  be  compared  with  it.  [  V  ^^  9  t.] 

(4)  V^  or  2i^  m.  Of  this  letter  we  have  three  examples ;  one,  initial,  in  Menandrou; 
two,  medial,  in  Ermaiou  and  Antimach<m :  there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  of  its 
being  equivalent  to  m,  although  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  recognised  forms  of 
this  letter  in  the  Pehlvi  alphabets  of  sculptures  and  coins.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  in  the  case  of  Menandrou,  it  is  affected  with  a  vowel  mark,  Uf ;  which, 
for  reasons  afterwards  to  be  brought  forward,  I  suppose  to  be  the  short  t  or  katra. 
Sometimes  a  dot  is  seen  under  this  letter,  which  may  have  the  power  of  some  other 
vowel,  probably  the  short  a.  [  v^  =  iT  mJ] 

(6)  ^  s,  j\  or  y.  This  letter  occurs  in  Atou,  "FA?,  and  in  Emuaau,^AKJW  - 
wherein  it  represents  the  sound  of  z  and  of  y.  It  is  analogous  therefore  to  the 
Sanskrit  ^,  which  is  pronounced  both  as/  and  y.  The  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  have 
only  the  letter  s  for  the  former  sound.  Nothing  like  this  letter  is  found  in  the  other 
Pehlvi  alphabets,  in  the  same  position.   [^  =  ^  y.] 

(6)  h  P'  0^  ^^)  ^^  examples  are  found;  one  vaApoUodotoUf  *pn£<*|h9;  the 
other  in  ThU&xenou,  ^("^h*  where  it  probably  stands  in  lieu  of  ^e  aspirated  j». 

(7)  (  ft.  Of  this  letter  we  find  instances  in  iftffuriufroii,  "pCCO;  (?Minano),andin 
the  example  of  FhiUyxmou  last  cited.  There  are  others  less  decided,  and  some  un- 
certainty prevails,  through  the  apparent  substitution  occasionally  of  an  /  for  an  m. 
The  Pehlvi  alphabet  of  sculptures  has  nearly  the  same  form  of  «.  [(  «  1|f  n.] 

(B)  "n?  ^1  L)  ^f  I9  *^*    In  the  Chaldaic,  and  its  derivative  alphabets,  so 

1  "  Dans  les  andens  manuscrits  Zend,  6  final  repr^nte  la  syllabe  Sancrite  m  ; 
comme  en  PAli  et  en  Pr&crit, ....  To  long  se  trouve  d'ordinaire  ii  la  fin  d'un  mot.*' 
— Ofts.  tur  la  Gramm,  di  Bopp^  par  M.  Eug.  Bumouf. 
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much  similitade  exists  between  the  characters  representing  ky  b,  d,  and  r,  that  it  is 
sometinies  difficult  to  disting^h  them.  On  the  earlier  and  more  perfect  coins  before 
ns,  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  dies  having  been  cut  by 
Greek  artists,  who  were  in  all  probability  ignorant  of  the  Pehlvi  tongue,  and  who 
therefore  must  have  copied  carelessly  from  imperfect  samples  furnished  by  their  native 
underlings.  We  have,  in  our  own  copper  coinage,  similar  and  notorious  examples  of 
the  N&gari  character  so  badly  executed  that  few  even  in  the  present  day  could  certify 
the  letters  intended.  In  the  more  recent  coins,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Greek 
deteriorates,  the  Pehlvi  improves ;  and  our  best  examples  are  derived  from  the  coins  of 
the  unknown  AZOX  Guided  by  these,  rather  than  by  the  strict  analogy  of  the 
Chaldaic,  I  would  venture  to  appropriate  ^  to  A; ;  ^  and  ^  to  <^;  *X  and  i/>  to  r.  As 
far,  however,  as  examples  go,  *l  or  *1  seems  to  stand  indi£ferently  for  the  two  former, 
and  for  t  likewise  I  Thus  in  the  two  last  syllables  of  Eucratidou,  we  find  T*!"^  •  • 
(  .  .  tido  ?)  In  the  same  of  ApoUodotou,  we  have  'P'lL  .  .  and  T^ll.  (.  .  dato  ?)  In 
AntMi-idou,  CP"!^  . .)  the  place  of  it  is  assumed  by  a  letter  different  from  any  hitherto 
found  aa  such,  and  more  like  that  which  we  have  on  slender  grounds  set  down  as  an  «. 
^  may  be  the  k  affected  by  a  vowel  mark,  or  with  an  r»  as  it  occurs  also  in  Eucratidou. 

It  is  only  conventionally,  therefore,  that  I  shall  in  future  reserve 

(8)  ^  for  *  (and  perhaps^),  [^i  =  7T  '.] 

(9)  *;],  or  |>  for  d  (sometimes  misused  for  i  ?). 
(10)  1  or  oo  for  r.   [  1  =  T  *••] 

The  same  confusion  wiU  be  perceived  in  the  uppermost  of  the  Naksh-i  Rustam 
inscriptions  in  Ker  Porter's  'Travels,'  the  most  faithful  representation  of  those 
antiquities  which  we  possess.  Many  reasons  would  induce  me  to  suppose  this 
alphabet  to  be  the  same  as  ours,  the  Ar,  /,  d,  and  r  are  so  nearly  allied ;  but  the  m 
forbids  their  union. 

(11)  \  and  H  '•  Here  again  is  a  perplexing  case :  the  latter  occupies  the  place  of 
/,  in  ApollodotoUj  LffiioUj  AzUwm,  AntUakidou :  but  the  former  occurs  in  the  word 
for  *  king '  'PUi'n\U  nuUakdOy  passim.  It  might  be  an  A,  and  the  latter  word  ^IXV^ 
mahardo ;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  to  say  more  anon :  at  present,  I  am  constrained  to 
preserve  both  forms  under  the  head  of  /.  [  ^  =3  )|f  /,  \  «=:  ^  A.] 

(12)  (p  /.  This  letter  occurs  on  no  coins  but  those  bearing  on  the  reverse  the 
Greek  ^ ;  as  Eadphises,  Pherros,  etc.  It  resembles  considerably  the  common  Pehlvi 
form  of  p,  and  is  oidy  seen  on  the  latest  groups  of  coins ;  but  it  is  common  on  the 
inscriptions  of  the  cylinders  found  in  the  Topes  by  Chev.  Ventura  and  M.  Court,  and 
has  there  frequently  a  foot-stroke,  straight  or  curved,  as  in  the  y  above  noted. 

(13)  01  p  ?  Whether  this  letter,  which  appears  only  on  the  later  coins  of  our 
series,  in  connections  yet  unread,  be  a  mis-shapen  yariety  of  the/,  is  hard  to  say.  It 
is  precisely  the  p  of  the  known  Pehlvi,  and  if  inverted,  forms  the  m  of  the  same 
alphabet. 

(14)  *}•  $.  This  letter  rests  on  slight  foundation ;  namely,  the  penultimate  of 
AzUiaou,  It  is,  however,  very  similar  to  the  Arabico-Persic-PehM  «  on  the 
Sassanym  coins,  given  in  the  table  of  alphabets  in  Lichtenstein's  'Tentamen 
Palffiographiie  Assyrio-persics.'  [  ^n  «»  ^  «^.] 

(1^)  ^1  and  ^  d.  This  letter  has  so  strong  a  likeness  to  the  Hebrew  V  ain,  that  I 
have  been  tempted  at  once  to  assign  it  to  the  sound  of  broad  «,  without  any  positive 
example  in  any  of  the  Greek  names  of  princes  to  warrant  it.  Indeed,  the  ain  being 
unknown  in  the  Greek,  it  could  not  naturally  express  any  member  of  that  alphabet  in 
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the  names  of  Greek  princes,  which  may  account  for  its  ahsence  there ;  hut  in  the 
native  words,  its  use  is  almost  constant,  and  it  frequently  precedes  ^,  forming  the 
diphthong  do,  so  preyalent  in  Zend  words.  It  is  moreoTer  identical  in  form  with  the 
a  of  the  sculptured  PehM  inscriptions  in  Persia.  No  instance  occurs  of  its  beginning 
a  word.  [M  =s^/] 

Several  other  letters  are  met  with,  for  which  counterparts  in  Greek  cannot  be  so 
easUy  assigned.  Some  seem  to  be  mere  yariations  of  form ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  essential  before  the  writing  on  the  cylinder  can  be  deciphered. 

(16)  ^  seems  to  terminate  words,  and  may  therefore  be  equivalent  to  "p.  On 
the  coin, 'pi.  xviii.,  9,  the  combination  t  ^(p  occurs,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  word  mofoA*,  as  written  in  the  ordinary  form  of  PehM ;  but  if  the  two 
languages  were  exhibited  on  one  coin,  the  distinction  would  have  been  more  marked. 

(17)  £,,  in  some  cases,  seems  a  badly  written  ^  :  in  others,  it  takes  the  place  of 
(  ft ;  88  in  ^(£\li  tninano.  In  some  examples  it  would  be  best  explained  as  a  vowel, 
as  in  the  first  syllable  of  Emcratidou  .  .  .  •  S.^>  ^^  found  written  .  .  .  .  D  H* »  <u^d 
both  these  forms  approach  that  of  the  Pehlvi  vowels  e  and  m.  [  *1  »=  ^ }  ] 

(18)  H\.  This  letter  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  a  variation  in  writing  of  *^, 
which  I  have  imagined  to  be  the  letter  Ar,  or  d,  affected  with  the  vowel-mark  t ;  but 
so  many  examples  may  be  shewn  in  which  they  represent  t  or  tiy  that  perhaps  both 
forms  should  be  properly  given  to  that  letter.  [**)  =  fTf  *t,  and  ^  =  ^M-] 

(19)  f .  This  letter  constantly  occurs  on  the  Pherrou  coins,  and  on  them  only. 
It  may  be  the  Ms  inverted ;  but  as  the  form  f  also  occurs  once  on  the  coins,  and  very 
frequently  on  the  cylinders,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  a  distinct  existence.  I  have  no 
authority  for  its  value. 

(20)  ^.  This  letter  is  found  representing  the  Greek  x  in  Antimaehou ;  it  has  a 
coni^erable  likeness  to  the  eh  of  the  common  Pehlvi.  [  ^  ss  ^  kh,"] 

(21)  J^ .  The  curve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  second  stroke  of  this  letter  alone 
distinguishes  it  from  the  \^  oi  p;  on  the  cylinders  it  generally  has  the  curve :  the 
tail  is  there  extended  below  the  line,  and  sometimes  looped.  [  J  pu.^ 

(22)  ^  may  be  a  variation  of  the  supposed  « *)• ;  or  it  may  be  the  ifc  affected  by  a 
vowel-mark :  it  is  a  common  letter  on  the  cylinders.  Sometimes  the  hook  is 
introduced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem,  and  this  form  may  be  a  different 
vowel  affection  of  the  *i  or  it.  [>i  =  ^  X-.] 

(23)  A^ .  This  mark,  which  wears  rather  the  look  of  an  ornament,  is  found  on  the 
coins  having  Hercules  for  the  reverse,  and  on  them  only.  I  should  not  have  included 
it  among  the  letters,  had  it  not  so  closely  resembled  the  Arabico-Persic  form  of  a, 
depicted  in  Lichtenstein*s  table.  He  there  states  it  to  belong  to  the  Sassanian  coins, 
but  I  have  not  remarked  it  on  any  that  I  have  examined,  either  in  books  or  cabinets. 

Ififi phi  }] 

(24)  n.  This  letter  may  be  a  variety  of  a,  or  it  may  be  a  distinct  letter.  On  the 
cylinders  it  has  a  tall  stroke  in  the  centre  {ffj);  taking  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
trident.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  pronounce  it  st  or  /t,  had  I  not  already 
appropriated  )\  to  this  syllabic  form,   [n  --.  ^  «.] 

I  need  not  say  that  all  the  above  explanations  are  open  to  correction ;  and  I  folly 
expect  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  learned  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  who  have  now  before  their  eyes  the  coins  whence  most  of  my  data  have  been 
derived,  with  all  that  I  had  ventured  to  guess  upon  them  communicated  by  letter, 
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will  hare  developed  the  whole  alphabet  with  an  accuracy  not  to  be  attained  ex- 
cept through  a  preyions  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Parthia  and 
Ariana. 

The  only  types  of  the  Pehlvi  character,  which  which  we  can  institute  a  com- 
paiiflon  of  the  above  alphabet,  are  those  derived  from  the  imperfectly-deciphered 
coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  monarchs ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
sculptures  at  Naksh-i  Bustam,  Naksh-i  Bajab,  and  the  T6k-i  bost&n.  These  are 
attributed  to  the  same  period,  on  the  certain  authority  of  the  names  of  B&bak,  his  son 
Ardaahir,  and  grandson  Sh&pOr,  found  not  only  in  the  Pehlvi,  but  also  in  the  Greek 
version,  which  fortunately  accompanies  some  of  the  inscriptions.  The  Baron  de  Sacy, 
to  whose  '  M^moires  sur  les  divers  Antiquity  de  la  Perse,'  the  learned  world  was  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  these  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  only  able  to 
deal  with  one  form  of  the  Pehlyi,  namely,  that  situated  below  the  Greek  (see  Ker  Porter, 
ii.,  652) :  for  the  inscriptions  are  generally  trilingual ;  the  version  above  the  Greek 
being  more  rude  than  the  other,  and  having  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaio. 
Ker  Porter  transcribes  one  or  two  portions  of  the  upper  inscriptions  in  Hebrew ;  and 
informs  us  that  De  Sacy  always  found  this  character  had  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Hebrew,  when  transcribed  letter  for  letter.  This  author  has  given  in  pi.  xv.,  vol.  i. 
of  his  '  Travels,'  a  fine  fac-simile  in  the  two  languages  of  the  Naksh-i  Bustam  text, 
which  had  not  yet  been  deciphered  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  our  alphabet  occur  precisely  in  the  right  hand 
version  of  this  transcript ;  such  as  *)i  Si»  *}.)  \j  "^i  hi  \Jf  Si  Hm  ^^' '  butforwantof 
a  perfect  alphabet,  or  of  a  Boman  version  of  the  inscription,  no  comparison  can  yet  be 
made.  The  learned  Lichtenstein,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  arrow-headed  character, 
has  furmshed  a  plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  Pehlvi  and  Zend,  as  known  in  his  time^ 
from  the  travels  of  Niebuhr,  etc.  By  way  of  exhibiting  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  these  and  our  new  character,  I  have  carefully  set  them  in  comparison,  in 
pL  xi.,^  taking  Lichtenstein*s  imperfect  alphabet  of  what  he  designates  the  Arabico- 
Persic  Zend,  as  the  only  available  one  of  this  type.  The  Pehlvi  inscription  alphabet 
I  have  taken  from  Ker  Porter's  fiic-similes ;  and  the  Pehlvi  of  coins,  from  plates  of 
coins  in  Marsden,  Ker  Porter,  Hyde,  etc.,  and  from  actual  coins ;  but  in  most  of 
the  latter  that  I  have  seen,  the  letters  are  so  very  indistinctly  formed,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  read  them ;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  have  failed 
to  pass  the  common  titles:  the  names  are  very  obscure.  A  reflection  here  forces 
itself  that,  if  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  were  so  illegible,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  equal  or  greater  difficulties  attending  those  of  the  Bactrian  princes. 

In  the  sixth  column  I  have  inserted,  at  random,  such  of  the  letters  on  the 
cylinders,  as  approach  in  appearance  to  the  coin  types.  No  reliance,  however,  must 
be  placed  on  this  allocation,  until  a  reading  has  been  effected  of  some  portion.  It  is 
only  intended  to  show  that  the  characters  of  the  cylinders  and  coins  are  identical  in 
their  nature. 

In  the  last  column  I  have  added  the  Zend  alphabet,  as  restored  with  so  much 
ability  by  M.  Bumouf.  It  has  a  few  points  of  accordance  with  the  Pehlvi ;  but  the 
genius  .of  it  follows  rather  the  Sanskrit  type ;  and  the  constant  expression  of  the 

1  [<Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  iv.,  1835.  I  have  superseded  this  plate  by  one 
more  suitable  to  the  present  stase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  enspraring, 
as  I  have  already  iutimated,  will  be  reserved  for  the  illustration  of  Art.  XXl .    The 

{>late  numbered  xii.  is,  however,  retained  to  mark  its  due  position  in  Prinsep's 
ist.] 
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Towels,  long  and  short,  distinguishes  it  essentially  from  the  alphabets  of  Semitic 
origin.^ 

Having  thns  completed  onr  sorvey  of  the  characters  found  on  the  Bactrian  coins, 
and  on  the  cnrions  inscriptions  extracted  from  the  Topes  (in  which  latter,  however, 
we  mnst  expect  to  find  siich  deviations  from  caUgraphy  as  a  written  text  naturally 
exhibits),  let  ns  now  apply  our  uncertain  knowledge,  with  circumspection,  to  the 
various  name^  and  titles  on  the  coins  themselves,  and  see  how  they  may  be  read  in 
Roman  characters. 

Plate  xii.  contains  them  all  arranged, — first,  according  to  the  frdl  inscriptions; 
secondly,  with  the  names  and  titles  separated.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  I 
would  venture  thus  to  express  the  names  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  in  Roman  letters. 

Apollodotou,  Apaladado\  Antilakidou,  Atikalikado;  Antimachou,  Atimacho', 
Azou,  J{fo  or  Ayo ;  Azilisou,  JjUito ;  Eucratidou,  Eukratido ;  Ermaiou,  Ermayo ; 
Henandrou,  Minano  or  Midano;  Philoxcnou,  Palatino  or  Palakino;  Lysiou, 
XiiatOf  or  Zitato  ?    Nonou,  Ulalido  ?     Cnadpherrou,  Fareto  nanado  ?  ' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  these  are  highly  unsatisfactory,  especially  the 
last  three.    The  name  of  Kadphises  is  omitted,  as  being  still  more  indistinct. 

Turning  now  to  the  titles  and  epithets,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  recognise  the 
same  appellation  for  '  king,'  and  *  king  of  kings,'  as  is  read  on  the  sculptured  inscrip- 
tions at  Naksh-i  Rustam,  and  on  the  Sassanian  coins ; — malako  and  fnalakao-malako 
(for  fnalakdn-malakd).  When  another  epithet  is  introduced,  such  as  *  the  great 
king  of  kings,'  it  is  found  interposed  between  the  words  malakao  and  malako. 
The  same  form  of  expression  exists  in  the  Hebrew,  "1inK*T  KD^D  feO'^3'^K37D, 
' rMT  maximut  rex  AMyrim*  Every  one  will  remark  the  close  resemblance  of  this 
expression  with  our  text;  as  well  as  of  tkSTlQ  )KD71!D— the  Pehlvi  title  of  the 
Persian  sculptures — ^with  "P^XU  'PHi'nXV/ ;  the  terminations  only  being  different, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  different  dialect.  But,  if  the  language  of  our  coins  be 
Zend,  the  word  mtUky  'king,'  should  not  be  expected  in  it ;  especially  when  we  after- 
wards find  it  replaced  by  rao  and  rao  nana  raOj  on  the  Eanerkos  coins.  It  was 
this  circumstance  that  led  me  to  imagine  the  reading  might  be  mahardo ;  but  the 
combination  makardo-mahard  is  inadmissible,  and  overthrows  the  conjecture. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  next  title  of  most  common  occurrence,  TP"!*!*!,  or  *p^*l*l 
SATHPOS,  '  the  Saviour.'  By  our  system,  this  must  be  rendered  either  rakako^ 
radako,  or  radado.  Now  the  first  of  these  three  forms  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  Zend  reading  of  the  Sanskrit  word  5^*^ en,  rakihaka,  'saviour,' 
and  that  alone  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  adoption  as  the  true  reading  of 
the  term. 

The  title,  MEFAAOT  BAZIAEOX,  first,  we  are  told,  assumed  by  Eucratides,  belongs  to 
so  many  of  his  successors,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  version  of  the 
term  in  the  Pehlvi.  There  are,  however,  decidedly  two  readings  of  it ;  one,  ^P^'l'^'l, 
the  other  'Pl'iUi'l,  with  the  omission  of  the  duplicated  letter  in  the  centre.  The 
obvious  rendering  of  these  two  expressions  would  be  kdk-kdo  and  kdkdo.  But  I  find 
in  M.  BumouTs  *  Commentaire,'  that  the  Zend  word  for  *  great '  is  mat^  fr^m  the 
Sanskrit  mahdj  to  which  our  term  has  no  resemblance  whatever.    It  has  most  simi- 

1  [  In  Ueu  of  complicating  the  plate  with  this  alphabet,  I  propose  to  insert  here- 
after (Art.  XXI.)  a  type  series  of  the  Zend  and  such  other  Oriental  Alphabets  as 
may  be  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  special  question  of  Bactrian  palseography.] 

s  [  As  these  have  been,  in  many  instances,  rectified  by  Prinsep  himself,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  his  latest  paper  on  the  subject :  Art.  XXI.] 
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larity  to  the  Tartar  appellation  kkdkdn,  common  to  monarchs  of  Bactria  in  later 
days;  and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  this  reading,  until  one  more 
plausible  is  discoyered.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  read  it  ra-rao^  in  conjuction  with 
the  preceding  word  mahardo,  on  the  strength  of  the  expression  before  alluded  to,  of 
rao  nano  rao,  on  the  Eanerkos  coins ;  but  in  no  example  have  I  found  the  first  letter 
"^  replaced  by  <^,  The  collocation  of  the  letters  is,  again,  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Hebrew  K1^3*l  rabr^aj  *  maximus' ;  but  for  this  reading  we  must  suppose 
^  to  be  a  6,  which  is  contradicted  by  all  other  examples. 

For  ANIKHTOY,  '  the  unconquered,'  we  find  the  terms  apatiloj  and  apatikiko, 
and  for  NIKH^OPOT,  'the  conquest-bearing,'  t^alako  or  t^alado:  of  neither  of 
these  can  I  attempt  a  solution,  and  the  examples  being  few,  we  cannot  be  very 
certain  of  their  correctness. 

The  inscription  cut  on  the  sflver  disc  found  in  the  casket  of  the  Maniky&la 
Tope,  [Ti.]  (fig.  26,)  may  be  read  "p^^Ch  "PPU^f  ff^^Mro  kanadako;  the  second 
word,  without  any  very  great  straining,  might  be  conceiyed  to  be  the  native  mode  of 
writing  Kanerko  ;  and  if  this  interpretation  be  allowed,  we  may  indeed  look  upon 
this  tope  as  the  monument  of  that  monarch. 

The  writing  on  the  brass  cylinder  itself  (fig.  20  b  of  the  same  plate),  which  was, 
from  my  ignorance,  inverted  in  the  engraving,  seems  to  consist  of  Bactro-Pehlvl 
characters,  which,  rendered  in  Roman  letters,  would  be  kad  • .  malapOf  far  kamana 
papakOf  the  purport  of  which  I  must  leave  uninterpreted :  nor  will  I  endeavour  to 
forestal  the  ingenuity  of  others  by  any  crude  attempt  to  convert  into  Roman  letters 
the  longer  inscriptions  given  by  Mr.  Masson,  from  the  Jalfid&b&d  cylinder  [vi.],  and 
by  M.  Court,  from  the  stone  slab  of  another  Maniky&la  tope  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng., 
vol.  iii.,  pi.  xxxiii.)  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  latter  inscription  con- 
tains, very  legibly,  in  the  second  line,  the  word  maiakdo,  identical  with  the  royal 
designation  so  common  upon  the  coins. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  coins  themselves,  whence  our  data  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bactro-Pehlvi  alphabet  have  been  derived.  Of  these  I  need 
do  little  more  than  furnish  a  few  notes  of  reference  to  the  accompanying  six  plates, 
in  which  I  have  brought  down  the  series  of  selected  specimens  from  Euthydemus  to 
Eadaphes  Choranos,  a  name  so  nearly  allied  to  Kadphises,  that  the  latter  may  be 
looked  upon  as  its  patronymic;  while  the  title  that  follows  it  {ekoranot)  coincides 
so  closely  with  what  has  been  already  described  as  existing  on  the  rao  nano  rao 
group  (p.  131),  that  it  would  seem  to  form  the  link  of  connection  between  them  and 
the  coins  which  bear  Pehlvi  legends  on  the  reverse. 


COINS  WITH  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS  ONLY. 

With  Euthydemus  of  Magnesia,  who  conquered  Theodotus  II.,  b.o.  220,  com- 
mences our  present  series :  of  his  coinage  I  now  possess  a  medal  in  silver,  procured 
by  Mohan  L&l,  for  Dr.  Gerard,  near  Kfcbul.  It  is  superior  in  execution  to  the  fine 
coin  taken  home  by  lieut.  Bumes.  The  exterior  surface  is  of  a  dark-grey,  like  that 
of  chloride  of  silver. 

ErTETDSinTS. 

(pi.  xiu.) 
Fig.  1.  Silver  tetradrachma,  weieht  240  grs, 
Obvhbsb. — Head  of  the  king  in  nigh  relief. 

Revebbe. — Hercules  with  his  club,  seated  on  clouds;  inscription,  BASIAEAS 
EYeTAHMOT. 
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Fie.  2.  A  hemidrachma  of  Demetrius,  silver,  in  the  Yentim  oollectton ;  a  Tery 
beautmil  coin,  similar  to  one  depicted  ii\  Sestini. 

Obveese.— Headof  the  king,  with  hehnet  shaped  like  an  elephant's  skin  and  tusks. 
Bbvbbjsb.— Hercules  standmg :  inscription,  BASIAEfiS  AHMHTPIOT. 

AOATHOCLES. 

Fig.  3.  A  silver  coin  of  Agathocles,  in  the  Ventura  collection. 

Obtsrsb. — A  well  executed  head,  with  the  royal  fillet :  short  curly  hair. 

BEyBBSB.— Jupiter  standing,  holding  a  small  female  figure,  haying  apparently  a 
flamheau  in  either  hand :  on  the  sides,  BASIAEOS  ATAeOKAEOTS,  with  a  peculiar 
monogram. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  head,  and  of  the  figure  on  the  reverse,  resemble 

the  unique  coin  of  Heliocles  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  sketched  for  me  from  Yisconti's 

work*    Should  there  have  been  any  indistinctness  in  the  first  two  letters  of  the 

name  of  that  coin,  we  may  find  reason  to  erase  Heliocles  from  the  Bactrian  monarchy, 

and  to  substitute  Agathocles,  of  whom  Mr.  Masson  has  already  made  known  to  us 

ten  very  peculiar  copper  coins,  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  iii.,  pi.  iz.  fig.  17.)     The 

inscription  in  PeUyl  (?)  on  the  reverse  of  those  coins  proves  that  they  belong  to  a 

Bactrian  prince,  and  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Alexander's  general  of  the  same  name, 

who  is  nowhere  asserted  to  have  assumed  the  regal  power.     The  name  is  common 

enough.    It  was  in  revenge  for  a  grievous  insult  offered  to  his  family  by  one 

Aga^ocles,  prefect  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  under  Antiochus  TheoSy 

(b.  c.  260,)  that  the  Scythian  Arsaces  was  roused  to  establish  independent  dominion 

in  Parthia.    The  same  party  may  have  followed  the  example  of  assuming  the  title  of 

king  in  some  province  of  Bactria.    That  the  coin  does  not  belong  to  Agathocles  of 

Syracuse  I  can  now  assert  with  confidence,  having  before  me  the  most  beautify 

plates  of  the  coins  of  that  sovereign,  (whose  name  is  always  written  in  the  Doric 

genitive  Agathoeleot,  or  Agathodeio*)  in  the  '  Trdtor  de  NumUmatiqu4y   now  under 

publication  at  Paris. 

Matus. 

Fio.  4.  One  of  two  copper  coins  of  Mayus,  (or,  ?Nayus)  in  the  Ventura 
collection. 

OBVEBaB. — Head  of  an  elephant,  with  proboscis  elevated ;  a  beU  hanging  round 

the  neck. 

BByBBSB.— The  Cadnoeui  of  Mercury,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  words,  BA2IAE- 
OS  MATOT,  and  a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  M  and  I. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  name,  nor  can  it  be  read  as  a  Greek  word  in  its  present 
shape,  although  the  characters  are  perfectly  distinct  on  the  coin,  and  the  style  of 
engraving  corresponds  with  the  early  and  pure  Greek  types.  There  is  no  Pehlvi 
inscription.  Could  the  third  letter  be  read  as  a  gamfna^  the  name  MArOT  might 
denote  the  union  of  the  office  of  chief  priest  of  the  Magi  with  that  of  king,  and  the 
elephantf  s  head,  found  on  the  coins  of  Menander  and  of  Demetrius,  might  enable  ui 
to  appropriate  the  present  medal  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes. 

EUCBAXIDBS. 

Figs.  6  to  10.  Coins  of  Eucratides  the  Great 

Fig.  5.  A  silver  tetradrachma,  badly  executed.    (Ventura.) 

OBysBSB. — Head  of  the  king,  helmeted. 

Bevebsb.— Two  Bactrian  horsemen,  (or  Castor  and  Pollux,)  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders,  and  lances;  tiie  two  first  letters  of  the  legend  corrupt,  PY^IAEAS 
MSrAAOT  ETKPATAOT;  monogram.  M. 

Fig.  6.  A  beautiful  didrachma,  of  the  same  prince.     (Ventura.) 
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Obyessic — A  neat  head,  without  helmet ;  hair  bound  with  fillet. 

Reterse.— Two  horsemen ;  inscription,  BA^IAEfiS  ETKPATIAOY. 

Fif .  7.  A  very  well  preserved  copper  coin  of  the  same  prince,  presented  to  me  by 
Capt.  Wade. 

Figs.  8,  9,^  and  10. — Three  copper  square  coins  of  the  same  prince,  upon  the 
reyerse  of  which  is  seen,  fur  the  first  time,  the  introduction  of  a  Pehhi  legend. 
Several  of  the  same  coins  are  depicted  in  Mr.  Masson's  paper ;  they  all  agree  in 
having  the  inscription  on  three  sides  only  of  the  square ;  the  plates  will  shew  the 
variation  to  which  the  letters  of  the  name  are  liable ;  in  Roman  characters  they  may 
be  rendered  malakao  kdkdo  eukratido.    [M&h&rajasa  Eukratidasa.^] 

The  history  of  Eucratides  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here.'  Bayer 
fixes  his  ascent  to  the  Bactrian  throne  in  the  year  181  b.  o.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  who  assisted  him  in  repelling  Demetrius,  king  of 
India,  as  he  is  termed,  beyond  the  firontier,  and  finally  driving  him  from  his  throne 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  On  the  division  of  the  conquered  empire, 
Mithridates  had  the  provinces  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Indus  asigned  to  him ;  and 
Eucratides,  all  the  remainder,  east  and  south,  of  his  Indian  possessions . — '  all  India ' 
is  the  term  used,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  limit  southward  this  expression  should 
apply. 

It  has  not  yet  been  remarked  by  those  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  names 
of  Indian  legend  and  Grecian  history,  that  the  names  Eucratides  and  Yikramfiditya 
bear  a  close  resemblance  both  in  sound  and  in  signification :  while  the  epoch  and  the 
scene  of  their  martial  exploits  are  nearly  identical.  The  Hind<!i  accounts  of  Yikra- 
maditya  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  regular  Paur&nic  histories,  but  only  in  separate 
legends,  such  as  the  *  Yikrama-Charitra'  and  others,  mentioned  by  Wilford,  (As.  Res. 
ix.  117,)  all  teeming  with  confusion,  contradictions,  and  absurdities  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  genealogical  tables  of  the  solar  and  lunar  Unes  contain  no  such  name, 
neither  does  it  occur  among  the  few  notices  of  embassies  to  and  from  India  to  Syria 
and  Rome,  in  the  authors  of  the  west.'  Eucratides'  empire  was  so  extended  and 
matured  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  fiwriXws  fityaXos :  thus  the  peaceful  coin, 
fig.  6,  was  doubtless  struck  before  his  expeditions ;  those  with  the  armed  head,  and 
the  addition  of  '  the  Great,'  after  his  return :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  latter 
only  have  a  Pehlvl  legend  on  the  reverse,  being  intended  for  circulation  perhaps  in 
his  more  southern  proyinces,  or  imitating  in  this  respect  the  coins  of  Menander, 
whose  reign  in  India  had  been  so  glorious.  If  the  date  assigned  by  Bayer  (146  b.c.} 
to  Eucratides'  death,  be  thought  too  far  removed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Samvat  era  of  yikram4ditya  (66  b.c.)  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  Eucratides  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  last  but  one  of  the  regular  Bactrian  kings,  all  the  new  names 
recently  <EBcovered,  Agathocles,  Mayua,  Philoxenus,  Antimachus,  etc. — ^must  find 
their  places  before  him  in  the  list,  which  may  easily  bring  down  his  date  even  a 
century. 

The  analogy  between  the  Bactrian  and  the  Indian  heroes  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  very  slender  texture,  just  enough  to  be  hazarded  as  a  mere  speculation,  which 
more  skilful  antiquarians  may  indulge  their  ingenuity  in  improving  or  ooBdemning. 


^  [  The  insertion  of  the  second  title  in  the  Pehlvi  legend  seems  to  be  erroneous.] 
*  See  *Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  li.,  409,  and   Maurice's   'Modem  Hin- 

dostan,'  i.,  98. 

s  The   embassy  of  'Porus'  to  Augustus  must  have  been  immediately  after 

Yikram&ditya.    It  is  stated  that  his  letters  were  written  in  the  Greek  character.    The 

Scythians  were  then  pressing  the  country. 
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KODUS. 

FigB.  11, 12,  13.  Three  small  silver  coins,  inserted  in  this  plate,  becanse  their 
inscriptions  are  entirely  Greek,  though  they  hare  no  other  pretension  to  be  counted 
with  Bactrian  coins.  The  appearance  of  the  head-dress  in  the  third  is  rather 
Arsacidan,  but  the  names  and  titles  are  altogether  novel  and  curious.  I  have  selected 
th^  three  most  legible  among  several  coins  in  mj  possession.  The  first  two  are  of 
Mohan  L&l*s,  the  third  of  Aar&mat  'All's,  collection.  The  name  of  KAA02 
is  altogether  unknown. 

The  heads  on  the  obverse  of  all  these  coins  seem  to  belong  to  different  persons ; 
the  standing  warrior  on  the  reverse  is  alike  in  all,  and  the  inscription  on  the  two  first 

KUJAOT  MAKAP PAHePOT.    On  the  third  coin,  the  titles  differ,  and 

are  illegible,  but  the  name  KUJA.  ...  is  the  same. 

Mbnakdbh. 
(pi.  xiv.) 
Although  Menander  is  well-known  to  have  preceded  Eucratides  in  date,  I  have 
preferred  separating  his  coins  from  the  genuine  Bactrian  group,  and  classifying  them 
with  those  of  Apollodotus,  Antilokides,  etc.,  as  a  distinct  series,  on  account  of  the 
essential  difference  in  their  style  of  execution.  Their  native  legends,  also,  seem  to 
denote  a  different  locality.  Menander,  before  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Bactria 
proper,  had,  it  is  supposed,  formed  an  independent  dominion  in  the  more  southern 
provinces  on  the  Indus.  This  may  be  the  reason  of  the  deviation  from  the  Syrian 
type  of  coin,  so  remarkably  preserved  by  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  Bactria. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  One  silver  and  two  copper  coins  of  Menander. 

Fig.  1.  A  silver  hemidrachma,  weigning  37  grains,  (one  from  Kar&mat  'All ;  a 
du]>licate  from  Gerard,)  differing  from  those  depicted  in  Masson's  plates,  and  from 
Swiney's  coin  described  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  406.    [p.  46.] 

Obverse. — Head  facing  the  left:  on  the  margin,  BASIAEXa  SXITHPOS  MENAN- 
APOT :  a  kind  of  sceptre,  or  crook,  lyinff  on  the  shoulder. 

Revebsb. — Minerva  with  Jupiter's  uunderbolt,  facing  the  right ;  PehM  legend, 
malakdo  rakako  minanoy  and  monogram  (see  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  vol.  iii.  p.  164.) 
[M6h&rajasa  Tradatasa  Menadrasa.  J 

Fig.  2  has  already  been  drawn  and  described  by  Masson,  vol.  ii. 

Fig.  3  differs  from  Masson's  fig.  1,  in  the  fignre  of  the  Victory  on  the  reverse. 
(Kar&mat  'All.) 

Apollodotus. 

Figs.  4, 5.  Two  silver  coins  of  ApoUodotus,  both  in  the  Ventura  cabinet ;  of  the 
first  the  number  is  considerable ;  the  latter  is  new,  and  of  very  beautiful  execution. 

Fijg.  4  has  already  been  described  from  Swiney's  coin  in  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 
voL  ii.,  p.  406.  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  here  quite  distinct  BA2IAEA2 
SATHPOS  KAI  ♦IA0IIAT0P02  AnOAAOAOTOT.  The  Tehlvl  inscription  on  the 
reverse,  however,  has  no  addition  for  the  words  koU  ^iXowceroposy  being  simply 
[M&h&rajasa  Tradatasa  Apalad&tasa.] 

Fig.  o  has  on  the  obverse,  the  Indian  elephant,  with  a  monogram,  and  the  usual 
title ;  and  on  the  reverse,  a  Brfthmanl  bull,  with  the  same  Pehlvi  legend. 

Fiff.  6  is  a  copper  coin  in  Swiney's  coUection,  the  precise  fellow  to  that  described 
by  Tod,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.' 
Figs.  7  and  8  are  two  from  among  several  square  copper  coins  brought  down  by 

Soc. 

but 

coins,  are  decisive  of  the  orthography  of  rakako  =  SATHPOS. 

Amtilaxioes. 
Figs.  9, 10,  11,  are  three  selected  quadrangular  coins  of  Antilakidos,  from  six  in 
the  Ventura  collection.    The  name  was  first  made  known  by  Masson,  who  supposes, 
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from  the  beards  (which  arc  not  however  so  dear  on  the  specimens  before  iu),  that 
this  prince  and  the  next,  ATXIGX,  belong  to  a  separate  aynasty.  He  detects  the 
conical  emblem  of  the  reyerso  on  one  coin  of  Eacratides.  I  have  not,  however,  found 
any  of  the  sort.    One  description  will  serre  for  all. 

Obtebsx. — Head  of  the  soTereign,  with  the  legend,  BA2IAEXI2  NIKH^OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT. 

Retsrsb. — Two  plumes  waring  over  two  conical  caps,  (or  ?  bee-hiyes).  Mono- 
gram bcdow,  7C  X  and  Pehlyi  inscription,  mdktkdo  qfoUtdo  aiUikado^  (or  ?  aiika- 
likado  [M&hfcrajasa  jay&dharasa  Anti&liluijasa.] 

LT8IU8. 

Fig.  12.  A  copper  quadrangular  coin  of  Lysius,  similar  to  two  in  Masson's 
series  of  Ausius :  tne  first  letter  is  clearly  an  /  in  Greek,  and  this  reading  is  con- 
firmed by  the  PehWi  rfj.    The  monograms  are  the  same  as  the  last  coin. 

OByBBSZ.— Head  of  the  king,  with  the  legend,  BASIAEOS  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOY. 

Rbtbbsx. — An  elephant,  with  a  monogram  X2,  and  the  Pehlyi  inscription, 
malukdo liaato.    [M&h&rajasa   Apadihatasa  Lisikasa  or  fisa  ?] 

(pL  xy.) 

I  have  designed  in  this  plate,  firom  the  Ventura  collection,  several  very  interesting 
coins,  of  new  names  and  features,  for  which  no  locality  can  as  yet  be  assigned.  As 
almost  all  of  them  bear  Pehlvi  inscriptions,  they  are  eridently  Bactrian ;  but  to 
admit  them  into  the  regular  series  of  that  dynasty,  would  greatly  extend  the 
catalogue  of  its  princes.  They  rather  bear  out  the  fact  of  there  having  been  several 
petty  independent  dynasties,  like  that  at  Nysa.  for  which  Masson  endeavours  to  set 
apart  some  of  the  coins  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Fig.  1.  A  fine  silver  coin  of  Philoxenus,  in  the  Ventura  collection.  This  name 
was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  to  whom  Cilicia,  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  assigned,  in  the  division  of  his  conquests.  The  coin,  tiierefore,  cannot  belong  to 
him,  though  his  title  of  'unconquered'  would  argue  his  power  and  warlike 
propensity. 

OBysBSB. — Head  of  the  prince,  in  a  helmet  similar  to  that  of  Eucratides :  legend. 
BA2IAEX12  ANIKHTOT  «IAOB£NOT. 

RxyEBSB. — The  prince  on  horseback ;  monogram  formed  of  two  a*s  :  legend  in 
Pehlvi,    [M6h&raja8a  Apa^atasa  Pilasinasa.] 

Fig.  2.  A  square  copper  coin  of  the  same  prince,  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
lastplate. 

Obybbsb. — A  female  figure  holding  the  cornucopia.  Greek  legend,  and  mono- 
gram as  before. 

Revxbsb. — ^The  Brfthmani  buU,  with  the  same  Pehlvi  legend,  and  the  letter  ^  as 
a  monogram. 

Antimachus. 

Fig.  3.  A  small  silver  coin  of  Antimachus,  also  a  new  prince.  The  character  of 
the  horseman  connects  it  with  the  preceding ;  the  portrait  (k  the  prince  is  wanting, 
nor  can  I  find  any  record  of  his  name  preserved. 

Obybbsb.— Victory  or  Fame :  legend^  BASIAEA?  NIKH^OPOT  ANTIMAXOT. 

Ebybbsb. — Horseman,  and  Pehlvi  inscription.  [  M&h&rajasa  Jay&dhar&sa 
Antim&khasa.] 

Fig.  4.  A  copper  coin  recognised  to  belong  to  Antimachus,  from  the  Pehhi 
name.  (Ventura.) 

N01VI7S. 

Fi^.  6.  A  silver  coin  of  Nonus,  in  the  same  style  as  the  bst,  and  without 
portrait.  (Ventura.) 

Obybbsb. — Horseman,  with  couched  lance ;  scarf  round  the  neck,  part  of  the 
legend  visible,  BA2IAEX12  ....  NONOT.  [ONHNOT.] 

Rbyebsb.-— Soldier  holding  a  spear ;  name  in  Pehlvi,  [Spalharasa.] 
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Fig  10.  A  square  copper  coin  of  the  same  prince,  in  which  his  title  of  /xryoXov 
is  apparent.  The  style  of  the  copper  coinage,  compared  with  the  silver,  in  all  the 
above,  connects  them  with  the  Menander  and  ApoUodotus  group.  [This  is  also  a 
coinofYononesandSpalhares.  Onr.  BA21AEa2  BASIAEfiN  MEFAAOT  ONONOT. 
Ret.      .  .  .  Dhamikasa  Spalh&rasa.] 

UHOBHTAIN  WAMB8. 

Fig.  6.  The  same  as  Masson's  No.  44.  The  name  is  not  visible  in  the  Greek, 
and  if  restored  from  the  Pehlvi,  which  is  quite  distinct,  it  is  unintelligible,  Ulitizou : 
the  titles  are  of  a  paramount  sovereign :  the  Greek  letters  corrupted. 

Obvebse.— The  king  holding  a  sceptre,  BA2IAEUJ2  BASIAEhJN  MEFAAOT. 
[PnAAIPUOT.] 

Reyebse. — Jupiter  seated  in  his  chair.  [M&h&rajasa  Mahatakasa  Spalirisaaa.] 

Figs.  7,  8.  The  grandiloquent  titles  in  these  are  the  same  as  the  last,  and  both, 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  should  be  classed  with  the  Azos  series,  in  the  next  two 
plates,  which  has  invariably  the  title  *  great  king  of  kings.'  ^ 

Fig.  9.  This  square  copper  coin  has  the  precise  style  of  Nonus  and  the  AziUsoa 
device. 

Obvebsb. — A  horseman  with  couched  lance :  letters  visible  of  the  legend, 
BASlAEaS  NIKATOPOT  AA£A«OPOT?  [SnAATPIOS  AIKAIOT  AAEA^OT  TOT 
BA2IAEA2.] 

Reyebse. — A  seated  figure,  probably  Hercules.  Pehlvi  legend,  though  sharply 
cut,  not  unintelligible.   [Spalh&ra  j>utr&sa  Dhamiasa  Spalaganamasa.] 

Fig.  11.  The  title,  'lung  of  kinp'  is  also  visible  on  this  coin,  with  the  emblem 
of  an  elephant  on  the  obverse.  The  king,  seated  on  a  couch,  is  placed  on  tiie 
reverse.  No  native  legend  is  traceable.  [Major  Cunningham  has  a  com  of  this  type 
with  the  legend,  BASIAEOS  BASIAEfiN  MEFAAOT  MATOT.  Rbybbse:  RqjMrdif 
Mahatasa  MdifoaaA 

Figs.  12,  13,  14,  belong  to  a  series  of  coins  Mt  generia :  the  two  first  are  of  the 
Ventura  collection,  the  thud  from  Masson's  plates.  The  head  fills  the  obverse, 
while  the  title,  in  corrupt  Greek,  surrounds  a  well  executed  horse  on  the  reverse.  It 
is  probable  that  all  the  'norse*  coins  belong  to  one  locality :  Bactria  was  famous  for  its 
fine  breed  of  this  noble  animal ;  but  he  is  generally  represented  mounted  by  a  warrior. 
This  coin,  and  No.  8,  are  the  only  ones  on  which  ne  appears  naked.  The  extended 
arm  of  the  prince  on  the  obverse  is  a  point  of  agreement  with  the  common  coin, 
fig.  26  of  pi.  xvii. 

Azos. 
( pi.  xvL,  xvii.) 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  coins  exceedingly  numerous,  and  of  various  device, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  prince  altogether  unknown  to  history.  It  was  tnm.  a  coin 
presented  by  Mohan  L&l,  ( Gerard's  eompagnon-^te-voyage,)  to  Dr.  Grant,  that  I  first 
reoogmsed  the  name  of  this  sorereign,  many  of  whose  coins  had  passed  through  my 
hands  before  in  Bumes'  collection,  and  in  Masson's  plates,  without  presenting  a 
legend  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  decyphered.  Gen.  Ventura's  collection  also  possessed 
many  very  distinct  coins  of  Azos,  and  his  name,  either  in  Greek  or  in  Pehlvi,  was 
then  traced  through  a  series  of  coins  that  had  been  given  to  other  monarchs. 

The  title  of  Azos  is  always  BA2IAEA2  BASIAEfiN  MEFAAOT  AZOT :  in  Pehlvi, 
mtUak^  kakkdo  maldko  t^joy  or  ttyo,  [Midi6rajasa  Rajarajasa  or  Rajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa  Ayasa.]  The  name  is  generally  set  upright  under  the  device  both  in 
Greek  and  Pehlvi;  but  an  occasional  exception  occurs,  as  in  fig.  12,  where  it  runs 

1  [No.  7.  is  proTcd,  by  a  more  perfect  coin  in  Major  Cunningham's  unpublished 
plate  X.  fig.  14,  to  belong  to  Mayns.  The  same  authority  confirms  the  attribution  of 
^0.  8  to  Azos,  pi.  xii.  12.] 
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continnoiuly  with  the  rest  of  the  marginal  legend.  None  of  the  coins  of  Azos  hear 
his  head,  nor  in  general  hare  they  his  effigy,  unless  the  seated  figure  in  figs.  12  and 
13  represent  him,  as  is  prohahly  the  case,  seated  on  a  cushioned  throne,  with  a  sceptre 
on  his  lap.  The  mode  of  sitting,  it  should  bo  remarked,  is  entirely  oriental,  and  the 
animals  depicted  are  such  as  belong  peculiarly  to  the  East — the  elephant,  the 
Br&hmani  bull,  the  Hon,  and  the  Bactrian  camel.  The  oyphers  or  symbols  on  the 
reverse  of  these  coins  seem  CTidently  compounded  of  Pehlvi  letters,  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  more  genuine  Greek  coins,  from  Greek  letters ;  they  may 
probably  denote  dates,  but  it  will  require  much  labour  to  establish  this  point,  and  the 
same  symbol  appearing  on  coins  of  yery  different  devices,  as  on  figs.  2  and  II,  rather 
militates  against  the  supposition. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  coinage  of  this  period,  that  the  pieces  were  of  a  very 
debased  metal,  washed  over  with  silver  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  coins  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Gallienus,  and  his  successors,  and  denominated  ^  billion '  by  numis- 
matologists.  Is  it  possible  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  to  which  the  origin  of  this 
species  of  coin  has  been  attributed  in  the  West,  had  extended  even  to  India?  if  so,  it 
will  fix  the  date  to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  system  was  copied  from  the  Roman  coins,  to  which  many  other 
circumstances  of  imitation  may  be  traced ;  among  these,  the  soldier  trampling  on  his 
vanquished  foe  in  fig.  14 ;  and  the  radiated  heat  of  fig.  26,  the  coin  without  a  name, 
which  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  series  by  the  equestrian  reverse,  seems  an 
imitation  of  the  radiated  crown  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  same  period. 

Plate  xvi.  figs.  1,  2,  3.  Three  coins  of  Azos,  having,  on  the  obverse,  a  Br&hmanS 
bull,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  panther  or  lion.  The  monograms  on  all  three  differ : 
legends  in  Greek  and  Peblvi  as  above  described. 

Figs.  4,  6.  On  these  the  bull  is  placed  with  the  Pehlvi  on  the  reverse,  while  a 
well-fonned  elephant  occupies  the  place  of  honour  on  the  obverse. 

Fig^.  6,  7,  8.  In  these  the  place  of  the  elephant  is  taken  by  a  Bactrian  camel 
of  two  humps.  No  name  is  visible  on  any,  but  the  Pehlvi  word  is  plain  on  No.  8, 
and  their  general  appearance  allows  us  to  class  them  with  the  foregoing  coins  of 
Azos. 

Fig.  9.  Here  a  horseman,  with  couched  spear,  in  a  square  or  frame,  occupies  the 
obverse,  and  the  bull  aeain  the  reverse :  the  word  Asou  is  distinct  on  both  sides.  The 
device  and  attitude  of  tne  horseman  will  be  seen  to  li^k  this  series  with  the  coins  of 
Nonos,  AziHos,  and  others,  that  are  as  yet  nameless. 

Figs.  10, 11.  A  fie:ure  seated  on  a  chair,  holding  a  cornucopia,  marks  the  obverse 
of  this  varied;  while  on  the  reverse,  we  perceive  a  Hercules  or  Mercury.  It  was 
from  fig.  11,  (a  coin  presented  by  Mohan  L61  to  Dr.  Grant,)  that  I  first  ctiacovered 
tiie  name  AZOT,  afterwards  traceable  on  so  many  others. 

Figs.  12,  18.  The  obverse  of  this  variety  ^ords  important  information  in  the 
attitude  of  the  seated  prince.     It  plainly  proves  him  to  be  oriental 

The  scarf  on  the  erect  fisrire  of  the  reverse  is  also  j^eculiar.  This  coin  accords 
with  one  depicted  in  the  Maniky&Ia  plate,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxvi.  [viii.]  fig.  2. 

Plate  xvii,  fig.  14  is  one  of  six  coins  in  the  Ventura  cabinet  of  the  same  type. 
The  soldier  trampling  on  a  prostrate  foe  betokens  some  victory.  Hie  female  figure 
on  the  reverse,  enveloped  in  flowers,  seemed  to  point  to  some  mythological  metamor- 
phosis.   The  name  and  titles  are  distinct. 


fig«. 

and    „,..,,  ,,  *,^  - 

the  most  peat  of  copper,  plated,  or  billion,  and,  in  consequence,  weU  preserved ;  the 
single  Penlvi  letteis  9*  ^y  u^d  ^  mav  be  observed  as  monograms,  besides  the 
usual  compounds.    On  21  and  22  are  the  nrst  indications  of  a  fire-altar. 

Fig.  22.  This  copper  coin  is  the  last  on  which  the  name  *■  Azos '  occurs,  and 
although  ^uite  distinct  in  the  Pehlvi,  it  is  corrupt  and  illegible  in  the  Greek.  The 
device  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  a  curious  circular  monogram. 
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which  will  be  found  also  on  tho  coins  of  Eadaphes  hercftfter.  Masson's  fig.  47,  is 
the  same  coin. 

Fig.  23,  A  very  deepl^-cnt  coin,  commences  a  new  series,  in  which  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letters  is  materially  chan^.  The  legend  is  now  BACIAfVO  BAOIASliJN. 
CUJTHP  MErAC,  without  the  insertion  of  any  name ;  ^  and  the  monogram  is  the  one 
fremiently  described  as  the  '  key '  symbol,  or  the  trident  with  a  ring  below  it. 

In  Pehlvl,  the  first  portion  corresponds  with  the  Greek ;  the  conclusion  is, 
unfortunately,  not  Yisible.  The  letter  **|^  appears  on  the  field  of  the  reyerse,  which 
bears  the  portrait  of  a  priest,  extending  his  nand  oyer  a  small  fire-altar. 

Figs.  24  and  25  may  be  safely  caUed  yarieties  of  the  aboye^  still  retaining  the 
PehM  on  the  reyerse.  A  conntexpart  of  fig.  24  will  be  found  in  fig.  15  of  Bumes' 
collection. 

Fig.  26.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  coin  discoyered  in  the  Panj&b  and 
Afghanistan.  Bags -full  hayc  been  sent  down  in  excellent  presenration,  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  elicited  from  them.     The  present  specimen  is  engrayed  fh)m  a  coin 


found  in  India  on  which  Greek  characters  were  discoyered  or  noticed.  The  '  trident ' 
monomm  connects  it  with  the  foregoing  series ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  whom 
they  both  belong.  I  haye  placed  them  next  to  Azos,  from  the  simUarity  of  the 
horseman.  They  are  all  copper  coins,  of  high  relief,  and  generally  in  good  pre- 
seryation. 

AZILIBUS. 

Figs.  27,  28.  Were  it  not  that  the  name  of  these  two  coins  is  distinctly  AziAUOT 
in  the  Greek,  and  [AyilishasaJ  in  the  PehM,  they  mieht  haye  been  classed  in  the 
preceding  group,  especially  with  fig.  9.  The  bull  of  n^.  28  is  surmounted  by  two 
monograms,  like  those  of  the  Lysios  coins.  It  is  so  far  singular,  that  while  the  name 
of  the  prince  Axilisus  seems  compounded  of  the  two  names  Azos  and  Lysius.  the 
obyerse  and  reyerse  of  his  coins  should  be  counterparts  of  theirs.  The  name  itself 
is  quite  new,  and  we  can  only  yenture  to  assign  nis  position  in  proximity  to  his 
prototype,  Azos. 

Hebilbvb. 

(pi.  xyiii.) 

Figs.  1,  2,  8,  4.  One  silyer  and  three  copper  coins  of  Hennseus,  selected  from  a 
considerable  number,  in  order  to  deyelop  the  whole  curde  of  marginal  inscription, 
seldom  complete  on  a  single  specimen.  The  description  of  one  will  senre  for  all, 
since,  contrary  to  usage,  the  impression  on  the  silyer  and  copper  is  precisely  alike. 

Fig.  1.  A  silyer  coin  in  the  Gerard  collection* 

OsYEBSs. — ^The  king's  head  with  simple  diadem ;  legend,  in  corrupted  Greek, 
RKtlAZaX  SATHPDS  EFMAIDV. 

RnyEBan. — Jupiter  seated ;  his  right  hand  extended.  Pehlyi  legend,  mahkdo 
rakako  Ermayo,    [Mfrhlirajasa  Tradatasa  Hermayasa.] 

Hasson  supposes  HeimtBus  I.  to  haye  reigned  at  Nysa  ( hod.  Jal&l&b&d,)  because 

one  of  the  topes  opened  in  that  neighbourhood  contained  seyeral  of  his  coins ;  they 

haye,  howeyer,  been  found  in  equal  abundance  in  the  Panj&b,  and  it  wiU  be  safer  in 

the  present  paucity  of  our  knowledge  to  adhere  to  the  general  term  'Bactrian,' 

without  attempting  to  subdiride  the  Greek  dominion  into  the  separate  states  of  which 

it  probably  consisted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  rule. 

Unadfhe&rus. 

Figs.  6,  6,  7,  8.  Four  coins  of  the  prince  made  known  to  us  by  Masson  under  the 
name  of  *  Unadpheirus.'  They  are  numerous,  of  rude  fabric,  and  more  clear  on  the 
PehM  than  the  Greek  side.    The  deyice  on  all  is  tho  same,  namely : 

1  Masson  attributed  this  scries  to  a  prince  whom  he  named  '  Sotcrcagas.' 
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Obyebbb. — A  bearded  head  with  diadem:  inscription,  as  made  out  from  the 
combined  specimens,  BACIAEAO  CbJTHPOS  YNAD Terra V  :  in  some,  ^the  titles 
are  in  the  nominatiye  case. 

Rbykbbb. — ^A  win^  fispire  of  Victory,  holding  out  a  chaplet  or  bow :  Fehlyi 
inscription^  [M&h&rajasa  Godopharasa  (here  Godaphanisa })  Tnuuttasa.]  which  may  be 
*Tendered,  in  roman  characters,  malakdo  fareto  nanado ;  or  the  kst  word  may  be  for 
awnipos.  If  (p  be  |9  and  (yy  A,  we  might  convert  the  word,  letter  for  letter,  into  phero : 
making  <p  an  r.  The  first  half  of  the  name  (YNAd  or  YNAA)  seems  to  be  omitted 
in  the  Pehlri,  unless  nanado  be  intended  for  it ;  but  then  the  title  'Saviour'  will 
be  wanting. 

The  only  recorded  name  that  at  all  approaches  to  this  barbarous  appellation  is 
Phraotes  or  Phrahates,  whom  Philostratus  asserts  to  have  reigned  at  Taxiles,  south 
of  the  Indus,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  visited  by 
ApoUonius  Tyansus  in  his  travels,  who  conversed  with  him  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  execution  of  the  coins  before  us  does  not  well  agree  with  the  magnificence  and 
elegance  of  Phraotes'  court,  as  described  by  Philostratus:  *  the  residence  of  dignified 
virtue  and  sublime  philosophy ; '  ^  but  much  allowance  may  be  made  for  exaggeration. 
The  Bactrian  sway  was  already  broken,  and  the  country  in  a  disturbed  state. 
'  Whether  Parthian  or  Indian,  Phraotes  was  tributary  to  the  Southern  Scythians, 
whom  he  gladly  subsidized  to  defend  him  against  the  more  savage  Huns,  who  finally 
drove  before  them  the  Scythians,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Bactrian  kingdom.'' 
ApoUonius  describes  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Taxiles.  The  fact,  firequently 
mentioned  in  history,  of  the  native  princes  of  India  conversing  and  writing  in 
Greek,  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  present  coins  bearing  Greek 
legends  with  names  evidently  native. 

Figs.  9,  10, 11,  12,  13.  This  very  numerous  group  of  copper  coins  is  attributed 
by  Masson  to  Ermseus  the  Second,  tne  first  three  letters  of  whose  name  certainly 
appefir  on  some  few  specimens  (as  fig.  10) ;  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
reverse  in  the  Pehlvi,  which  is  totuly  distinct  from  the  prece^ng  coins,  and  yet  it 
is  the  same  on  all  the  specimens  I  have  compared ;  sdthough  great  variety  exists  in 
the  Greek  le^nds,  as  if  they  had  been  copied  at  random  from  other  coins.  The 
device  of  all  is  the  same. 

Obybrse. — A  head  with  curly  hair,  no  beard ;  in  general,  miserably  engraved. 

Por  marginal  inscription,  fig  9  has  ...  .  AEQS  STHPG3  .  .  .  TtAu. 

Tie,  10,  BAieiAE  .  .  EFM  .  .  . 

Fig.  11:  ...  NO  KAA«ICHC:  and  fig.  12,  BA2IAE02 EOT. 

Revebsb. — A  spirited  figure  of  HerciUes,  standing  with  his  club,  and  lion-skin 
cloak.  Pehlvi  inscription,  as  well  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  a  carefdl  examination 
of  a  great  many  specimens.    [Dhamaphidasa  EujulaEasasa  Kushanyatugasa.] 

This  text  differs  so  entirely  from  all  we  have  hitherto  seen,  that  I  cannot  attempt 
to  decypher  it,  nor  even  to  distingmsh  the  titles  from  the  name.  I  have  merely 
placed  yj  at  the  head,  from  a  faint  trace  of  the  initial  word  malakdo^  between  the 
letters  of  which,  other  characters  appear  to  be  introduced.  The  decided  trace  of 
Kadphises'  name  on  several  coins  of  the  type,  inclines  me  to  place  it  at  the  lowest 
station  in  the  present  series,  as  a  link  with  the  series,  already  folly  described,  of  that 
Indo-Scythic  sovereign :  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  letter  or  symbol  ^  is 
visible  on  the  bull  and  r&j&  coins  of  this  prince  also ;  indeed  their  whole  Pehlvi 
inscription  much  resembles,  if  it  does  not  coincide  entirely,  with  the  present 
examples. 

Kadaphes. 

Figs  14, 16,  16.  If  anything  were  wanting,  however,  to  connect  the  two  lines, 

»  Maurice's  'Modem  Hindottan;  i.,  162.  «  Ibid^  i.,  142. 

la 
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these  coixiB  would  supply  the  gap.  One  of  them  was  presented  by  Lient.  Bnrnes  to 
the  Society,  and  was  mistaken  for  the  horseman  coin  previously  described.  The  name 
was  more  fuUy  made  out  firom  six  coins  of  Ventura's  and  three  of  Kar&mat  'All's 
eoUections.  ^e  monogram  agrees  with  one  of  tiie  Azos  series,  fig.  22,  as  before 
remarked. 

Obybbsb. — ^A  neatly  engrayed  head  with  diadem  and  legend  .  .  .  .  ,  KAAA^ES* 
XOPANOT. 

Revebsb. — Jupiter  seated,  left  hand  extended;  the  'wheel'  monogram,  and  legend 
in  nearly  the  same  characters  as  that  of  the  preceding  coins.  [Khushanasa  T6n&sa 
Kuy&la  iLaphasasa  sachha  dhani  phi^asa.] 

This  coin  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  my  present  notice,  which,  I 
beUere,  has  embraced  all  the  specimens  properly  attributable  to  the  Bactrian  group. 
The  fire-altar  on  the  next  or  Indo-Scythic  coinage,  forms  a  convenient  mark  of 
distinction,  as  well  as  the  disuse  of  the  Pehlvi  character,  which  extends  no  further 
than  to  the  first  coinage  of  the  series,  namely,  that  of  Kadphises,  with  the  'bull' 
reverse ;  and  is  quite  illegible  there,  while  the  Greek  is  comparatively  distinct.  This 
group  has,  however,  been  sufSciently  described  in  my  former  papers. 

(Before  closing  my  present  notice,  I  must  use  my  privilege  of  amending  the 
theory  I  advanced  upon  one  of  the  coins  from  the  Manikyfila  tope  (vol.  iiL,  pi.  xxv., 
[vii.]  fig.  6,  p.  441),  a  Sassanian  coin  bearing  the  distinct  Sanskrit  name  of  Sri  Vdtu 
Jhva,  This  being  the  patronymic  of  Exishna,  I  supposed  the  figure  to  represent 
that  god,  as  the  Indian  substitute  for  Mithra  or  HAIOX  The  face,  however,  was 
that  of  an  aged  human  being,  and  I  think  it  may  be  more  rationally  accounted  for  as 
such,  on  the  following  grounds. 

Ferishta  asserts  that  B6sdeo  had  assumed  the  throne  of  Simauj  in  the  year  830, 
A.D. ;  that  Bahrtm,  tiie  Persian  king,  was  at  hii  court  in  disguise,  and  was  recog- 
msed  by  the  nobleman  who  had  talcen  tribute  to  Persia  from  the  Indian  king. 
B&sdeo  reigned  eighty  years,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Bahr&m.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Sassanian  monarch,  out  of 
compliment,  may  have  afllxed  his  father-in-law's  portrait  and  name  on  some  of  his 
own  coins ;  and  the  strongest  eridence  ii  thus  afforded  both  of  the  historical  fiict,  and 
of  the  date  of  this  individual  coin  of  the  Manikytia  set.) 
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X.— ON  THE  CONIfECTION  OF  VARIOUS  ANCIENT 
HINDU  COINS  WITH  THE  GRECIAN  OR  INDO- 
SCYTHIC  SERIES. 

Ik  the  last  article,  I  promised  to  bring  forward  demon- 
strations of  the  direct  descent  of  the  Hindu  coins  of 
Kanauj  from  what  have  been  denominated  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series.  In  attempting  to  redeem  my  pledge,  I 
am  aware  that  I  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Hindus  practised  the  art  of  coinage, 
and  had  a  distinct  currency  of  their  own,  before  the 
Greeks  entered  India ;  *  and  especially  of  my  friend  Col. 
Stacy.  To  him  my  opposition  might  appear  the  more 
ungracious,  since  the  weapons  I  am  about  to  use  are 
chiefly  those  he  has  himself  so  generously  placed  in  my 
hands ;  but  that  I  well  know  he  is  himself  only  anxious 
to  develop  the  truth,  and  will  support  a  cherished  theory 
no  longer  than  it  can  be  maintained,  with  plausibility  at 
least,  if  not  with  proof. 

I  am  not,  however,  about  to  contend  that  the 
Hindus  had  no  indigenous  currency  of  the  precious 
metals.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  evidence  will  be  found 
in  the  collection  about  to  be  described,  that  they  circu- 
lated smaU  pieces  of  a  given  weight ;  that  stamps  were 

1  [See  ante,  p.  63.] 
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given  to  these,  yarying  under  different  circumstances; 
and  that  many  of  these  earliest  tokens  exhibit  several 
stamps  consecutively  impressed  on  the  same  piece,  until 
at  last  the  superposed  impressions  (not  those  of  a  die,  but 
rather  of  a  punch)  came  to  resemble  the  devices  seen  on 
the  Indo-Scythic  coins,  in  company  with  which  they 
have  been  found  buried  in  various  places,  particularly  in 
Capt.  Cautley's  Herculaneum,  at  Behat  near  Saharanptir. 

That  from  this  period,  in  round  terms,  may  be 
assumed  the  adoption  of  a  die-device,  or  of  coined  money 
properly  so-called,  by  the  Hindus,  is  all  I  would  venture 
at  present  to  uphold ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  not  again 
appeal  to  the  assertions  of  Fausanias,  quoted  in  Bobert- 
Bon's  ^  Disquisition,'  that  the  TTiTidAs  had  no  coined  money 
of  their  own ;  nor  to  the  silence  of  the  Mahabharata  and 
other  ancient  works  on  the  subject ;  but  solely  to  the 
close  &mily  resemblance  of  four  distinct  classes  of  Hindu 
coins  to  what  may  be  called  their  Bactrian  prototypes, 
namely,  those  of  Kanauj ;  the  later  class  of  the  Behat, 
or  the  Buddhist,  group ;  the  coins  of  Saurashtra,  found  at 
TJjjain,  in  Ghijardt  and  Cachh4 ;  and  those  which  CoL 
Stacy  has  denominated  Bajput  coins,  having  the  device 
of  a  horseman  on  one  side,  and  a  bull  on  the  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  first  of  these 
classes,  my  tribute  of  obligation  and  praise  is  due  to 
CoL  Stacy,  for  the  persevering  labour  and  true  anti- 
quarian zeal,  which  have  alone  enabled  him  to  gather 
together  such  a  rich  collection  of  this  peculiar  and  rare 
type,  and  for  the  disinterested  readiness  with  which  he 
has  placed  them  at  my  disposal,  to  select  from  and 
publish  at  once,  thus  depriving  him,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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first  fruits  of  his  enterprise  and  toil.  It  is  true  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  merit  of  discovery,  his  title 
will  rather  be  confirmed  than  injured  by  early  publicity; 
but  the  employment  of  another  hand  to  illustrate  his 
materials  may  do  injustice  to  his  own  careful  classifi- 
cation, and  modify  the  opinions  and  deductions  regarding 
the  origin,  connection,  and  antiquity  of  various  groups, 
which  he  may  have  derived  from  a  larger  and  more 
intimate  study  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  actual  in- 
spection and  h^Ti filing  of  thousands  of  coins,  that  have 
been  withheld  from  insertion  in  his  select  cabinet.^ 

The  home  collector  who,  like  myself^  but  receives 
contributions  from  others,  may  learn,  from  the  superior 
fulness  and  novelty  of  many  of  the  following  plates,  to 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  personal  exertion  over  second- 
hand acquirement.  In  frirther  proof  of  this,  I  could 
produce  some  of  the  letters  now  lying  before  me,  received 
from  CoL  Stacy  on  his  several  coin  excursions.  Here  he 
would  be  seen  putting  up  with  every  inconvenience, 
enduring  the  burning  heats  of  May,  or  the  cold  of 
December,  under  trees  or  in  common  aarcM  in  Central 
India ;  digging  in  deserted  ruins,  or  poring  over  the  old 
stores  of  village  money-changers,  after  having  (the 
principal  difficulty  and  art)  won  their  confidence,  some- 
times their  interest,  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit:  spacing 
neither  money  nor  time  to  gain  his  end,  and  after  a  hard 
search  and  &tigue,  sitting  down,  while  his  impressions 
were  still  warm  and  vivid,  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  day's  campaign. 

1  [  Col.  Stacy's  ooUectioii,  which  I  haye  had  Ml  (mportnnity  of  examining,  ooii-» 
tains  no  less  than  878  of  these  pnnch-marked  coins. — ^E/T.] 
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CSoL  Stacy  felt  himself  for  a  moment  disheartened  on 
beholding  the  treasures  of  Gen.  Ventura  and  his  followers: 
but  although  the  character  of  the  Bactrian  relics  neces- 
sarily eclipses  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  Hindu 
source,  while  their  prolific  abundance  astonishes  the 
gleaner  of  Hindti  relics,  a  moment's  reflection  should 
restore  a  full  or  even  increased  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Hindu  history  is  even  more  in  need  of  elucidation  from 
coins  than  Bactrian.  The  two  countries  are  in  fact  found 
to  be  interwoven  in  their  history  in  a  most  curious 
manner,  and  must  be  studied  together.  The  alphabetic 
characters,  the  symbols,  and  most  especially  the  ^  link  ^ 
coins,  (emphatically  named  so  by  Col.  Stacy,)  are  fraught 
with  information  on  this  head,  which  can  only  be 
extracted  by  multiplying  the  specimens,  and  thus  com- 
pleting the  chain  of  evidence.  It  will  be  seen  shortly, 
that  several  of  the  dynasties  to  which  the  coins  belong 
have  been  identified  through  the  names  and  legends  they 
bear,  and  many  new  princes,  hitherto  imheard  of,  have 
been  brought  to  light.  Let  not  therefore  Col.  Stacy 
desert  his  line  for  one  more  engaging,  but  persevere  in 
it  as  long  as  anything  remains  to  be  explored. 

I  cannot  resist  in  this  place  pointing  out  the  line  of 
search  recommended  by  Col.  Tod,  (to  whom  is  justly 
ascribed  the  paternity  of  this  branch  of  numismatic 
study)  in  a  note  on  the  late  Panjdb  discoveries  published 
by  him  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal '  for  May : 

"  Let  not  the  antiquary/'  he  writes,  "  forget  the  old  cities  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Jamna,  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  Panj&h,  of  which  I 
have  given  lists,  where  his  toil  will  he  richly  rewaided.  I  possess  hags- 
full  of  these  Indogetic  gentry I  would  suggest  the 
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establishment  of  braach-committees  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  several  of 
the  large  stations,  which  would  have  a  happy  moral  result  in  calling 
forth  the  latent  talent  of  many  a  young  officer  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge within  the  scope  of  the  Society.  Agra,  Mathurd,  Delhi,  Ajmfr, 
Jaipur,  N^much,  Mhow,  S&gar,  etc.  are  amongst  the  most  eligible 
positions  for  this  object  ...  A  topographical  map,  with  explana- 
tions of  ancient  Delhi,  is  yet  a  desideratum,  and  of  the  first  interest : 
this  I  had  nearly  accomplished  during  the  four  months  I  resided 
amidst  the  tombs  of  that  city."  ^ 

In  thankmg  CoL  Tod  for  his  encouragement  and 
advice,  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  altogether  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  Committees  are  cumbrous, 
e^iritlesSy  and  inactive  engines,  for  such  an  end ;  when 
anything  does  appear  to  be  effected  by  them,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  work  of  one  member,  whose  energy  is  only 
diluted  and  enfeebled  by  the  association.  Give  me  rather 
the  unity  of  design  and  quickness  of  execution  of  (I  will 
not  say  an  agent.,  as  Col.  Tod  suggests,  but  of)  an  inde- 
pendent pursuer  of  the  object  for  its  own  sake,'  or  for  his 
own  amusement  and  instruction.  It  is  by  such  as  these 
that  all  the  good  has  hitherto  been  done ;  the  extension 
of  patronage  followed,  rather  than  preceded  or  prompted, 
the  great  discoveries  of  last  year  in  K&bid. 

The  plates  I  have  prepared  to  illustrate  my  subject 
have  not  been  numbered  in  the  most  convenient  order 
for  the  purpose ;   but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 

^  r  Sifth  a  plan  ii  to  be  foimd  in  the  *  Jonmal  of  the  ArduBoloncal  Society  of 
DihU/  for  January,  1853.] 

s  These  I  may  say  are  already  prorided  at  more  places  than  CoL  Tod  points  oat: 
Col.  Stacy,  at  Chitor,  Udayapiir,  and  now  at  Dihli;  Lieut  ConoUy,  at  Jaipur; 
Gapt  Wside,  at  Ludi&na;  Capt  Cautley,  at  SahiranpAr;  lieut.  Cuimingham,  at 
Benftree:  CoL  Smith,  at  Patna;  Mr.  Tregear,  at  Jaunptkr;  and  Dr.  Swiney  (now  in 
Calcutta),  for  many  years  a  collector  in  Upper  India.  And  for  the  exterior  line, 
Lieut.  Bumes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lidus ;  Messrs.  Ventura,  Court,  Masson,  Kar&mat 
'AH,  and  Mohan  L61,  in  the  Panj&b ;  besides  whom  I  must  not  omit  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Spiers,  Ed^orth,  GubbinSj  Capt.  Jenkins,  and  other  ftiends  who  hare 
occasionally  sent  me  coins  dug  up  in  their  districts. 
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which  line  we  commence  upon,  it  will  be  feir  to  give  our 
first  attention  to  plate  xix.,  containing  the  so-long  post- 
poned continuation  of  the  Coins  and  Belies  dug  up  by 
Capt.  Cautley  at  Behat,  and  noticed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  14th  January,  1835. 

The  exhumation  of  this  subterranean  town  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  followed  up  with  so  much  yigour  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  not  its  discoyerer's  attention  been 
diverted  to  other  antiquities  of  more  overwhelming 
interest — the  fossil  inhabitants  of  a  former  world — ^before 
which  the  modem  reliques  of  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
shrink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  notion  of  a  city  at  the  spot  indicated  by  these 
remains  should  be  modified.  Prof.  Wilson  writes  me, 
that  he  cannot  suggest  any  ancient  city  of  note  so 
situated ;  yet  if  it  existed  so  late  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  it  ought  surely  to  be  known.  It  may 
probably  have  been  the  site  of  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
which  became  deserted  during  the  persecutions  of  this 
sect,  and  was  then  gradually  destroyed  and  buried  by  the 
ftTiifting  sands  of  the  hill  torrents.  Some  of  the  relics 
now  to  be  noticed  forcibly  bear  out  this  supposition. 

BEHAT  OROXTP. 
(plate  zix.) 

The  upper  half  of  this  plate  containp  a  continuation  of 
the  Belies  dug  up  at  Behat  by  Capt.  Cautley.      • 

Fig.  1  is  the  obieot  of  principal  interest^  because  it  stamps  the 
locality  as  decidedly  Buddhist,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  coins  are 
the  same,  although  their  deyices  have  nothing  that  can  be  positively 
asserted  to  be  discriminative  of  this  sect  The  figure  represents  two 
fragments  of  a  circular  ring  of  baked  day.  In  the  inner  circumference 
are  carved  or  stamped  a  succession  of  small  figures  of  Buddha  seated, 
apparently  twelve  in  number ;  and,  on  the  upper  surfiEU^,  a  circular 
train  of  lizards.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  purpose  to  which  it 
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could  have  been  applied.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
semi-ciroular  sculpture  near  the  ^o-tree  at  Anurddhapura  in  Ceylon, 
depicted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  '  Transac- 
tions ; '  but,  in  that,  the  ring  of  animala  oonsiBts  of  elephants,  horses, 
tigers,  and  bulls,  alternately  ^ ;  four  animals,  which  have  a  place  in 
the  Bauddha  mythology ;  whereas  I  am  not  aware  that  the  li2ard  is 
regarded  in  any  degree  of  reverence  by  the  Buddhists. 

Fig.  3.  An  old  ring  of  copper.  This,  like  the  more  ornamental 
ring  of  plate  iv.,  may  in  some  respects  be  looked  upon  as  a  Bauddha 
relic ;  for  in  its  metal  it  accords  well  with  an  extract  from  the  '  Dulva ' 
in  1£.  Csoma  Korosi's  Analysis  of  the  Tibetan  Scriptures,  containing 
Soya's  injunctions  that  his  priests  should  only  wear  seal-rings  of 
the  baser  metals.  "  Priests  are  prohibited  from  wearing  rings,  and 
fh>m  having  seal-rings  of  gold,  sUver,  or  precious  stones ;  but  they  may 
have  seals  made  of  copper,  brass,  bell-metal,  ivory,  or  horn.  A  man  of 
the  religious  order  must  have  on  his  seal  or  stajnp  a  circle  with  two 
deer  on  opposite  sides ;  and  below,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Yihdra.  A  layman  may  have  a  fall  length  figure,  or  a  head,  cut  on 
his  signet."    (Leaf  11,  12,  vol.  z.  of  the  'Dulva*')    Aiiatie  BeMarehei, 

:.,  86. 


The  circular  devices  of  some  of  these  coins  (23  of 
this  plate,  31  and  32  of  pi.  xx.)  may,  perhaps,  also 
be  explained  by  the  rule  of  this  teacher— cited  in  the 
same  extract — that  the  priests  should  tuse  no  other 
impress  than  that  of  the  circle ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  deer  is  the  very  animal  found  on  the  most 
prominent  silver  coins  of  the  group,  such  as  fig.  16 
of  the  present  plate,  and  48  of  pi.  xx.  (see  also  p.  82). 

Eig.  4.  A  small  image  of  baked  day,  which  seems  more  like  a 
plaything  for  children  than  an  object  of  worship. 

Pigs.  5  to  10  are  varieties  of  the  peculiar  coins  of  the  Behat  series 
already  noticed  in  pi.  iv. 

The  characters  in  many  are  tolerably  distinct,  and 
are  clearly  allied  to,   if  not  identical  with,   those  of 

1  ''  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  this  second  building,  and  let  into  the  ground,  is  a 
very  lemarkable  slab  of  hiurd  bine  granite :  it  is  semi-dicnlar,  and  scnlptuzed  in 
rings  or  bands  of  Cerent  widths.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  scrolls  eqnal  in  beanty 
to  any  thing  Grecian;  one  consists  of  the  Hansa  or  Brfthmana  dnck,  bearing  w 
root  of  the  Xotos  in  its  bill ;  and  the  most  cnrions  has  figures  of  the  elephant  the 
horse,  the  lion,  and  tibe  cow,  which  are  repeated  in  the  same  order  and  sculptured 
with  great  spirit  and  accuracy  of  outline." — Trans,  ofSoff.  Ai,  Soe.,  iii.,  487. 
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fig.  22,  a  true  descendant  of  the  Eanerkos  series,  as 
is  shown  in  my  Indo-Scythic  pi.  xxi.,  figs.  16,  17. 
The  emblems,  also,  on  many,  a  buU  and  an  elephant, 
may  be  imitations  of  the  Azos  coin.  In  fig.  7,  the 
symbol  is  exactly  a  Chaitya,  or  Bauddha  monument, 
as  I  had  from  the  first  supposed. 

The  ^  tree '  is  also  satisfactorily  made  out  in  fig.  15, 
and  in  many  of  the  coins  in  the  following  plate.  In 
fig.  23,  it  is  seen  at  the  side  of  a  walking  figure; 
and  above  it,  in  a  very  perfect  coin  of  the  same  type 
since  sent  to  me  by  Lieut.  ConoUy,  the  sun  shines, 
as  it  were,  on  the  saint  and  his  holy  tree. 

The  three  most  conspicuous  letters  on  all  of  these 

coins  are  J;  0  JL  tf  ^^tf^  ^^^  ^^  d<>^  ^^^  eG&ai  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  in  them  a  part  of  the 
word  Ayodhya,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Hindii 
dynasties,  and  which  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
Buddhism,  almost  as  much  the  resort  of  its  founder 
Sakya,  as  Eajgriha,  the  capital  of  Magadha.  Still, 
from  the  association  of  these  coins  with  those  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  dynasty,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attri- 
bute to  them  any  greater  antiquity  than  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  metal  of  these  coins  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and  cop- 
per, which  retains  its  figure  well,  and  is  white  when  cut. 

Figs.  11,  12,  will  be  recognized  as  Indo-Scythic  coins :  being  found 
along  with  the  rest,  they  serve  to  settle  the  point  of  antiquity. 

On  fig.  13  are  the  letters  SM^%  pt^djoM.  [Subsequently  cor- 
rected to  '  Mabarajasa.'] 

On  fig.  16,  is  a  fdrther  supply,  resembling  more  the  Ldt  alphabet, 
H  U  b  /C  ~A  ^  mapoBdU.  The  same  combination  occurs  in  fig.  45, 
otherwise  so  diflferent  a  coin :  on  the  reverse,  the  letters  under  the  symbol 
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very  much  resemble  the  Fehlyf  'PM'nIu  nuMedo  [Maharajasa].  This 
silver  coin  is  of  M.  Ventura's  collection.  [Prinsep's  reyised  reading 
of  this  legend  was  *  Amapatasatasa  mahardja  Kunarasa.' — June,  1887.] 

[  These  coins  are  probably  the  most  important — ^in  their 
strictly  local  bearings— of  the  entire  range  of  the  Numisma- 
tology of  India,  that  her  soil  has  preserved  to  reveal — ^unwit- 
tingly— ^to  modem  intelligence,  the  story  of  its  ancient  possessors. 
Our  means  of  testing  the  precise  combinations  involved  may 
indeed  be  defective;  but  these  silver  pieces  stand  forth  pro- 
minently, as  offering  intelligible  specimens  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive class  of  cognate  money  of  inferior  execution ;  and 
further,  as  linked,  by  identity  of  symbols,  with  a  still  more 
extended  chain  of  the  early  and  less  developed  mintages  of 
proximate  lands.  They  associate  on  their  surfaces  two  dis- 
similar alphabets,  and,  as  the  ordinary  sites  of  their  discovery 
are  confined  within  something  like  definite  limits,  they  assist, 
under  the  latter  aspect,  in  narrowing  the  debatable  point 
of  contact  of  the  two  forms  of  writing.  That  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  fill  up  the  various  gaps  in  this  wide  circle  of 
connections, — ^that  we  cannot  discover  the  names  they  disclose, 
amid  the  defective  materials  of  the  written  history  of  the 
country ;  or,  at  the  moment,  fix  an  epoch  or  extemporize  an 
empire  for  their  issuer, — ^may  perhaps  savour  more  of  cautious 
reserve  than  of  deficiency  of  open  data,  or  poverty  of  imagi- 
nation in  their  application. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  coins  themselves 
well  fulfil  their  secondary  mission,  and  contribute  direct  infor- 
mation by  a  record  of  titles,  designations,  family  relationships, 
and  a  parallel  combination  of  phonetic  signs  representing 
antagonistic  systems.  Categorically,  they  exhibit  the  style  and 
titles  of  'K&ja'  and  'Mali&r&ja,'  the  names  of  Kunanda  and 
Amogha — ^who  are  shown  to  be  brothers — and  their  opposing 
surfaces  display  nearly  coimterpart  legends,  expressive  of  these 
details,  the  one  couched  in  the  Arian  or  Bactro-P&li  letters 
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of  Semitio  derivation;  and  the  other  symbolized  in  the  local 
alphabet  of  India  Proper  of  a  type  but  little  removed  from 
the  earliest  L4ty  or  monumental  character,  that  furnished  the 
exemplar  upon  which  have  been  based  the  various  styles  of 
writing  of  so  many  Eastern  nations. 

In  regard  to  the  places  wherein  these  coins  are  chiefly 
found,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  indicate  the  country  in 
and  around  Behat  as  the  most  prolific  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  special  class  of  money,  whether  of  silver  or  copper :  the 
latter  necessarily  offer  the  best  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  own  locality,  as  being  more  common  on  the  one 
part,  and  therefore  calculated  to  indicate  a  more  decisive 
average ;  and,  on  the  other,  less  liable  than  the  more  valuable 
silver  money  to  be  removed  from  the  site  of  their  primary 
circulation.  Under  this  view,  but  without  accepting  Behat 
either  as  the  centre  or  positive  capital  of  the  kingdom  for 
whose  currency  they  were  designed  to  provide,  its  boundaries 
might  be  conjectured  as  extending  down  the  Do&b  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jamna  below  Hastin&ptira,  and  westwards  beyond 
the  latter  river  to  some  extent  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas 
into  the  Panj&b.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  insert  the  legends. 

Obvebsb:  (Indian  P&li.) 

Maharajasa  rdjnah  KunandoM  Amogha  bhnUasa. 
Hevebse:  (Arian.) 

^•^  Tv«^v:>  >^p*.Hn  ^•y^xv-' 

Maharc^asa  rqfa  K .  .  iMm  Amogha  bhrtMsa. 
'Of  the  great  king,  the  king  Ennanda,  the  brother  of 
Amogha.'* 

1  [  Major  Ciummgham  tpeaki  of  them  as  **  ooiiiB,  both  of  nlTer  and  copper, 
found  chiefly  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jamna,"  BkOaa  Ibpfg,  p.  864.  Mr.  Baylev'B 
experience  as  a  coin  collector,  like  my  own,  would  take  their  (rue  dte  more  to  idb 
eastward.] 

>  [See  also  Wilson,  <  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  zr.,  23,  p.  415;  Cunningham,  'Bhilsa 
Topes,'  855.] 
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The  legends,  thus  transcribed,  are  derived  from  three  very 
perfect  silyer  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  aided  by  farther 
specimens  in  my  own  possession,  all  of  which  were  originally 
obtained  from  localities  within  the  geographical  limits  above 
defined.  The  frinctions  assigned  to  the  several  letters  demand 
exact  illustration,  as  not  only  is  the  coin  engraved  in  pi.  zix. 
defective  in  its  epigraphs,  but  it  is  upon  the  test  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  style  of  writing  alone,  that  any  approximate 
estimate  of  date  can  be  attempted. 

In  regard  to  the  obverse  legend,  I  may  commence  by  re- 
marking that  the  two  examples  of  the  ^,  and  the  V  which 
follow  the  fijrst  of  these,  assimilate  to  the  type  of  their  coun- 
terpart letters  in  the  Jun&garh  Rock-inscription  of  Western 
India  [XITJ*  The  outline  of  the  "^  varies  in  different  speci- 
mens of  the  coinage ;  in  some  examples,  the  character  is  formed 
by  the  single  perpendicular  down-stroke  of  early  days,  which 
retains  its  identity  in  most  of  the  Ghipta  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  Hindust&n  Proper,^  while  on  other  pieces  it  is  fashioned 
after  the  Western  model,  with  the  foot  curve  to  the  left  [  J] 
The  ^'s  are  also  subject  to  modifications  of  shape,  at  times 
appearing  as  the  formal  square-backed  character  of  the  Western 
Caves  [  £  ]>  and  at  others  exhibiting  the  similitude  of  a  Oreek 
X  The  body  of  the  9  has  occasionally  the  rounded  form  of 
the  Western  type  [  JU  ]  so  immediately  derived  from  the  L&t 
original ;  while,  in  other  instances,  this  sibilant  is  given  with 
the  square  formation  of  more  recent  writings,  though  in  no  case 
can  its  period  be  much  reduced  on  this  latter  ground.  The  '^ 
in  r^'nah  is  of  its  earliest  square  form  [*|-|  ],  and  the  ^  equally 
follows  the  oldest  known  configuration  of  the  representative  of 
that  sound  [X].  The  nasal  -^  (anuewdra)  I  have  supplemented 
to  the  %  may  possibly  prove  to  be  either  a  W,  or  a  medial 
^ ;  in  one  specimen  the  sign  is  placed  above  the  upper 
forward  limb  of  the  W,  the  major  portion  of  it  being  necessarily 

>  [  AUabftbfrd,  Kum&on,  Bhitliri,  and  Eras.] 
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lost,  from  the  fact  of  its  touching  the  edge  of  the  piece.  In 
another  example,  again,  the  mark  is  projected  onwards  in  the 
line  of  writing  &om  the  lower  horizontal  stroke  of  the  intro- 
ductory If.  The  succeeding  ^  is  usually  imperfectly  formed ; 
in  some  cases,  it  appears  to  carry  with  it  an  appended  "W.  The 
initial  H  in  Amogha  is  of  an  early  type,  and  generally  uniform 
in  its  expression,  except  in  the  definition  of  the  'nail-heads'  or 
mdtrds  of  the  period,  which,  at  times,  however,  are  altogether 
wanting.  The  'ft  [  X  ]  is,  preferably,  ^  [  5C  ],  but  there  are, 
occasionally,  traces  of  an  elongation  of  the  mdtrd  on  the  first 
down-stroke  of  the  consonant,  which  might  justify  the  con- 
cession made  to  the  probabilities  of  nomenclature.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  though  the  L&t  alphabet  expressed  the  Aill  or  initial 
lit  by  [  -^  ]  ;  in  combination,  the  vowel  sign  was  divided  and 
placed  in  separate  portions  on  the  tops  of  the  two  down-strokes 
of  the  consonant.  The  S6h  inscription  at  Jun&garh,  on  the 
other  hand,  inserted  the  vowel-mark,  in  composition,  in  its 
more  natural  position  in  the  body  of  the  covering  letter  [  S  ]• 

The  ^  [  HI  ],  though  stiff  and  square,  is  entitled  to  claim 
considerable  antiquity;  but  the  ^  departs  notably  from  the 
more  formal  outline  of  the  parent  stock,  though  it  does  not 
directly  accord  with  any  of  the  more  modem  examples  we  are 
able  to  cite.  The  Ji  is  likewise  inconsistently  fashioned,  appear- 
ing often  as  the  most  ancient  rectang^ular  character  [  J^  ], 
while,  in  other  instances,  its  lower  strokes  are  curved,  as  in  the 
S&h  inscription  [  ft  ]. 

The  Arian  writing  on  the  reverse  varies  less  obviously  in 
the  different  specimens  of  these  mintages,  than  the  counterpart 
legend  on  the  obverse.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  entire 
inexperience  of  the  die-engravers  in  the  use  of  this  alphabet  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  distortion  of  some  of  the  characters, 
and  the  complete  reversal  of  others.  Thus  the  Arian  ^  [  M  ] 
is  transformed  into  a  F&li  1?  [  H  ]•  "^^  ^  <^<^  the  ^^  in  like 
manner,  would  have  appeared  as  such  when  read  from  the  die, 
but  of  course  fail  to  render  the  requisite  characters  on  the  coin 
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produced  by  that  die.  The  >'s,  again,  are  simply  inverted, 
and  will  not  indicate  that  letter,  either  on  the  negative  or  posi- 
tive surface.  Further,  in  one  case  the  Arian  ^  in  Kananda  is 
represented  by  a  palpable  ^  of  the  fellow  alphabet.  However, 
as  these  coins  are  manifestly  emanations  from  different  mints, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Arian  phonetic  system  should  be 
better  imderstood  in  the  one  place  than  the  other,  especially  on 
or  near  the  boundary  line,  or  point  of  early  contact,  of  the  two 
alphabets.^ 

It  remains  to  remark  on  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Amogha.  The  mark  below  the  ^,  as  in  the  parallel  case 
in  the  other  legend,  may  possibly  be  read  as  W,  but  on  the 
single  specimen  that  retains  the  compound  in  decent  legibility, 
it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  down-stroke  which  consti- 
tutes the  medial  *^  rather  than  the  appearance  of  the  simple  dot, 
which  should  express  the  ^.  It  is  also  placed  a  little  to  the 
right,  below  the  ^,  instead  of  being  located  to  the  left  in  the 
forward  line  of  the  writing,  as  is  usual  with  the  dot  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  W.  The  ^  gh^  corresponding  with  the 
^  on  the  obverse,  comes  in  opportunely  to  settle  and  determine 
the  true  Arian  form  of  this  letter  of  rare  occurrence. 

With  such  a  heterogeneous  array  of  materials,  it  would  of 
course  be  useless  to  pretend  directly  to  identify  the  style  of 
P&li  writing  on  these  coins  with  any  one  of  the  epochal  repre- 
sentatives of  that  system,  which  palseographers  have  hitherto 
accepted  without  comment  from  Prinsep's  Chronological  Table 
of  Alphabets.  I  have  previously  intimated,  that  I  myself  do 
not  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  finality  of  these  data,  and  if 
anything  were  needed  to  prove  the  propriety  of  my  dissent,  it 
would  be  contributed  by  the  mixed  and  discordant  characters  on 
the  obverse  of  these  coins,  which,  tested  by  simple  instances  of 
literal  forms,  might  be  made  to  ascend  to  close  proximity  with 

^  [  I  mar  note  farther,  in  apparent  illustration  of  the  more  vnlfar  currency  of  the 
Indian,  as  dustingnishecl  from  tne  Bactrian-P&li,  that  the  former  alone  appears  on  the 
copper  coinage.] 
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the  L&t  alphabet  of  Asoka's  day,  or  in  the  hands  of  others,  who 
might  equally  subject  them  to  the  same  incomplete  and  limited 
criterion,  they  might  be  reduced  to  a  date  but  little  anterior  to 
the  rule  of  the  Guptas.  In  like  manner,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  any  theory  which  should  propose  to  confine  all  progress  in 
alphabetical  development  to  exclusively  local  action,  would 
similarly  prove  at  fault  under  the  ordeal  supplied  by  these 
pieces. 

With  aU  the  above  fairly-stated  uncertainty,  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  writing,  and  inferentially  to  the 
coins,  a  very  high  antiquity.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  without  much  more  of  cautious  sifting  than 
time,  opportunity,  or  ascertained  facts  admit  of,  it  would  be 
futile  for  me  to  enter  into  arguments  to  justify  my  impression ; 
but,  on  the  evidence  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  coins 
themselves,  I  should  claim  for  them  a  fabrication  independent 
of  Greek  art,^  and  firom  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  of 
the  forms  of  letters,  I  should  assume  a  not  greatly  retarded, 
though  independently  matured,  departure  from  our  earliest 
extant  models  of  the  P&li  monumental  inscriptions.' 

^  [I  base  this  inference  chiefly  on  the  character  andexecntion  of  the  coin  dies; 
bat  there  is  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  namely,  that  unless  we  fix  the 
issue  of  these  coins  before  the  occupation  of  Northern  India  by  the  Bactrian  Greeks, 
we  shall  find  a  difficulty  in  assigning  to  their  owners  any  epoch  that  will  not  be  too 
modem  for  all  the  probabilities  of  tne  case.  ApoUodotua,  Menander,  and  his  suc- 
oeesoTS,  seem  to  have  fiilly  established  their  sway  over  and  beyond  the  section  of 
the  country  to  which  I  would  limit  the  rule  of  the  princes  who  put  forth  this  money. 
The  coins  of  these  Greek  monarchs  are  procurable  as  low  down  the  Ganges  as 
Ben&res.  Mathur&  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Greek  mint,  if  any 
credit  is  due  to  the  abundance  and  apparent  uniformity  of  type  of  the  copper  money 
of  the  first-named  king,  found  in  and  around  that  ancient  city.  Very  lately,  an 
extensive  hoard  has  been  disooTered  near  that  place  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1864, 
p.  690,)  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  coins  bearing  a  succession  of  names  with 
types  in  various  degrees  of  debasement,  but  all  imitated  firom  the  standard  modid  of 
the  hemidrachmas  of  Strato,  whose  silver  money  approximates  closely  to  the  style 
and  fabric  of  Menander's  coinage.  I  myself,  in  olden  days,  secured  nearly  two 
hundred  out  of  a  find  (reported  at  600  and  odd)  of  Greek  hemidrachmas,  discorerod 
daring  the  excavation  of  a  canal  bed,  near  Sah&ranp&r.  These  were  unmixed  with 
any  foreign  money,  or  even  specimens  of  other  local  coinages ;  and  were  confined  to 
the  minta^  of  some  four  or  five  Bactrian  monarchs,  Apollodotus,  Menander, 
Strato,  Antimachus, — and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Antialkides,] 

*  [  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  age  and  cur- 
rency of  these  characters,  that  "  Prinsep  has  himself  suggested  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
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Eig.  17  is  peculiar  for  its  midtitude  of  symbols,  most  of  them 
known  to  us  by  their  occurrence  on  other  coins.  This  specimen  is 
also  of  the  Ventura  collection.  [See,  ftirther,  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xv., 
28  to  31.] 

Fig.  18,  a  coin  in  Mr.  Tregear's  possession.  Several  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  before  introduced  into  my  plates,  but  hitherto  the 
figure  under  the  elephant  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  prostrate  elephant 
vanquished  by  the  upper  animal.  The  multiplication  .of  specimens  has 
at  length  shown  us  the  true  character  of  the  doubtful  part,  and  that  it 
merely  consists  of  two  of  the  common  symbols  of  the  series. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  plate  xx.,  in  which, 
thanks  to  Col.  Stacy,  I  have  been  able  to  attempt  a 
more  methodical  classification  from  his  abundant  supply 
of  this  Buddhist  series  of  coins. 


STACY'S  EARLIEST  HINDU  COINS. 

(plate  IX.) 

It  is  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  unstamped  frag- 
ments of  silver  and  gold  of  a  fixed  weight  must  have 
preceded  the  use  of  regular  coin  in  those  countries  where 
civilization  and  commerce  had  induced  the  necessity  of 
some  convenient  representative  of  value.  The  anti- 
quarian, therefore,  will  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  highest  grade  of  antiquity  in  Indian  numismatology 
to  those  small  flattened  bits  of  silver  or  other  metal 
which  are  occasionally  discovered  all  over  the  country, 

mach  of  change  of  alphabetical  syinhols  might  he  incident  upon  the  use  of  a  more 
perfect  language,  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the  local  P6li.  Another 
point  of  important  hearing  on  the  main  question,  is  the  prohahle  modification  the 
written  or  cursive  literal  signs  were  suhjected  to  as  opposed  to  the  stiff  and  formal 
outlines  of  the  characters  of  the  rock  inscriptions.  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been 
usual  to  consider  the  old  P&li  writing  as  the  basis  of  aU  Sanskrit  alphabets :  we  need 
not  contest  this  inference,  but  we  may  fairly  inquire  if  we  have  reached  the  date  of 
the  first  use  of  that  character  in  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  early  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions }  The  reply  would  reasonably  be  in  the  negative  ? '  [Prinsep  himself,  it  will 
be  seen,  accepted  a  margin  of  about  two  centuries  of  anterior  antiquity,  and  the 
estimate  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended].  '  This  system  of  writing,  in  its 
sufficiency  for  all  purposes  of  its  own  linguistic  expression,  may  well  have  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period  unchanged,  as  far  as  inscriptions  were  concerned,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  ma^  have  been  a  progressive  advance  in  the  cursive  hand,  of  whicU 
we  have  no  immediate  record.*' — *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vii.  of  1854.] 

H 
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either  quite  smooth,  or  bearing  only  a  few  punch-marks 
on  one  or  both  sides ;  and  generally  having  a  comer  cut 
off,  as  may  be  conjectured,  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
weight/  Many  instances  of  this  type  have  been  given 
in  Col.  Mackenzie's  collection  (figs.  101  to  108  of  Wil- 
son's plates),  who  describes  them  as  ^of  an  irregular 
form,  bearing  no  inscription,  occasionally  quite  plain, 
and  'in  any  L  having  "onl/a  few  indisLl  and  Linl 
telligible  symbols:  that  of  the  Sun,  or  a  star  is  most 
common ;  and  those  of  the  Ungam  (?),  the  crescent,  and 
figures  of  animals  may  be  traced.'  The  Colonel's  speci- 
mens  were  chiefly  procured  in  South  India :  others  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  Sunderbans  :  and  many  were  found 
at  Behat  (fig.  14). 

But  the  few  selected  specimens  in  Col.  Stacy's 
collection,  figs.  25 — 29)  yield  more  food  for  speculation 
than  the  nearly  smooth  pieces  above  alluded  to.  On  all 
these  we  perceive  the.  symbol  of  the  Sun  to  be  the 
faintest  of  those  present :  in  two  instances  (figs.  28,  29) 
it  is  superposed  by  symbols  which  may  be  hence  con- 
cluded to  be  more  recent.  These  are,  severally,  the 
Chaitya,  the  tree,  the  Swastika,  and  the  human  figure  ; 
besides  which,  in  fig.  26,  we  have  the  elephant,  the  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  symbols  of  figs.  34 — 37.  They  are  all 
stamped  on  at  random  with  punches,  and  may  naturally 
be  interpreted  as  the  insignia  of  successive  dynasties 
authenticating  their  currency. 

In  one  only,  fig.  30,  does  there  appear  any  approach 


^  Their  average  weight  is  fifty  graiiiB,  or  the  same  as  the  i[Ek  fank  {s^  3  mdthas) 
of  the  ancient  Hind(i  metrology.  Indeed  the  word,  ^^U(l^  (ai^-iala^  <  mint,'  goes 
feac  to  prove  that  these  are  the  very  pieces  fabricated  for  circulation  under  that  name. 
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to  alphabetic  characters,  and  here  the  letters  resemble 
those  of  the  Lats,  or  of  the  Caves  in  the  West  of  India, 
the  most  ancient  written  form  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

[  In  further  Uliistration  of  the  symbols  impressed  upon  this 
crude  money,  I  insert  copies  of  some  novel  emblems  that  occur 
on  a  similar  class  of  primitively-adjusted  weights  of  silver  in  the 
collection  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  These  specimens  of 
the  introductory  phase  of  the  moneyer's  art  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  different  section  of  the  continent  of  India  to 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public ;  some  of 
their  devices  probably  shadow  forth  the  emblems  of  a  sea- 
board kingdom ;  but  the  varieties  are  otherwise  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  system  of  this  simply-formed  currency  was 
as  wide -spread,  as  its  products  are  proved  to  have  been 
ample. 


With  a  view  to  test  the  authoritative  issue- weight  of  these  ' 

*  [  This  is  probably  the  most  fitting  place  to  insert  a  brief  note  on  ancient  Indian 
weights  for  gold  and  silver,  condensed  from  Colebrooke's  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
*  Asiatic  Researches.'  The  lowest  division  of  the  Hindti  scneme  is  the  trasarenu  or 
vansl  defined  as  a  ^*  very  small  mote  which  may  be  discerned  in  a  sun-be^  passing 
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punch-marked  pieces  of  silver,  I  have  examined  in  detail  the 
extended  series  of  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and  selected 
for  trial  only  those  examples  that  appeared  to  be  un-abraded 

throngh  a  lattice:    it  is  further  described  by  medical  writers  as  comprising  30 

paramdnu  or  atoms." 

8  trasarenu  =  1  liktha^  or  *•  minute  poppy-seed.' 

3  liksha  ss  1  r4ja  aher-shapa^  or  /  black  mustard-seed.' 

3  rdja  aher^ahapa  ss  1  gaura  aher-^hapOf  or  *  white  mustard-seed.' 
^jgaura  aher^ahapa  sb  1  yava^  or  >  middle-sized  barley-corn.' 

3  yava  ss  1  kriahnala,  or  '  seed  of  the  ganjlu' 

This  last  is  the  lowest  denomination^  in  general  use,  and  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  raUi,.  CrattiHJ  which  denotes  the  red  seed,  as  kriahnala  inoicates  the  olack 
seed,  of  the'  gar^d,'creefeT.  The  jewellers'  rati  is  rated  as  smiths,  of  a  carat.  The 
averafe,  taken  from  the  seeds  themseWes,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  gives  1  grain 
and  -^ths. 

A  rattikd  is  also  said  to  be  eaual  to  4  grains  of  rice  in  the  husk,  and  by  others  is 
stated  to  correspond  with  two  large  baney-corns.  Mr.  Colebrooke  goes  on  to 
remark,  "  Notwithstanding^  this  apparent  uncertainty  in  the  comparison  of  a  seed  of 
the  gat^d  to  other  productions  of  nature,  the  weight  of  a  raktikd  is  weU  determined 
by  practice,  and  is  tne  common  medium  of  comparison  for  other  weights." 

Weights  of  gold. 
6  kriahnaht  OT  raktikda  «=  1  mdsha. 

16  mdahaa  =»  1  karaha,  akaha  toldka^  or  au/ver$w» 

4  karahaa  or  nicvrfuu     =  1  p<Ua  or  niahka, 
10  palaa  ss=  1  dharana. 

Some  authorities  give  6  auvemaa  as  1  pala. 

Weights  of  silver. 
2  raktikda  &»  1  ntdaha, 

16  mdshaa  ss  1  dharana  or  purana, 

10  dharanaa  «:  1  aatamdna  or  pala. 

A  karahOf  or  80  raktikda,  of  copper  is  called  a  pana  or  kdraha^patta. 

Four  rarieties  of  mdahaa  are  also  noticed,  three  of  5,  4  and  16  raktikda  respec- 
tiTely,  and  a  fourth  (the  *  mdaha  of  silver}  consisting  of  2  raktikda.  The  author 
proceeds  to  note  further  modifications  of  tnese  weights,  which  need  not  be  cited  in 
detail ;  but  it  is  important  to  mark  the  definition  of  the  dindr,  as  the  term  will  be 
found  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  referred  to  in  the  body  of 
this  work.  **  108  auvemaa  or  tolakaa  of  gold  are  said  to  constitute  an  urubhitahana^ 
pala,  or  dindra."  .... 

'*  Gop&la  Bhatt&  also  states  other  weights,  without  mentioning  by  what  classes 
they  are  used.    I  suspect' an  error  in  the  statement,  because  it  reduces  tne  mdaha  to  a 
very  low  denomination,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  jewellers'  weight. 
6  rdjikda  {raktikda)  =i  1  mdaha,  hema  or  vdnaka, 

4  mdahaa  i^  1  tanka,  aala,  or  dharana. 
2  tankaa                    mm  1  kona. 

2  konaa  ^  1  karaha. 

Probably  it  should  be  raktikda  instead  of  rdjikda,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
with  the  weights  subjoined,  giving  24  rettUeda  for  one  dharana  in  bota  statements. 
It  also  corresponds  with  the  Tables  in  the  *  Ayin-i  Akbcri '  (iii.,  04,)  where  a  tdnk  of 
24  rettia,  fixed  at  10  barley-corns  to  the  retti,  contains  240  barley-corns ;  and  a 
mdaha  of  8  rettia,  at  7}  barley-corns  each,  contains  60  rettia  ;  consequently,  4  mdshaa 
are  equal  to  one  tanka,  as  in  the  preceding  table ;  and  6  jewellers'  rettia  are  equal  to 
8  doiH)le  rettia  as  used  by  goldsmiths.  The  same  author  (Gop&la  Bhatt&)  observet 
that  weights  are  thus  stated  in  astronomical  books : 

2  large  barley-corns  =  1  seed  of  the  gunja. 

3  gunjda  =  1  baUa. 

8  ball€U  =s  1  dharana. 

2  dharanaa  s=r  1  alaka. 

1000  alakaa  ^  1  dhatdka." 
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and  un-oxydized ;  the  result  of  the  weighment  of  ten  such 
samples  gives  an  average  of  52*98  grains,  the  highest  total 
being  64,  the  lowest  52  grains, — ^while  four  specimens  out  of  the 
ten  were  exactly  balanced  at  53  grains.  Of  the  circular,  or 
rounded-off  specimens,  the  average  was  somewhat  lower,  but 
many  of  these  equally  came  up  to  the  53  grains ;  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  composed  is,  however,  clearly  debased  below  the 
standard  of  their  less  advanced  prototypes. 

Next  presents  itself  a  series  of  sections  of  metal,  which  may 
either  be  of  earlier  or  of  later  date  than  the  above.  They  ap- 
pear more  primitive  in  their  crudity  of  make,  but  seem  more 
definitively  developed  in  their  stamp.  They  take  the  shape  of 
mere  divisions  of  a  bar  of  silver,  -y^ths.  by  -j^ths.  of  an  inch, 
into  lengths  of  something  less  than  half-an-inch,  and  are  occa- 
sionally rounded  off  at  the  ends.  Unlike  the  cognate  series, 
they  are  marked  by  a  single  stamp  only,  which  occupies  one 
superficies  and  represents  two  connected  balls,  forming  probably 
such  portion  of  the  die,  seen  in  No.  33,  as  their  surfaces  were 
broad  enough  to  receive  the  impress  of.  The  best  specimen  of 
this  somewliat  rare  claas  weighs  24-5  grams. 

And  here  I  would  notice  a  considerable  advance  in  the  art  of 
coining,  and  one  that  successfiilly-  illustrates  the  independent 
local  progress,  reminding  us  of  the  parallel  incused-square  of 
many  of  the  early  Greek  medals.  In  this  instance,  the  square 
die  is  driven  home  upon  one  surface  so  as  to  give  the  coin 
a  concavo-convex  form,  while  the  opposite  face  remains  blank.' 

The  tale  of  shellB,  compared  to  weight  of  silyer,  is  quoted  as  follows  from  the 
*  Zilavati :  * 

20  kaparddkat  (shells,  cowries)      ss  1  kdkini, 
4  kdkini*  ss  1  pana,  kdrahapana^  or  k&rahikm* 

16  paras  ( =«  1  purana  of  shells)  =s  1  bherma  of  silver. 

16  bhermat  sa=  1  niahka  of  silver. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  one  shell  is  valued  at  1  raktikd  of  copper ;  one  pana  of  shells 
at  1  pana  of  copper;  and  6\panaa  at  one  iolaka  of  silver,  wnich  is  equal  in  weight 
to  one  pana  of  copper.  And  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  comparative  value  of 
silver,  copper,  and  snells,  is  nearly  the  same  at  this  time  (1799)  ''as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Bh&fikara."— *  ^m^tV;  i2M»<ircA^V  v.,  91.] 

*  [  Though,  in  some  instances,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  had  been  designed  to 
produce  a  crude  device  on  the  convex  surface,  as  is  common  in  many  of  the  Greek 
examples.] 
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The  sjnubol  within  the  square  has  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
quatrefoil.  These  coins  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unpublished :  I 
have  never  met  with  any  iq  the  entire  course  of  my  own  some- 
what comprehensive  search  after  local  antiquities,  nor  am  I 
aware  from  what  section  of  the  country  the  examples  I  quote 
were  obtained ;  they  now  form  part  of  the  late  Lord  Auckland's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  composed  of  silver 
considerably  alloyed,  and  weigh  from  thirty-five  up  to  forty-one 
grains. 

The  other  silver  varieties  of  early  date  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  Prinsep's  text,  so,  without  further  interruption, 
I  resume  the  sequel  of  his  observations. '] 

From  the  above  original  seem  to  have  descended  two 
distinct  families,  of  which  one  was  produced  by  the 
hammer  and  die,  the  other  by  casting  in  a  mould.  Of 
the  latter — easily  recognizable  by  the  depth  of  relief ;  the 
projecting  keel  on  the  margin,  shewing  where  the 
moulds  were  united ;  and  the  greater  corrosion  due  to 
the  softness  of  the  cast  metal ; — ^we  have  various  groups 
and  sub-divisions,  but  most  of  them  agree  in  bearing  the 
Chaitya  for  their  obverse ;  sometimes — as  in  figs.  34,  35, 
36,  37 — ^with  the  addition  of  two  smaller  symbols,  like 
the  sign  of  Taurus  reversed. 

On  the  reverse,  we  have  frequently  a  dog  with  a 
collar  (and  bell?)  guarding  a  sword  or  'flag-staflf  of 
victory,'  (jaya-dhwaja'i)  figs.  20,  21,  34,  35,  36.  At 
other  times  an  elephant  (fig.  39) ;  a  bull  (37),  or  the 
sacred-tree  (15,  38);  and,  in  rarer  cases,  the  device  on 

>  [I  take  this  opportuni^  of  referring  to  certain  panch-marked  gold  coins  in 
Prinsep's  Collection  in  the  Bntish  Museum.^  These  seem  to  he  of  a  far  more  modem 
date  than  the  specimens  of  the  silver  series :  they  are  impressed  with  punch  dies, 
hearing  devices  of  a  more  recent  character  and  execution,  and  usually  display  a  super- 
struck  legend  consisting  of  four  characters  only  partially  intelligible.  The  locality 
of  their  discovery  is  not  noted ;  the  weights  of  the  four  specimens  are  as  follow : 
67-6,  680,  68-3,  and  68-3.]  . 
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both  sides  is  changed,  as  in  40,  41.  Figs.  18,  42,  and 
43,  (in  the  latter  of  which  the  elephant  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  Deva-nagari  letter,)  are  of  the  cast 
species ;  to  which  also  belongs  the  multi-symbolic  coin, 
fig.  18  of  the  last  plate,  and  its  fellows  of  former  plates. 
The  leaden  coin,  49,  is  also  cast,  but  it  is  probably  a 
forgery  from  some  copper  original. 

[  Further  examples  and  varieties  of  the  general  series  of  cast 
coins  have  since  come  to  light,  to  which  I  refer  here  merely  to 
exemplify  how  diversified  both  the  types  and  fabric  of  these 
early  pieces  were,  and  the  time  that,  in  consequence,  must 
reasonably  be  conceded  to  have  elapsed  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  this  system  of  coinage.  We  have 
no  sufficient  data  for  separating  the  locality  of  their  issue  from 
the  ordinary  field  of  the  collateral  mintage  of  die-struck  coins ; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  sites  of  discovery,  they 
would  almost  appear  to  have  been  parallel  improvements  upon 
the  primitive  punch-marked  weights  of  metal :  that  they  pro- 
gressed in  their  own  independent  development,  may  however  be 
admitted,  from  the  advanced  character  of  the  outward  form,  and 
the  superior  treatment  of  the  devices,  of  the  later  specimens. 

As  might  be  expected,  they  altogether  fail  to  afibrd  any 
proximate  solution  of  the  intentional  standard  under  which  they 
were  put  forth,  as  the  weights  vary  to  a  marked  degree.  "Well- 
preserved  examples  of  No.  37,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
range  from  49  to  64,  65,  and  68  grains,  while  specimens  of 
No.  34  vary  from  64  to  74  grains. 

I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  into  any  minutisD 
in  illustration  of  the  various  classes  of  cast  coins,  but  I  would 
refer  to  a  somewhat  curious  division  of  the  manufacture,  in  the 
shape  of  coins  cast  in  copper  or  bronze,  with  the  one  side  left 
altogether  blank.  I  infer  that  Nos.  30,  31,  pi.  xv.,  *  Ariana 
Antiqua,'  are  of  this  description,  though  Prof.  Wilson  does  not 
notice  the  method  of  formation. 
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However,  I  have  a  coin  of  Mr.  Bayley's  now  before  me, 
which  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  process  employed  for  its  pro- 
duction. These  pieces  are  further  interesting,  though  perplex- 
ing, in  the  fact  that,  though  so  crude  and  normal  in  their  fabric, 
they  exhibit  legends,  in  the  old  L&t  character,  of  excellent 
execution  and  some  pretension.  The  piece  imder  reference  bears 
the  letters  ^M^ll^il  or  yiMJn<4l  with  the  '  Taurus '  symbol 
below  and  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  above  the  writing. 
I  myself  have  a  coin  of  this  class,  the  legend  of  which  responds, 
though  unsatifactorily  to  the  modem  Sanscrit  letters  |^i||4^^.] 

Of  the  second  branch,  or  die-struck  coins,  we  have 
also  several  sub-divisions :  I.  The  peculiar  bronze-metal 
(  Ayodhya  ?)  coins  of  Behat  in  the  last  plate ;  to  which 
belongs  44,  with  the  '  tree '  symbol,  and  a  sitting  dog  on 
the  obverse.  II.  A  group,  (figs.  45,  46,  47,  [Ramadatasa\  ) 
having  a  horse  on  one  side,  similar  to  Lieut.  Conolly's 
coin  1,  pi.  XXV.  [vii.]  of  vol.  iii.  III.  The  ^  stag '  and 
Chaitya  coin,  (figs.  16,  48;  also,  figs.  1,  2,  and  6,  of 
pL  xviii.,  and  fig.  4,  of  pi.  xxv.  [vii.]  vol.  iii.) :  and,  IV. 
Those  square  rude  coins,  first  pointed  out  by  Masson, 
having  an  elephant  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  (dog)  on  the 
other,  with  the  characteristic  Chaitya  symbol:  figs.  50 
and  51  of  this  kind,  are  fi:om  the  Ventura  collection. 

Upon  most  of  the  latter,  or  die-struck,  species  are 
portions  of  inscriptions  in  the  Lat  character,  as  was  first 
clearly  determined  from  Lieut.  ConoUy's  coin  [vii.  fig.  1]. 
The  letters,  so  well  defined  on  that  type-coin,  may  be 
read  t'T^T^'R,  vidahevasa ;  [ftf^fJ^'RBr]  the  second  in  the 
list  there  given  was  converted  into  Tn^RPVf ;  the  third 
into  ^^l^d^M;  but  such  renderings,having  nothing,  beyond 
their  being  real  Sanskrit  words,  to  recommend  them,  are 
hardly  admissible.     In  the  same  manner,  nothing  can  be 
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made  of  the  combination  patama  dasata  of  fig.  45 ; 
pasaha  of  46  ;  or  ramahata  of  47  :  the  last  coin  is  curious, 
from  having  an  alligator  or  lizard  symbol,  similar  to  the 
sign  on  the  porcelain  ring  from  Behat  (fig.  1 .) 

In  explanation  of  the  absence  of  any  of  the  titles  of 
sovereignty  in  these  legends,  the  quotation  already  cited 
from  M.  Csoma's  Analysis  of  the  '  Dulva '  may  be  again 
brought  forward — ^that  under  the  symbols  of  the  ^  circle, 
deer,'  etc.  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  vihara  should 
be  inscribed ; — indeed  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  is 
singularly  applicable  to  this  group  of  coins ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  other  evidence,  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
Buddhist  coinage  was  struck  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
priesthood,  where  the  learning,  skill,  and  riches  of  the 
country  would  naturally  follow  their  attainment  of 
influence  and  ascendancy  over  princes  and  people.  The 
same  argument  may  account  for  the  imitation  of  Bactrian 
or  Indo-Scythic  devices  in  the  later  coins  of  the  series ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  Buddhism  prevailed  through 
these  countries  also,  and  a  constant  inter-communication 
must  have  been  consequently  kept  up.  How  far  the 
antiquity  of  the  first  Buddhist  groups  of  coins  may  have 
approached  the  epoch  of  Buddha  (544  b.c.)  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  their  assimilation  to  the  Indo-Scythio 
coins  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
genuine  Bactrian  dynasty,  perhaps  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  CJhristian  era. 

[In  regard  to  Prinsep's  '  second  branch/  or  die-struck  coins, 
I  have  also  a  few  observations  to  offer,  as  the  distinct  stages  of  im- 
puLsive  progress  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  more  accurate  classifi- 
cation and  separation  than  they  have  previously  been  subjected 
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to.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  instance,  the  practical  adaptation  of 
a  conventional  coinage  arose  out  of  the  introductory  definition  of 
fixed  weights  of  metal  as  the  ordinary  representatives  of  value ; 
and  the  early  punch-marked  pieces  of  silver  and  copper  authen- 
tically exemplify  the  transitional  phase  thus  far  advanced  beyond 
the  primitive  system  of  barter.  Whether  the  consecutive  sym- 
bols impressed  upon  their  surfaces  convey  the  insignia  of  dif- 
ferent djnoasties,  or  purport  to  be  no  more  than  the  trial  counter- 
stamps  of  subsequent  weighments — ^for  the  renewed  legalization 
of  the  pieces  either  in  other  kingdoms  or  during  the  reigns  of 
succeeding  potentates — ^we  need  not  stop  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that,  with  a  people  so  advanced  in  civilization  as  the 
Hindus  of  olden  time,  the  division  of  recognised  weights  of  silver 
and  copper  of  convenient  amount,  eflFectually  constituted  an  in- 
troductory circulating  medium  ;  and  the  fact  of  these  measures 
of  value  being  still  referred  to  as  weights,  and  not  as  definitive 
coins,  perhaps  simply  estabKshes  the  consistency  of  the  written 
law*  with  the  material  evidences  those  who  lived  under  it  have 
left  behind  them. 

The  copper  and  bronze  coins  illustrate  more  completely 
than  their  less  common  associates  of  the  superior  metal  the 
successive  rudiments  of  mechanical  development.  Their  earliest 
examples  diverge  but  slightly  from  the  original  crude  model ; 

^  [The  following  disconnected  extracts  from  Mann  indicate  pretty  clearly  that, 
eyen  u  there  were  absolutely  no  determinate  coinage,  there  were,  at  least,  ready  means 
of  liquidating  both  large  and  small  amounts.  Gold,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  to  this 
day,  rcceiTable,  in  Hind(i8t&n  proper,  by  weight  alone : — Chap.  viii.  Para.  131 :  *  Those 
names  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  weights,  which  are  commonly  used  among  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  worldly  business,  I  will  now  comprehensively  explain.'  The  text  then  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  weights  quoted  from  Colebrooke,  page  211.  Para.  138 :  *Now 
250  panas  are  declared  to  be  the  first  or  lowest  amercement,  500  the  mean,  and  1000 
the  highest.'  Para.  212 :  ^  Should  money  or  goods  be  given,'  etc.  Para.  213  :  'If  the 
money  be  delivered,'  etc.  Para.  318  :  *  He  who  steals  the  rope  or  the  wateipot  from  a 
well,  and  he  who  breaks  down  a  cistern,  shall  be  fined  a  m&sha  of  gold.'  Para.  330 : 
...  *  The  fine  shall  be  5  racticas  of  gold  or  silver.'  Para.  402 :  *■  Let  the  King 
make  a  regulation  for  market  prices.'  rara.  403  :  *  Let  all  weights  and  measures  bo 
well  ascertained  by  him,  and  once  in  six  mouths  let  him  re-examine  them.'  Para. 
404 :  *  The  toll  at  a  ferry  is  1  pana  for  an  empty  cart,  ^  a  pana  for  a  man  with  a  load. 
\  pana  for  a  beast  used  m  agriculture,  or  for  a  woman,  and  |  otapana  for  an  unloaded 
man.'  Para.  404:  'The  King  should  order  each  man  of  the  mercantile  class  to 
practice  trade,  or  money  lending,'  etc. — Sir  W.  Jones :  *  Institutes  of  HindCi  Law ;  or, 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu/  Workn.  vol.  iii.l 
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for  though  the  one  die  continues  to  shew  a  gradual  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  contremarques,  the  lower  surface  of 
the  coin  is  still  left  blank.^  Next  we  perceive  the  incipient 
indication  of  a  reverse,  arising,  possibly,  out  of  the  necessity 
for  a  sort  of  catch  on  the  smooth  anvil  which  hitherto  appears 
to  have  been  employed.  This  innovation  also  may  be  detected 
in  its  various  scales  of  elaboration,  from  the  rough  intaglio 
needed  to  fix  the  planchet,  up  to  the  nearly  complete  device 
of  Nos.  45,  46 :  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Behat  coins,  the  object  in  view  may  be  seen  to  have  been  more 
simply  attained  by  the  convex  surface  given  to  the  reverse  of 
the  piece.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  out  this  subject  more  at 
large :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  this  section  of  Hindust&n 
its  own  metallic  records  efficiently  prove  the  self-instruction 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  several  steps  in  invention  which  led 
to  the  final  production  of  the  excellent  silver  coins  of  Amogha. 
To  the  evidence  derived  from  manipidative  indications 
may  be  added  those  of  the  designs  and  treatment  of  the 
die-devices,  which  in  like  degree  evince  independent  thought. 
The  Indian  figures  follow  the  ideal  models  of  their  own  land, 
and  bear  no  trace  of  the  conventionalities  of  Greek  art.  The 
devices,  though  at  times  rising  far  above  mediocrity,  affect  only 
local  associations,  and  are  as  free  from  all  symptom  of  imitation 
of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  Greek  mint-masters  as  their 
details  are  deficient  in  the  boldness  and  fr'eedom  of  the  classic 
dies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re-productive  process  can  be 
traced  in  all  its  degradations  at  a  subsequent  period — ^when  the 
indigenous  races  came  to  supersede  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bactrian-Greeks  ;  and  the  contrast  shews  how  very  different  was 
the  action  of  the  downward  course,  among  the  same  people,  in 
copying  foreign  prototypes — ^in  opposition  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  their  own  accepted  models.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  Satrap  coins  previously  noticed  as  imitated 

\  [  CoinB  found  on  the  Jamn& — ^haying  a  stag  derico  and  the  legend  BamaUuay 
— with  their  modifications,  etc.] 
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from  the  hemidrachmas  of  Strato ;  *  to  the  Minerva  Promachos 
on  the  Saur&shtran  coins ; '  or  to  the  profile  on  the  Gupta  silver 
money.' 

Nos.  50,  51,  pi.  XX.,  and  their  cognate  series  pertaining 
to  a  more  westerly  division  of  the  country,  are  peculiarly 
instructive  in  their  approximation  to  the  standard  type  of  the 
copper  coins  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon  (pi.  xxvii.,  figs.  6, 
7,  8,  9).  Prinsep  has  elsewhere  remarked  upon  this  assimi- 
laiioh,  which,  however.  Prof.  Wilson  seems  somewhat  inclined 
to  disavow,  when  he  observes,  'They  are  both  rude  lumpa 
of  copper,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  nothing  else  in  common ; 
and  the  style  of  the  Greek  coins,  however  barbarous,  is 
very  superior  to  these  Buddhist  coins.'  Whatever  the  merit 
of  the  execution,  there  remains  the  more  important  ques- 
tion whether  these  so-entitled  'Buddhist  coins'  are  imitations 
of  the  Greek  mintages,  or  whether  the  Greek  money  of 
analogous .  type  represents  an  improvement  upon  the  indi- 
genous currency.  I  myself  should  certainly  lean  towards  the 
latter  deduction.  I  find  an  example^  of  the  earliest  form  of 
oblong  sections  of  copper,  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  an 
elephant,  of  a  character  similar  to  the  ordinary  reverse  of  the 
Buddhist  coins,  associated  with  the  'Taurus'  symbol  so  frequent 
on  the  Eastern  series.  Next  I  woidd  refer  to  the  limited  and 
imperfect  mechanical  execution  of  the  Buddhist  coins ;  in  that 
they  indicate  a  compromise  short  of  a  perfect  coin,  having  the 
upper  face  struck  inwards  with  a  square  die  of  less  superficial 
extent  than  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  piece,  which  punch  is 
seemingly  driven  home,  with  a  view  to  communicate  through  the 
metallic  texture,  a  certain  degree  of  convex  protrusion,  which 
has  the  efiect  of  filling  in  the  cavities  of  the  device  on  the 
reverse,  the  die  for  which,  as  has  been  previously  shewn  in  other 

*  [  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  Tii.  of  1864.] 
a  [  PI.  xxvii.,  fig.  8,  9.] 

3  [PI.  iv.,  fig;  20,  and  pi.  xxvii.,  figs.  10,  11,  12.] 

*  [  BritiBh  Museum,  weight,  40  grs.] 
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specimens,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  anvil,  with  an 
intaglio  engraved  upon  its  surface,  than  that  of  a  second  die, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  Bactria^-Qreek 
coins,  on  the  other  hand,  though  nearly  assimilating.in  many  of 
their  details,^  take  higher  ground  in  the  scale  of  art,  hot  only  in 
teclmic  merit,  but  more  definitively ;  inasmuch  as  their  obverse 
and  reverse  dies,  if  not  uniform  and  exactly  opposed  on  the  two 
surfaces,  are  of  broader  expanse  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
metal  to  be  impressed,  and  they  are  equally  raised  in  the 
gradations  of  the  ordinary  advance  of  coinage,  in  exhibiting 
legends,  the  vernacular  transcript  of  which,  at  least,  there  woiild 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  local  mint-masters  imitating,  had 
the  indigenous  coins  been  derivatives  from  the  Greek  stock. 

In  brief,  the  simple  rule  for  the  test  of  all  thjBse  questioBS^ 
would  be  that,  while  there  may  well  be  retrogression  in  artistic 
execution,  there  will  seldom  be  oblivion  of  mechanical  adap- 
tations when  once  commimicated. 

4 

Another  argument  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  against  the 
priority  of  the  Greek  examples  of  these  associate  mintages  is, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  square  form  of  piece  was  opposed  to  the 
home  practice  of  the  western  nations,  while  it  was  a  natural 
sequence  in  the  order  of  local  coinages. 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Bumouf  and  Wilson  d-propoa 
to  Prinsep's  first  enquiry  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  art  of  coin- 
ing among  the  people  of  India  (p.  53),  but  I  have  reserved  any 
observations  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  till  I  could  illustrate 
their  tenor  in  direct  connexion  with  the  figured  exemplars  whose 
fabric  and  execution  should  vindicate  my  deductions. 

Prof.  Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  hesitates  to  admit  the  origi- 
nality or  independence  of  the  local  development  of  this  art, 
though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  he  might  well  have  afforded  to 
express  a  more  authoritative  judgment  in  favour  of  the  inventive 

^  [  The  weights  of  the  two  classes  assimilate  closely, — four  good  specimens  of  the 
'elephant'  and  Mion'  coins  in  the  British  Museum  wei^h  severally,  181,  191,  193, 
and  201  grains.    Two  undamaged  coins  of  Agathocles  give  183  ana  194  grs.] 
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claims  of  the  race  whose  literature  he  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  make  known  to  the  European  world  of  modem  days !  I,  for 
my  part,  have  no  reserve  in  conceding  to  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Hindust&n  a  creative  and  improving  faculty,  such  as  sufficed  to 
produce,  without  any  apparent  foreign  aid,  such  specimens  of 
mint  workmanship  as  may  fairly  be  designated  complete  coins. 

The  shades  and  gradations  of  this  progress  towards  the 
mechanism  of  what  we  understand  by  coined  money,  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  collateral  eflForts  of  invention  the  different 
series  display,  each  in  its  own  order  and  degree.  Had  India 
waited  for  Ghreek  art  to  teach  it  how  to  fabricate  money,  India's 
exhumed  produce  should  have  betrayed  to  us  nothing  short  of 
coins  of  full  die-struck  maturity.  As  I  have  before  remarked, 
to  whatever  point  artistic  execution  might  chance  to  advance, 
the  country  so  instructed  was  not  likely  to  have  degenerated 
to  the  more  crude  and  imperfect  processes  of  undeveloped 
science.  Once  learnt,  the  combination  of  the  two  dies  was  but 
little  more  difficult  than  the  application  of  one ;  and  certainly 
its  simplicity  and  effectiveness  would  recommend  it  far  beyond 
the  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  process  of  a  separate  casting 
for  each  individual  piece,  or  any  other  of  the  initial  efforts 
towards  the  production  of  money,  eventually  so  far  perfected 
in  situ,  that  modem  civilization  rests  content  with  pieces  but 
little  improved  upon  the  form  thus  early  adopted. 

Having  disposed  so  far  of  the  internal  evidence  bearing  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  these  early  coinages,  it  is  needful 
to  examine  to  what  extent  the  literature  of  the  country  con- 
tributes material  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  initial 
phase  of  Indian  money.  The  solution  of  this  question  unfor- 
tunately depends  upon  the  due  definition  of  a  second  problem  : 
that  is,  the  age  of  the  work  from  which  we  draw  the  scant 
testimony  immediately  available. 

Prof.  Wilson*  is  of  opinion  that  the  Laws  of  Manu,  though 

*  [I  annex  some remarlu  with  which  Prof.Wilaon  has  farored  me,  in  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  the  date  of  Mann :  "  Sir  William  Jones'  estimate  of  the  date  of  Manu, 
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disfigured  by  interpolations,  and  only  cast  into  their  present 
form  in  about  200  B.C. — are  still  entitled  to  date  many  authentic 
portions  of  their  text  from  800  B.C.  The  passages  relating  to 
money  and  fines  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books/  though  incon- 
sistently contrasted  in  the  translation,  sufficiently  accord  in  the 
original  version,  where  any  absolute  equivalent  for  the  term 
*  money'  is  altogether  wanting.  If  it  be  permissible,  therefore, 
to  accept  these  passages  as  veritable  portions  of  the  original, 
we  may  infer,  that,  at  or  about  800  B.C.,  the  Hindus  were 
already  in  possession  of  such  a  scheme  of  exchange  as  re- 
cognised the  use  of  fixed  and  determinate  weights  of  metal, 
not  only  as  general  equivalents  and  measures  of  value ;  but 
further,  that  the  system  had  already  advanced  so  far  as  to 
adopt  small  and  convenient  sections  of  metal  into  the  category 
of  current  money;  and  that  the  punch-marked  pieces  of  the 
Plates  may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  first  germs  of  improved 
commercial  and  fiscal  aptitude,  expressed  by  the  transitional 
movement  from  normal  weights  to  absolute  coins.' 

I  conclude  these  digressions  from  the  original  text  of  mj 


eight  centnries  before  Christy  is  based  upon  a  Yery  fanciful  and  inconclusive  analogy, 
and  not  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever.  In  fact,  the  Laws  of  Manu  are  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  of  very  different  ages ;  many  are  word  for  word  the  same  as  the 
Sutras  of  some  of  the  oldest  Rishis.  There  are  various  unquestionable  proofs  of 
high  antiquity  : — the  people  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the  Dravifas  of  the  South  were 
not  Hindds  when  one  passage  was  written ;  and  Caldwell  places  Dravifa  civilisation 
through  the  Br&hmans  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Christ ; — there  is  no  mention  of, 
or  allusion  to,  Siva  or  Krishna,  which  places  the  work  before  the  *Mah&bh&rat'; — 
there  is  evident  familiarity  with  the  Ycdas,  persons  and  legends  being  alluded  to 
not  found  anywhere  else.  All  such  passages  I  could  consent  to  consider  at  least  as 
old  as  800  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  references  to  the  merit  of 
Ahmad  *  non-injury  of  animal  life/  and  these  are  probably  later  than  Buddhism — 
and  there  is  mention  of  the  Chinas,  a  name  that  Sinologues  say  is  not  older  than 
two  centuries  before  Christ ;  but  this  may  be  an  interpolation.  However,  I  should 
think  the  work  may  have  been  put  together  about  that  time,  although  very  much  of 
it  is  a  great  deal  older.*'] 

1  [Paras.  120,  140,  151,  159,  166,  169,  212,  213,  215,  220,  284,  298  (307?),  819, 
330,  361,  392,  393,  and  page  399.] 

'  [  I  abstain  from  definitively  quoting  the  following  passage  among  my  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  coined  money  in  India  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Greeks,  as  I  am  aware 
that,  though  some  transitions  render  xf^M^t^A  kwriptdfijio'caf  by  *  numtraiA  peeuniA,* 

?et  other  authorities  seem  to  disavow  such  an  interpretation: — Mitford,  v.,  418; 
'hirlwall'e  '  History  of  Greece,'  vii.,  53 ;  Arrian.  p.  455,  {Ed,  Buchon,  '  Panth^n 
Litt^raire'). — Cks    JA  ^cAa^cy  ffSi;  rp  ir^Xtl  *AA/((iy8pos,  fJKTiya  iiTfrpinoXtp  cTxcv 
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author  by  the  exhibition  of  a  wood-cut  of  an  entirely  new  epeciea 
of  coin  discovered  in  the  Him&laya  mountains  near  Almorah,  and 
forwarded  by  the  finder,  with  two  others  of  nearly  similar  device, 
to  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot. 


Sk 


The  coin  represented  in  the  cut  will  be  seen  to  bear  the 
Buddhist  emblems  of  the  Stag  and  Bo-Tree,  associated  with  the 
legend  Hmi^nV  Siva-datasa — a  second  specimen  having  the 
central  device  figured  under  No.  2 ;  bears  similarly  the  Stag  and 
Bo-tree  insignia  on  its  margin ;  accompanied  with  "the  letters 
tlf^trr  .  ■  The  imperfectly  developed  reverses  of  these  coins, 
the  produce,  like  others  previously  described,  of  an  engraved 
anvil,  also  bear  Buddhist  devices.] 

INB0-8CTTHIC  COINS  (EESUMED). 
(pi.  xxi.) 

Having  disposed,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
earlirat  Hindu  coins,  we  must  now  return  to  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  reader 
through  the  promised  line  of  connection  into  the  second 
great  field  of  Hindu  imitation. 

■    Enough  has  been  said  on  former  occasions  of  the 
two  principal  families  of  this  type,  the  Zadphises  and  the 

4  tdS  Xtlfk^v  X^pa  (Erofui  ir  if  iriKti  Sirli/iara)    nl    tt    wiXai  alirf  liwlyDrTW 
wpoairfom,   ml    ol   ohctm    toC    TJ^tOm    tJ    t*  xP*/""'"    4»Tjp(Bfiil<ror  ■    ml  toIj 
iKi^arrat  firri  ir^nv  tyarrtt  iiHirrBr.— AiriaD,  boolu  vi.  and  iti.,  ed.  Anut.  17f>T.] 
*  VnloLlliuA  Icgendnm  conjicit  hrapiBiiiyra. 
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Kanerkos  groups;  but  with  a  view  of  systematizing  a 
little  the  information  already  obtained ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  a  few  new  and  very  beautiful  coins 
lately  added  to  our  list,  I  have  collected  in  the  present 
plate  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Kanerkos  Mithraics, 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  titles  of 
rao  and  rao  nana  rao. 

With  the  most  common  obverse  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
family — a  raja  clad  in  the  Tartar  coat,  and  inscribed 
PAo  KANHPKi  (fig.  3) — I  have  traced  on  the  copper  coins,  as 
well  as  on  the  gold  ones,  the  foUowtiig  series  of  reverses, 
NANO  (for  nanaia)^  nanao,  mao,  mispo,  mitpo.  miopo.mipa.aspo, 
oKPo,  and  a  word  not  very  clearly  made  out  on  fig.  8, 
oAAo.  Of  these  the  explanations  have  been  already  at- 
tempted (pp.  126,  etc.):  mithro^mitro^miro^  are  but  varieties 
of  mithra^  *  the  Sim,'  whose  effigy  on  the  genuine  Greek 
coins  of  Kanerkos  is  plainly  entitled  haios.  I  have  con- 
jectured okro  to  be  intended  for  arka^  the  Sanskrit  name 
of  the  *  Sun ; '  and  his  four-armed  effigy  in  fig.  7, — more 
beautifully  developed  on  the  gold  coin  fig.  1,  an  unique 
obtained  by  Karamat  'Ali  ,at  Kabul, — confirms  this 
opinion.  Athro  has  been  before  stated  to  be  the  Zend 
word  for  the  igneous  essence  of  the  Sim ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  a  fiame  depicted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  figures 
bearing  this  epithet,  in  fig.  6  and  in  fig.  2,^  a  very 
pretty  little  gold  coin,  for  which  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Kardmat  'All.     Nanaia^  remaining  feminine  in  nana  of 

^  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  added  this  variety  from  a  fine  gold  coin. 

*  [As  notices  regarding  ancient  coinages  are  rare  and  infrequent  in  the  Sanskrit 
authors,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  extracting  an  interesting  note  of  Prof. 
Wilson's,  dmpropos  to  these  Kanerki  pieces :  — *'  Although  not  connected  with  the 
history  of  Kanerki  or  his  innovations,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term 
JVana  on  his  coins  may  serve  to  elucidate  some  points  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature.    We  find,  for  example,  in  the  play  called  '  Mrich-chakati,'  in  a  Pr&krit 

15 
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fig.  4,  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  Persian  Diana,  or  the 
Moon : — and,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Brahmanical 
mythology,  this  deity  is  made  masculine  in  nanao  and 
MAO — the  ^n^  mas  (^  lunus  'J  of  the  Hindus — and  on  his 
efiigy  in  fig.  9,  (as  in  former  drawings  in  vol.  iii.,)  the 
horns  of  the  moon  are  seen  to  project  fi:om  behind  his 
shoulders. 

The  same  devices  in  every  respect  are  continued  upon 
several  succeeding  coins  of  the  rao  nano  rao  series.  The 
chief  varieties  of  the  obverse  of  these  are  given  in  figs. 
2,  and  9  to  14.  The  order  in  which  they  should  be 
placed  is  necessarily  doubtful;  but,  judging  from  the 
comparative  perfection  of  the  Grecian  letters,  the  *  couch- 
lounger,'  fig.  9,  and  the  ^  elephant-rider,'  fig.  10,  should 
have  precedence  over  the  rest. 

Fig.  9,  from  the  Ventura  collection,  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  '  couch  lounger.'  He  has  a  '  glory '  extended  around  his  body,  as 
well  as  his  head,  and  his  titles,  rao  nano  rao  and  korano,  are  distinct ; 
but  the  name  is  unfortunately  missing,  no  more  than  00  being  visible. 

In  fig.  10  we  are  not  more  fortunate,  but  fix)m  the  succession  of 

paBsaire,  and  also  in  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  *  Mitakehara,'  the  word  HdnAka  used  to 
ngniij  a  coin.*  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  this  word  can  be  offered,  and  it  is,  in 
all  likelihood,  not  Sanskrit.  It  is  possibly,  therefore,  derived  from  the  Ndnd  of  the 
coins  of  Kanerki  or  his  successors,  from  which  Ndndka  would  be  regularly  formed. 
The  commentator  on  the  play  describes  a  Ndndka  as  a  coin  havinff  upon  it  the  figure 
of  Siva ;  a  description  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  coins  of  this  period.  If  this 
orinn  of  the  word  be  accurately  conjectured,  the  age  of  Yainawalkya's  legal  dicta, 
and  that  of  the  *  Mrich-chakati,'  must  be  subsequent  to  tne  era  of  Kanerki ;  and 
whatever  that  may  be,  they  will  be  of  a  less  remote  period  than  the  age  which 
popular  belief  assigns  to  them." — Ariuna  Antigua,  p.  364.] 

•  [  "  Sakdra,  H^  IQIUIIII  ^flf^    '  l^his  fllcher  of  broad  pieces,'  Act  1,  s.  1. 

The  comment  calls  Ndndka  (l|««|^'6wl  '  a  coin  with  the  mark  of  Siva.'  The 
text  of  the  '  Mitakshara '  directs  that  the  fabricators  of  false  coins  shall  be  punished, 
also  the  assayer  who  ffiv^  a  false  valuation.  *  The  falsifier  of  weights,  copper  grants, 
measures,  and  also  of  the  Ndndka;  *  and,  again,  '  the  assayer  of  NdndktUj  who  calls 
that  which  is  genuine  a  forgery,  or  fails  to  £tect  a  counterfeit,  is  to  be  punished  in 
the  highest  degree,  *  Mitakshara : '  Vyavahdra,  p.  80.  The  commentator  evidently 
considers  the  Ndndka  to  be  cither  a  gold  or  silver  coin,  as  he  explains  its  being 
false  or  forged  V?  to  signify  either  its  bearing  an  impression  different  from  that 
legally  struck,  or  its  being  adulterated  with  copper  and  the  like.'*] 
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o\  we  may  guess  the  word  to  be  OOHMO  or  oohpki  names  already 
known  on  the  gold  coins.  Some  of  the  Manikyala  '  elephant '  coins 
had  the  name  KEN  pano.  This  family  is  extremely  numerous,  and  is 
procurable  among  the  old  pice  of  every  bazdr  in  Upper  India. 

The  names  on  the  last  series,  figs.  11  to  14  are  illegible;  but  the 
letters  are  still  Greek.  The  first  three  specimens  are  selected  from  a 
number  in  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet,  to  exhibit  the  varieties  of  the  sitting 
posture,  and  its  gradual  transition  to  the  squat  position  of  the  Hindus. 
Tod  has  supposed  the  figure  in  a  coin  similar  to  fig.  11  to  be  Parthian ; 
but  what  he  there  took  for  a  bow,  was  evidently  the  ornamental  contour 
of  the  back  of  the  princess  '  throne  '  or  ttnhdsan.  Fig.  14  is  from  a 
coin  in  Col.  Smith's  possession. 

In  fig.  15  of  this  plate,  drawn  from  a  plaiater  cast  of  a  bronze 
embossed  chaprds  or  badge,  in  the  Ventura  collection,  we  may  conceive 
the  full  device  of  the  '  elephant  *  obverse  to  be  developed.  The  faidty 
proportion  of  the  rider  still  prevails :  the  flowing  fillets  to  the  head- 
dress ;  the  ankiLS  to  guide  the  animal ;  the  '  glory '  round  the  face,  are 
visible  in  both ;  but  the  name  is  wanting. 

Of  figs.  16  and  17 — the  former  from  Col.  Stacy's,  the  latter  from 
Col.  Smith's  cabinet — ^I  have  already  noticed  a  less  perfect  specimen 
while  descanting  on  the  earliest  Hindu  coins.  The  general  style  of  th& 
figures  on  both  faces  so  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Kanerkos  coins, 
that  I  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  them  as  imitations.  The  legend  has 
a  fourth  letter  very  distinct,  besides  some  less  distinct  on  the  left  hand 
yodhiydla  .  .  tajaya. 

INDO-SCYTHIC  AND  HINDU  LINK-COINS. 

(pi.  xxii.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  the  Kanerkos 
coins  have  a  Pehlvi  legend ;  although  the  collateral  series 
of  Kadphises,  which  possesses  so  many  attributes  in  com- 
mon with  them,  invariably  has  this  accompaniment. 
Considering  that  all  the  Bactrian  family  have  the  same, 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  place  Kadphises  as  the  last 
of  the  Pehlvi  series,  immediately  before  Kanerkos,^  and 
he  will  thus  follow  most  conveniently   the    Kadaphea 

1  They  must  have  been  nearly  contemporaneouB.  Lieut.  Cunningham  tells  me, 
he  has  just  ohtained  163  Kanerki  and  Kaaphises  copper  coins,  which  were  dug  up  in 
a  Tillage  near  Ben&rea.  The  proportions  of  each  ^pe  were  as  follows  :  Kadphisea 
and  *  bull/  12  ;  Kanerki,  60  ;  *  elephant-rider,'  48  ;  running  or  dancing  figure  on 
reverse,  13;  *  conch-lounger,*  13;  cross-legmd,  5 ;  squatted  figure  8 ;  and  undis- 
tinguishable,  4.  In  the  collections  from  the  Panj&b,  the  ill-executed  descendants  of 
the  '  bull '  reverse  predominate. 
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choranos  described  in  my  last  paper.  Indeed,  as  the 
word  Kadphises  never  occurs  except  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  name,  as  oohmo,  or  ookmo.  it  may  be  read  as 
a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  family — *  the  descendants 
of  Kadaphes.' 

Of  the  gold  coins  of  Kadphises,  two  varieties  only 
were  hitherto  known  to  us.  By  singular  good  fortune, 
Col.  Smith  has  met  with  a  third,  and  with  duplicates  of 
the  former  two,  in  the  common  bazar  of  Benares  !  His 
agent  purchased  the  three  which  are  engraved  at  the 
top  of  pi.  xxii.  from  a  sarraf,  who  said  they  were  sold  to 
him  two  years  ago  by  a  Marathf  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
City,  in  whose  family  they  must  doubtless  have  been 
hoarded  for  many  centuries,  for  their  character  precludes 
any  suspicion  of  their  genuineness.  Of  fig.  2,  I  have 
since  found  a  duplicate  in  Karamat  'All's  last  despatch  to 
myself :    fig.  3  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  Dr.  Martin  * 

1  The  May  number  of  the  *  Asiatic  Joarnal*  contains  an  announcement  of  the  safe 
arriyal  of  this  coin  and  of  the  collector  himself,  in  Italy.  Col.  Tod,  on  his  trayels, 
happily  found  and  translated  the  following  notice  from  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  Arch- 
teloeical  Society  of  Rome,  which  our  readers  will  read  with  ayidity,  although  in  &ct 
it  adds  nothing  new  to  our  information : — "  Dr.  Honigberger  has  returned  from  a  yoy- 
age  in  the  east,  laden  with  an  abundant  antiquarian  hanrest  of  most  important  medals. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  are  a  large  one  of  Demetrius ;  another,  yery  beautiful, 
and  in  fine  jprescryation,  of  Euthydemus;  and  a  third,  extremely  perfect,  of 
Hormusdas  ofthe  Sassanian  dynasty :  all  three,  it  would  appear,  hitherto  unknown 
finediteaj.  But  what  seems  to  us  to  merit  still  more  consideration,  is  a  similar 
monument,  with  the  name  of  a  king  Eadfise  written  in  Greek  characters.  Dr. 
Honigberger  discoyered  it  in  the  yicinity  of  K&bul ;  where,  in  a  smaU  wooden-case, 
amongst  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  earth,  he  found  a  little  silyer-box  containing  the 
above-mentioned  coin,  together  with  a  blackish  (or  dark-coloured)  Nerastra  (stone  in 
the  form  of  an  egg),  with  some  small  bones,  apparently  those  of  a  child.  Upon  the 
medal  is  the  bust  of  an  a^ed  man,  of  no  yery  noble  expression,  bald-headed,  in  a 
simple  ^rb,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  implement  resembling  a  hammer. 
Around  it  is  a  yery  distinct  inscription,  in  Greek  characters,  KAA^ISEG  BA2LAETC ; 
and,  less  well  presenred,  other  characters  resembling  MO.  (OOHMO.)  On  the 
reyerse  is  a  nak^  youth,  on  whose  head  are  traces  of  a  turban  or  cap,  (berretta,)  and 
an  inscription  in  Persian  characters  of  the  ancient  PehM  fcaratieri  Feraiani  dalF 
antieo  PehlviJ,  Honigberger  states,  that  he  has  other  medals  of  this  same  king, 
hitherto  unknown  to  history  and  numismatics.  Another  medal  in  gold,  which  the 
same  trayeller  left  with  an  amateur  of  antiquities  at  St.  Petersbureh,  shews  the 
entire  figure  of  a  similar  king,  armed  from  head  to  foot ;  and  in  tne  inscription. 
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extracted  from  the  Jaldlabad  tope^  depicted  in  Masson's 
pi.  xiii.,  vol.  iii. 

Fig.  1  is  as  yet  unique,  and  is  of  particular  interest,  firom  the 
style  of  the  obverse.  The  king  is  here  seen  in  a  Grecian  or  Eoman 
war-chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  driven  by  an  awriga  of  dimi- 
nutive proportions.  The  execution  is  very  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exaggeration  of  the  principal  figure.  The  inscription  is  quite 
perfect,  baciaeto  oohmo  kaa^ichc,  and,  on  the  reverse  is  a  long 
inscription  in  Pehlvf,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  interpret,  but  the 
commencement  seems  to  be  malahdo  kadiopaa.  .  .  .  The  symbols  are 
the  same  as  usual,  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  this  beautifdl  coin 
enables  us  to  note  the  flames  playing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  monarch, 
similar  to  those  on  the  effigy  of  Athro  in  the  last  plate,  and  to  those  on 
the  image  of  Buddha,  dug  up  by  Dr.  Gerard  at  £4bul,  (see  pi.  xxvi. 
[viii.]  vol.  iii.)  The  next  two  figures  (4,  5,)  of  the  present  plate 
remove  the  difficulty  I  have  hitherto  felt  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  '  bull '  reverse.  They  are  both  gold  coins  of  the  Ventura  collec- 
tion; on  the  obverse,  the  titles  rao  nano  rao  and  korano  are  visible; 
and  in  the  area  of  fig.  4,  what  appears  to  be  the  Sanskrit  syllable,  l| ; 
only  we  know  that  the  Sanskrit  of  that  ancient  period  was  of  a 
different  form.  But  the  reverse  of  these  is  what  we  should  particularly 
notice,  because  the  word  okpo  (in  one  coin  written  downwards,  in 
the  other  upwards,)  marks  the  'bull'  and  his  priest  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  Solar  worship,  and  not  to  the  Siva  of  the  Brahmanical 
creed. 

The  next  gold  coin.  No.  6,  requires  no  particular  notice,  nor  does 
fig.  8,  on  which  the  simple  title  pao  seems  to  designate  a  young 
prince;  but  the  three  following,  also  of  Gen.  Ventura's  superb  collection, 
must  arrest  us  for  a  moment. 

The  name  on  the  obverse  of  these  is  ohpki,  the  same  as  on  the 
If anikyala  small  gold  goins :  on  the  reverse,  fig.  7  shews  us  the  two 
radical  emblems,  Nanaia  and  Okro,  united  on  Uie  same  coin,  with  the 
four-pronged  symbol  between  them,  and  a  mysterious  triangle  above. 
This  little  coin  is  unique.  The  next,  fig.  9,  is  equally  curious,  though 
others  in  copper  have  been  met  with  by  Col.  Stacy.  The  epigraphe 
borne  by  these  is  apaokpo  which  I  suppose  to  mean  '  the  great  Sun; ' 
arda  or  arta  m  Ardeshir  and  ArtaxerxeSy  having  that  acceptation.  On 
the  copper  coins,  the  word  appears  corrupted  to  opo  okpo  and  this 
is  probably  the  epigraphe  of  the  dancing  figure  in  pi.  xxi. 

In  fig.  10,  the  name  of  the  Moon,  mag,  and  the  lunar  crescent,  are 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  to  that  being  the  correct  reading. 

And  now  we  come  at  last  to  the  main  object  to  which 


which  18  well  preserved,  the  Greek  characters  B  and  A  are  le|^ble.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  inan,  clothed,  with  a  homed  animal  before  him.  The  epigraph  on  this  is  like- 
wiM  in  tiie  ancient  Pehlvi  character. 
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this  essay  was  directed,  namely,  to  discover  the  prototype 
of  the  Kanauj  coins  in  those  of  Indo-Scythic  fabric. 

The  great  majority  of  what  are  called  the  Kanauj 
gold  coins  have,  on  the  obverse,  a  prince  standing 
precisely  in  the  attitude  of  Kadphises  and  Kanerkos. 
The  dress  alone  betrays  a  slight  variation,  being,  in  some 
instances,  almost  the  coat  and  trowsers  of  the  present 
day.  On  the  reverse  is  a  female  seated, — sometimes,  on  a 
couch,  more  frequently,  in  the  native  fashion, — ^holding  in 
her  left-hand  a  cornucopia,  in  her  right  a  pasa  or  *  noose.' 
This  class  of  coin  has  long  been  known.  A  brass  pot, 
containing,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  of  them,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Hugli,  ten  miles  above  Calcutta,  some  years 
ago.  Twenty-four  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
an  equal  number  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  a  portion  to  the 
India  House;  the  remainder  were  dispersed  among 
private  collectors.  It  was  from  one  of  these  that 
Wilson's  No.  13  was  drawn;  and  the  same  store 
fdmished  the  figures  in  Marsden's  plate.  The  latter 
author  in  his  ^Numismata  Orientalia,'  (ii.,  725,)  has  the 
following  passage,  which  will  serve  excellently  well  as  a 
text  to  the  present  section  of  our  essay : 

'  Some  learned  antiquaries  think  they  discover  in  these  the 
eyidences  of  a  Greek  origin ;  hut  on  this  point  I  do  not  see  enough  to 
justify  an  opinion,  and  shall  refrain  from  conjecture ;  cherishing  the 
nope  that  future  discoveries  of  Indian  medals  may  throw  a  light  upon 
the  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  the  higest  interest.' 

To  this  challenge  we  have  now  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  respond  most  satisfactorily : 

In  figs.  11  and  12  (Ventura  collection),  we  find  precisely  the 
obverse  and  reverse  above  described,  with  the  marginal  legend  in 
Oreek,  rao  nano  rao  .  .  korano,  and  the  superaddition  of  some  incipient 
rude  Nagari  in  the  position  afterwards  occupied  by  legible  Sanskrit 
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names  and  titles.  To  set  the  comparison  in  the  clearest  light,  the  two 
lowest  coins  in  the  page  haye  been  inserted,  fig.  16  from  Gen.  Ventura's, 
fig.  17  from  Col.  Smith's,  cabinet,  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two 
dasses.  The  description  of  them  in  detail  belongs  to  the  next  plate, 
where,  instead  of  deteriorating,  they  will  be  found  to  improve,  while 
they  become  Indianised.  An  opposite  effect  is,  however,  observable  in 
a  second  branch  derived  from  the  same  stock,  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
account  for,  unless  by  supposing  a  divided  realm,  one  portion  flourishing 
and  patronising  the  arts,  while  the  other  maintained  nought  but  the 
shadow  of  its  pristine  glory  and  ancestry.  This  declining  gradation 
is  exemplified  in  fijgs.  14  (Ventura);  13  (Stacy);  and  16(Karamat  'All); 
wherein  at  last  it  is  barely  possible  to  trace  the  semblance  of  the 
sacrificing  raja  on  the  obverse,  or  of  the  female  on  the  reverse; 
although,  from  the  insensible  gradations  in  a  multitude  of  specimens, 
such  are  undoubtedly  the  figures.  Fig.  15  is  a  very  common  coin  in 
silver  and  copper :  one  was  extracted  from  the  Manikyala  tope,  and 
was  than  supposed  to  bear  the  representation  of  a  crab  and  a  dagger ! 
That  coin,  it  will  be  remembered,  bore  the  obvious  Ndgarf  letters 
ij^ipf.  Many  other  have  been  since  discovered  with  the  same ;  and 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  form  of  Ndgari  in  these  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  collateral  branch. 

Here  then  we  have  the  Indo-Soythic  paternity  of  the 
Eanauj  coinage  proved  by  the  best  evidence :  and  now 
we  will  proceed  to  examine^  in  detail,  its  Hindu  off- 
spring, before  entering  upon  the  natural  enquiry  whether 
such  a  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  meagre  remnants  of 
history  and  tradition  that  are  applicable  to  this  obscure 
period. 

[My  readers  will  not  have  accompanied  me  thus  far  without 
appreciating  the  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  selecting  the 
most  suitable  position  among  these  miscellaneous  essays  for  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  information,  as  pertinent  to  one  or 
other  of  a  detached  series  of  papers  following  out  any  given 
section  of  Indian  archseology.  In  no  instance  has  this  embar- 
rassment presented  itself  in  more  force  than  in  regard  to  the 
complicated  articles  on  the  Gupta  coinage. 

In  this  case  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  objection  to 
scattered  notes,  either  historical  or  numismatic,  applicable  to 
each  coin  in  turn,  by  prefixing  to  the  whole  range  of  articles 
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devoted  to  the  special  subject,  a  general  ass^Dblsge 
of  the  data  for  luetorical  illustratioD ;  and,  leaving 
Prineep's  text  deBcriptive  of  coins  and  legends  un- 
touched, I  have  ventured  as  a  sequd  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  serial  arrangement  of  the 
gold  coinage  of  the  Guptas,  which  gives  me  the 
c^iportunity  of  supplying  bU  the  latest  readings 
without  the  unpleasant  office  of  correction,  and 
enables  me  to  insert  in  the  general  catalogue  such 
new  specimens  as  have  become  available  since  Frins^ 
wrote :  the  whole  being  cast  into  one  concise  view, 
instead  of  following  the  somewhat  perplexing  order 
of  the  plates,  whose  distribution  was  necessarily 
faulty,  both  in  the  then  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
the  irregular  incoming  of  specimens ! 

I  commence  my  extracts  with  a  copy  of  Fiinsep's 
revised  translation  of  the  Gupta  inscription  on  the 
jUlah&h4d  L&t.'  The  previous  decipherment  of  this 
record  by  Dr.  Mill,  (which  appeared  in  vol.  iii,  '  Jour. 
As.  SoG.  Beng.'),  had  been  based  upon  an  imperfect 
ioc-simile  of  the  original.  The  admirable  impressions 
of  the  writing  on  the  column  taken  off  on  cotton 
cloth  and  on  paper,  by  Capt.  E.  Smith,  Bengal 
Engineers,  in  1837,  placed  at  Prinsep's  command 
the  fuU  means  of  checking  and  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  early  copy,  while  his  own  more  mature  expe- 
rience in  the  normal  forms  of  these  and  other  Sanskrit 
characters  rendered  his  lithographed  transcript  and 
transliteration  more  than  usually  trustworthy. 

The  wood-cut  in  the  margin  represents  the  style 
and  dimensions  of  the  Allah&b&d  Monolith,  upon 
whose  surface  this  inscription  is  graven ;  it  may  he 
necessary  to  note  that  the  more  ancient  writing  on 

'  [  'Jour.  A^  Soc.  BflDg,',  *i.,  963,  (1837).] 
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this  atone,  and  for  whose  exhibition  we  may  conolnde  the  pillar 
to  have  been  expressly  fashioned,  consists  of  a  counterpart  of 
the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  which  appear  severally  on  the  L&t  at  Dihlf, 
the  rocks  of  Gim4r  on  the  western  coast,  and  Dhauli  in 
Guttack — in  addition  to  the  transcript  in  the  Semitic  character 
on  the  rock  at  Kapurdigiri. 

The  capital  figured  below  does  not  directly  belong  to  this 
monument,  but  is  taken  from  the  original  on  the  Gandak  L&t, 
of  which  we  have  a  second  similar  example.  Hence  we  assume 
that  a  figure  of  a  like  character  once  crowned  the  AUah&b&d 
column.] 


Tbansijition  of  tqb  Ikscriftion  ok  thb  AijahXbXd  Lir. 
(Beginnmg,  at  the  fifth  line,  with  ya«ya,  which  hu  reFerence  to  a 
enlogiitic   epithet  in   the   genitii 


ttanilBtian.] 
(2)- 


t   case.      Thia  t 


I  Ho.  2   in   Di.  I 


In  the  midat  of  pleasorable  things,  happf  in  bodj  and  mind ;  lorying 
■trict  confarmity  with  the  Sb&itrai  ■ .  .  . 

Dntrojing  nnhappineu,  uid  pntting  an  end  to  tho«e  who  came  it ; 
llog;i«tic  praiie,  glory  tind  extended  rnlo : — - 

Whoae  enemies,  amttied  at  his  cavalcade  and  warlike  armament,  uk, 

of  man  is  this  P    Among  his  elemted  coaosellois  .... 

Whole  cyea  filled  with  the  tears  of  affMtion,  when,  in  consequence  of 

ndate,  (?his  son  or  wife  had  been  re-called) 

HaTing  seen  his  former  good  act*,  delightful  as  nectar,  his  wife  wat 


Which  enjoin  that  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  king. 
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(7).  .  .  .  Inflamed  with  Tigoroiui  wrath  against  the  presnmptaonBy  bat  when 
Bubmissiye  .... 

(8).  In  battles,  with  his  own  arm  humbling  continaally  those  who  exalt  them- 

Seiv 68   •    «    •    . 

(9).  Cherishing  (his  subjects)  with  an  affectionate,  sweet,  and  contented  dispo- 
sition. .  .  . 

(10).  .  .  •  The  force  of  his  arm  being  gradually  strengthened  by  youthful 
exercise,  by  himself  were  killed.  .  .  • 

(11).  (This  Terse  is  too  much  effaced  to  be  made  out.) 

(12).  Whose  fame  is  spread  (over  the  earth),  as  it  werie  a  doth,  white  as  the 
moon-beam.  .  •  . 

(13).  .  .  .  The  lustre  of  his  skill  in  well-directed  learning  causes  exclamations, 
*  Who  is  there  that  is  not  his?'  (He  is  a  fortress),  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  grass 
upon  his  ramparts,  and  much  wealth  is  locked  up  within  him. 

(14).  Of  him,  who  is  able  to  engage  in  a  hundred  battles,  whose  own  arm's 
strength  is  his  only  ally  :  he  with  the  mighty  chest.  .  .  . 

(15).  Whose  person  is  become  beautiful,  from  the  marks  of  wounds  receiTcd,  and 
the  scratches  caused  by  his  wielding  the  battle-axe,  the  arrow,  the  poniard,  the 
elephant-spike,  the  cestus,  the  scymitar,  the  jaTclin,  the  club,  the  iron  dart,  the 
dagger,^  and  other  weapons  : 

(16).  The  sovereign  of  Eausala,  the  tiger-king  of  the  forests,  the  mantartya  of 
Kaur&ttft)  the  sovereign  of  Arggh&shtapura,  the  lord  of  Miri  and  Uddy&ra,  the  just 
prince  of  Dattaira^da,  the  nila-rdija  of  S&p&vamukta:  ' 

(17).  The  king  Hastivarma  of  Vinga,  TJgrascna  of  P&lakka,  Kuvera  of  Devar&shtra 
Dhananjaya  of  Kausthalapura,  etc.,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  southern  roads  (dakahind- 
patkaj  : — from  his  favors  to  all  these  (I  say)  becoming  more  dignified  and  prosperous. 

(18).  Whose  power  increases  by  the  force  or  clemency  respectively  exercised 
towards  Rudradeva,  Matila,  N&gadatta,  Chandravarma,  Ganapati,  N&ga,  N&gasena, 
Achyuta,  Nandi,  Balavarma,  and  the  other  r&jas  of  Aryavarta :  who  has  made  serving- 
men  of  all  the  Deva-r&jas . 

(19).  The  magnitude  of  whose  authority  takes  pleasure  in  exacting  attendance, 
obedience,  and  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  hilly  countries  of  Samata, 
T&TA^akra,  K&mar6pa,  Nep&la,  Kartripura,  andfrx)m  all  the  r&jas  of  M&lava,  Arjun&- 
yana,  Yaudheya,  M&draka,  Abhira,  Pr&ijuna,  Sanak&nika,  (or  Sanaka  Anika)  and 
£&kakhara  : 

(20).  Who  is  famous  for  his  great  aid  in  restoring  (to  their  thrones)  the  royal 
progeny  of  many  deposed  r&jas : 

(21).  Whose  most  powerful  dominion  over  the  world  is  manifest  in  the  maidens 
freely  offered  as  presents,  the  jewels,  the  money,  the  horses,  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  brought  as  tribute  by  the  heaven-desceended 
monarch,  the  Sh&h&n-Sh&hi  (of  Persia),  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  by  him  of  8ain- 
h&tta,  and  of  other  places ;  by  the  kings  of  all  the  isles,  etc. : — who,  mounted  on  his 
war  chariot,  has  no  competitor  in  the  world : 

^  Parasu,  sara,  sa9ku,  srini,  prasa,  asi,  tomara,  vatsap&la,  n&racha,  vaitasti,  etc. 
I  have  translated  them  as  described  to  me  rather  than  on  dictionary  authority,  for  in 
Wilson,  Nos.  2,  3, 4,  6,  and  9,  are  all  riven  as  varieties  of  arrows ;  vataapdla  and 
vaiUuti^  I  do  not  find,  the  latter  is  probably  derived  from  vailata^*  *  a  ratan.' 

'  *  A  country  (lately)  freed  from  a  curse,' — ^perhaps  some  physical  calamity. 
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(22).  Whose  majesty  exults  in  the  princes  endowed  with  hundreds  of  yirtues  and 
good  qualities  prostrate  at  his  feet :  a  man  inspiring  fear  as  of  instant  annihilation : 
altogether  incomprehensible ;  yet  tender-minded  to  those  who  are  submissiye  and 
bow  before  him ;  and  extending  mercy  to  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  has  subdued : 

(23).  Who  lends  a  willing  ear,  and  a  consoling  tongue  to  the  case  of  the  poor  and 
destitute,  the  orphan,  and  the  sick :  is  very  kind  to  the  brave  of  his  army ;  is  com- 
parable to  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Yaru^a,  Indra,  and  Antaka  (Yama^) : 

(24).  Who  has  won  and  again  restored  the  riches  of  many  kings  conquered  by  his 
own  right  hand :  a  man  who  strictly  keeps  his  word,  whose  accomplishments  in 
fiishion,  in  singing  and  playing,  put  to  shame  the  lord  of  the  immortals  (Indra) 
Vrihaspati,  Tumburu,  N&rada,  etc. ;  who  is  called  Hhe  king  of  poets'  from  his  skiU 
in  making  yerses— the  livelihood  of  the  learned ! — ^whose  excellent  conduct  proceeds 
from  the  observations  stored  in  his  retentive  memory : 

(26).  Who  regularly  performs  all  the  established  ordinances : — who  is  a  very  god 
among  men  : — the  great-grandson  of  Mahftrfija  Sri  Gupta ;  the  grandson  of  Mah&- 
r&ja  Sri  Gha^t  Eacha ;  the  son  of  Mah&r&ja  Adhirfija  Sri  Chandra  Gupta. 

(26).  Bom  of  Mah&devi  Kum&ra  Devi,  the  daughter  of  Lichchhavi;  Mah&r&ja 
Adhirfija  Sri  Samudra  Gupta :  how  he  filled  while  alive  the  earth  with  the  fame  of 
his  conquests,  and  is  now  departed  to  enjoy  the  supreme  bliss  and  emancipation  of 
Indra's  heaven,  this  lofty  pillar,  which  is,  as  it  were,  his  arm,  speaks  forth:  a 
standing  memorial  to  spread  his  fame  in  many  directions : — erected  with  the  materials 
accumulated  through  the  strength  of  the  arm  of  his  liberality  (now  in  repose),  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  holy  texts. 

(Verse).  The  clear  water  of  Gangfi  that  issues  from  the  artificial  pool  formed  by 
the  encircled  hair  of  the  lord  of  men  (Siva)  purifies  the  three  worlds. 

May  this  poetical  composition  of  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  great  king,  whose 
mind  is  enlightened  by  the  great  favor  of  admission  to  the  presence,  son  of  the 
administrator  of  punishments  (magistrate),  Dhruva  Bh6ti, — the  skilled  in  war  and 
peace,  the  counsellor  of  the  young  prince,  the  great  minister  Harisena,  afford 
gratification  and  benefit  to  all  creatures ! 

Executed  by  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  supreme  sovereign,  the  criminal  magis- 
trate, Tilabhatta. 

When  restored  to  its  natural  order  we  find  the  epithets  applied  to 
the  deceased  emperor  of  Hindustan,  not  only  much  less  hyperbolical, 
and  reposing  less  upon  mythological  allusions,  but  crowding  in  a  short 
space  a  most  unexpected  and  curious  survey  of  the  political  divisions 
of  India  at  the  time,  containing  even  the  names  and  titles  of  very 
many  of  the  reigning  families,  and  extending  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  India  proper  into  the  regions  of  the  '  great  king '  of  Persia  and  the 
hordes  of  the  Huns  and  Scythians !  It  may  be  poverty  of  imagination 
in  the  poet  that  has  wrought  us  this  good ;  for,  once  laying  hold  of  an 
idea,  he  rings  the  changes  upon  it  as  long  as  he  can  find  words,  and 
then  draws  up  with  an  inelegant '  etc.'  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  lines  he  enumerates  no  less  than  nine  warlike  weapons  the 

>  Gods  of  the  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire  respectively. 
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king's  brawny  arms  were  scarred  in  wielding:  and  thus,  when  he 
mentions  tributary  states  he  fortunately  spares  none  that  Samudra's 
supremacy  could  in  any  degree  comprehend !  The  passage  is  altogether 
so  curious  that  I  must  crave  permission  to  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
Eoman  character  before  I  endeavour  to  trace  any  of  the  countries 
alluded  to.  The  continual  recurrence  of  the  adjectival  termination  ka, 
(the  prototype  of  the  modem  genitive  postposition)  led  me  to  suspect 
the  nature  of  the  sentence. 

(16)  Kautalaka  tnahendrOf  mahdkdntdraka-vpdghra^tffa,  Kaurdffaka  fnan^an^^ 
argffhdshfapuraka^tnahendrOf  mfrika-uddffdraka^nQdmi,  dattairandaptUlaka-dayana, 
kdneh&yaka  vishnUy  ahdpdvamuktaka  (17)  nilardlja 

In  this  sentence  we  have  the  rogal  designations  of  nine  princes ; 
unless  (which  is  probable  enough)  the  terms  mahendra,  rdja,  9wdm{, 
nila-rdja,  ddyana,  etc.  are  employed  with  the  same  general  acceptation 
of  '  prince/  to  vary  the  expression  euphoniously. 

The  kingdom  of  Kausala  (or  Kosala)  is  well  known  from  the  Buddhist 
authors  to  be  modem  Oude/  (Ayodhd)  or  Benares, — ^the  Easikosala  of 
Wilford.  The  Vydffhra-mukhas,  '  tiger-faced '  people,  are  mentioned  in 
the  '  Yard-sanhita,'  among  the  eastern  countries ;  and  K&ntdra,  a  place 
south  of  Allahabdd ;  but  the  name  may  apply  to  any  woody  tract 
infested  by  tigers.  The  next  name,  '  Kaurattaka,'  is  unknown,  nor  can 
the  title  '  Manta-raja '  be  well  explained.  It  may  be  the  district  of 
Kum,  near  Tahneswar.  ' Argghashtapuraka,'  the  next  name,  may  be 
construed  as  the  '  eight  cities '  where  due  '  reverence  *  was  paid  to 
brdhmans :  'Mfrika'  and  'Uddyaraka'  seem  derivable  from  tniri  'cream,' 
and  uda  '  water,' — '  maritime  countries' ;  '  Dattairandaka '  may  be  some 
country  famous  for  producing  the  'castor-oil  plant ' ;  '  Kancheyaka'  may 
be  Kanchipur,  the  *  golden  city '  in  the  south,  mentioned  in  the 
'  Brihmanda-pur&na ' ;  sdpdvamuktaka,  also,  bears  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation— '  freed  from  a  curse ' ;  as  likewise  the  raja's  title,  (nUa, 
'blue')— can  the  Nflagiri  be  his  locality  ?  it  is  one  of  the  mountain 
divisions  of  Jambudwfpa  in  the  '  Brahmanda-pur&na ' :  '  like  the  lapis- 
lazuli  gem  is  the  Nfla  mountain.' '  Thus  it  may  be  uncertain  whether 
these  are  figurative  or  real  names,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  countries  purely  imaginary  would  be  introduced  as  subject  to  the 
rule  of  a  man  just  deceased.     The  list  continues  in  the  same  strain: — 

(17)  (Nila-rdjaJ^  vaingeyaka  hastwartnaypdlakkaka^uyrasmoy  devardahfraka  kubera 
kaustkalapuraka  dhanat^faya,  prabhrtti  aarva-dakahindpatha  r<ya  graha-tamf^^dnu^ 
graha  janita  pratdponmiahra  mdhdbhdgya^a. 

*  Wilford  however  makes  Kausala  the  delta  or  Snndarban  tract  of  Bengal. — 
Aa.  Rea.y  ix.,  260. 

>  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  toI.  viii.,  345,  (Wilford*s  Essay  on  Geography.) 
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All  these  namesy  it  says,  belong  to  that  division  of  India  entitled 
'  Dakshindpatha/  the  lowermost  of  the  four  equilateral  triangles  into 
which  the  Mahdbharata  divides  ancient  India — '  the  '  Dachinabades ' 
of  Arrian.  This  division,  known  to  the  contemporary  of  Alexander 
(Euemems)  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Nonnus.  Vaingeyaka  is  a 
regular  derivation  from  Vinga  ;  but  neither  this  country  nor  Palakka, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Panranic  lists  of  the  southern  countries,  unless 
the  latter  be  the  country  of  the  PaUis.^  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  names  of  their  rulers  are  circumstantially  given — ^Hastivarma  and 
TJgrasena :  and  following*  them,  we  have  Kuvera  and  Dhananjaya  of 
Devardshtra  and  Kausthalapura,  places  equally  uncertain ;  though  the 
former  has  some  affinity  to  Devagiri  or  Deogir;  rdsKtra  implying 
merely  '  country,'  Mahdrdshtra  might  also  be  understood.  Kusasthallf 
is  said  by  Wilford  to  have  been  the  name  of  Oujein  in  the  Treta-yuga: 
Tod  names  the  same  place  *  on  the  Indian  ocean,'  but  the  general  inter- 
pretation is  Kanauj,  a  place  out  of  the  limits  of  the  '  Dakshindpatha.' 

The  enumeration  continues  in  the  eighteenth  line,  as  follows : — 

JRudradeva^  MaiUoy  Ndgadattay  Chandravarma,  Oanapati,  Ndga^  Ndgaana, 
AehytUa^  Nandiy  Baitwarma,  adyamkn^Aryavarta-ri^jaj  etc.,  ending  with  pori- 
ehardkikrita  aarvadevardjatya. 

Here  we  have  the  actual  names  of  ten  rajas  of  India  Proper  or 
Aryavarta,  without  their  respective  countries,  as  though  they  were  too 
well  known  to  need  insertion.  The  first,  '  Budra,'  probably  belongs  to 
the  Sdh  dynasty  of  Saurashtra,  where  the  name  so  often  occurs: 
'  Ganapati '  is  also  a  family  name :  but  few  or  none  of  the  others  can  be 
identified  in  the  very  imperfect  lists  of  this  early  period. 

In  the  following  line  we  have  a  catalogue  of  provinces,  whose  kings 
were  probably  unknown  by  name  to  the  writer : 

(19)  Samataj  td4avakra,  kdmariipay  ntpdla,  kartripura^adi  praiyantOy  nripatibhir 
nuUavdrjundyanOy  yaudheyOy  nuidrakOy  abhiroy  prdrjunoy  aana  kdnika  kdkakhara 
parikddibhii  eha;  Sarva  kara  ddndjndkarana  prandmdgamana  (20)  pariUnhiia 
praehan4a  tdtamuya. 

The  first  five  are  the  names  of  boundary  mountain  states  on  the 
north-east.  The  first  two  names  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  text 
does  not  permit  Dr.  If  ill's  plausible  reading  Sumata  ddrachakra,  *  the 
country  friendly  to  pines.'  *  Kdmarupa,'  and  *  Nepala '  are  well  known : 
'  Kartripura '  may  possibly  be  Tripura  or  Tipperah.  Then  follow  those 
more  to  the  north  and  west,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists 
of  the  north-west  countries  extracted  by  Wilford  from  the  Pur&nas, 
and  published  in  '  As.  Ees.',  viii.,  340-343. 

^  Placed  by  Wilford  in  Candeish,  and  otherwiBe  called  Abhiras. — 'As.  Res.', 
yiii.,  836. 
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'M^lava'  he  would  make  the  modem  If&lwa,  but  this  may  be 
doubted,  as  it  is  classed  with  '  Mddraka,  Yaudheya,  Aijunayana/  and 
'  Eajanya/  ( f  Prdrjuna)  as  *  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Airavati 
(Hydraotes)/  and  consequently  in  the  Panj4b.  '  Madraka '  is  placed 
near  Taxila  or  Takshasila :  '  Yaudheya '  or  the  *  country  of  Yuddha*  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  as  lying  between  the 
Betasta  (Hydaspes),  and  Sindu  (Indus).  Wilford  calls  it  Sinde 
Proper,  the  'Ayud' of  travellers  of  the  16th  century,  and  'Hud'  of 
the  Book  of  Esther.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ayodhya  or  Oude : 
and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  Behat  group  of  Buddhist  coins 
and  sometimes  Bactro-Pehlvf  legends  on  the  reverse,  having  constantly 
the  word  '  Yaudheya '  on  the  margin,  in  the  old  character,  certainly 
belongs  to  this  kingdom.  The  '  Abhiras '  are  shepherd-kings  (or  more 
probably  hill-tribes)  in  various  parts  of  India ;  those  here  enumerated 
must  be  the  Abhiras  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  near  Attock. 
Abhisara  isoften  understood  as  Kashmir,  the  kingdom  of  Abisares,  if  we 
trust  Wilford.  The  two  final  names  '  Sana-kdnfka'  ^  and  '  Kakakhara' 
are  unknown :  the  former  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  '  kanirka '  of  our 
coins ;  and  the  latter  has  some  analogy  to  the  '  kaka  bambas '  of  Gen. 
Court's  map,  to  the  north-west  of  Kashmir.  '  Kanaka '  appears  in 
Wilford's  list  as  the  name  of  an  impure  tribe  on  the  west  border. 

Passing  over  the  panegyric  about  his  restoring  the  descendants  of  long 

deposed  kings — ^which,  however,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dightly  regarded  in 

a  historical  point  of  view — ^we  come  to  another  very  curious  passage  : 

(20)  Daivoputraahdhi;  ahdhdnathdhiy  iaka,  murundaih;  iainhdifaka  adibhiwha^ — 
(21)  tarva  dwipavdaibhirf  etc. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  his  foreign  relations,  the  nations  who 
used  to  send  him  presents,  or  tribute  of  jewels,  coin,  horses,  fruit,  and 
even  their  daughters !  First,'  Daivaputra  shdhi  {"^flf^),  '  the  heaven - 
descended  king ' :  this  title  would  apply  to  the  Parthian  [Sassanian]  kings 
who  are  styled  in  the  well  known  triple  inscriptions,  ekfenots  eEAN, 
and  on  the  common  Sassanian  coins,  '  offspring  of  the  divine  race  of 
gods.'  But  the  two  first  letters  are  sUghtly  obliterated  and  might  be 
read  either  Ddhka-,  or  Ddra-  putra :  the  latter,  '  son  of  Darius,'  would 
still  apply  to  the  same  parties,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  next  words, 
Mlf  l^mff »  in  which  we  recognize  the  very  Persian  title  dluJUL^ 
'  king  of  kings,'  which  prevailed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  in  the  seventh  century,  so  that  here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a 

^  [See  Udayagiri  Inscriptioii,  quoted  at  page  246.] 

>  [  I  have  examined  the  oridnal  with  a  special  yiew  to  the  detennination  of  this 
word,  and  read  the  passage  n^lT  "^  ^^HT^.] 
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limit  to  the  modemieity  of  our  inscription.  Of  the  '  Sakas'  bo  much 
haa  been  said  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  dwell  long  on  them :  they  are 
the  Farthians  of  Wilford's  chronological  table  of  Indian  dynasties ; 
others  identify  them  with  the  SacsB,  tiie  Scythians,  the  Sakya  tribe  of 
Buddhist  notoriety,  and  the  Yikramaditya  opponents  who  introduced 
the  Saka  era.  The  '  Murundas/  according  to  WHford,^  are  a  branch 
of  the  Indo-Scythians  who  succeeded  the  Farthians ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  the  Hunas  or  Huns.  Thirteen  kings  of  this  dynasty,  he  says, 
reigned  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  "  They  are  the  '  Morunda ' 
of  Ftolemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Oanges,  from  Dihli  to  Gaur  and  Bengal.  They  are  declared  in  the 
'2\akadAU>'bemleehohha8f  'impure'  tribes,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
foreigners.  The  same  are  called  Maryaathea  by  Oppian  in  his  '  Cyno- 
getics,'  who  says  that  the  Gkmges  runs  through  their  country." 

Sainhdta,  'the  country  of  the  lion,'  fnnhaj,  might  safely  be 
identified  with  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon:  especially  as  it  is  followed  by 
sarva-dwipa,  'all  the  isles,'  which  must  refer  to  the  anca  diva  of 
Wilford,  (the  Laccadives?)  called  by  Ftolemy  the  'AigidisB^' ;  but  I 
find  a  more  plausible  elucidation  in  Col.  Sykes'  memoir  on  the  geology 
of  the  Dakhan,  which  informs  us  that  '  Sainhd(t<^'  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  hilly  range  to  which  we  give  the  appellation  '  Western  Ghdts.' 

As  a  proud  peroration  to  this  formidable  list  of  allies  and  tribu- 
taries, the  poet  winds  up  with  the  brief  epithet-words,  prithivydm 
apratirathasya,  '  whom  in  his  war-chariot  none  in  the  world  can  rival 
or  withstand,'  the  very  epithet  found  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Samudra- 
-gpipta — opratiraihM — ^which  I  at  first  read  apatirurha.  However 
much  we  may  allow  for  exaggeration,  it  will  be  granted  that  the 
sovereign  to  whom  even  a  fair  share  of  all  this  power  and  vast  extent 
of  empire  could  be  attributed,  must  have  exercised  a  more  paramount 
authority  in  India  Froper  than  most  of  its  recorded  kings.  The  seat  of 
his  own  proper  kingdom  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  deduced  negatively  from  this  very  circumstance. 
Hagadhd,  XJjjayinf,  and  Surasena  are  omitted ;  these  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  were  under  his  immediate  rule,  and  I  may  appeal  again 
to  the  frequency  of  his  coins  discovered  at  Kanauj,  as  a  reason  for 
still  fixing  his  capital  at  that  place ;  his  family  connection  with  the 
Lichchhavis  of  AHahdbdd,  will  account  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
deeds  at  that  many-roaded  faneJunndrgaJ  focus. 

Of  what  family  were  Samudra  and  the  preceding  Guptas,  is 
nowhere  mentioned.     Dr.  Mill's  claim  to  the  Sitrythvansa  descent  for 

1  'Asiatic  Besearchcfl,'  riii.  113,  and  table.     >  '  Ariatic  Bcsoarches,'  riii.  186. 
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them,  however,  falls  to  the  ground  from  the  correction  of  the  epithet 
Itavi'bhuva,  'sun-descended/  which  turns  out  to  be  only  the  verb 
habhuva,  'was.' 

But  I  rather  avoid  being  led  into  any  disquisition  upon  this  fruitful 
subject,  since  I  agree  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  commentator  on  this  and  the  Bhitarl  inscriptions  in  regard  to 
the  Chandragupta  of  neither  of  them  being  the  Sandracottus  of 
Megasthenes.  On  the  other  hand  I  incline  much  to  identify  him  with 
the  prince  whom  the  Chinese  Buddhist  travellers  found  reigning  in  the 
fifth  century  having  a  name  signifying  '  cherished  by  the  moon.^' 

[My  second  extract  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  tlie  Guptas 
consists  of] 

THE  RESTORATION  AND  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON 
THE  BHITARf  LAT-  By  the  Rsv.  Db.  Mill,  PHncipal  of  Bithop*9  CoUege, 
CaUuita. 
The  discovery  in  the  Ghazfpur  district,  of  a  pillar  with  an  inscrip- 
tion bearing  the  same  royal  names  and  genealogy  as  No.  2  on  that  of 
Allahabad,  and  continuing  the  series  downward  by  three  or  four 
generations  from  Samudra-gupta,  the  principal  subject  of  panegyric  in 
both,  might  be  expected  to  furnish  valuable  supplementary  information 
on  points  which  that  monument  left  in  obscurity.  What  was  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  empire  of  this  Ghipta  dynasty,  and  what  was  the 
precise  place  which  the  acts  and  events  there  described  bore  in  the 
general  history  of  Northern  India  in  the  ages  that  followed  the  great 
eras  of  Yikramiditya  and  Salivahana, — are  points  on  which  we  might 
hope  to  gain  more  light  by  a  document  of  this  length,  than  from  any 
others  which  the  progress  of  antiquarian  discovery  has  yet  produced. 

The  actual  information  obtained  from  this  inscription,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  new  and  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
state  of  India  at  the  time  of  these  kings,  as  I  hope  to  shew  in  the  few 
historical  remarks  subjoined  to  the  reading  and  translation,  is  yet  far 
from  affording  the  desired  satisfaction  on  the  principal  points  just 
mentioned.    Except  the  bare  point  of  succession,  and  some  adventures 

^  [Prinsep  conclades  his  notice  of  this  inscription  with  the  following  observation 
on  the  positire  nature  of  his  transcript : — "  Every  letter  has  been  found  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner ;  and  the  only  precaution  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  is  as  to 
the  application  of  the  vowel  </,  which  occupies  different  places  in  different  letters 
at  in  the  SiUuthambha  alphabet.  Thus,  it  is  attached  to  the  stroke  of  the/  upward ; 
to  the  second  foot  of  the  1|f  n,  downwards ;  to  the  7  ^  horizontally  with  a  curve ; 
to  W  ^)  w  ft  book  on  the  centre ;  and  to  other  letters,  at  top,  in  the  Tibetan  fuhion.j 


«ims«^«nK^9a<w^9 
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rather  alluded  to  than  related  in  verses  of  a  somewhat  obscure  style  of 
composition,  the  information  of  a  directly  historical  nature  extends 
little  beyond  what  is  obtained  from  the  numismatic  researches  so  ably 
and  indefatigably  conducted  by  our  Secretary  [James  Frinsep].    Whe- 
ther a  more  complete  transcript  would  much  increase  our  information 
from  this  source,  may  also  be  doubted.     Lieut.  Cunningham,  to  whose 
zeal  and  activity  the  inquirers  into  Indian  antiquities  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  states  that  he  made  the  transcript  of  this  Bhitirf  inscription 
under  very  serious  disadvantages :  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  attribute 
to  any  imperfections  arising  from  this  cause,  the  whole  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  errors  discoverable  in  the  inscription  as  now 
exhibited.     Some  are  certainly  chargeable  on  the  sculptor  who  formed 
the  letters  on  the  pillar,  unfaithfully  representing  the  remembered  or 
written  archetype  before  him :  and  these  errors  are  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude  to  induce  the  probable  belief  that  others  occasioning    more 
perplexity  in  the  deciphering,  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  source. 
From  whatever  source,  however,  they  proceed,  they  are  capable  of 
being  completely  detected  and  amended  in  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
inscription:    viz.   the  introduction,    and  the  laudatory  verses  that 
follow ;  but  when  the  verse  suddenly  ceases  or  changes,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  stanza,  as  it  does  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  line  on 
the  pillar, — ^it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  errors  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  before  found  and  corrected,  (such  as  their  sudden  cessation 
itself  seems  to  indicate)  may  have  produced  the  general  unintelligibility 
of  the  document  until  we  come  to  its  last  line,  the  19  th.    With  the 
exception  of  those  four  lines  and  a  half,  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the 
indistinctness  of  many  of  the  letters  (indicated  by  the  frequent  double 
readings  and  occasional  lacunad  in  lieut.  Cunningham's  pencil  copy), 
and  the  more  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  positive  errors  above 
mentioned,  may  be  interpreted  with  sufficient  confidence. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  seem  to  be  gratuitously  imputing  error 
to  an  unknown  artist  more  than  twelve  centuries  dead,  with  a  view  to 
screen  the  want  of  skill  or  accuracy  in  his  living  transcribers  and 
interpreters, — ^I  am  bound  to  make  good  the  charge  in  question  in 
detail,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every 
competent  scholar.  The  substitution  of  H  for  9  in  tho  word  ^nTT^RlDh 
feohibitis-affeotibtM-viriJ  in  the  sixth  line,  is  certainly  the  mistake  of 
the  graver,  not  of  his  copyist :  as  is  also  the  equally  evident  substitu- 
tion in  the  following  line  of  the  trisyllable  ^f^pft/TtMiVi*  for  its 

1  [It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  inscription  should  be  copied  de  novOf  and  sub- 
jected to  a  reTision  similar  to  that  applied  to  JDr.  MiU's  translation  of  the  Allah&b&d 
record.] 

16 
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Bynonyme  Y^oft  prithvi  *  the  earth' ;  where  the  latter  word  of  two 
long  syllables  is  indispensably  required  by  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
indicated  as  it  is  by  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  words  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  These  words  in  their  written  forms  in 
the  ancient  character,  are  too  unlike  what  are  severally  substituted  for 
them  to  make  this  the  possible  error  of  a  European  copyist  unac- 
quainted with  Sanskrit, — while  they  are  precisely  such  mistakes  as  a 
Hindu  superficially  acquainted  with  that  language  might  most  easily 
commit,  if  uninspected,  in  a  work  like  this :  the  former  arising  from 
an  ignorant  confusion  of  two  words  of  similar  sound,  but  wholly 
different  etymology  as  well  as  meaning, — the  latter  from  total  inatten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Now  the  existence  of  two  such 
glaring  errors  of  the  sculptor,  uncorrected,  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  we  should  impute  to  him  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  following  equally  manifest  errors 

With  these  nine  specimens  of  most  evident  error  in  as  many  lines 
of  the  inscription,  the  two  last  errors  implying  the  skipping  of  several 
syllables  at  once, — and  closed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  integral 
number  of  M&nini  stanzas  of  four  lines,  but  five  and  a  half  only  from 
their  commencement  in  the  7th  line  of  the  pillar, — the  grounds  of  con- 
jectural emendation  were  too  slight  for  its  probable  application,  when 
the  guide  of  metre  was  wanting.  Accordingly,  from  the  14th  to  the 
lost  line  of  the  pillar,  which  supplied  a  stanza  in  the  ordinary 
Anushtubh  measure,  (a  space  constituting  about  one  quarter  of  the 
inscription)  I  have  been  content  to  group  together  those  syllables 
which  formed  connected  meanings ;  leaving  the  rest,  in  which  no  such 
connexion  appeared,  uncopied ;  and  abandoning,  with  respect  to  them, 
a  task  so  much  resembling  that  which  the  Chaldean  king  imposed  on 
his  mngicians, — that  of  supplying  the  dream  as  weU  as  the  inter- 
pretation. 

After  this  explanation,  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the  text  [omitted  in 
this  reprint],  together  with  an  English  version  of  those  three- 
quarters  of  the  inscription  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible;  beginning 
with  the  seven  lines  of  prose  that  declare  the  genealogy  and  the 
succession : — 

(Ta.iN8LATI0N). 

'  or  the  liberator  of  the  greatest  kings,  incomparable  on  the  earth, — by  whom 
loads  of  forest  timber  are  collected  for  the  holocaustic  service  of  Indra,  Vanina,  and 
Yama,  by  the  completion  of  sacrifloes  bearing  the  flavonr  of  the  waters  of  all  the 
four  circumambient  oeceans, — whose  glory  reaches  to  the  firmament, — who  on  every 
side  bestows  liberally  as  the  golden-sided  mountain  (Mem), — by  whom  Meru  himself 
might  be  borne  aloft  in  the  piercing  talons  of  his  mighty  arm, — the  great  grandson 
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of  the  great  king  Gupta,— grandson  of  the  great  king  Ghatot-kacha,~Bon  of  the 
great  king,  the  Boyereign  of  kings,  Chandra-gnpta, — ^maternal  grandson  of  Lich- 
chhavi, — horn  of  the  great  goddess-like  Knm&ra-deTl, — the  great  king,  the  sovereign 
of  kings,  Samudra-gupta  : — 

Of  him,  when  the  accepted  son  was  pronounced  to  he  the  son  of  Devi,  daughter 
of  Mah&daitja,  the  incomparahle  worshipper  of  the  supreme  Bhagavat  (Krishna), 
the  great  king,  the  sorereign  of  kings,  Ghandra-gupta,— then  his  son,  hefore  addicted 
to  illiberality,  and  a  man  of  great  parsimony,  was  purified  bj  the  waters  of  destiny. 
Such  was  the  excellent  blessedness  of  the  worshipper  of  the  supreme  Bhagarat,  the 
great  king,  the  soyereign  of  kings,  Kum&ra-gupta,  celebrated  for  his  mildness  of 
disposition,  and  of  subdued  passions  united  to  accumulated  fame, — a  blessedness 
pervading  even  the  forests  and  desert  lands. 

(Vene).  Haying  well  surmounted  the  calamities  that  oppressed  the  earth,  the 
chief  and  unique  hero  of  the  Gupta  race,  of  face  like  a  lotus,  displays  the  glory  of 
conquest :  even  he,  by  name  Skanda-gupta  of  distinguished  and  spoUess  renown, — 
who  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  dreadful  deeds  danced  in  the  fierce  dance  (Siva- 
like  after  his  vengeance  for  Sita's  death). 

Possessed  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  Tantras,  with  a 
spirit  of  unceasing  silence  (on  their  incommunicable  mysteries; — and, in  accordance 
with  their  precept  and  discipline,)  mangling  the  flesh  of  the  refractory  in  successive 
victories;  he  by  whom  the'r  challenge  in  battle  being  accepted  and  answered,  forms 
a  splendid  spectacle  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth, — is  declared  even  by  alien  princes 
to  be  one  whose  mind  could  not  be  shaken  by  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity. 

For,  afterwards,  by  him  to  whom  the  keeping  of  his  treasure  was  committed,-— the 
boundary,  which  was  given  as  a  sacred  deposit  and  worthy  to  be  extended  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth,  was  treacherously  taken  away ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
family  removed  from  it, — (even  by  him,  the  minister  aforesaid),  coveting  the  wealth 
of  that  £unily,  having  previously  professed  much  attachment  in  words,  but  destitute 
of  the  light  (of  truth),  and  followed  by  calamitous  defection. 

Tet  (having  conquered)  the  land,  his  left  foot  was  fixed  there  on  a  throne  yet 
untrodden  by  mortals,  and  having  obtained  excellent  room,  and  laid  by  his  weapons, 
he  reposed  fW>m  war  on  his  (inaccessible)  mountain.  His  pure  and  noble  exploits, 
the  exploiv  of  a  man  of  unspotted  fame,  although  long  opposed  by  the  kings  of  the 
excellent  seven  hills,  are  now  sung  even  by  them. 

In  every  region  did  men  surround  that  young  prince,  when  his  father  had  gone 
to  heaven,  as  one  who  had  attained  most  illustrious  prosperity  :  whom  his  father's 
brother  and  the  other  chiefs  did  first  (thus  surround,  hailing  him)  as  their  new 
sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  the  joy  of  conquest,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

May  he,  who  is  like  Krishna  still  obeying  his  mother  Devaki,  after  his  foes  are 
vanquished,  he  of  golden  rays,  with  mercy  protect  thu  my  design  ! 


Whatever  prince  in  this  place  perpetually  worships  this  sacred  image,  is  con- 
sidered by  Rudra  (Siva)  himself  as  one  whose  understanding  ii  ennobled  and  rendered 
praise-worthy  by  this  affectionate  devotion,  even  in  the  land  of  Arha  (Indra)  and  the 
other  celestials.' 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  INSCRIPTION. 

The  account  of  the  parentage  of  Samudra-Gupta,  son  of  Chandra- 
Gupta,  which  closed  the  Allahahad  inscription,  forms,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  the  beginning  of  the  present ;  and  his  panegyric,  which  pervaded 
the  earlier  monument,  is  the  leading  subject  in  the  prose  part  of  this. 
The  first  new  fact  is  the  designation  of  his  son  and  successor,  Chandra- 
Gupta  the  Second ;  whom  it  seemed  most  obvious,  on  the  first  reading  of 
the  names,  to  identify  with  the  expected  son  and  heir  of  the  eighteenth 
line  of  the  pillar  of  Allahabad,  the  offspring  of  Samudra-Gupta  and  his 
principal  queen,  the  daughter  of  the  proud  princess  Sanhdrikd.  This 
identification,  however,  is  removed  by  the  terms  of  the  inscription 
itself:  this  son  does  not  succeed  by  right  of  primogeniture,  but  as 
peculiarly  selected  {parigrihUa),  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  or  families  of  the  polygamist  king,  and  is  the  offspring, 
not  of  Sanharika's  daughter,  but  of  the  daughter  of  a  prince  named  Maha- 
daitya.  The  son  and  successor  of  Chandra-Gupta  II.  is  Kumara-Gupta, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  unprincely  character  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  adoption  as  heir  to  the  throne;  but,  having  been  disciplined 
by  some  unnamed  fortune,  becomes,  on  his  own  accfission  to  the  throne, 
an  emulator  of  the  mild  virtues  and  the  Yaishnava  devotion  of  his 
parent.  The  next  king  is  Skanda-Gupta,  who  may  be  most  probably 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Kumdra-Gupta ; 
but,  on  this  point,  the  verse,  which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  more 
narrative  prose,  is  unfortunately  silent.  We  only  hear  of  his  distin- 
guished fame  as  a  warrior ;  and  that  his  piety,  congenial  with  his  acts, 
does  not  take  the  same  turn  with  that  of  his  two  nearest  predecessors, 
of  devotion  to  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  but  attached  itself  to  the  opposite 
system,  now  so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  India,  the  deep,  mysterious, 
and  sanguinary  system  of  the  Tantras.  After  the  conquest  and  slaugh- 
ter of  many  opposing  kings,  we  hear  of  his  eventful  triumph  over  a 
more  formidable  enemy  than  all,  a  treacherous  minister,  who,  for  a  time, 
succeeds  in  dispossessing  him  of  his  kingdom.  After  vanquishing, 
however,  the  rival  monarchs  of  the  seven  hills,  and  resting  peacefully 
on  his  laurels  in  his  inaccessible  mountain  throne,  (localities  which 
cany  us  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ganges,  but  whether 
towards  the  north  or  Central  India,  we  have  no  means  of  determining,) 
this  worthy  worshipper  of  Siva  and  Durga  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  his 
brother  and  the  other  chiefs,  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and 
affectionate  allegiance,  proclaim  his  young  child  the  heir  to  his  father's 
crown  and  conquests.  This  youth  is  described  as  obedient  to  the 
queen  dowager,  his  mother,  as  was  Krishna  to  his  mother  Devak{ ; 
but  the  part  of  the  inscription  that  proceeds  to  speak  of  him  is  oon^sed 
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and  unintelligible ;  neither  does  lie  appear  to  be  once  named ;  unless 
we  conceive  some  letters  of  line  18  to  give  his  name  thus:  Mahesa- 
prfta  Gupta,  *  the  Gupta  attached  to  Siva,  or  beloved  by  Siva.'  He  is 
probably  the  Mahendra  Gupta  whose  name  occurs  in  several  of  the  newly 
discovered  coins  of  this  dynasty. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Guptas,  therefore,  as  adapted  to  the  time  of 
this  inscription,  stands  as  follows;  the  Arabic  numerals  denoting 
sovereigns,  or  those  to  whom  the  prefix  Mahdrdja  Adhird/a  belongs,  in 
the  order  of  their  succession. 

GUPTA,  a  R&ja  of  the  Solar  line. 

Ghatot-kacha.  I  f ^?!'^^^*^' v*  x 

*^  I   (whose  daughter  waa) 

(1)  Chanara  Gupta  I.     — ^O— Kum&ra-deTi,         Mahk-daityo, 

i     (queen  consort).      (whose  daughter  was) 
upta, O  Devi, 

I      (one  of  the  queens  of 
Samudra-Gupta). 

(3)  Chandra-Gupta  II. 

I 

(4)  Kum&ra-Gupta, 

(whose  son  probably  was) 

(5)  Skanda-Gupta, 

(6)  A  young  prince  (Mahendra-Gupta  ?^ 
a  minor  at  the  date  of  this  inscription. 

[  The  next  item  of  evidence  is  derived  from  the  inscription 
on  the  eastern  Gate  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa.  Prinsep,  in  his 
introductory  comments  on  this  monumental  writing,  remarks : — ] 

It  records  a  money  contribution  and  a  grant  of  land  by  an  agent 
of  the  ruling  sovereign,  Chandragupta,  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice  (or  perhaps  for  the  erection  of  the  ornamented  gateway)  and  for 
the  support  of  certain  priests,  and  their  descendants  for  ever. 

The  value  of  a  facsimile  in  preference  to  a  copy  made  by  the  eye 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  present  instance.  Turning  to 
the  engraving  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  copy  in  vol.  iii.  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.',  we  find  his  artist  has  totally  omitted  all  the  left-hand  portion 
of  the  inscription,  which  has  been  injured  by  the  separation  of  a 
splinter  in  the  stone !  The  initial  letter  of  each  line  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  stone  beyond  this  flaw ;  and  as  not  more  than 
four  or  five  letters  in  each  line  are  thus  destroyed,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  supply  them,  without  endangering  the  sense.  This  has  now 
been  done  by  the  Society's  pandit ;  and  the  only  place  at  which  he 
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hesitated  was  in  filling  up  the  amount  of  the  donation,  in  the  seventh 
line,  which  may  have  been  hundreds  or  thousands  or  upwards,  but 
could  hardly  have  been  units,  in  a  display  of  regal  beneficence.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  a  literal  transktion : — 

(Translation). 
'To  the  all-respected  Sramanas,  the  chief  priests  of  the  dvaaath  ceremonial, ^ 
who  by  deep  meditation  have  subdued  their  passions,  the  champions  (sword)  of  the 
virtues  of  their  tribe  :— 

The  son  of  Amuka,  the  destroyer  of  his  father's  enemies,'  the  ponisher  of  iho 
oppressors  of  a  desolated  country,  the  winner  of  the  glorious  flag  of  victory  in  many 
battles,  daily  by  his  good  counsel  gainin^ir  the  esteem  of  the  worthy  persons  of  the 
court,  and  obtaining  the  gratification  of  every  desire  of  his  life  through  the  favor 
of  the  great  emperor  Chandragupta ;— having  made  salutation  to  the  eternal  gods 
and  goddesses,  has  given  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  at  the  legal  rate ;  also  five 
temples,  and  twenty-five  (thousand?)  din&rs;'  (half  of  which  has  been  spent  for  the 
said  purchase  of  the  said  ground),  as  an  act  of  grace  and  benevolence  of  the  great 
emperor  Chandragupta,  generally  known  among  his  subjects  as  Deva-r&ja  (or 
Indra). 

As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  (shall  endure),  so  long  shall  these  five  ascetics 
enjoy  the  jewel-adorned  edifice,  lighted  with  many  lamps.  For  endless  ages  after 
me  and  my  descendants  may  the  said  ascetics  enjoy  the  precious  building  and  the 
lamps !  Wlioso  shall  destroy  the  structure,  his  sin  shall  be  as  great,  yea  five  times 
as  great,  as  that  of  the  murderer  of  a  br&hman. — In  the  Samvat  (or  year  of  his 
reign  ?)  \ ,  (in  the  month  of)  Bhidrapada,  the  tenth  (day).'* 

yv.  ^I^tl^y  ' A  fire-temple,  or  place  where  sacrifieial  fire  is  preserved '  (WiUon's 
dictionary) ;  also  *  a  particular  religious  observance.'  The  latter  is  preferable,  as 
the  fire-worship  is  unconnected  with  the  Buddhist  seligion. 

'  This  epithet  is  doubtful :  the  pandit  has  supplied  a  ^  to  make  it  intelligble, 

>  This  document,  if  I  have  rightly  interpreted  it,  teaches  us  that  the  current  coin 
of  the  period  was  entitled  dindr^  which  we  know  to  be  at  the  present  day  the 
Persian  name  of  a  gold  coin,  although  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Boman 
denarius,  which  was  of  itself  silver ;  while  the  Persian  dirhatn  (a  silver  coin) 
represents  the  draekma^  or  dram  weight,  of  the  Greeks.  The  word  dindra 
is  otherwise  derived  in  the  Sanskrit  dictionaries,*  and  is  used  in  books  for  orna- 
ments and  seals  of  gold,  but  the  weight  allowed  it  of  thirty-two  rniU,  or  siity-four 
^ins,  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Koman  and  Greek  unit  of  sixty  grains,  that  its  ' 
identity  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we  have  before  us  the  actual  gold  coins 
of  Chandragupta  (didrachmas)  weighing  from  120  to  130  grains,  and  indubitably 
copied  from  Greek  ori^nals  in  device  as  well  as  weight. 

[  Bumouf,  in  noticing  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word,  adds  a  note  in  reference 
to  this  passage,  which  I  transcribe : — "  Celui  qui  m'apportera  la  t^te  d'un  mendiant 
brlhmaniqae,  reoevra  de  moi  un  DinAra  ^."  — '  Introduction  it  rhistoire  de  Buddhisme.' 

*  [Major  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  has  published  a  facsimile. 


(Wilaon*!  Dlotioiuuy). 


F.  du  mains  poor 
its.)  'lakohMiA- 

('  Dlry»-Bviul.'  fTsil.  b)  "  cent  'INnirM'  pour  cheque  l«t«  de  religieiu  bad<ulite.*'   Dans  le«  'SflIrM' 
iiiieleii«»  le  terme  qui  pwnrft  to  plu  •ouveut  e«t '  SuvBriia.' "] 
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[The  two  ciphers  constituting  the  date  in  this  inscrip- 
tion are  now  by  common  consent^  admitted  to  convey  the 
number  ninety-three:  the  epoch  to  which  this  record  refers  is 
however  still  an  open  question,  and  will  be  examined  more  at 
large  in  its  proper  order.  Nor,  it  must  be  observed,  is  there 
anything  definitive  to  shew  which  of  the  two  Chandra-Guptas 
—the  third  or  the  fifth — on  the  family  list,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  text. 

The  comprehensive  inscription  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Jun&garh  Rock,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Skanda  Gupta, 
should  have  appeared  in  this  place,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  up 
to  this  time  no  more  satisfactory  account  of  its  purport  and  con- 
tents can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  notice  pub- 
lished by  Prinsep,  in  April,  1838. ' 

In  1842,  Major  Jacob  and  M.  Westergaard  copied  this 
inscription  anew,  and  a  lithographed  facsimile  of  their  transcript 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 

aa  well  as  a  transcript  and  a  translation,  of  the  Udayagiri  Inscription,  which  he 
attributes  to  Chandra  Oanta,  the  second  of  our  list.  The  assignment,  at  the  best, 
rests  upon  slender  grounas ;  and,  if  the  present  revised  translation  is  to  supersede 
his  rendering,  it  must  be  deemed  altogether  fallacious.  I  annex  his  transliteration 
and  inteipretation :  —  **  *  Siddham  samvatsare  82  SraYana-m&sa  suklekadasya.' 
'  Parama- bhatt&ralui  Mah&r&jadhi  Chandra  Gupta  p&d&nad&tasya.'  *Mah6rkja 
Chagaliga  potrasya,  Mahlirftja  Vishnu-dftsa  putrasya.'  *  Sanaklmikftsya  Mah&  (r&ja 
•  •  %y  i  Finished  in  the  year  82,  on  the  1 1th  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of 
Sr&vana ;  [the  cayelof  him,  bowing  to  the  feet  of  the  paramount,  homage-receiving, 
supreme  Mah&ztja,  Chandra  Gupta,  the  grandson  of  Mah&rfrja  Chagaliea,  tiie  son  of 
Mah&r&ja  Yishnu-dfisa,  Mah&r&ja  (name  obliterated  of  Sanak&nika.) "°  p.  160. 

The  Sanskrit  transcript  adopted  will  be  seen  to  vary  but  slightly  from  the  version  in 
Roman  type  inserted  above.  The  translation  approved  of  by  Prof.  Wilson,  however, 
^ers very  materially: — at  the  same  time  I  must  freely  admit  the  disadvantages  I 
have  laboured  under  m  having  to  follow  the  lithograph  of  a  London  artist,  while  Major 
Cunningham's  transliteration  has  been  made,  I  presume,  from  the  original  itself. 

*  (May  it  be)  auspicious !  On  the  11th  day  of  the  light  fortnight,  in  the  month  of 
Sravana,  in  the  year  82  of  (})  the  great  King  of  SanakftnJka,  .son  of  the  great 
King,  Vishnu-d&sa,  (and)  grandson  of  the  great  King,  ChhagaUga,  (who,  viz. 
ChhagaUga,  was^  son  of  the  supreme  monarch  (and)  paramount  lord  of  great  kings, 
the  auspicious  Cnandra  Gupta    .    .     .    . '  ] 

1  [*  S&h  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,'  Jour.  Boff.  At.  Soe.^  xii.,  5 ;  BhiUa  Topes,  p.  152; 
Lassen,  Ind,  Alt.,  ii.,  939.  (1852).] 

«  [*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beiig.',  vii.,  347]. 
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Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  for  that  year.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  Major  Postans'  previous 
report  on  the  execution  and  existing  state  of  this  monument,' 
is  eminently  disappointing ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  produce 
an  intelligible  transliteration  from  the  lithograph,  I  must  confess 
myself  fairly  baffled  in  the  task. 

Prinsep's  note  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  I  may  here  so 
far  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription,  the 
longest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  preserved,  though  from 
the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decipher,  is  in  a  modem  character — ^that  allotted  to  the  third 
century  after  Christ— or  the  Gupta  alphabet ;  and  that  in  the 
opening  lines  I  find  an  allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the 
Gupta  family,  whose  name  has  also  been  foimd  upon  a  new 
series  of  the  Saurdshtra  coins;  the  words  are  JUPft  fs«|^  '^ 

'ifin  ^R^  ^  ^  ^t  ^^^  •  •  • 

My  next  excerpt  consists  of  Prinsep's  translation  of  the 
Eran  pillar  Inscription' : — ] 

INSCRIPTION   FROM    A   TEMPLE   OP  VARAHA,    AND   A    DHWAJA- 
8TAMBHA,  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  ERAN  OR  AIRAN  IN  BHOPAL. 

Lieut  Conolly  and  Capt.  Burt  started  from  Mhow,  on  an  ex- 
ploring joumey.  They  continued  in  company  as  far  as  Sehore, 
where  some  copper  platra,  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  possession,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  former,  while  the  latter,  hearing  of  a  pillar  at  Airan, 
hastened  off  by  a  dak  to  visit  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  two 
inscriptions  which  follow,  and  a  few  insolated  names  in  various  styles 
from  the  Airan  pillar  and  temple.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
monuments  as  derived  from  the  inscriptions  themselves  may  be  sue- 
cinctly  told. 

The  temple  was  built  by  Dhanya  Vishnu,  the  confidential  minister 
of  It4ja  Matri  Vishnu,  the  son  of  Hari  Vishnu,  the  grandson  of  Varuna 
Vishnu,  and  great  gp^andson  of  Indra  Vishnu ;  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  B4ja  Tdrapani  [Toram&na]  of  Saur&shtra  (?) :  and 

The  pillar  was  erected  by  Vaidala  Vishnu,  the  son  of  Hasti  Vishnu, 
also  grandson  of  Vanma  Vishnu,  and  at  the  cost  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  on 
the  1 4th  of  Asarh  in  the  year  165,  in  the  reign  of  Budha-Gupta  in 

1  [« Jour.  Ai.  Soc.  Beng.',  vii.,  873].         »  [Ibid.,  vii.,  634.1 
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Sanrashtra,  comprehending  the  country  hetween  a  river  whose  name, 
though  partially  erased,  may  be  easily  made  out  as  the  Kalindf  or 
Jamnd  and  the  Narmada,  or  Nerbudda. 

(Tbanslation). 

'  He  is  yictorions!  (Vishnu)  the  four-armed,  omnipresent,  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  whose  bed  is  the  immense  water  of  the  four  oceans  and  whose  ratha- 
ketu  (^chariot-standard ')  ib  Garu^. 

On  Thursday,  the  thirteenth  lunar  day  of  the  month  of  Ash&dha  of  the  year  165, 
when  the  king,  Budha  Gupta,  who  was  the  moon  of  good  administration,  and  resplendent 
in  fortune  and  fame,  goYemed  the  beautifiil  country  situated  between  the  K&Undi 
(Jamn&)  and  the  Narmada,  by  his  good  qualities  (derived)  from  the  Loka-p61as.^  In 
the  aforesaid  year  of  his  dynasty,  [*  of  him,'  in  orig.]  in  the  very  month  and  day  afore- 
said :  one,  named  Vaidala  Yiihnu,  who  was  fieimous  as  far  as  the  four  oceans,  ever 
respectable ;  who  by  public  election  and  through  the  &vor  of  God,  obtained  the  good 
fortune  of  the  regency ;  who  was  devoted  to  Bhagav&n ;  the  son  of  the  father-resemb- 
ling Hari  Yishnu ;  grandson  of  the  father's-talent-possessing  Varuna  Vishnu ;  the 
great  grandson  of  Indra  Vishnu ,  of  the  Maitr&yanayakripabha  race ;  a  strict  observer 
of  his  religious  duties,  regular  in  sacrifices,  reader  of  the  Veda,  a  very  riahi  among 
br&hmans.'  By  him  (Vaidala  Vishnu)  this  banner-pillar  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Dhanya  Vishnu, — ^for  the  prosperity  of  his  race,  in  honor  of  Jan&rdana  (Vishnu), 
the  distresser  of  the  PtmjfO'janaa  (Riduhasas). 

Glory !  to  him  who  is  a  patriotic  (prince)  and  to  whom  belong  all  the  people ! ' 

[I  further  annex  the  translation  of  Toram&na's  inscription 
from  the  same  site,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
text : — ] 

(Tbanslation). 

*  He  ii  victorious !  the  boar-shaped  god,  who,  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  earth, 
whirled  round  the  mountains  by  the  jerk  of  his  tushes ;  from  the  increase  of  whose 
body  have  proceeded  the  three  regions. 

When  the  great  r&ja,  Toramfcna,  the  very  famous  and  beautiful,  the  king  of  kings, 
governed  the  oirth ;  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ph&lguna :  — 
before  his  time,  the  well-known  Dhanya  Vishnu,  the  doer  of  many  virtuous 
deeds,  follower  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Vedas,  obedient  to  Mb  brother,  the  late 
great  R&j&  Miitri  Vishnu  (since  departed  to  heaven),  and  &vored  by  him — 
who  obtained  the  good  fortune  of  regency  by  public  election  and  through  the 
grace  of  God :— famous  as  far  as  the  four  oceans,  ever  respectable,  and  victorious 
in  many  battles  with  his  enemies,  the  devoted  worshipper  of  Bhagav&n, — who  was  the 
son  of  Hari  Vishnu,  resembling  his  father, — ^the  grandson  of  Varuna  Vishnu,  pos- 
sessor of  his  father's  qualities, — ^great  grandson  of  Indra  Vishnu  of  the  Maitr&yana- 
yakripabha  race,  the  illustrious  and  distinguished,  observant  of  his  religious  duties 
and  sacrifices  with  Sukta  (a  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda)~a  regpilar  sacrificer,  well  read  in 
the  Vedas,  and  a  rishi  among  the  br&hmans. — By  him  (Dhanya  Vishnu)  was  caused 

^  Upholders  of  the  universe. 

^  These  several  epithets  are,  almost  literatim,  the  same  in  both  inscriptions. 
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to  be  erected  this  new  temple  of  Jagan-N6rliyaiia  ^  N&r&yana,  in  the  form  of  Yar&lui 
(the  Boor  incamation}  at  his  own  Tillage  of  Nerikona,  in  the  reig:n,  year,  month,  and 
day  aforesaid. 

Glory  to  the  nustreas  of  Brfihmanapnra,  and  the  king  to  whom  all  the  people 
belong !'(?) 

{Next  in  order  comes  a  posthiunouB  notice  of  Skanda-Gupta, 
graven  on  the  Euhaon  pillar/  which  I  insert  to  complete  the 
published  series  : — ] 

fTBAlVBLATION). 

*In  the  month  of  Jyaishtha,  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  '  [141]  after  the 
decease  ^  of  Skanda  Gupta,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  kings,  resembling  Indra  in  his  rule, 
possessed  of  the  chiefest  of  riches,  enjoying  far-spread  reputation,  bom  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Guptas,  whose  earthly  throne  was  shaken  by  the  wind  of  the  bowing 
heads  of  a  hundred  kings. 

At  this  celebrated  and  precious  village,  sanctified  in  reverential  attachment  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kakubharati.* 

The  opulent  Bhatti  Soma  was  the  son  of  Amila,  the  receptacle  of  good  qualities. 
His  son  was  the  very  famous  and  talented  Bndra  Soma,  known  by  another  appellation 
as  Vy&ghra-rati.  His  own  son  was  Madra,  the  constant  and  friendly  patron  of 
br&hmans.  Gurus,  and  Tatis.  He,  struck  with  awe  at  beholding  the  universal  insta- 
bility of  this  world,  made  (for  himself)  a  road  of  virtue  > ;  having  set  up  (established) 
along  the  roadside,  five  images,  made  of  quarried  stone,  of  Indra,  ^  objects  of  adoration 
to  the  religious  and  devout,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  moral  merit  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind ;  (the  same)  having  attached  thereto  a  tank  filled  with  water. 

This  stone  pillar,  beautiful  and  lofty  as  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  is 
the  maker  of  renown :  (i.  e.  records  his  meritorious  act.) ' 

The  circumstance  of  chief  importance  in  the  above  monument,  is  its 
allusion  to  '  Skanda  Gupta,  of  the  family  of  the  Guptas,'  a  name  so 
well  known  to  us  from  the  Bhitari  inscription  and  irom  our  Kanauj 
coins.  That  his  sway  was  nearly  as  potent  as  the  expression  '  lord  of  a 
himdred  kings '  would  seem  to  convey,  I  shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  prove  by  the  exhibition  of  his  own  name  and  of  that  of  his  prede- 

1  Or  *  Nar&rayan,  who  is  himself  the  water  of  the  universe.' 

»  [*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng/,  vii.,  87.] 

>  Lit.  *  The  month  Jyaishtha  in  the  year  thirty  and  two  and  one  plus  one  hundred 
being  arrived.'  [The  original  proves  the  true  date  to  be  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  year  from  the  repose,  etc.J 

*  ShdnUhf  *  of  the  repose,'  i.  e.  *  death.' 

6  Written  Kakubhah-rati  ^^p?»  ^In^*!^  {$ic) :  the  meaning  must  be  that 
such  was  the  name  of  the  villa^ ;  and  probably  the  modem  Kuhaon  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  appellation  Kakubha. 

*  JPunya-ikandham  ta  ehakre;  in  punning  allusion,  perhaps,  to  lus  adorning  the 
road  with  these  five  images. 

^  The  word  seems  to  be  written  paehendrdm^  from  the  contracted  space  occupied 

by  the  n  of  J^.    The  smal  figure  below  has  very  much  the  character  of  Buddha. 
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cessor  Kmn&ra  Gupta  on  the  coins  of  Saur&shtra  or  Kattywar,  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Indian  continent.  It  does  not  appear  who 
succeeded  him,  or  whether  the  Gupta  dynasty  there  terminated ;  but 
I  think  it  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  whole  power  was  usurped  by 
the  minister's  family,  because  we  find  Tila  Bhatti,  a  chief  magistrate, 
erecting  the  Allah4b4d  pillar,  and  we  here  find  another  of  the  same 
name,  the  opulent  Bhatti  Soma,  the  son  of  Amila  (Bhatti  f)  at  the 
head  of  a  new  race,  not,  to  be  sure,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of 
Baja,  but  possessing  wealth  and  power  and  erecting  pillars  in  their 
own  name.  Four  generations  from  Amila,  viz. :  (1)  Amila,  (2)  Bhatti 
Soma,  (3)  Eudra  Soma,  (4)  Madra — will  give  about  thirty-three  years 
to  each  generation,  which  for  private  life  may  be  tolerably  near  the 
ordinary  average. 

[In  conclusion  of  the  Gupta  proper  suite  of  inscriptions,  I 
annex  abstract  translations  of  a  double  set  of  copper-plate 
Sanads  now  in  the  Ben&res  College,  which  Professor  Wilson  has 
obligingly  prepared  from  transcripts  of  the  originals  made  by 
myself,  in  which  aU  doubtful  forms  and  combinations  were 
carefully  copied  in  fac-simile : — 

TRANSLATIONS  OP  THE  BENARES  COPPER  PLATE  GRANTS  OF 
SHI  HASTINAHy  OTHERWISE  SRI  HASTI-RAJA.^  By  Peop.  H.  H. 
Wilson. 

*■  Salutation  to  Mah&deva !— Health !  In  the  163rd  '  year  of  the  occupation  '  of  the 
kingdom  hy  the  Gupta  kings — ^in  the  year  (of  the  cycle)  Yais&kb,  on  the  third  of  the 
light  half  of  K&rtik,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,^  (then)  by  the  exalter  of  the  family 
of  the  chief  of  the  ascetics,  the  Mah6r&ja  Sri-hasti,  great  grandson  of  Mah&r&ja 
Dwarhya,  the  gprandson  of  Mah6r&ja  Sri  Prabhanjana,  the  son  of  Mahfrrlija  Damo- 
dara, — the  giver  of  much  land,  gold,  horses,  elephants,  and  thousands  of  cows, — the 
reyerencer  of  his  progenitors,  the  dcTout  worshipper  of  gods  and  brfchmans,  the  oyer 
victorious  in  many  battles,  the  delight  of  his  own  race :  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
virtue  and  the  ascent  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder  to  heaven ;  gave  to  the  br&hmans  of 

^  [These  are  the  copper-plate  grants  regarding  which  Capt.  Kittoe  communicated 
with  Col.  Sykes  in  1S48.  See  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  zii.,  12,  note  4.  They  seem  to 
have  been  originally  procured  from  Nagode  in  Bundalkand.] 

'  [  One  copy  has  iha-^hottare  vasha^e,  the  other  tri  ahashtffuttare  vrishate :  putting 
them  together,  the  probable  reading  is  triahastputtare  varshataie. — H.H.W.] 

'  [Bhukte  or  bhuktaUj  but  it  may  also  be  read  mukte  or  muktau,  'from  the  end 
or  cessation.'— H. H.W.J  Considering  the  very  striking  difference  between  the 
early  forms  of  bh  and  m,  I  cannot  admit  this  doubt  to  m  justified  by  any  possible 
error  of  transcription  from  the  original  on  my  part.  The  former  is  clearly  the  true 
reading,  of  which  we  have  two  corroborative  examples. — E.T.] 

*  [The  other  inscription  has,  'the  second  of  the  light  half  of  Chaitra,  in  the  year 
Ashwayuj.'  (?)-H.H.W.] 
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the  Yajasaneyi  school  of  the  race  of  Kausika,'  Gopaawfiimi,'  BhaTasw&mi  and  othersi 
the  Tillage with  the  boundaries  (specified) — (then  follow  a  number  of  unin- 
telligible names  of  places,  after  which  there  is  a  prohibition  to  any  of  his  successors 
to  revoke  the  gift) — <  as  it  is  said  by  the  great  Rishi,  Yy&sa,  '  land  that  has  been  given 
to  the  br&hmans  is  to  be  carefully  protected,  for  the  preservation  of  the  grant  is  even 
better  than  the  donation/  The  earth  has  been  possessed  by  8&gara  and  other  kings, 
by  each  of  whom  the  iruit  of  the  earth  was  severally  reaped.  The  giver  of  land  re« 
joices  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years — the  despoiler,  the  resumer  and  diaregarder^ 
sinks  into  hell  for  as  many.'  ^ 

Both  inscriptions  end  with  the  specification  of  the  writer,  '  S6ryadatta,  son  of 
Ravidatta,  grandson  of  Naradatta,  having  the  title  or  designation  Bhogika.' 

To  complete  the  series  of  collateral  documents  relating  to 
the  Guptas,  I  insert  in  this  place  translations  of  certain  copper 
plate  grants  made  by  successive  members  of  the  Yalabhi  dynasty  of 
Gujar&t.  Although  the  dates  of  these  are,  also,  to  a  certain  extent 
indeterminate,  yet  there  is  much  else  in  the  inscriptions  that  is 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  important  question  of  the  true  epoch 
of  the  Gupta  rule  in  India : — ] 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  INSCRIPTIONS  UPON  TWO  SETS  OF  COPPER 
PLATES,  FOUND  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  GUJARAT.  By  W. 
H.  Wathen,  Esq.,  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  OovemmetU,  (Sept.  1835.) 

Several  years  since,  I  procured  two  sets  of  copper  inscribed  plates,  one  of  which 
had  been  discovered  by  some  labourers  employed  in  digging  the  foondations  of  a 
house  at  Danduca,  in  the  Peninsula  of  6ujar&t ;  and  the  other  in  a  similar  manner, 
at  Bhavanagar,  in  the  same  province.    .    .    . 

The  second  inscription  was  more  defaced,  and,  after  the  greatest  trouble,  a 
part  of  it  still  remained  unintelligible,  the  letters  having  become  obliterated  by  the 
effects  of  time  and  damp. 

They  are  both  grants  of  land  to  priests ;  the  first  is  about  fifteen  hundred  yean 
old ;  and  the  date  of  the  second,  some  hundred  years  subsequent.    .    .    . 

The  contents  of  these  inscriptions,  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  ancient  history  of 
Western  India,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  are 
of  some  interest,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

In  the  first  inscription,  as  weU  as  in  the  second,  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  is 
traced  to  Bhatarka  Sen&pati,  who  is  said  to  have  established  his  power  by  signal 
bravery  and  prowess :  his  capital,  named  Yalabhipura,^  is  also  expressly  mentioned 

I  [The  reading  of  one  is  'Kosiya,'  of  the  other  'Kausalya.'  Ought  it  to  be 
Ka8yapa?-~H.H.W.] 

*  rin  one  copy,  other  names  are  specified,  as,  Gaurisw&mi  and  Brahmach6ri. — 
H.H.W.] 

*  [  The  other  inscription  has,  instead  of  this  last  clause,  *  he  who  resumes  land  given 
by  himself  or  by  another,  becomes  a  worm  in  ordure,  and  is  roasted  (in  hell)  along 
with  his  ancestors.' — H.H.W.] 

A  In  Pr&krit,  it  is  written  with  a  b, '  Balabhi.' 
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in  the  first  grant ;  both  the  founder  of  this  sovereignty,  and  two  first  snccessors,  did 
not  take  the  title  of  king,  but  Swdpati^  or  *  General,'  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  were  under  a  paramount  sovereign,  by  whom  the  province  of  Gujarfct  was  com- 
mitted to  their  charge ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  description  of  the  fourth  prince  of  this 
family,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  royal  dignity  by  '  the  great  monarch,  the  sole 
sovereign  of  the  entire  world,'  meaning  India. 

The  third  in  succession  to  him,  named  Sridhara  Sena,  would  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  all  dependence  on  this  paramount  sovereign  of  Ujj&yini  or  Eanauj ;  for  by 
the  date  of  the  first  inscription,  the  Yalabhi  Samvat  or  sBra  would  appear  to  have  been 
instituted  in  his  reign,  its  date  being  Samvat  nine :  [330]  *  this  circumstance  induced 
the  belief,  at  first,  that  the  sera  referred  to  was  that  of  Vikram&ditya,  until  on  refer- 
ring to  the  Ist  volume  of  Tod's  '  Rfijasthan,'  the  existence  of  a  S&ryavansa  dynasty 
in  Gujar&t — ^whose  capital  was  Yalabhipura,  and  title '  Bhatarka,'  and  also  of  a  Samvat 
or  SBra  peculiar  to  those  kings,  as  proved  by  Jaina  legends,  and  inscriptions  found  at 
Somn&th,  Patau,  etc — showed  that  these  grants  must  belong  to  those  princes  and 
their  nra  alone. 

Col.  Tod  established,  (from  the  materials  already  mentioned,  the  particulars  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  work),'  the  following  historical  data. 

1.  The  emigration  of  a  prince  named  Keneksen,  of  the  S&rya-vansa,  or  'race  of 
the  Sun,'  from  Koehala-desha  {hod.  Oudh),  and  his  estabUshiug  himself  in  Gujar&t 
about  A.D.  144. 

2.  The  institution  of  an  esra,  called  the  Yalabhi  Samvat,  by  his  successors,  who 
became  the  independent  kings  of  Gujariit,  the  first  year  of  which  era  was  the  S75th 
of  Yikram&ditya,  or  ▲.  d.  319. 

3.  The  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Yalabhi  princes  by  a  barbarian  force,  the 
destruction  of  their  capital  Yalabhipura,  in  a.  d.  524,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Gujar&t,  most  probably  at.  first  to  Sidhapura, 
about  A.  D.  654. 

The  inscriptions  confirm  in  a  singular  manner  these  several  epochs.  The  first 
inscription  is  dated  9th  Yalabhi  Samvat,  corresponding  with  384  of  Yikram&ditya, 
and  A.D.  328. 

Now,  allowing  twenty  years  for  the  average  reign  of  the  six  princes  of  the  first 
inscription,  this  will  give  129  years  for  the  interval  between  Sridhara  Sena,  in  whose 
reign  this  era  may  be  supposed  to  have  commenced,  and  Bhatarka  Sen&pati,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  which  will  place  him  as  having  lived  in  a.  d.  190,  or  within 
forty-six  years  of  the  time  specified  by  Tod  as  that  of  Keneksen's  establishment  in 
Gujarfct.  That  Bhatarka  was  a  family  title,  and  not  the  real  name  of  this  chief,  is 
shewn  by  its  being  alone  used  in  the  seals  affixed  to  both  the  inscriptions. 

From  the  second  inscription,  we  have  a  long  line  of  princes,  the  last  of  whom, 

1  ['Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vii.,  349;  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  xii.,  33 ;  'Jour.  As. 
Soc.Beng.',  1866.] 

s  Sec  the  chapter  entitled  '  Annals  of  Mew&r.' 
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Sil&ditja  Mosalli,  would  appear,  from  an  allosion  therein,  to  hare  remored  the 
capital  to  Sidhapora. 

Taking  the  number  of  kings,  whose  names  are  given  sahsequent  to  Sridhara 
Sena,  the  foander  of  the  Valabhi  sera,  at  twelve,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns  at  an 
average  of  twenty  years  each ;  this  calculation  will  shew  a  term  of  about  240  or 
more  years,  to  have  elapsed  from  this  time  to  that  of  Sil&ditya  Musalli  of  Sid- 
hapura,  or  a.d.  559,  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  sack  of  Valabhipura  by  the 
barbarians. 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  kings,  another  of  the  name  of  Sil&ditya,  it  will  be  seen, 
just  preceded  the  prince  who  made  the  grant  contained  in  the  second  inscription, 
whose  reign  will  thus  approximate  to  a.d.  624,  stated  in  the  Jaina  legends  to  be  the 
date  when  the  capital  was  surprised  by  a  foreign  army.  From  the  same  source  also, 
we  find  the  name  of  the  prince  who  then  reigned  to  have  been  SU&ditya,  as  above. 

These  coincidences  are  curious,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  those 
fragments  of  early  HindCi  history,  which  Tod  has  so  carefully  collected. 

The  Jaina  historical  legends  all  mention  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  their 
era,  the  Valabhi  Samvat;  the  capital,  from  its  geographical  position,  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  Byzantium  of  Ptolemy ;  its  kings  were  of  the  dynasty  called  by 
foreigners  the  Balh&ra,  which  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  title  Bhatarka,^ 
for  derived  from  the  adjoining  district  of  Bhala,  and  R6i  or  'prince' ;  the  absurd 
manner  in  which  Hind(i  names  were,  and  still  are,  corrupted  by  the  Arabs  and  other 
oreigners,  may  easily  account  for  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  real  names  with  their 
corruptions.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  it  is  from  this  very  fiunily  of  Yakbhipura,  that 
the  legends  of  the  present  B&nas  of  Udayapur  (Udipur)  deduce  their  descent. 

After  reigning  some  years  in  the  north  of  Gujarfct,  the  power  of  the  dynasty  was 
destroyed,  its  kingdom  dismembered,  and  the  city  of  Anhalwara  Pattan  became  the 
capital,  under  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  the  Chawura  and  Chalukia  (vii^o  Solanki) 
races. 

Both  these  grants  convey  fields  to  br&hmans  as  religious  gifts.  The  lands 
granted  in  the  second  inscription  are  stated  to  be  situated  in  Saur&shtra,  and  the 
donees  are  said  to  have  come  from  Girinagara,  (Jun&garh  or  Gim&r,)  and  to  have 
settled  at  Sidhapura. 

Two  facts,  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  these  grants,  are, — ^first,  the  measure  of 
land  being  square  paces ;  and  the  other,  the  existence  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun :  one 
of  the  princes  is  named  as  being  of  that  sect.  .  .  . 

Translation  of  an  ancient  Inscbiption,  datbd  9th  or  thb  Valabhi  Sam- 
vat, OB  A.D.  328,  AND  FOUND  IN  DIOOINO  THB  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  H0U8B, 
NBAB  DANDUCA,  IN  THB  PbNINBULA  OF  GuJABXt,    OB  SaUBXbHTBA. 

<  May  prosperity  (ever  emanate)  from  the  city  of  Valabhi !  The  possessor  of  in- 
comparable strength  from  the  crowds  of  powerful  enemies  and  friends,  who  prostrate 

>  Bhatarka  means,  literally,  *  cherishing  sun' ;  it  is  a  royal  title. 
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themselyes  (before  him),  wbo  earned  glory  in  hundredfl  of  battles  fought  in  the 
coantries  of  his  foes :  whose  prowess  and  renown  dazzled  (the  eyes  of  the  princes  of 
the  uniTerse),  one  enjoying  the  aflfection  (of  his  subjects)  by  grants  of  rewards  and 
honors,  and  also  by  courteous  behayiour :  the  acquirer  of  royal  prosperity  by  the 
strength  (aid)  of  his  numerous  dependants  and  attached  friends,  great  adorer  of 
Mahesvara  (Siya),  (such  was^  Sen&pati  Bhatarka  (Bhatarka,  'the  general-in-chief). 

His  son,  with  head  tinged  of  a  reddish  colour  by  constant  inclination  of  his  head 
to  the  dust  of  his  father's  feet,  and  thus  rendered  pure :  the  lustre  of  the  nails  of 
whose  feet  (as  mirrors)  surpassed  the  diamonds  of  Sukra's  diadem,  whose  riches  were 
a  constant  source  of  relief  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  destitute,  (was  the)  great  wor- 
shipper of  Mahesyara,  Sri  Sen&pati  Dhara  Sena  (the  <  general  of  the  forces,'  Dhara 
Sena). 

His  younger  brother,  with  forehead  wholly  sanctified  by  prostrations  at  his 
(brother's)  feet,  a  performer  of  all  the  acts  of  devotion  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Manu  and  other  holy  saints,  who,  like  Dharma  R&ja  (Tudhishthira),  has  arranged 
all  laws,  received  his  inauguration  to  the  throne,  from  the  gpreat  Soyereigu  *  himself, 
the  sole  monarch  of  the  entire  world,  and  whose  accession  to  royalty  was  solemnized 
by  unbounded  gifts.  He  was  the  great  worshipper  of  Mahesyara,  Sri  Mah&r&ja 
Drona  Sinha  (*  the  fortunate  king/  Drona  Sinha.) 

His  younger  brother,  who  by  the  prowess  and  force  of  his  sole  arm,  as  a  lion, 
conquered  the  hosts  of  his  enemies,  mounted  on  elephants,  the  asylum  of  all  those 
who  sought  a  place  of  refiige,  oonyersant  with  all  the  various  principles  of  science, 
— a  celestial  idl-yielding  tree  to  friends  and  dependants,  affording  to  all,  enjoyments 
according  to  their  several  wishes  and  tastes ;  a  great  follower  of  Bhavagata  (Vishnu) 
(was)  Sri  Mah&r&ja  Dhruva  Sena. 

His  younger  brother,  all  whose  sins  were  removed  by  prostrations  before  the  lotus- 
resembling  feet  of  his  (elder)  brother,  by  whose  virtuous  conduct,  as  by  a  pure  stream, 
the  crimes  of  the  Ksli-yuga  were  washed  away ;  whose  fame  was  celebrated  by 
crowds  of  vanquished  enemies,  was  the  great  adorer  of  the  sun,  Sri  Hah&r&ja  Dha- 
rapaftah. 

Whose  son  acquired  the  chief  of  virtues  by  adoration  of  his  father's  feet ;  whose 
sword  from  his  infancy  was  his  sole  helper ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  touch- 
stone of  bravery ;  the  destroyer  of  multitudes  of  foes  resembling  intoxicated  elephants. 
The  bright  lustre  of  the  nails  of  whose  feet  were  reflected  by  the  splendour  of  the 
crowds  of  his  prostrate  enemies;  who  fulfilled  the  import  of  the  title  *R&j&,'  by 
delighting  the  hearts  of  his  subject,  and  affording  them  protection,  (and  by  governing) 
as  commended  in  the  Smritis  (holy  books) ;  who  surpassed  Svara  (Cupid)  in  beau^, 
the  moon  in  splendour,  the  monardh  of  mountains  (Him&laya)  in  fixedness  of  purpose. 
In  depth  (of  thought  and  counsel)  the  ocean,  the  teacher  of  gods  in  wisdom,  the 
great  master  of  riches  (Kuvera)  in  wealth ;  who  relinquished  as  straw,  the  fruits  of 
his  enterprises,  in  his  anxiety  to  remove  the  fears  of  those  who  sought  his  protection ; 
delighter  of  the  hearts  of  the  learned,  and  of  friends  and  dependants,  by  bestowing  riches 
fur  beyond  their  desires ;  who  enjoyed  all  the  gratifications  and  luxuries  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  world,  as  one  who  had  himself  travelled  through  them,  (was)  the 
groat  worshipper  of  Mahesvara,  Sri  Mah&r&ja  Oriha  Sena  [Ouha  Sena  in  the 
original.] 

His  son,  for  ever  fortunate  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  diamond-like  nails  of 

^  This  evidently  rofers  to  some  one  of  the  successors  of  Yikram&ditya  and  S&livfc- 
hana — he  Pramara  or  Powar  kings  of  ITjj&yini  or  Kanauj. 
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his  father's  feet;— all  whose  sins  are  washed  away  hy  the  pure  water  of  the  Gaiig& 
(Qanges) ;  whose  wealth  and  prosperity  are  participated  in  hy  multitudes  of  friends 
and  dependants : — in  whom  all  the  qualities  of  heauty  have  taken  up  their  ahode,  as 
if  hy  the  desire  of  associating  with  the  heauties  of  his  form ;  who  has  astonished  all 
those  skilled  in  archery  hy  his  wonderful  natural  skill,  improved  as  it  is  hy  superior 
and  constant  exercise ;  the  maintainer  of  all  pious  grants,  hestowed  hy  the  will  of 
ancient  kings  *  he  that  remoyes  from  power  those  (evil  ministers)  who  seek  the  ruin 
of  his  subjects : — a  unique  example  of  the  ahode  of  wisdom  and  prosperity  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  whose  reno?m  is  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  the  power  of  his  foes, 
whose  royal  dignity  is  hereditary ; — great  worshipper  of  MahesTara,  powerful  wielder 
of  the  battle-axe,  Sri  Mah&rfija  Sridhara  Sena, — peremptorily  issues  these  his  man- 
dates! 

To  those  in  office,  and  those  unemployed ;  to  the  governors  of  towns ;  to  the  chiefs 
of  districts,  revenue  officers,  forest  chiefs,  protectors  of  the  roads,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all 
officers  howsoever  employed : — 

Be  it  known  to  you !  that  for  the  increase  of  my  father's  and  mother's  holiness, 
for  my  own  salvation,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  other  objects  of  my  heart's  desire 
in  this  and  in  the  next  world,  I  have  granted  fifty  paces  of  land,  (situated)  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  village  of  Matsira,  and  sixty  paces  of  land  near  the  northern 
limit  of  Veraputri,  to  a  Lodrita  br&hman,  learned  in  the  Rig-Veda,  of  the  same  gotra 
(family)  as  Kaina  and  others :  also  a  piece  of  land  of  fifty  paces,  on  the  western  side 
of  Prathapura,  and  eight  paces  near  Ishvara  Deva  Senak,  is  likewise  granted  to  a 
Rig- Veda  brkhman,  named  Deva  Sila,  of  the  same  gotra  as  Trivalam  Bayana, 
etc.  (this  part  is  very  unintelligible  in  the  original,)  this  land,  with  the  ham- 
lets and  other  things  thereunto  appertaining,  with  its  earth,  water,  wind,  sky, 
spirits,  grain,  and  gold,  is  (hereby)  given,  with  all  that  which  may  thereupon  be 
produced. 

All  the  ministers  of  state  must  avoid  placing  their  hands  on  this,  as  they  would 
on  the  hole  of  a  serpent ;  for  the  constant  and  due  performance  of  the  five  great 
sacrifices  (naming  them),  I  have  given  this;  for  as  long  as  the  moon,  sun,  seas, 
rivers,  and  this  world  shall  exist,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  descendants,  sons,  grandsons, 
etc.  By  pouring  out  water,  (it  is)  given  up  as  a  brfrhmanical  gift ;  to  be  enjoyed  on 
the  terms  usual  with  such  grants ;  they  may  plough,  cause  to  be  ploughed,  or  give  it 
away.    No  one  should  cause  any  hindrance  (to  this  grant). 

Future  pious  kings,  both  of  our  family,  and  others,  who  will  appreciate  the 
fruits  of  a  grant  of  land,  shoidd  approve  and  maintain  this  my  gift.  (Here  the 
usual  quotations  from  the  Mah&-Bh&rata  are  introduced,  quoting  the  gift  by  king 
Sfiigara,  and  shewing  the  sin  of  destroying  such  a  grant  of  land). 

Written  by  the  minister  for  peace  and  war,  Skanda  Batta,  Samvat  9,  Vaishftkha- 
yadi  8 ;  I,  Mah&r&ja  Sridhara  Sena,  the  heroic,  my  pleasure !  my  hand ! ' 

List  of  Einos  of  thb  Valabhi  ob  Balhajela.  Dtmabtt,  as  foukp 

J  IN   THB  Two  InBCBIPTIOKB. 

144  or  190  A.D.  1.    Sen&pati  Bhatarka. 

2.  Dhara  Sena. 

3.  Mah&r&ja  Dro^a  Sinha. 

4.  Dhruva  Sena.  I. 

5.  Bharapattah. 
6  Guha  Sena. 
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300  A.D. 


7.> 

Sridhara  Sena  I.* 

8. 

SUfcditya  I. 

9. 

Chara-grilia  I. 

10. 

Sridhara  Sena  II. 

11. 

DhruYa  Sena  II. 

12. 

Sridhara  Sena  III. 

13. 

SU&ditya  II. 

At  this  part  of  the  copper-plate,  the  writing  is  so  obliterated,  that  the  names  of 

two  or  three  princes  cannot  be  made  ont. 

16.  Mah&rfija  Charagriha  II. 
624  A.D.  17.  Sil&ditya  III. 

559  A.D.  18.  SU&ditja  (Musalli)  lY. 

The  first  two  princes  have  the  title  Senlipati  alone.    All  those  subsequent  to  No. 

3,  Mah6r&ja.    The  whole  had  the  title  of  Sri  Bhatarka,  and  the  deyice  on  their 

banner  was  the  Nandi,  or  sacred  bnll  of  Siva,  as  appears  from  the  seals  attached  to 

both  inscriptions. 

[ Ab  further  illustrative  of  the  succession  of  the  Y alabhi  family, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  as  corrective  of  the  above,  I  insert : — ] 

Db.  a.  Bubms'  Kaira  Taicba-patba  No.  1. 

When  we  '  gave  a  translation  of  No.  4  [p.  262],  of  the  Tamba-patras,  of  which  trans- 
cripts and  fac-similes  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Bnms  of  Kaira,  we  were  not  aware  that 
one  of  the  same  description  had  prerionsly  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Wathen  [p.  252]. 
We  were  led  to  refer  to  that  article  %y  finding,  in  the  oldest  of  Dr.  Bums'  grants, 
the  name  of  Siladitya,  and  other  princes  of  the  Valabhi  race  from  Sen&pati  Bhatarka 
downwards. 

Our  present  grant  confirms  the  order  of  the  reigns  given  by  Mr.  Wathen  firom  his 
Tamba-patras,  and  affords  additional  dates,  and  circumstances  of  high  interest  to 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  such  studies.  Mr.  Wathen's  order  of  the  Valabhi 
or  Balhftra  dynasty  ii  as  follows : 


1 

II 

i 

a 

1 

1 

Bhatarka  Sen6pati. 

8 

4 

Sa&ditya  I. 

2 

Dhara  Sena. 

9 

5 

Ghara  Ghiha,  or  Ishwara  Guha. 

8 

Drona  Sinha. 

10 

6 

Sridhara  Sena  II. 

4 

Dhruya  Sena  I. 

11 

7 

Dhruva  Sena  II. 

5 

Dhara  Pattah. 

12 

8 

Sridhara  Sena  III. 

6 

2 

Ouha  or  Griha  Sena. 

9 

Dhruva  Sena  III. 

7 

3 

Sridhara  Sena  I. 

13 

SU&ditya  II. 

Of  these  r&jas,  the  four  following  Bhatarka  are  omitted  in  the  present  giant,  it 
bei^g  simply  stated  that  from  Bhatarka,  the  founder  of  the  funily,  was  sprung  Guha 

• 

^  These  seven  are  from  the  first  inscription,  the  following  from  the  second 
inscription. 

*  A.D.  319.  In  his  reign,  the  Valabhi  aara  is  supposed  to  have  commenced. 

'  [  The  editors  of  the  STour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  alter  Frinsep's  departure  from  India.] 
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Sena  or  Griha  Sena,  (the  former  is  our  reading).  From  this  prince,  howerer,  we 
haTe  the  genealogy  complete,  and— with  the  simple  introduction  of  Dhruva  Sena  III., 
our  ninth  in  order,  and  the  author  of  this  grant — the  series  corresponds  with  that  of 
Mr.  Wathen  in  every  particular.  The  genealogical  tree  which  our  present  grant 
enahles  us  to  firame  from  Guha  or  Griha  Sena  will  stand  as  follows : 

(1)  Bhatarka. 

I 
(2)  Guha  or  Griha  Sena. 
(QandharlM-riiJ*.) 

(3)  Sridhara  Sena. 


/- 


I  I 

(4)  Sil&ditya  ,  (5)  Ishwara  Guha, 

(w.  KrMnAditya.)  *  (W«then'a  *  Ohank-grUia.') 

I  y^ — ^ 

(9)  Dhruva  Sena  II.  f  J 

(ormiAnnAditTa)  (6)  Sridhara  Sena  II.      (7)  Dhruva  Sena  II. 

(8)  Sridhara  Sena  III. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  he  ohserred  is,  that  the  grant  translated  hy  Wathen  pur- 
ports to  he  by  Sridhara  Sena :  that  which  we  now  present  is  by  Dhruva  Sena,  the  sixth 
in  succession  after  him ;  of  course,  therefore,  Wathen's  is  the  most  ancient ;  but  though 
there  were  six  successions  to  the  gadiy  these  must  have  been  of  less  than  the  ordinary 
duration,  for  the  minister  who  prepared  the  grant  in  Sridhari  Sena's  reign  was 
Skanda  Bhatta ;  whereas  the  minister  who  pippared  the  present  grant  is  named  as 
Madana  Hila,  son  of  Skanda  Bhatta ;  thirty  or  forty  years  will  therefore  be  the 
probable  interval  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  all  the  princes  named  as  having  inter- 
vened between  Sridhari  Sena  I.  and  Dhruva  Sena  III. 

Another  important  fact  results  from  the  date  of  our  present  grant,  which  is 
clearly  365  [?]  Samvat,  (which  must  be  the  Samvat  of  Vikram&ditya)  corresponding 
with  A.D.  309 :  but  Wathen  assigns  to  Sridhara  Sena,  Dhruva  Sena's  grandfather, 
the  date  a.d.  328  or  384  Samvat.  He  has  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  supposing 
the  words  which  he  reads  '  Samvat,'  with  the  figure  *  9,'  to  have  reference  to  the 
Yalabhi  lera,  ascertained  by  Tod  to  have  commenced  in  a.d.  319.  But  there  is  no 
word  whatsoever  in  the  grant  to  warrant  a  reference  of  this  Samvat  to  that  sera,  and 
it  seems  much  more  natural  to  suppose  the  Samvat,  or  year,  to  be  either  the  Samvat 
of  Yiknun&ditya  with  the  figures  effaced,  or  merely  to  have  reference  to  the  year  of 
Sridhara  Sena's  accession.  If  the  figure  which  follows  the  word  '  Samvat'  be  indeed 
a  9,  (it  is  not  very  plain)  [as  indicated  above,  the  ciphers,  in  the  original,  stand 
for  830,  and  not  for  9]  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
sovereign  being  indicated  thereby,  as  has  been  usual  with  many  r&jas,  and  as  was 
practised  even  by  R6ja  Kishen  Ghand  of  Nudea  within  the  last  sixty  years.  Assn- 
ming  therefore  thirty  years  for  the  interval  of  the  son's  succeeding  Skanda  Bhatta  as 
minister,  the  proper  date  of  Wathcu's  Tamba-patra  will  be  279  a.d.,  and  that  of 

^  Perhaps  Yikram&ditya,  but  the  '  Vi '  is  wanting  in  the  transcripts. 
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Sridhara  Sena's  acceasion,  270  a.d.  The  date  upon  Dr.  Boms'  grant,  examined  from 
the  fac-sirailes  taken  off  in  printing  ink,  is  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  of  the 
figures,  or  its  being  the  Samvat  of  Vikram&ditya  that  is  referred  to.* 

The  translation  of  this  Tamba-patra  is  given  entire,  and  nearly  literally,  from  a 
transcript  made  by  Prinsep ;  the  pandit  Kamalak&nta,  aided  by  the  Sanskrit  College 
student  S&rod&pros&d,  having  rendered  it  for  us  into  English. 

The  character  of  the  original  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Wathen's  grant,  of 
which  a  fac-similo  has  been  already  published,  so  that  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of 
having  a  separate  plate  prepared  to  exhibit  it. 

(Tuanslation). 

*  Glory.  From  Bhatarka, — the  best  of  rulers,  magnanimous  as  the  sun,  victorious, 
of  good  disposition,  who  obtained  his  power  by  the  excellence  of  his  intelligence,  by 
gratifying  and  elevating  his  friends  in  spirit,  and  by  obtaining  all  men's  good 
opinion  through  donations  and  courtesy,  who  by  his  power  maintained  men  in 
respect ;  and,  through  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  preserved  his  dominions  in  pros- 
perity, and  laid  his  enemies  prostrate, — sprung  Guha  Sena,  who  obtained  absolution 
from  sin  by  bowing  submissively  to  his  father's  feet,  and  who  was  called  Gandharba 
R&ja,  because  of  his  consideration  for  other  men,  as  shewn  by  his  regulation  of 
prices,  by  his  anxiety  to  protect  his  people  and  friends,  and  by  his  sacrificing  high 
state  interests  to  secure  the  safety  of  those  who  took  refuge  with  him :  who  obtained 
popularity  by  giving  to  the  poor  more  than  they  asked.  None  excelled  him  in  the 
science  of  Gandharba.  Enriched  by  the  jewels  his  enemies  presented  in  tribute ;  of 
a  voice  pleasant  as  that  of  Cupid  and  the  moon ;  lenient  in  the  exaction  of  state 
dues ;  a  teacher  of  morals ;  in  all  observances  never  failing ;  great  and  powerful,  as 
manifested  by  the  motions  of  his  elephants :  his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  are 
appreciated  by  men  of  social  feelings.  The  son  of  Guha  Sena,  Sridhara  Sena,  like- 
wise absolved  himself  from  sin  by  submission  to  his  father,  as  if  he  had  washed  in 
the  Ganges'  water.  The  warriors  of  the  universe  were  astonished  at  his  strength 
and  skill,  and  by  his  power  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  Like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  a  protector  of  learned  and  eminent  persons,  and  a  subduer  of  evil- 
doers and  of  the  corrupters  of  virtue.  In  him  only  did  Lakshmi  and  Saraswati  (wealth 
and  knowledge)  unite.  •  For  he  was  alike  a  subduer  of  l&khs  of  enemies,  and  abounding 
with  wealth,  and  the  possessor  of  all  acquired  endowments,  which  sought  refuge  with 
him  like  the  thousands  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  for  their  livelihood. 

The  son  of  Sridhara  Sena,  Sri  Siladitya,  worshipped  likewise  his  father's  feet,  and 
prospered.  The  four  quarters  of  the  world  were  adorned  with  his  fame,  won  by 
merits,  all  delighting,  all  astonishing.  He  gave  courage  and  oonfidence  to  his  army, 
by  acquiring  for  it  the  lustre  of  a  reputation  founded  on  many  victories.  Though  posses- 
sing an  intellect  capable  of  understanding  and  arranging  the  good  and  bad  sciences,  and 
fiEuned  in  the  world  for  his  intelli^nce,  yet  was  he  not  fastidious ;  and  though  atten- 

>  Since  the  above  was  sent  to  press,  a  letter  has  reached  Calcutta  from  Mr. 
Wathen,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Ho}>e,  16th  October,  1838,  which,  after  expressing 
ffreat  interest  in  the  discoveries  made  from  the  Asoka  inscriptions,  con- 
cludes as  follows :  '  My  impression  was,  before  I  left  India,  that  I  mistook  the 
Samvat  in  the  Gujar&t  Inscriptiona,  and  that  it  is  that  of  Yiknun&ditya.'  This  singu- 
larly confirms  the  conclosion  we  had  come  to,  from  comparison  with  the  date  in  tnis 
No.  1.  grant  of  Dr.  Bums;  and  would  seem  to  show  that  the  year  of  the  grant  of 
Sridhara  Sena  translated  by  Wathen,  was,  in  his  opinion,  erased;  and  that  the 
imperfect  figures  in  the  plate  are  not  to  be  read  as  9. 
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tiro  to  tho  wants  of  others,  still  always  cheerful  and  contented.  He  was  an  example 
of  the  Satya-yuga  rfijas  in  his  conduct,  and  enjoyed  happiness  without  any  sacrifice 
of  yirtue.    His  second  name  was  Eram&ditya,  (perhaps,  Yikram&ditya.) 

Sri  Siladitya  was  succeeded  as  r&ja  by  his  younger  brother  Ishwara  Guha 
(Wathen's  '  Ohara  Griha'),  who  was  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  therefore  loved  by  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  honorable  like  IJpendra.  It  was  the  study  and  the  delight  of 
Ishwara  Guha  to  obey  his  elder  brother's  commands,  and  to  make  his  own  power 
and  wealth  conduciye  to  his  happiness.  His  footstool  was  bright  with  the  jewels 
taken  firom  the  crowns  of  hostile  r&jas  brought  to  subjection.  Tet  was  he  neyer 
reproachful  of  others.  Those  who  opposed  him  in  their  pride  were  reduced  to 
helplessness.  The  rices  of  the  Kali-yuga  were  forgotten  through  his  virtues  and 
talents.  His  magnanimity  made  him  tender  of  the  faults  of  others,  and  his  heroism 
was  apparent  to  all,  so  that  the  Lakshmi  of  the  sovereigns  he  subdued  and  destroyed 
with  the  weapons  of  his  wrath,  took  him  by  the  hand.  Great  was  his  wealth,  and 
unity  characterised  none  of  his  qualities  or  attributes. 

The  son  of  Ishwara  Guha  was  Sridhara  Sena,  who  overcame  and  silenced  all  tho 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  conviction  of  his  foes'  mortification  and  envy, 
because  of  his  own  power,  wealth,  generosity,  and  magnanimity.  With  the  gravity 
of  deep  learning,  acquired  by  mastery  of  the  sixty-four  Yidyas,  and  by  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  of  many  nations,  he  united  cheerfulness  and  mildness,  and  by 
nature  he  was  gifted  with  humility.  By  the  power  of  his  bow  he  subdued  the  pride 
of  his  enemies — ^his  bow  victorious  in  many  battles.  The  r&jas  overcome  by  his  skill 
in  weapons,  delighted  in  their  subjection  to  him.  Dhruva  Sena,  the  younger  brother 
of  Sridhara  Sena,  was  obedient  to  him  and  prospered  in  wealth  and  honor,  and 
rivalled  the  kinj^  of  antiquity  in  his  conduct :  many  affairs  of  great  difficulty  were 
completed  by  him,  and  the  friends  he  trusted  and  employed  on  great  occasions,  were 
enriched  by  him.  He  was  a  sanctified  hero,  devoting  himself  to  human  actions ;  such 
was  his  attention  to  the  minutest  studies.  Like  Swayambhu  (Menu)  he  was  endowed 
with  all  attributes — ^patient  in  learning  every  branch  of  the  sixty-four  Yidyas.  The 
resource  of  all  for  counsel — ^beautiful  as  the  spotless  moon,  and  resplendent  in  power 
as  the  ever-rising  sun,  darkness  was  dispelled  from  around  him.  He  was  versed  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war — a  deviser  of  schemes  adapted  to  idl  purposes  and  oocasionB, 
having  been  taught  by  the  learned  the  two  great  aims — to  do  good  to  the  world  and 
to  promote  the  exaltation  of  his  kingdom.  Though  powerAil,-  he  was  compassionate 
and  learned,  and  avoided  sin,  and  was  firm  in  friendship  with  those  who  submitted, 
but  prompt  to  repress  his  enemies  before  their  prosperity  gained  head,  thereby 
establishing  over  aU  people  the  ascendancy  of  a  superior  mind. 

The  second  son  of  Dhmva  Sena  was  Sridhara  Sena,  very  learned,  a  king  of  kingSp 
excelling  in  wealth ;  whose  forehead,  worn  and  reddened  by  the  frequency  of  his 
obeisance  to  his  father's  lily  feet,  looked  as  if  adorned  with  the  crescent  of  the  young 
moon.  His  ears  were  ornamented  with  pearls  like  moons,  and  his  body  was  cleansed 
with  ablution  from  the  waters  of  munificence,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Yedas 
which  he  never  forgot.  He  gave  delight  to  all,  as  a  water-lily  spreads  its  fragrance, 
by  abstaining  from  the  resumption  of  grants  His  bow  was  drawn  for  the  good  of 
the  universe,  and  he  excelled  in  archery.  The  leaders  of  his  enemies'  armies,  imme- 
diately on  his  mounting  his  war  elephants,  yielded  submission  to  his  orders. 

The  beautiful  kingdom  of  Yalabhadra  next  came  to  Dhmva  Sena,  son  of  Siladitya, 
who  was  brother  of  Sridhara's  grandfather,  as  a  prixe-wreath  confened  by  pnblie 
opinion ;  and  was  to  him  an  ensign  of  iiune.  He  vnis  master  of  many  armies, 
beautiful  in  person,  sincere  and  young,  and  with  hii  hair  resplendent  with  gems, 
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caating  radiance  OTer  his  conrtien,  like  the  flower  manddra,  Hii  fame,  bright  aa 
the  full  moon,  delighted  the  hearts  of  all,  and  his  lily  feet  were  placed  on  white 
marble.  He  promoted  the  fortunes  of  his  firiends,  was  sincere  in  heart  and  good  to 
all.  His  fece  was  like  the  autumn  moon,  and  his  hair  like  the  streaks  in  an  emerald. 
His  enemies  were  humbled,  and  the  kings  opposed  to  him  found  their  territory 
invaded,  and  were  indebted  to  his  bounty  for  the  moderation  of  the  tribute  he  de- 
manded ;  by  the  fragrance  of  his  breath  the  air  which  others  breathe  was  perfumed ; 
from  his  ears  precious  stones  of  Tarious  colours  were  pendant,  like  jewelled  ornaments 
upon  the  volumes  of  sacred  learning.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a  jewel,  like  the 
sprouting  shoot  of  his  youth  watered  by  the  sanctity  of  his  munificent  donations. 
His  elder  brother  was  Ishwara  Guha,  whose  person  was  embraced  by  TiakshmJ  for 
the  promotion  of  his  good  fortune,  who  excelled  all  r6jas  in  conduct  and  in  fame,  who 
with  the  wand  of  his  power  destroyed  the  serpent  of  his  enemies*  pride,  and  gained 
over  the  Lakshmi  of  other  kings  who  admired  him,  who  restrained  crime,  and  adorned 
the  earth  with  the  lofty  ensigns  of  his  power,  and  settled  the  customs  of  the  four 
great  castes.  His  lily  feet  were  adorned  with  the  crown  jewels  of  prostrate  chiefb, 
subdued  by  love  rather  than  by  force.  A  refage  to  all  in  battle,  brave,  and  in  all 
things  virtuous,  performing  all  the  duties  of  royalty,  and  amongst  them  the  liberal 
distribution  of  gifts  to  br&hmans  and  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the  wealth 
in  his  possession,  which  is  to  them  a  source  of  great  delight.  The  earth  was  en- 
lightened with  the  fame  he  gained  by  his  munificence  to  gods  and  brUunans  of 
the  EaUnga  families,  who  were  deprived  of  their  Dharma-dhwaja  ('  flag  of  virtue'), 
which  was  white  as  pure  pearls,  and  the  people  of  the  three  regions  shed  tears  of  joy.  The 
other  name  of  Dhruva  Sena  was  Dharm&ditya,  a  name  given  to  him  only  for  his  virtue. 

The  said  prince  ^  (Dhruva  Sena)  inheritor  of  his  father's  fortunes,  whose  dalliance 
is  with  fiune  as  with  a  wife,  and  whose  crown  jewel  is  like  the  crest  of  a  peacock,  who 
adorns  the  royal  LakshmS  as  a  lion  adorns  the  forest  on  the  mountain  side,  and  scatters 
his  enemies  as  the  rainy  season  disolves  clay ;  whose  Mends'  countenances  expand  for 
joy  like  water-lilies,  while  the  flags  of  his  enemies  are  dispersed  like  clouds ;  power- 
ful, diligent,  of  spirit  like  the  rising  sun,  the  destroyer  of  lus  enemies,  son  of 
Siladitya,  the  elder  brother  of  Ishwara  Guha,  who  enlightens  the  earth  with  his  fame 
like  a  moonbeam,  and  who,  smearing  his  body  with  sandal- wood  dust,  is  beautiful 
like  the  Yindhya  cloud-capped  mountain,  proclaims  to  aU :  Be  it  known  to  all  of  youi 
that  for  his  fiither's  and  mother's  virtue's  sake,  he,  the  said  son  of  Siladitya,  has 
presented  to  the  br&hman  Ladhulla,  son  of  the  br&hman  S6nda,  a  religious  student, 
venerable,  acquainted  with  the  four  Yedas,  who  lives  in  the  villages  situated  near  the 
hill  fountains,  the  fertile  field  called  *  Yarunam  Bilika  Yakkara  Kad&raka,'  situated 
near  another  field,  and  on  the  road,  southwest  of  the  village  named  Dya  PaJli,  having 
had  the  same  measured  by  Hipidaka  with  a  measuring  rope.  The  field  is  divided 
into  six  portions.  (Here  follows  a  minute  description  of  the  boundaries,  which  need 
not  be  given.) 

The  above  land,  with  its  tanks  and  hillocks,  being  of  the  measure  of  half  a  kshetra, 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  full  property  as  a  perpetual  inheritance  by  the  said  Ladhulla,  his 
sons  and  posterity  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  rivers,  and 
the  mountains  shall  endure.  It  is  productive  land  and  capable  of  rearing  valuable  grain. 

Let  not  the  hands  of  the  king's  servants  touch  it,  nor  let  any  one  claim  it  on  the 

The  wordYor  'prince*  in  the  orinnal  is  sa«7diifVya,  which  I  am  assured  is  a 

Siladitya.   it  is  evident  that  Dhruva,  the  son  of  Siladitya, 


legitimate  patronymic  from ^  _.   

is  meant,  from  the  closing  sentence  of  the  grant. 
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part  of  the  gods  and  br&hmans  by  whom  it  was  heretofore  possessed.  To  give 
land,  (Here  follows  the  asual  quotation  in  favor  of  donors,  and  in  execration  of 
resumcrs  of  grants.) 

This  grant  is  executed  by  order  of  Dhruva  Sena,  son  of  the  king  Siladitya,  by 
his  faithful  servant  for  peace  or  war,  keeper  of  his  treasury,  Madana  Hila,  son  of 
Skanda  Bhatta,  in  the  year  Samvat  366  '(=a.d.  309)  on  the  first  day  of  the  light  half 
of  the  month  of  Yais&kh/ 

(On  the  seal,  Sri  Bhatarka  under  a  bull,  as  in  Wathen's  grant.) 

[  To  complete  the  records  from  Western  India,  I  introduce 

the  notice  of  Dr.  Bums'  Tamba-Patra,  No.  4,  put  forth,  like  the 

last  extract,  by  the  editors  of  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.', — ^who,  for 

the  time  being,  conducted  that  publication  immediately  after  James 

Prinsep's  retxim  to  England ; — ^though  I  must  fairly  warn  my 

readers  that  the  dates  of  all  these  docimients  require  accurate 

re-examination  and  revision,  and  that  the  geographical  questions 

involved  demand,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  an  exact  and  formal 

definition.] 

Dk.  Bubxs'  Kaiiu.  Tamba-patra  No.  4. 

The  next  abstract  translation  is  of  a  very  old  copper  grant — made  by  a  r&ja,  of  the 
Oajjara  race,  named  Praaanga-r&ja,  grandson  of  Samanta  Datta — and  which  bears  the 
date  of  the  full  moon  of  K&rtik,  in  the  Samvat  year  380=»a.d.  323.  The  seal  of 
copper  has  the  grandfather's  name. 

This  very  ancient  and  curious  grant  is  one  of  several  communicated  by  Dr.  A. 
Bums  from  Eaira  in  Gujar&t.  Dr.  Bums  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Tamba-patras  were  found.  '  The  plates,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,'  (he 
subsequently  sent  also  fac-similes)  'were  found  in  the  town  of  Kaira,  about  ten 
years  ago.  The  river  Watrua  runs  close  to  the  walls  on  the  north-west  side,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  discovery,  by  washing  down  the  walls  and  earth.  They  had  been 
hnnded  about  the  country  among  the  natives  for  translation,  it  being  supposed  they 
were  connected  with  some  deposit  of  treasure.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
fakir,  of  whom  I  purchased  them.'  Dr.  Bums  has  sent  transcripts  and  fiicsimilea  of 
four  plates,  all  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  That  we  now  give  is  No. 
4,'  and  not  the  most  ancient ;  but  it  was  first  decyphered  by  Prinsep,  and  transcribed 
by  him  in  Devan&gari.  The  original  is  in  the  character  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
alphabet  [plate  xxzi.]  corresponding  with  that  ascertained,  from  inscriptionB  and 
coins,  to  have  been  in  use  in  6ujar&t  at  the  period  of  the  date  of  these  grants.  Their 
antiquity  is  thus  assured ;  but  part  of  the  singularity  of  this  particular  one  consists  in 

1  [  The  Editors  of  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  have  so  jumbled  the  numbers  of,  and 
references  to,  these  Sanads,  and  so  boldly  assi^ed  values  to  ciphers  that  Prinsep 
himself  hesitated  to  do  more  than  guess  at,  that  it  is  difficult  to  iaentify  which  set  of 
figures  they  design  to  render  as  365.] 

2  [  The  copper-plate,  dated  380,  of  this  series,  is  nvon  in  Prinsep's  plate  zx., 
vol.  vii.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' ;  as  No.  2  of  Dr.  Bums  contributions. J 
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the  style  of  the  euloginm  of  the  r&ja  (and  hiB  ancestors)  who  made  the  grant,  eyery 
word  of  which  has  a  donhle  meaning.  The  grant  is  in  Sanskrit  prose — npon  the 
model  of  the  Kadamvari  hy  Bana  Bhatta — and  has.  been  explained  and  commented 
npon  at  length  by  the  pandit  Kamal&k&nta,  who  regards  it  as  a  wonderful  composi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  give  this  explanation  in  these  pages,  for  the  eulogistic  part 
of  the  grant,  being  in  this  double-meaning  style,  cannot  be  translated,  the  English 
language  not  admitting  of  the  same  amphibologies. 

The  play  npon  words  commences  from  the  first  sentence,  which,  plainly  translated, 
implies,  <  There  was  a  person  named  Samanta  Datta,  bom  with  fortunate  auspices  in 
the  royal  race  of  Gajjara; '  but  these  words  admit  also  of  the  translation :  '  There  was  a 
boundless  ocean  named  Gajjara,'  and  this  original  double  meaning  has  led  to  the  use 
of  epithets  and  qualities  for  the  r&ja,  which  will  hold  equally,  with  different  mean- 
ings, as  applicable  to  the  Gajjara  ocean.  After  wearing  out  the  'ocean'  amphibology; 
serpents,  elephants,  and  women  are  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  ingenious 
conveyancer  who  drew  this  deed ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  happy  device  for  mul- 
tiplying mystifying  words  cannot  be  more  fully  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioners  in  Chancery-lane,  who  might  find  their  advantage  in  imitating  it. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  matter  of  the  grant,  and  the  historical  facts 

deducible  from  this  very  ancient  record.     Dismissing,    therefore,    the  prefatory 

eulogy  to  Samanta  Datta  of  the  Gajjara  line,  who  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  r&ja 

without  such  proof,  the  grant  proceeds : — 

*HiB  son  was  Vijaya  Bhatta,  whose  other  name  was  Yita-r&ja,  who  was  beautiful 
like  burnt  gold,'  etc. 

Then  follow  his  praises  in  the  same  florid  amphibologistical  style :  the  close  is  peculiar : 
'  His  personal  beauty  prevented  not  the  maturity  of  his  good  dispositions,  nor 
his  youth  the  practice  of  strict  morality,  nor  his  wealth  its  generous  distribution, 
nor  his  tritoarga  (t.  e.  his  enjoyment  of  love,  morality,  and  wealth),  the  practice  of 
austere  devotion ;  his  exercise  of  sovereignty  prevented  not  his  delighting  to  show 
mercy ;  nor  his  living  in  the  Eali-yug  the  possession  of  all  virtue/ 
We  now  come  to  another  historical  hsX : — 

*  His  prosperous  son  named  Prasanga-r&ja  Datta,  who  covered  the  airy 
sphere  with  the  canopy  of  his  fame,  like  water-lilies  blown  to  fulness  by  the 
beams  of  the  full  moon,'  etc.,  '  and  who  proved  his  possession  of  winning 
grace  by  bringing  angry  women  to  love  him  through  the  force  of  his  bowing 
and  sweet  words,'  etc.,  'announces  to  all  possessors  of  estates  in  their  own 
right,  and  to  all  managers  of  the  royal  lands,  and  to  the  village  proprietors — Be  it 
known  to  all  of  you,'  (a  conveyancer  of  the  present  day  would  write  ^  Now  know  ye,') 
'that  we  (the  said  r&ja,  Prasanga-r&ja  Datta)  in  the  full  moon  of  K&rtik,  out  of 
respect  for  those  who  are  versed  in  the  four  Yedas,  and  consecrated  with  (holy) 
water,  have  presented  to'  (A.  B.  the  names  are  not  legible)  'inhabitants  of  Girisha- 
padraka  in  the  district  of  Angkureswara,  and  to  B.  C.,  the  village  named  Sirisha« 
padrakanlash,  for  worship  of  the  five  Jagnas,  Bali,  Cham,  Baiswadeva,  and  Agnihotra, 
and  for  increase  of  the  virtue  and  fieune  of  our  father,  our  mother,  and  ourself ;  that 
the  said  village,  with  all  the  rich  produce  it  affords,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  said 
grantees,  their  sons,  grandsons,  and  posterity,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  tht 
ocean  and  the  earth,  shall  endure. 
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After  this,  let  ftitare  rtjas  of  our  raoe,  or  of  any  other  race  that  may  desire  to 
lecnre  to  themselyes  the  eternal  fame,  beantifol  as  the  moon-beam,  which  attaches  to 
donors  of  lands,  reflect  that  life  and  wealth  are  fickle  as  wares  of  the  sea  urged  by  a 
strong  wind ;  while  fame,  earned  by  good  deeds,  is  durable  without  limit ;  and  so  let 
them  respect  this  grant,  and  confirm  the  grantees  in  possession.  He  only,  whose 
mind  is  blackened  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  will  resume  it,  or  be  pleased  at  seeing 
others  molest  its  possessors — ^reckless  of  the  guilt  of  the  fire  deadly  sins,  and  of  other 
heinous  crimes,  as  described  at  length  in  the  Yeda-Yyftsa. 

He  who  grants  lands,  Utos  60,000  years  in  heaven ;  but  he  who  confiscates  or 
resumes,  or  allows  others  to  do  so,  is  doomed  to  hell  for  a  like  period. 

The  resumers  of  grants  become  as  black  serpents  that  dwell  in  holes  in  the 
Vindhya  forest.  The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  as  the  S&gara-r&ja  and 
others,  and  each  in  his  turn  has  ruled,  as  a  despot,  lord  of  aU.  But  what  generous 
man  will  take  again  the  grants  made  by  r&jas  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  whose 
gifts  are  like  wreaths  of  flowers  once  used,  spreading  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name, 
and  of  the  reputation  for  wealth  and  virtue !  ^ 

By  the  oider  of  the  r&ja's  own  mouth  this  grant  has  been  written  by  Bewa,  a 
serrant  well  tried  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  fiUl  moon  of  E&rtik  of  the  SamTat  year 
(of  Yikram&ditya)  380.' 

[In  continuation  of  the  extracts  illustrative  of  the  Ghipta 
domination,  I  have  epitomized  from  Huen  Thsang's  '  Travels/  * 
all  such  notices  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  in  any  way 
seem  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  contemporary  history  and 
monarchical  divisions  of  India  proper  at  the  period  of  his 
visit  {inter  a.d.  629 — 646).  These  passages  are  inserted  in  this 
place  as  affording,  in  their  own  tenor^  negative  evidence  against 
the  recent  date  of  the  Ghiptas,  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to, 
whom  is  therein  omitted. 

The  opening  excerpt  is  given,  in  order  to  keep  together 
all  that  concerns  this  section  of  the  country  contributed 
by  our  author ;  and  likewise  as  an  ipso  facto  refutation  of  an 
inference — ^npon  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  author 
of  the  '  BhUsa  Topes,* ' — ^to  the  effect  that  the  passage  in  question 
had  reference  to  the  later  members  of  the  Gupta  £Eunily.    . 

^  The  correspondence  of  the  terms  in  which  this  grant  closes  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  grant  obtained  b^  Mr.  B.  Jenkins  in  Chattisgarh,  as  given  in  vol.  xt.  oi  the 
*  Asiatic  Besearchcs,'  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader.    The  character  of  that  giant 


3  [  <*  Lastly,  Muen  TUsang  names  nve  princes  ot  Maffaana,  who  flourished  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Siladitya,  in  the  following  order : — Lagraditya, 
Buddha  Gupta,  Takta  Gupta,  Baladitya,  Vajra.'  Major  Gunnmgham  then  proceeds 
to  tack  on  tnis  list  of  princes  to  an  imaginary  second  Skanda  Gupta,  arranging  his 
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Appended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inscriptions,  will  be  foimd 
whatever  information  is  afforded  by  Huen  Thsang  regarding 
the  annals  of  the  Yalabhis — a  race  we  shall  discover  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  by  community  of  insignia,  and  asso- 
ciated by  other  minor  coincidences  with  the  dynasty  to  which 
this  note  is  especially  devoted. 

"  Apr^  le  NiiT&na  du  Buddha,  on  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume,  nomm6  Cho-kia-lo- 
Wie-to  (Cakritditya),  rempli  de  respect  et  d'amour  poor  le  Bouddha,  construisit  k 
ses  frais  ce  &ia-lan  (Samghlbr&ma)> 

Ce  roi  6tant  mort,  eut  poar  successeur  son  fils,  Fo-to-k'io-to  (Bouddhagoupta), 
qui,  aprte  avoir  pris  les  rdnes  de  ce  grand  royaume,  construiBit  plus  loin,  au  sud,  un 
autre  Kia-lan. 

Un  peu  plus  loin  k  Test,  son  fils,  le  roi  Ta-t'a-kie-to  (Tathigata),  batit  un  autre 
couyent. 

Plus  loin  au  nord-est,  son  fils,  Fo-lo'ot*ie-to  (BSl&ditya)  b^tit  un  autre  courent. 

Bans  la  suite,  yoyant  qu'un  saint  religieux  yenait  de  la  Chine,  et  se  dirigeaityers 
lui  pour  receyoir  de  ses  mains  les  proyisions  n^cessaires,  il  fut  transports  de  joie, 
quitta  son  trdne  et  embrassa  la  yie  reUgieuse. 

II  eut  pour  successeur  son  fils,  Fa-che-lo  (Vadjra),  qui,  plus  loin  au  nord,  con- 
struisit un  autre  couyent. 

Quelque  temps  apr^,  un  roi  de  I'lnde  centrale  b&tit,  k  cdtS,  un  autre  couyent. 

De  cette  mani^re,  six  rois,  qui  mont^rent  suooessiyement  sur  le  tr6ne,  se  liyr^rent 
ohaoun  k  de  pieuses  constructions.  Le  dernier  de  ces  rois  entoura  tous  ces  couyents 
d'une  enceinte  de  murs  en  briques  et  les  rSunit  en  un  seul  (pp.  149, 150).  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Dans  le  s6jour  de  tons  ces  hommes  ycrtueux,  rSgnaient  naturellement  des 
habitudes  grayes  et  s6yires ;  anssi,  depuis  sept  cents  ans  que  ce  couyent  eziste,  nul 
homme  n'a  jamais  enfireint  les  regies  de  la  discipline."  (p.  152.) 

The  narrative  subsequently  goes  on  to  say,  in  reference  to 
contemporary  history: — 

Huen  Thsang  "  arriya  au  royaume  de  Kanya-koubdja,  qui  a  quatre  mille  li  de 
tour.  A  Touest,  la  capltale  est  yoisine  du  fleuye  Gauge ;  elle  est  longue  de  yingt  U 
et  large  de  dnq  on  ax  H  .  .  »  Le  roi  est  de  la  caste  des  Vai^yas.  Son  nom  est 
Harcha-yarddhana ;  son  p^re  s'appelle  Prabh^-kara-yarddhana ;  le  nom  de  son 
fr%re  ain6  est  B^ja-yarddhana.  Harcha-yarddhana  se  distingua  sur  le  trdne  par  son 
humanity  ...  ^A  cette  ^poque  Ca^&nka,  roi  de  Kar^a-souyar^a,  dans  I'lnde 
orientale,  le  haissait  k  cause  de  ses  talents  militaires,  qui  faisaient  le  malheur  de  ses 
Yolnns.     n  lui  tendit  des  emb^ches,  et  le  tua.    Un  de  ses  grands  ministres,  nomm6 

chronology  as  follows : — *  The  chronology  of  the  Guptas,  as  deriyed  from  all  sources, 
will  then  stand  thus.  I.  Gupta  a.o.  0,  a.d.  319.  II.  Ghatot  Eacha,  a.o.,  21,  a.d. 
340.  III.  Chandra  Gupta  1st,  a.o.  41,  a.d.  360.  IV.  Samudra  Gupta,  Fardkratna^ 
A.O.  61,  A.D.  380.  V.  Chandra  Gupta  2nd,  Vikramdditga,  a.o.,  81,  a.d.  400.  VI. 
Kum&ra  Gupta,  Mahendra,  a.o.  Ill,  a.d.  430.  VII.  Skanda  Gupta,  Kramaditya^ 
A.o.  121,  A.D.  440.  VIII.  Skanda  Gupta,  Lagrdditya  or  Lokadityoj  a.o.  133,  a.d. 
452.  IX.  Buddha  Gupta,  a.o.  161,  a.d.  480.  X.  Takta  Gupta,  a.o.  191,  a.d.  510. 
XI.  Kara  Gupta,  Baladitya,  a.o.  221,  a.d.  540.  XII.  Vajra  a.o.  251,  a.d.  570. 
Conquest  of  Siladitya,  a.o.  281,  a.d.  600."— ^AiZta  Ibpes:  page  141.] 

>  [Xaianda  Vihara,  in  Magadha.] 
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Bhani,  et  les  magistrats  places  sous  sea  ordres,  g^mirent  de  Toir  le  penple  sans  roL 
S'6tant  concertos  ensemble,  ils  pla^drent  sur  le  trdne  son  fr^re  cadet  ^illUiitya.  Le 
roi,  dirent-ils,  est  dou6  d'une  belle  fignre  et  d'une  taiUe  imposante,  et  ses  talents 
militairee  ne  connaissent  point  de  bomes.  .  .  Bientdt  il  pourra  layer  les  injures  de 
son  fr^re  aln6,  et  se  rendre  maitre  de  Vlnde  enti^re  .  .  .  Sur  ces  entrefaites,  le 
prince  fit  cesser  les  armements  et  serrer,  dans  Tarsenal,  les  £p4es  et  les  lances,  puis  il 
8*appliqua  avec  z^le  auz  actes  qui  produisent  le  bonheur."     (pp.  Ill,  112.) 

Speaking  of  the  grand  assemblage  at  Pray&g  (Allah&b&d), 
Huen-Thsang  relates : — 

"  Les  rois  des  dix-huit  royaumes  ^  partirent  auasi  k  la  suite  du  roi  Ctldditya.  .  . 
Le  roi  Ctl&ditjra  6tablit  sa  tente  sur  le  riyage  nord  du  Grange;  le  roi  de  Tlnde  m^- 
dionale,  Bhrouvapatou,  6tablit  la  sienne  k  I'oueat  du  confluent  des  deux  fleuyes.    Le 

roi  Koum&ra  '  fit  placer  sa  tente  an  sud  de  la  riyi^re  Yamouna Le  lendemain 

matin,  les  corps  d'  arm^e  du  roi  Cilftditya  et  du  roi  Eoum&ra,  mont^  sur  des  yaisaeaux ; 
et  celui  du  roi  Dhrouyapatou,  mont4  sur  des  ^16pbants,  se  dispos^rent,"  etc. 

The  ceremonies  gone  through  on  the  occasion  are  interesting 
in  the  religious  aspect : — 

'  Le  premier  jour,  ...  on  installa  la  statue  du  Bouddha  .  .  .  Le  second  jour,  on  j 
pla^a  la  statue  du  Dieu-soleil  (AdityaJ.  .  .  Le  troisidme  jour,  on  7  pla^a  la  statue 
du  Dieu  supreme  (f^tura)  '  ...  La  cinqui^me  fois,  on  fit  des  distributions  aux 
Br&bmanes ;  elles  dur^rent  yingt  jours.'  ^ 

At  p.  212,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Sil&ditya  in  Magadha 
is  indicated  as  bearing  the  name  of  PoArnavarma ;  and 
after  some  further  irrelevant  matter,  we  are  informed :'  A  la  fin 
de  la  p^riode  Tong-hoei  (650),  le  roi  Ctl&ditya  mourut.'  There 
are  numerous  incidental  observations  scattered  through  Huen 
Thsang's  journal,  beyond  those  quoted  at  large,  which  indicate 
pretty  decisively  that  SQ&ditya  was  in  effect  the  paramount 
sovereign  of  India  in  his  day.  Among  these  may  be  cited  his 
possessing  himself  of  the  relic  so  highly  prized  and  regarded 
by  the  people  of  Kashmir,  in  defiance  of  their  crafb  in  concealing 
it,  and,  we  must  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the 
king/    TTiH  exclusive  use  of  the  Imperial  kettle-drums  *  equally 

1  [Elsewhere  mentioned  as  '  dix-buit  rois  de  I'lnde  centrale.'  (p.  242.)  ] 

'  [Besignated  at  p.  233  as  <roi  de  I'lnde  orientale.' 

>  [To  snew  further  how  little  of  exclusiye  Buddhists  these  kings  were,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Sll&ditya,  on  a  state  occasion,  appears  'sous  le  costume  d'Indra;  le 
roi  Eoumftra  .  .  sous  le  costume  de  Brahmft.'  (p  243.)  1 

^  [At  p.  78  we  are  told  of  a  Br&hman  custodian  of  the  bones  of  Buddha.] 

»  [p.  261.J 

0  r  n  se  faisait  pr6c6der  de  cent  tambours  de  m6tal  sur  lesqueU  on  frappait  un 
coup  a  chaque  pas  ...  Le  roi  ^tldditya  joulasait  seul  de  oe  priyil^ge,  et  ne  permet- 
tait  pas  aux  autres  rois  de  Timiter.'  (p.  228).] 
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points  out  his  exalted  position :  and  finally,  the  passports  ^  he 
issues  for  the  Chinese  pilgrims'  return-journey  testify  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  must  have  been  held  by  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At  p.  202,  mention  is  made  of  the  country  of  Mah&r&shtra, 
whose  king  is  stated  to  be  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,'  and  whose 
troops  were  celebrated  for  their  valour  and  equipment.     The 

journal  then  proceeds  to  add : — 

*Le  roi  ptl&ditya  se  yantait  de  sa  Bcicnce  militairo,  de  la  renomm^e  de  aea 
g^n^rauz,  et  il  marchait  lui-m&me  k  la  tSte  de  ses  troupes ;  mais  il  ne  put  jamais  les 
dompter  ni  les  tenir  en  respect.  Les  hommes  de  ce  royaume  sont  les  seuls  qui  n'aient 
point  pli6  sous  ses  lois.  Quoiqu'il  se  soit  mis  k  la  tdte  de  tontes  les  troupes  des  cinq 
Indes,  et  ait  appel6  sous  ses  drapeaux  les  plus  braves  g^n^raux  de  tons  les  6tats,  qu'il 
m^ne  lui-m^me  au  combat,  il  n*a  pas  encore  r^ussi  a  triompher  de  leur  resistance.' 
p.  416. 

Leaving  Mah&r&shtra,  Huen  Thsang  is  described  as 

*  Se  dirigeant  au  nord-est,  il  fit  environ  miUe  It,  passa  la  riviere  Nai-mo-t'o 
Qa  Narmmada)  et  arriya  au  royaume  de  Po-tou  kie-tchen-p'o  (Baroukatch'^Ta — 
Barocbe.)    Be  11^  marcbant  encore  au  nord-ouest,  il  fit  deux  nulle  li  et  arriva  au 

royaume  de  Mo-la-p'o  (M&lva) Suivant  la  tradition,  le  trdne  6tait  oocup^, 

il  y  a  soixante  ans,  par  un  roi  nomm6  Kiai'-ji  (pil&ditya,)  '  .  .  .  .  pendant  les  cin- 
quante  ans  qu'il  resta  sur  le  trdne,  etc.  .  .  .  De  1^  il  fit  de  deux  miUe  quatre  cents  k 
deux  mUle  cinq  cents  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  0-tcb'a-li  (Atali  ?)  .  . 
...  De  U,  il  fit  encore  trois  cents  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Kitcb'a 
(Ki^a).  (Ce  pays  est  soumis  au  royaume  de  M&lva :  Siyuki  xi.  16.)  De  1^  il  fit 
mille  li  au  nord,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Fa-la-pi  (Vallabbi) :  la  capitale  pent  avoir 
trente  li  (trois  Ueues)  de  circonf^rence.  Le  roi  actuel  est  de  la  race  des  Tsa-ti-li 
(Ecbatriyas) ;  il  est  le  gendre  de  Cbi-lo-'o-tie-to  ((^tl&ditya)  roi  de  Kie-jo-kio-cbe 
(Eany&-koubdja} ;  son  nom  est  Ton-lou-p'o-po-f  o  (Dbrouvapatou).' 

The  original  (Si-yu-ki,  xi.  17)  enters  somewhat  more  into 
detail  in  regard  to  this  kingdom  and  its  monarch :  the  former  is 
described  as  thickly  populated, 

'  et  le  peuple  est  ricbe  et  heureux.  D  y  a  plus  de  cent  families  dont  la  fortune 
s*61^ve  k  un  million  (d'onces  d*  argent)  .  .  .  Les  rois  actuels  sont  de  la  race  des 
Kcbatriyas.  Tous  sont  les  neveux  de  (^Uaditya,  roi  de  M&lva.  Maintenant,  le  fils 
de  Cilliditya,  roi  de  Eanyi-Eoubdja,  a  un  gendre  nomm6  Dbronvapatou.^   Celui-ci 

1  ['  n  dcrivit  des  lettres  sur  dee  pi^es  de  coton  blanc,  et,  les  ayant  cacbet^  avee 
de  la  cire  rouge,  il  ordonna  .  .  .  de  printer  ces  lettres  dans  tous  les  royaumes  ou  il 
passerait,'  etc.  (p.  260.)] 

»  [Named  «Pou  lo-ki-cbe'  (Porake^aO  p.  416.] 

*  *  n  ne  faut  pas  confondre  ce  roi  avec  ^iladitya,  roi  de  Kanysl-Eoubdja,  qui  ^tait 
contemporain  de  notre  voyageur.' — S.J. 

^  [  J  do  not  attacb  any  v2ue  to  the  supposed  identification  of  this  Dbruva-Bbatta 
with  the  Dhruva-Sena  of  the  inscriptions :  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  v.,  687.  '  Ariana 
Antiqua,'  408.--E.T.] 
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est  d'nn  natuxel  yif  et  emport^,  et  il  est  dou6  d'nne  intelligence  faible  et  bom^e. 
(p.  370.) ...  De  U,  il  fit  sept  cents  It  au  nord-oaest,  et  arriTa  au  royaume  de  '0-nan- 
t*o-poa-lo  (Ananda-poura)  (ce  pays  depend  du  royaume  de  M&lya).  De  Ik,  il  fit  cinq 
cents  H  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Sou-la-tch'a  (Sour&chtra).  Ge 
royaume  a  enyiron  quatre  mille  U  de  tour ;  la  circonf6rence  de  la  capitale  est  de 
trente  li.  Du  c6t^  de  I'ouest,  ce  royaume  touche  k  la  riviere  Mahi.  Sa  popula- 
tion est  tr^nombreuse,  et  toutes  les  families  yivent  dans  V  abondance.  .  .  .  Comm» 
ce  royaume  se  trouTC  sur  le  cbemin  de  la  mer  occidentale,  touts  les  habitants  en  retirent 
de  grands  avantages,  et  font  du  commerce  leur  principale  occupation.  (II  est  soumis 
au  royaume  de  Fal&pi, — Siyuki  x.  18).  De  1^  il  fit  dix-huit  cent  H  au  nord-est,  et 
arriva  au  royaume  de  Kiu-tcbe-lo  (Gourdjara).  Ce  royaume  a  cinq  mille  li  de  tour. 
La  capitale,  appel6e  Pi-lo-mo-lo  (Viram&la })  a  trente  li  de  circonf^rence.  (Le  roi 
est  de  la  caste  des  Kchatriyas :  Siyuki,  xi.,  18).  Ensuite,  il  fit  deux  mille  huit  cents 
li  au  sud-est,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Ou-che-yen-na  (Oudjayana).  (Le  roi  est  de  la 
race  des  Br&bmanes:  Siyuki,  xi.  18.)  De  la,  il  fit  neuf  cents  li  au  nord-est,  et 
arriva  au  royaume  de  Mo-hi-cbi-fa-lo-pou-lo  (Mah6^varapoura).  (Le  roi  descend 
d'une  famille  de  Brahmanes.)  De  1^  toumant  k  I'ouest,  il  revint  au  royaume  de 
Sou-l»-tcb*a.' » 

As  a  conclufiion  to  tliis  series  of  extracts  and  to  put  my 
readers  in  possession  of  the  statements  of  Al  Biruni  in  all  their 
integrity,  I  append  the  French  translation  of  all  his  observations 
on  the  Gupta  era,  inserting  likewise  the  original  Arabic  of  the 
most  important  passage. 

*  On  emploie  ordinairement  les  ^res  de  Sri-Harcba,  de  Yikram&ditya,  de  Saca,  de 
Ballaba,  et  des  Gouptas. ...  L'^re  de  Saca,  nomm^  par  les  Indiens  '  Saca-kala,'  est 
posterieure  k  oelle  de  Yikram&ditya,  de  185  ans.  Saca  est  le  nom  d'un  prince  qui  a 
r^gne  sur  les  centres  situ6es  entre  T  Indus  et  la  mer.  Sa  r^idence  6tait  plac^  au 
centre  de  I'empire,  dans  la  contr^e  nomm6e  Aryavartba  ....  Yikram&ditya  marcha 

1  [  Since  these  notes  have  been  set  up  in  type,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  M.  Julien's  new  j>ublication,  ^  entitled,  *  M^moires  sur  les  Contr^  Occi- 
dentales,  traduits  du  Sanskrit  en  Chinois,  en  V  an  648 ;  par  Hiouen-Thsang,'  (vol.  i. 
Parisj  1867).  This  work,  though  entering  into  more  voluminous  detail  reguding  Uie 
question  of  the  Buddhist  faith  and  the  credulity  of  its  votaries,  contributes  far  less 
ample  information  in  its  historical  references,  than  the  previous  publication  from 
which  my  extracts  are  taken. 

Huen-Thsang  notices  several  of  Asoka*s  and  other  L&ts,  *  sur  le  sommet  de  laquelle 
on  a  sculpts  Timage  d'un  lion.  Sur  les  cdtes,  on  a  grav6  Thistoire  du  NirvUna 
(de  EnJcoutchtchanda).  Cette  colonne  a  6t4  oonstmit  par  le  roi  Aqdka'  (p.  316,  816, 
346 ;  Ben&res,  364 ;  Sam&th,  366  ;  Yai^ali,  387 :  etc.) ;  and  a^;ain,  near  Eousinagara, 
'on  a  61ev6,  en  face,  une  colonne  en  pierre  pour  rappeler  les  circonstanccs  du  Nirvana 
de  Jou-lai.  EUe  porte,  il  est  vrai,  une  inscription,  mais  on  n'y  a  pas  6crit  le  jour  ni 
le  mois  de  cet  6v5nement.'  (p.  334). 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  either  the  Sramanas  of  Huen  Thsang's  time  could  not, 
or  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  read  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asokia. 

The  new  text  rectifies  the  imperfect  identification  afforded  by  the  former  version 
in  regard  to  the  succession  to  tne  throne  of  Eanauj :  it  now  seems  that  R&ja- 
varddnana  was  the  monarch  slain  by  Sas&nka  Cp.  248^ ;  and  that  Harsha-varddhana 
<  accepta  alors  1'  heritage  de  la  royaut^,  se  designa  lui-meme  par  le  nom  de  prince 
royal  (Koumara-r&dja)  et  prit  le  titre  de  Cil&ditya.'  (p.  261).] 
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contre  lai,  mit  son  arm^  en  d^route,  et  le  tua  sor  le  territoire  de  Eoronr,  8ita6  entre 
Mooltan  et  le  chateaa  de  Lounj.  Cette  6poqae  devint  c^l^bre,  k  cause  de  la  joio 
que  lefl  penples  ressentirent  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  poor  ^re  principale- 
ment  chez  lee  astronomes. 

JliLl    ^f^  «^U«um^  j  L^  iji^j^3  s/^^b    i^*^  (S^ 

Ballaba,  qui  a  donn6  aussi  son  nom  &  une  ^re,  6tait  prince  de  la  yille  de  Ballaba, 
an  midi  de  Anhalonara,  h  environ  trente  yodjanaa  de  distance.  L'^re  de  Ballaba  est 
post^rienre  k  celle  de  Saca  de,  241  ans.  Ponr  s'en  senrir,  on  pose  I'^re  de  Saca,  et 
Ton  en  dte  &  la  fois  le  cube  de  6  (216)  et  le  carr6  de  5  (25).  Ce  qui  reste  est  T^re  de 
Ballaba.  II  sera  question  de  cette  dre  en  son  lieu.  Quant  an  Ooupta-klUa  (^re  des 
Gouptas),  on  entend  par  le  mot  Qoupta  des  ^ns  qui,  dit-on,  6taient  m6chants  et 
puissants ;  et  T^re  qui  porte  leur  nom  est  T^poque  de  leur  extermination.  Apparem- 
ment,  Ballaba  suiyit  imm^diatement  les  Gouptas ;  car  T^re  des  Gouptas  commence 

aussi  Tan  241  de  I'^re  de  Saca B'apr^  cela,  en  s'en  tenant  &  I'an  400  de 

r^re  de  Zezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  sous  I'annle  1488  de  T^re  de  Sri-Harscba,  Tan  1088 
de  r^re  de  Yikram&ditya,  I'an  963  de  T^re  de  Saca,  I'an  712  de  T^  de  Ballaba  et 
celle  des  Gouptas 

D6J2L  je  me  suis  excus^  sur  I'imperfection  de  ce  qui  est  dit  ici,  et  j*ai  aTerti  que 
les  r^sultats  que  je  pr^sente  offiraient  quelque  incertitude,  tu  les  nombres  qui  exc^ 
dent  celui  de  cent.  Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j'ai  yu  les  Indiens,  lorsqu'ils 
Teulent  marquer  Tann^  de  la  prise  de  Soumenat  (par  Mabmoud  le  Ghazn^yide), 
^y^nement  qui  cut  lieu  Tan  416  de  Ph^g^ire  (=  Janyier  1026  de  J.C.),  et  I'an  947  de  I'^re 
de  Saca,  je  les  ai  yus  6crire  242 ;  puis,  au-dessous  606 ;  puis  encore  au-dessous,  99 ;  enfin 
additionner  le  tout  ensemble ;  ce  qui  donne  T^re  de  Saca.  On  pent  induire  de  ]k  que 
le  nombre  242  indique  les  ann^es  qui  pr6cMent  I'^poque  oti  les  Indiens  commenc^rent 
&  se  senrir  d'un  cycle  de  cent,  et  que  cet  usage  commen^a  ayec  I'^re  des  Gouptas. 
D'apr^  cela,  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  les  samyatsaras  de  cent  complets,  ce  qui 
porterait  chaque  samyatsara  &  101.  Quant  an  nombre  99,  ce  seraient  les  ann6es  qui 
se  sont  6conl6e8  du  samyatsara  non  encore  r^yolu.  C'est  ce  qui  est  en  effet.  J'ai 
trouy6  la  confirmation  et  r6clairciBsement  de  cela  dans  les  tables  astronomiques  de 
Burlab  le  moultanien ;  on  y  lit ;  '  Ecris  848  et  ajoute  le  Loka-kdla,  c'est-lL-dire  le 
eomput  du  yulgaire ;  le  produit  marquera  Tann^e  de  T^re  de  Saca.'  En  effet,  si  nons 
^riyons  I'ann^  de  T^re  de  Saca  qui  correspond  k  Tann^  actuelle,  et  qui  est  I'ann^e 
953,  et  que  nous  retrancbions  de  ce  nombre  la  quantity  848,  il  restera  105  pour  le 
Loka-luUa,  et  I'ann^e  de  la  mine  de  Soumenat  tombera  sur  le  nombre  98.'  Jitumal 
Asiatigue,  4-me.  s^rie,  torn.  iy.  (1844). 
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Having  exliausted  the  somewhat  yoluminous  but  inconclusive 
documentary  evidence  bearing  on  the  domination  of  the  Guptas, 
I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  various  arguments  advanced  for 
the  determination  of  their  era,  which  is  probably  of  more  real 
importance  towards  the  justification  of  the  subordinate  periods 
of  Indian  history  than  any  other  epoch  in  the  unrecorded  annals 
of  that  land. 

To  Prinsep,  it  will  be  seen,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
proved  "the  Indo-Scythic  paternity  of  the  Kanauj  [Gupta] 
coinage,"  (Art.  x.,  Nov.,  1835,)  which  he  more  explicitly 
developed  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Transition  from  the  Mithraic  or 
Indo-Seythian  coinage  to  the  Hindu  series,"  (Ai-t.  xiii.,  Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  (p.  418,)  concurred 
in  these  identifications,  giving  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  value 
of  the  '  evidence  that  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  princes  succeeded 
immediately  to  those  of  the  Mithraic  princes.' 

Prinsep's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  absolute  date  of 
these  coins  were  modified,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  advance 
of  his  knowledge,  the  details  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
essays  here  reprinted.  Prof.  Wilson,  writing  in  1840,  avoided 
the  expression  of  any  very  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  epoch  to 
which  these  issues  .should  be  attributed ;  and,  though  he  was 
disposed  to  '  restrict  the  most  modem  period  ...  to  the  7th  or 
8th  century,'  he  was  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  a 
possible  antiquity  reaching  to  'the  2nd  or  3rd  century  of  our 
era.'    ('Ariana  Antiqua'  pp.  417-8-9). 

In  the  year  1848,  having  occasion  to  investigate  the  probable 
date  of  the  S&h  kings  of  Saur&shtra  ('  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  xii., 
1.),  I  was  led  to  advert  to  that  of  the  Guptas,  which  necessarily 
bore  an  important  relation  to  the  period  of  a  race  to  whose 
dominions  the  latter  dynasty  succeeded.  In  considering  this 
collateral  branch  of  my  subject,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
dates  occurring  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  might  with  propriety 
be  referred  to  the  Saka  Samvat,  and  that  the  '  San  93 '  of  the 
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Chandra  Gupta  record  at  Sanchi  (suprll  cit.)  correBponded 
therefore  with  172  a.d.  :  a  decision  which  has  since  been  accepted 
by  Prof.  Lassen  (*  Ind.  Alt/,  ii.  939.)  The  chief  groundwork 
of  my  deductions  consisted,  however,  in  the  passage  of  Al- 
birtini  just  quoted  (p.  269),  which,  apart  from  the  critical  diffi- 
culties of  the  original  text, '  seemed  fully  to  authorise  an  inference 
that  the  Guptas  preceded  the  Yalabhis,  and,  moreover,  as  was 
therein  shewn,  and  elsewhere  proved,  that  the  Yalabhi  sera 
reckoned  from  319  a.d.  Objection  might  be  taken  to  my  placing 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  statement  of  an  oriental  writer, 
a  foreigner  in  the  coimtry  of  whose  history  he  was  treating: 
but  the  author  was  clearly  no  superficial  observer,  and  the  state- 
ment itself  fell  so  well  into  the  fitness  of  things,  and  so  nicely 
accorded  with  other  indications  bearing  on  the  question,  that  I 
accepted  it  without  hesitation,  even  as  I  now  confess  my  faith  in 
its  verity  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  shaken  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigations and  the  new  evidence  that  time  has  brought  to 
Ught. 

Prof.  Lassen  in  reviewing  the  subject  in  1852  ('  Ind  Alt.'  ii.) 

^  [  I  do  not  allude  to  the  foncifol  rectification  proposed  by  Major  Cnnnin^ham 
(*  Bhilfla  Topes.'  p.  139),  but  to  a  modification  of  meaning  one  portion  of  the  original 
text  will  bear,  and  which  recommends  itself  to  our  Engush  scnolars  in  preference  to 
M.  Beinaud's  rersion.  I  am  bound  to  add,  howeyer,  that  I  have  consulted  M. 
Beinaud  on  the  merits  of  this  new  translation,  and  that  he  adheres  to  his  orig-inal 
rendering ! 

Translation  :  '  Again,  the  era  of  Bulub,  who  was  Lord  (or  founder)  of  the  city  of 
Balabah,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Anhalw6rah,  about  30  jozans.  And 
the  beginning  (first)  of  this  era  dates  2AI  years  after  the  Shaka  era.  And  those  who 
use  it,  take  the  date  of  the  Shaka  era,  ana  deduct  from  it  the  sum  of  the  cube  of  six 
plus  the  s(^uare  of  five,  and  the  remainder  is  the  Balab  year,  and  the  mention  of  it 
will  come  m  its  place.  A^in,  the  KQbat  E&l  (Gupta  era),  that  was,  as  is  said,  a 
wicked  and  powerful  family ;  when  it  ceased  it  was  dated  from,  and  as  it  were  (it 
would  seem  "^at)}  Baiab  was  the  last  of  them,  for  the  first  of  their  era  also  is  241 
years  after  the  l^hakaKU.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  translation,  if  accepted,  scarcely  modifies  the  original 
inferences  deriyed  from  the  fact  that  the  Gupta  era  is  reckoned  from  the  tSu  of 
the  fiEimily  whose  name  it  bears.  Whether  Bhalaba  was  the  last  of  their  race,  or  an 
alien  rising  upon  their  ruin,  imports  but  little  in  the  determination  of  the  dynastic 
epoch,  which,  under  either  a^>ect,  is  proyed  to  haye  preceded  a.d.  31S-19.  But  the 
reyised  translation  certainly  gets  rid  of  one  inconsistency,  and  explains  more  plausibly 
how  one  and  the  same  era  came  to  be  called  by  two  distinct  names ;  and  instead  of 
that  cycle  haying  to  be  referred  to  the  rise  of  one  family  and  the  fall  of  the  other, 
it  is  imder  this  interpretation  reasonably  attributable  to  ue  extinction  of  the  single 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  its  latest  potentate.] 
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arranged   the  chronology    of   the  Guptas    in    the   following 
order : — 

"  Ghipta       150  to  160,  a.d. 

GhatotKaka 168 

KandraGuptal 195 

Samudra  Ghipta, 230 

Kandra  Gupta  II 240 

Skanda  Ghipta  o.  Eum&ra  Ghipta.  270 

Mahendra  Ghipta  and  N&r&jana  Gupta  280 

The  authority  for  these  assignments  rests  chiefly  on  the 
date  of  93,  noticed  above,  which  is  referred  to  the  first  Chandra- 
Ghipta;  and  subordinately  on  the  titles  given  in  the  Allah&b&d 
inscription  to  the  '  Daiva-putra  shahi  shahdn-shahi,'  who  is  hence 
identified  with  Ardeshir  B&bak.  The  author,  therefore,  places 
the  rise  of  the  Guptas  soon  afker  the  death  of  Yikram&ditya  in 

155  A.D.* 

Major  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes,  has 
also  reviewed  at  some  length,  and  with  little  commendation,  my 
proposed  scheme  for  the  determination  of  the  era  of  the  Guptas. 
I  have  replied  to  his  arguments  in  another  place,^  and  I  need 
not  now  re-open  the  discussion  further  than  to  refer  to  his 
chronological  table  inserted  at  the  foot  of  page  264. 

Since  my  first  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  '  Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Soc.',  however,  an  apparently  insignificant  piece  of 
progress  has  contributed  materially  to  enlarge  our  view  of  the 
general  bearings  of  the  question,  and  tends  rather  to  necessitate 
a  shortening  up  of  the  period  over  which  the  rule  of  the  Gupta 
succession  should  be  spread.  I  allude  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
names  of  Kum&ra  and  Skanda  Gupta  on  the  small  silver  pieces 
(Art.  XI.,  injrd),  which  precede  those  bearing  the  designation  of 
Budha  Gupta,  whose  own  money  again  is  closely  imitated  by  Tora- 
m&na^  the  monarch  whose  inscription  has  been  already  inserted 

1  [ '  Ind.  Alt.',  pp.  752,  987,  93S,  989,  940,  942,  951,  961,  987,  etc.] 
s  [<  J<mr.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.',  t.  xxiy.,  871.  (1855.)] 
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among  the  other  historical  records  connected  with  the  house  of 
Gupta  (p.  249).     As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked — 

'More  important  still,  howoTer,  than  the  connection  thus  established  between 
these  soyereig^s,  is  the  discoTcry  of  the  fact  that  aU  these  coins  bear  dates  in  a 
seemingly  consecutire  cycle,  which  elucidate,  not  only  the  relative  periods  of  the 
several  monarchs,  but  go  £»*  to  indicate  the  duration,  and  possibly  the  date  of  the 
extinction,  of  the  Gupta  power.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  all  the  dated  coins  of 
the  three  Gupta  kings  above-named  commence  with  a  cipher  for  100.  Kum&ra*8 
money  displays  the  numbers  121  and  124.  The  units  and  tens  on  Skanda  Gupta  and 
Budha  Gupta's  pieces  are  not  so  clear,  but  the  inscription  of  the  latter  king  at  Sanchi 
we  know  to  be  dated  in  one  hundred  and  eixty-Jive;  and,  finally,  the  unique  specimen 
of  Toram&na*s  mint  displays  a  decimal  symbol  of  the  value  of  eighty.  Previous  to 
these  determinations,  we  were  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover  Budha  Gupta's  position 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  name,^  and  equally  ignorant  that 
Toram&na  had  so  qidckly  superseded  him.' 

The  time  at  my  disposal,  while  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  will  scarcely  admit  of  my  analyzing  anew 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Gupta  epoch  in  full  and  complete  de- 
tail, so  I  content  myself  with  merely  touching  upon  the  more 
prominent  indications  deducible  from  the  evidence  now  before  us. 
I  have  but  recently  had  occasion  to  observe  :— 

'*  That  I  consider  that  it  imports  but  little  as  to  what  particular  cycle  the  Gupta 
dates  should  be  referred,  so  that  they  each  and  all  are  made  to  precede  tiie  fixed  epoch 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Yalabhi  Samvat  in  318-19  a.d.  I  have  no  special  desire 
to  retain  them  under  the  S&ka  K&l,  but  am  fully  prepared  to  subject  them  to  the  test 
of  any  other  suitable  scheme  of  computation.  AlbirdnTs  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
Gupta  era  in  no  wise  necessitate  a  notion  that  the  241  years  intervening  between  the 
conquest  of  S&ka  by  the  second  Vikram&ditya  in  a.d.  78-9,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  Guptas  in  a.d.  318-19,  were  exclusively  filled  in  by  the  domination  of  the  latter. 
Any  such  supposition  would  involve  an  obligation  to  identify  some  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Gupta  family  with  the  original  Vikram&ditya  S&kari  himself— • 
which,  though  not  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  still  an  improbable 
association ;  but — taking  a  reasonable  interval  to  have  elapsed  after  the  success  of 
Yikramlditya,  and  assuming  the  rise  of  the  Guptas  to  have  been " '  gradual,  as  is 
shewn  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  very  change  firom  the  lower  to  the  higher  title  of 
kingly  designation  assigned  to  the  third  monarch  on  the  list — we  may  admit  that, 
under  these  conditions,  Chandra  Gupta  I.  will  scarcely  be  inappropriately  placed  by 
the  date  on  the  Sanchi  Inscription  when  appUed  to  the  S&ka  K&L 

Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  prove  the  fact,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  conceded,  that  the  dates  occurring  on  the  coins, 
and  those  used  in  the  two  inscriptions  quoted  seyerally  at  pp. 
246  and  249,  pertain  to  one  and  the  same  serial  cycle.  The 
imited  reigns  of  the  five  kings  intervening  between  Chandra 

*  [*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  71 .]    •  [*  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  rxiv.,  p.  664.] 
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Gupta  I.  and  Toram&na  are  thus  seen  to  extend  over  the  suit- 
able period  of  87  years  more  or  less.  I  am  aware  that,  in 
following  this  system  of  reckoning  Kimiara  Gupta's  coin  dates, 
whereby  121-124  must  be  taken  as  equal  to  a.d.  199-202,  all 
idea  of  recognising  the  Sassanians  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Samudra  Gupta  must  be  definitively  abandoned;  but  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  very  slender  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  theory,  as  I  have  already  distinctly  avowed  my  dis- 
belief in  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  to  the  title 
of  Shdhdn  8hdh,^  and  I  am  equally  doubtful  whether  the  term 
of  Daiva  putra  itself  should  be  held  as  any  more  peculiar  to  their 
division  of  the  Persian  monarchical  succession.' 

As  regards  the  assumption  that  Toramana  displaced  Budha 
Gupta,  it  is  grounded  upon  the  locality  of  the  inscriptions  wherein 
they  are  respectively  named,  aided  by  the  obvious  imitation  of 
the  typical  details  of  the  Gupta  peacock  coinage  by  the-  latter, 
and  the  date — ^imperfect,  it  is  true,  in  all  but  the  decimal  figure 
— ^which  associates  him  still  more  closely  with  the  last  of  the  line 
of  Sovereigns  whose  monetary  standard  he  adopts. 

To  test  the  Gupta  epoch,  however,  by  a  different  method,  let 
us  suppose  the  165th  year,  used  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  Budha  Gupta,  to  represent  the  interval  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  first  prominent  action  or  other  marked 
event  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  whereon  its  subse- 
quent fortxmes  were  based;  and  further  concluding,  as  there 
has  been  shown  to  be  valid  reason  for  doing,  that  under  Budha 
Gupta,  the  dynasty,  shorn  of  its  high  estate,  was  fast  verging  to 
complete  extinction,  we  may  arrange  this  total,  or  a  slightly 
reduced  sum  of  years,  anteriorly  to  the  supposed  '^poque  de 
leur  extermination,'  in  241  S&ka.  I  am  aware  that  any  such 
scheme  as  this  will  necessitate  the  reduction  of  all  the  available 
dates  to  a  family  cycle,  to  which  proceeding  there  are  manifest 
and  obvious  objections  ;  still  I  feel  bound  to  propose  the  alter- 
native, as  there  are  other  incidental  circumstances  which  give 
weight  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

*  [•Jour.  Ae.  Soc.  Beng./  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  387.]  *  [Plutarch  in  Pomp.] 
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The  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  Kuhaon  Pillar  Inscription 
(p.  250),  would  seem  to  proye  that  the  epoch  of  Skanda  Gupta's 
death  continued  in  accepted  currency  as  an  historical  date  for 
141  years,  at  least,  after  his  decease ;  and  this  practice  seems 
singularly  to  accord  with  the  tenor  of  the  revised  rendering 
of  the  passage  from  Albiruni.     The  indications  afforded  by 
the  numismatic  evidence,  as  well  as  those  contributed  by  the 
monumental  inscription  on  the  Western  Coast,  alike  combine  to 
shew  that  Skanda  Gupta  was  more  directly  identified  with  that 
section  of  Hindust&n  than  his  immediate  predecessors;   and, 
singular  to  say,  with  him,  all  traces  of  the  Gupta  domination 
cease  and  determine  in  those  parts.   The  question,  then,  suggests 
itself — ^Is  it  permissible  to  recognise  him  as  the  *  lord  of  Vala- 
bha,'    and  the  last  of  his  line  in  Western  India  P  or,  in  effect, 
as  the  monarch  in  whose  person  the  imperial  sway  of  the 
house  terminated.     For  the  rest  of  the  family,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  even  the  individuality  of  Mahendra  Gupta  is  only 
doubtfully  known  to  us  from  certain  gold  coins  of  Eastern  type, 
associated  with  indefinite  allusions  to  a  son  of  Skanda  Gupta  in 
the  Bhit&ri  inscription.     Budha  Gupta's  mintages  are  equally 
confined  to  Eastern  or  Central  Indian  sites,  and  evidently  follow 
closely  upon  Skanda  Gupta's  money  of  the  same  localities ;  while 
the  solitary  monumental  record  of  his  power  freely  admits  how 
circumscribed  its  extent  must  have  been,  in  comparison  with  the  . 
magnificent  empire  that  acknowledged  fealty  to  his  proximate 
predecessor  I     In  this  indeterminate  state  I  must  for  the  pre- 
sent rest  content  to  leave  the  question,  trusting  that  a  more 
exact  copy  of  the  Skanda  Gupta  inscription  may  hereafter  be 
obtained,  and  that  time  and  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  a 
revision  of  many  of  the  other  imperfectly-developed  monumental 
registers  bearing  upon  this  interesting  section  of  Indian  history. 
Even  as  we  are  unable  to  fix  definitively  the  relative  value 
of  the  Ghipta  dates,  so  likewise  are  we  uncertain  as  to  the  true 
equivalents  of  the  epochal  figures  occurring  on  the  Valabhi 
grants.    It  will  be  observed  that  various  opinions  have  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  cycle  properly  applicable  to  these  dates,  but 
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nearly  all  commentators  appear  now  to  concur  in  rejecting  tlie 
claims  of  the  very  era  which,  in  identity  of  name,  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  specially  suited  to  the  purpose.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  the  epoch  of  Sri  Dhara  Sena  I.  expressed  by  the 
ciphers  330, — ^when  tested  by  the  Valabhi  Samvat  of  318-19 
A.D.  (330  +  318  =  648  a.i>.) — ^will  be  reduced  to  far  too  modem 
a  period.  Neither  do  these  dates  appear  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  a  consecutive  series  following  on  to  the  nimibers 
employed  by  the  Guptas  themselves,  as  was  the  case  in 
Toram&na's  local  mintages;  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  while  the  Eastern  silver  money  of  the  Guptas  is  duly 
stamped  with  the  year  of  issue,  the  Western  coins  of  the  same 
race,  which  follow  in  direct  suite  the  uniformly  dated  coins  of 
the  S&h  kings,  are  left  altogether  defective  in  such  records. 
This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  a  different  system  of 
epochal  computation  obtained  in  the  two  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent; and,  under  the  option  thus  seemingly  afforded,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  conclude,  in  spite  of  any  apparent  inconsistency 
involved,  that  the  Vikram&ditya  era  is  the  one  which  should 
preferentially  apply  to  the  Valabhi  grants,  which  inference,  if 
admitted,  clearly  adds  a  very  strong  argument  to  those  already 
existing  in  favour  of  the  test  of  the  S&ka  era^  for  the  Gupta 
dates.  I  conclude  these  observations  with  a  sketch  of  the  various 
schemes  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  Gupta  epoch  : 

GUPTA  KINGS.                    ^^    '              8aka(78).     a.d.  Gupta  Eba.    a.d. 

I.  Gupta 150                       I  =  168 

II.  Ghatot  kacha  160                       

III.  Chandra  Gupta  I...          168                     93  =  171  93  =  261 

rV.  Samudra  Gupta    ...          195                      

V.  Chandra  Gupta  II..          230                       

VI.  KamAra  Gupta \  « .^  tn  27n  f ^21  =  199  121  =  279 

VII.  Skanda  Gupta  j  -**"  ^  ^'"  [ 124  =  202  124  =  282 

Skanda  O^ta  dies  318 

VIII.  Budha  Gupta 165  =  243  165  =  323 

(ToramXna)    180  =  258  

SRf  Dhara  Sbka,  330  Xoca/ JSV-a Vikrama  (56)  330  ^  274  Saka330  =  408] 

^  [I  bare  been,  from  tbe  first,  disposed  to  doubt  tbe  nniyersality  of  the 
use  of  tbe  Vikramkditya  era  (*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  xii.,  5),  my  suspicions  on 
the  subject  having  been  excited  on  remarking  the  extensiye  preTalence  of  the  em- 
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HINDU'  COINS— FIRST  KANAUJ  SERIES. 

(pi.  zxiii.) 

The  Devanagari  alphabet,  published  with  Wathen's 
translation  of  the  Gujarat  copper-plates  (page  252) 
[see  plate  xxxviii.],  will  be  found  to  apply  in  every 
respect  to  the  coins  before  us:  it  is  also  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  Oaya  and  Allahabad  alphabets;  the 
principal  exceptions  having  place  in  the  m,  which  in  the 
latter  is  written  more  like  ^,  while  in  the  former  it 
is  X ;  and  the  8^  which  is  respectively  }4  in  the  latter, 
and  ^  in  the  former.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  casting 
a  new  fount  of  type  to  illustrate  the  following  obser- 
vations, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  pervading  simi- 
larity of  the  Tibetan  alphabet ;  which,  though  several 
centuries  later,  can,  with  the  alteration  of  a  few  letters, 
be  employed  for  our  purpose  much  more  readily  than  the 
modem  Devanagari. 

[Afl  the  reader  will  now  have  ready  access  to  Prinsep's 
Table  of  Alphabets,  pi.  xxxviii.,  which  was  published  some  three 
years  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  this  article, — I  have 
thought  it  imnecessary  to  compUcate  and  disfigure  the  text  by  a 
reproduction  of  the  mixed  Tibetan  type  originally  adopted  in 
this  paper.  A  type  alphabet  of  that  character  will  be  given  in 
its  proper  place,  for  the  piu^K^es  of  comparison,  but  in  the 

ployment  of  the  S6ka  cycle  in  the  srants  published  by  Elliot  and  Wathen  of  lo 
early  a  date  ai  490  and  667  a.d.  (*  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  iy.  t^  ;  yet  if  we  are  to 
trust  to  Albirfini,  we  must  clearly  yield  the  preference  to  the  Yikram&ditya  era,  in 
the  localities  he  indicates  in  the  passage  rendered  by  M.  Reinaud,  *  L*^re  de  Vikra- 
m&di^aest  employee  dans  les  proyinces  m^ridionales  et  occidcntales  de  I'lnde:' 
regarding  the  S&ka  Kftl  it  is  added,  *  les  personnes  qm  se  scrrcnt  de  I'^re  de  Saca, 
ce  sont  les  astronomes.' — (*  Fragments,'  146)  An  item  of  negative  testimony  of 
some  yalue  towards  establishing  local  usage,  is  further  afforded  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Yikramfrditya,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  S&ka,  method  of  computation  in  the  cele- 
brated grant  which  determines  the  epoch  of  the  Valabhis  (Tod,  i.  801)] 
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present  reprint  I  substitute  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  for  the  little 
known  Tibetan, — a  proceeding  indeed  that  Prinscp  himself  had 
recourse  to  in  all  his  subsequent  articles  on  the  Gupta  coins.] 

The  readings  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  present  plates 
are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  have  been  made  out,  dic- 
tionary in  hand,  by  one  unacquainted  with  Sanskrit: 
they  therefore  claim  indulgence,  and  will  succumb  to  any 
more  plausible  interpretation  from  the  professed  scholar. 

To  begin  with  the  two  coins  of  tbo  last  plate,  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  soyereign ; — we  find  on  the  obrerse  (combining  the 
two  figures)  the  words  ^  7^^  ^^^  Sr{  (?)  {a)parajata  davafa. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  a  duplicate,  fig.  17,'  we  find  the  name 
mnr  WH  ^^f>^dra-ffupta,  and  on  the  reverse,  to  the  right,  ^?^inr: 
paraJeramah.  The  whole  title  may  be  interpreted,  (if  in  davaja  we 
suppose  an  ignorant  writing  of  the  word  dhvaja)  *  The  hero  of  the 
unconquered  standard,  the  blessed  Kumara-Gupta/ 

Beneath  the  left  arm  of  the  B4ja  are  three  letters,  superposed  S 
in  the  Tibetan  manner,  apyu ;  which,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Csoma  de 
Koros,  are  pronounced  chu,  and  signify  '  Baja.*  The  same  word  is 
prefixed  to  every  prince's  name  in  the  Ust  of  Assam  Bajas.  The 
triliteral  compound  may,  however,  denote  a  date.  A  duplicate  of  Col. 
Smith's  coin,  17,  was  presented  to  me  by  Capt.  Wade.  The 
WHloughby  cabinet  possesses  another,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  one 
precisely  similar,  in  which  we  find  the  «MXT11^«  ^iimdra  (gupta) 
of  tlie  obverse,  and  the  «»1JTJ^  pardkrama  of  the  reverse  very  well 
marked — the  first  letter  however  in  this,  as  in  our  coin,  is  more  like 
hhu  or  su  than  hu. 

In  aU  these  specimens,  the  trident  of  the  '  Bao'  coins  is  changed 
into  a  standard  having  a  bird  at  the  top  somewhat  resembling  the 
Eoman  eagle. 

Figs.  18  and  19,  are  placed  next  in  succession,  because  the  '  cornu- 
copia' lady  still  sits  on  a  conch  in  the  European  fashion.  The  Bdja 
here  holds  a  bow  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right,  a  short  stick ;  for 
the  fire-altar  below  it  is  now  removed.  A  bracelet  on  the  shoulder, 
and  the  head-dress,  begin  to  look  Indian.  The  letters  on  the  mai^gin 
of  the  obverse  are  lost,  but  in  the  bow,  we  find  ^^  ehndr  superposed 
as  before.  Marsden  reads  this  combination  ehandra,  witili  some 
plausibility.  On  the  reverse  6f  18,  is  the  name  or  title  of  the  prince, 
^  f^PIRTt  Sri  Vikrtma. 
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On  fig.  19,  the  name  is  quite  differenty^mf^  ^^t  apati  riihah, 
*  the  averter  of  misfortune.' 

The  first  and  last  letters  of  this  name  or  title  are  doubtfiil,  and  on 
my  first  examination  of  the  coin  whence  the  drawing  was  made,  I 
thought  the  first  two  letters  might  form  the  hh  of  Wathen's  Oujar&ti 
alphabet,  making  the  word  hhlipati  rurha,  *  the  overthrower  of  kings :' 
I  have  named  the  last  letter  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  V  [nc]  of  the 
Nagarf  alphabet.  These  two  coins  were  dug  up  at  Jaunpur  by  Mr. 
Tregear,  whose  description  will  be  found  in  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.'  iii.,  617. 

Figs.  20  and  22,  are  of  the  kind  described  by  Marsden.  The  god- 
dess of  plenty  here  sits  in  the  native  fashion  on  an  ornamented  stool, 
or  a  lotus-fiower.  The  cornucopia  also  is  transformed  into  a  large 
flower  at  the  end  of  a  stalk.  The  Baja  still  holds  the  bow,  but  he  has 
a  sash  in  fig  20.  The  letters  on  the  area  are  new,  but  hardly  legible ; 
and  only  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  22  can  we  attempt  to  decypher  HH,  a 
portion  perhaps  of  the  former  name,  Yikrama.  Fig.  20  was  given  to 
me  by  a  lady;  fig.  22,  by  Mr.  Cracroft. 

Fig.  21,  is  a  thin  one-sided  coin,  found  by  lieut.  Conolly  in  the 
ruins  of  Eanauj ;  the  letter  beneath  the  left  arm  is  here  W  kra :  its 
meaning  doubtful. 

The  next  two  coins  were  assorted  together  in  the  plate,  because 
they  had  both  two  figures  on  the  obverse ;  they  are,  however,  essen- 
tially of  difiSerent  periods ;  and,  if  our  former  reasoning  be  correct,  fig. 
23  (of  Lieut.  ConoUy's  collection,)  should  be  classed  before  the  last 
two,  or  even  earlier  than  any  of  the  set;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  Sanskrit  name  out  of  the  characters  on  either  side.  Lieut 
Cunningham  has  kindly  favored  me  with  an  impression  of  a  similar  coin 
in  his  possession,  by  which  the  legend  of  the  obverse  appears  to  be 
composed  of  the  letters  ipftH  ^HC^  kragkpta  paragufptaj. 

In  the  obverse  of  the  coin  before  us,  the  same  letters  may  be  traced; 
but  after  the  ^  follows  a  If ,  making  the  word  hragkpta  paraguja,  a 
strange  and  unintelligible  compound.  On  the  reverse,  the  first  three 
or  four  letters  agree  with  the  above ;  but  the  final  is  rather  a  '^  pha, 
and  the  one  preceding  it  is  closed  at  the  top,  making  it  ^  va.  lliese 
may  be  fieiults  of  execution  in  a  foreign  artiBt^  but  they  place  the  inter- 
pretation beyond  conjecture. 

Fig.  24,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Bacon  as  discovered  (or  rather 
purchased)  at  Kanauj,  has  already  foimd  a  place  in  Prof.  Wilson's 
plates.  The  dress  of  the  male  and  female  on  the  obverse  is  completely 
Hindii,  as  is  the  attitude  of  the  reverse.  The  legend  was  given  in  fao- 
simile  in  the  'Asiatic  Besearches'  and  may  be  read,  with  allowance  for 
imperfections,  ift  ^^^H  ^  Ckandra-Gvpta. 
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(Fig.  25.)  We  now  come  to  an  old  acquaintance,  the  happy  discoyery 
of  Lieut.  ConoUy,  which  has  acted  as  a  key  to  all  the  rest  An  account 
of  it  is  inserted  in  'Jour.  As.  8oc.  Beng.',  vol.  iii.,  227,  where,  how- 
eyer,  on  Dr.  Mill's  authority,  the  name  was  read  as  Sri  mad  Ohavo 
JTaeho,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  letter  m.  The  reading  com- 
mences, on  the  obverse,  with  the  full  title  4if  |4^|^fM^l9  ^  Mahdrdja 
Adhi-rdja  Sri  (the  name  is  cut  oflp),  and,  on  the  reverse,  ^  ^g^  f^RIRT: 
Sri  Suehha  Vihrama.  The  second  word  is  doubtful,  and  without  sense : 
perhaps  it  may  be  Sri  pradyu  (the  heavenly),  or  simply  Sri  mad, 
Vihrama. 

Pig.  26  is  another  most  important  acquisition,  for  which  we  are 
beholden  to  Col.  Stacy.  An  imperfect  drawing  of  a  similar  coin 
appeared  in  Wilson's  plates,  which  only  misled  as  to  the  device,  as  well 
as  the  legend :  both  are  here  equally  distinct.  The  raja  sits  on  a  chair 
playing  on  a  kind  of  harp,  whence  we  learn  his  accomplishments: 
while  the  margin  teaches  us  his  titles  and  part  of  his  name 
^f  l^l^fVKra  ^  •  •  •  s(  jH  Mahdrdjadhirdj'a  Srt  .  .  .  dragupta. 
The  first  letter  of  the  name  is  the  only  one  at  aU  doubtful,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  may  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  one  more 
unequivocally  legible  on  the  reverse,  viz.  ^Ijj^  'Wfi  Samudra-Oupta. 

The  fac-simile  inscription  of  the  duplicate  coin  of  the  '  Researches,' 
is  identical  with  the  above,  Makdrdjadhirdja  Sri  Samudra-Qupta, 

Fig.  27  is  a  sorry  duplicate  of  tiie  Conolly  coin,  belonging  to  Col. 
Stacy,  with  a  variation  of  the  epigraphe,  t^HlfiT!  *lf\*l^4H  V^^^m^ 
Narinama-gupta,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  if  is  intended  for  7^  and 
that  the  word  should  be  Narendra-  Gupta,  or  it  may  be  intended  for 
NdrdyanthOvpta,  The  name  on  the  reverse  corresponds  with  fig.  25, 
Sri  pradyu  Vihrama, 

Fig.  28  is  from  a  sketch  of  a  coin  in  Lieut.  Cunningham's  cabinet 
at  Ben&res.  He  has  since  sent  me  faithful  wax  impressions,  which 
expose  slight  inaccuracies  in  my  outline.  From  neither,  however,  can 
the  inscription,  encircling  the  hero  triumphant  over  the  lion,  be  satis- 
factorily deduced ;  it  may  possibly  be  ^  l(ir  M<|i|4|:  Sri  hal pardh- 
rama;  the  letter  on  the  field  is,  in  the  fac-simile,  w  ku. 

On  the  reverse  we  are  more  lucky ;  for  the  legend,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  prince's  name,  ViTTC  IfT^  -^umdra- Gupta,  'the  protected ofMars,' 
is  illustrated  by  an  effigy  of  uie  wife  of  Kdrtika,  EumaH,  feeding  his 
favourite  bird,  the  peacock.  The  same  reverse  is  repeated  in  the  two 
following  varieties,  where,  however,  the  female  is  seated  on  a  wicker 
morha,  or  '  stool,'  as  in  fig.  26. 

Fig.  29,  a  coin  of  lieut.  Burt's,  and  its  fellow  (presented  to  me 
by  Miss  Watson)  introduce  us  to  a  perfectly  novel  device.    The  rija 
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is  here  mounted  on  a  hone  dressed  in  native  trappings.  It  wonld  be 
a  loss  of  time  to  g^ess  the  superscription.  The  same  letters  occur  en 
both  sides  of  fig.  30,  and  are  plainer;  they  appear  to  be  ajita 
Manairigu.  .  .  . 

Two  coins  of  the  same  style  are  depicted  as  figures  17  and  18 
of  Wilson,  who  states  that  the  natives  designate  them  coins  of 
Hiranya-Easipu.  I  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  1830,  a  bronze 
image  of  a  horseman  dug  up  in  Bandelkhand,  which  bears  as  close  an 
affinity  to  this  class  of  coin  as  the  Ventura  ehaprdi  of  plate  xxi.  does 
to  the  elephant  coin. 

Of  the  next  two  coins,  No.  31  had  been  added  to  my  cabinet  by 
Miss  Watson,  and  had  excited  not  a  little  curiosity  before  Col.  Stacy's 
cabinet  fell  under  my  inspection;  my  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  to  his  more  perfect  duplicate  (fig.  32),  which  at  once  con^ 
firmed  the  reading  I  had  as  yet  feared  to  pronounce,  although  the 
image  of  a  richly  bedecked  horse,  unfettered  by  bridle  or  rider,  had 
led  me  to  imagine  some  allusion  to  the  celebrated  horse-sacrifice 
undertaken  by  one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  India.  The  deficient  letters  of  one  reading  happen  to  be  everywhere 
supplied  by  the  other,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  whole,  * 
^irS^V  M<l^^*  awamedha  pardkrama,  *  the  hero  or  paramount  hero 
of  the  Asvamedha.'  The  female  holding  a  chauri  to  fan  the  flies  from 
the  devoted  horse,  is,  I  presume,  one  of  the  princesses  acting  as  his 
attendant.  Under  the  horse,  on  both  coins,  is  the  syllabic  letter  f^  si. 
History  must  be  searched,  if  indeed  any  history  can  be  found,  ere  we 
can  determine  who  may  lay  claim  to  this  fine  and  curious  medal, 
which,  for  the  present^  closes  our  series  of  the  earlier  Eanauj  coinage. 

Fig.  33,  of  which  Dr.  Swiney  has  numerous  specimens,  is  inserted 
in  this  plate  because  of  the  style  of  its  alphabet.  The  inscription  is 
read  by  Dr.  Swiney  4|f  14,1^  ^I^MHI  Mdhdrdja  Oanapati} 

It  will  be  right  to  mention  here,  that  one  more  of  the  Gupta  family 
appears  on  a  coin,  in  the  Willoughby  collection,  of  which  a  fac- 
simile is  given  in  the  'Asiatic  Besearches,'  plate  i.  I  have  seen 
the  coin  itself,  and  the  fac-simile  is  correct,  though  the  two  first 
letters  are  of  doubtful  nature.  Mr.  Wilson  read  the  whole  Narti-  Oupta  : 
Dr.  Mill,  Sasi'Chipta.    1  have  nothing  new  to  ofifer  on  the  subject. ' 

^  [To  shew  how  extensive  the  issue  of  these  coins  must  have  heen,  I  may  mention 
that  Uol.  Stacy's  collection  counts  no  less  than  3,479  specimens  of  the  class,  though 
these  were  possibly  the  produce  of  a  single  hoard !] 

*  Since  finishing  my  plate,  I  have  received  a  drawing  of  a  small  silver  coin  from 
Mr.  Tregear,  found  at  Jaunpur,  having  a  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  bird 
with  outspread  wings,  unaer  which,  in  clearly  defined  characters,  is  »■■  j|y 
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Having  now  ocular  demonstration  of  the  intimate  re- 
lation of  the  Indo-Scythic  with  the  second  class  of  Hindu 
coins,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  his- 
tory is  altogether  silent  on  a  point  of  such  curious  interest  ? 

In  first  contradiction  of  such  an  inference,  we  find 
that  the  Indo-Scythic  origin  of  the  Bahtor  dynasty  of 
Kanauj  has  been  advanced  on  very  plausible  grounds  by 
the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  Col.  Tod,  the 
annalist  of  Bajputana.^  He  obtained  from  a  Jati  (yati)  or 
Jain  priest  of  a  temple  at  l^adolaye,  an  ancient  town  in 
Marwar,  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  Bahtors,  about  fifty 
feet  in  length.  After  detailing  the  usual  theogony,  it 
describes  the  production  of  the  first  Sahtor  ^  from  the 
spine  {raht)  of  Indra,'  the  nominal  father  being  ^  Yavan- 
aswa,  prince  of  Parlipur.'  Of  the  topography  of  Parlipur, 
the  Bahtors  have  no  other  notion  than  tiliat  it  was  in  the 
north :  but  in  the  declared  race  of  their  progenitor,  a 
Yavan  or  Greek  prince  of  the  Aswa  or  Asi  tribe — one  of 
the  four  which  overturned  the  Gfreek  kingdom  of  Bactria — 
we  have  a  proof  of  the  Scythic  origin  of  this  Bajput  family. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  Yavana  prince  here 
alluded  to  may  be  the  Azos  (in  Fehlvi,  Azo)  of  the  series 
of  Bactrian  coins  published  in  my  last  notice?  The 
Sanskrit  word  aswa  would  be  pronounced  aso^  and  be 
thus  written  in  Persian  or  Pehlvi  (as  deo  for  deva^  etc.) 
The  number  and  variety  of  his  coins  would  imply  that 
the  name  or  title  was  that  of  a  considerable  dynasty,  and 
some  of  the  devices,  (for  example,  Nos.  10,  11,  pi.  xvi.) 
of  the  goddess  holding  a  cornucopia,  may  have  naturally 
been  the  prototjrpe  of  the  Eanauj  coins. 

1  Tod's  *  Annals  of  B&jasth&n,'  ii.,  5. 
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A  considerable  interval  (from  300?  to  470  a,d.) 
proYokingly  occurs  between  the  name  of  Yayaaasya  and 
the  next  prince,  in  Tod's  list — ^whether  also  omitted  in 
the  Jain  original,  or  filled  np  only  by  barbarous  and 
uninteresting  names,  we  are  not  informed : — the  blank  is 
relieved  at  length  by  the  name  of  a  genuine  Hindti, 
JS'uyana-pala ;  but  it  happens  that  the  missing  part  is  the 
very  one  that  could  alone  throw  light  upon  our  numis- 
matic discoveries.  Several  coins  (including  the  whole 
series  of  £adphises  and  £anerkis)  intervene  after  Azos, 
before  we  are  brought  to  the  absolute  link-coins  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  and  Hind^  dynasties. 

The  name  of  Nayana-pdla  bears  so  near  a  resemblance 
to  Narayana-Gupta,  that  a  strong  temptation  arises  to 
regenerate  Tod's  prince  in  him,  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  his  predecessor  has  been  brought  to  life  in  Azos. 

Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  conjecture  (where  all  is  mere  conjecture)  to 
adopt  a  historical  representative  of  our  Eanerki  himself 
in  the  Kenek-sen  of  Tod,  sen  being,  according  to  him, 
merely  a  martial  affix,  equivalent  to  ^General'  or  Sendpati. 

£enek-sen,  the  founder  of  the  Balhdra  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  chronicles 
consulted  by  Tod,  emigrated  to  Saurashtra  about  the 
year  144  a.d.*  *from  the  most  northern  province  of 
India,  Lohkot  or  Ldhor.'  In  date  and  locality  this  origia 
would  agree  well  with  Kanerki ;  nor  would  it  even  set 
aside  the  former  supposition  of  the  same  prince  being  the 
Tartar  Kaniska  of  the  Kashmir  history;  since  that 
prince  is  made  the  sixth  in  succession  after  Asoka,  the 

1  Tod's  *R&ja8th&n/i.  215. 
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great  patron  of  the  Buddhists,  who  is  placed  by  their 
chronology  in  250  B.C.,  but  who,  when  the  correction  for 
Chandra-Gupta  is  applied,  will  fall  fall  50  years  later. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  probable  seat  of  these  obscure 
dynasties,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
to  one  spot.  The  annals  of  Mewar,  Dihli,  Malw4, 
Saurashtra,  show  a  continual  intermixture,  as  different 
princes  acquired  the  ascendancy. 

Eanauj  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  locale  of  the 
present  class  of  gold  coins,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  are  most  frequently  found  in  its  ruins,  not  that  any 
history  ascribes  them  to  this  town ;  for  the  history  of 
Kanauj  is  a  perfect  blank  anterior  to  the  fifth,  we  may 
even  say  the  tenth  century :  and,  if  the  town  had  been 
suddenly  involved  in  destruction,  it  is  only  certain  that 
the  coins  found  afterwards  in  its  ruins  would  be  those  of 
the  particular  epoch,  whether  coined  there  or  elsewhere. 

[It  is  singular  that  these  coins  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in 
Afgh&nist&n.  Mr.  Masson's  ample  collection  does  not  contribute 
even  a  solitary  specimen  (' Ariana  Antiqua/  416).  In  like  manner, 
Major  Abbott's  extensive  acquisitions  in  Huz&rah  do  not  afford 
us  a  single  example  of  the  Gupta  coinsLge  proper,  though  the  col- 
lection is  not  deficient  in  an  imitative  coinage  of  the  same  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  *  finds '  in  the  N.  W.  provinces  have 
been  frequent,  and  often  of  considerable  amount. 

Major  Kittoe  notices  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  amounting 
to  about  180  in  the  Ben&res  division,  and  the  district  of 
Goruckhpore  has  lately  furnished  a  batch  of  twenty. 

However,  the  sites  of  discovery  are  of  but  minor  importance 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  inscriptions  of  the 
dynasty  have  now  supplied  us  with  safer  data  whereon  to  base 
our  inferences  as  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  monarchy.] 
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There  are  arguments  in  favour  of  placing  the  seat  of 
government  further  to  the  west,  for  instance  at  Ujjayni. 
In  the  first  place,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  coin-alphabet 
with  that  of  the  Gujardt  inscriptions  lately  decyphered 
by  Wathen : — ^then,  the  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  in 
Saurashtra,  and  at  XJjj&yinl,  where  this  object  still  forms 
the  distinguishing  symbol  on  the  coinage,^  agrees  well 
with  the  efl&gy  of  okpo  and  apaokpo  on  the  Indo-Scythic 
coins.*  Again,  the  peacock  of  many  of  the  Kanauj  reverses 
is  found  on  one  of  the  principal  series  of  Saurashtra  coins, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shewn;  and  Tod  states  that  this 
sacred  bird  of  the  Hindu  Mars  (Kumara)  was  the  favorite 
armorial  emblem  of  the  Eajput  warrior.  Lastly,  many 
of  the  names  on  these  coins  may  be  traced  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Malwa  and  Gujarat  princes;  Vikrama, 
Chandra,  Samudra,  Kumara,  Ajita,  etc. ; .  the  last  four  are 
coupled,  it  is  true,  with  the  family  afl&x  Pdla  instead  of 
Gupta ;  but  both  of  these  have  the  same  signification. 

In  the  ^Kajavali'  of  Eaja  Eaghunath,  quoted  by 
Wilford  as  the  chief  authority  in  Central  and  Western 
India,  we  find  a  sovereign  named  Yikrama  reigning  in  the 
year  191  A.D.,  and  succeeded,  or  rather  supplanted,  ninety 
years  later  by  a  Samudra-pala.  The  deeds  attributed  to 
these  two  are  supposed  to  be  merely  an  interpolation  of 
the  fabulous  history  of  Vikramaditya  and  Salivahana;* 
but  the  occurrence  of  these  two  names  is  very  curious, 
allied  to  the  circumstance  and  appearance  of  the  two 
coins,  figs.  25  and  26  of  plate  xxiii. 

^  The  greater  banner  of  Mew&r  alao  exhibits  a  golden  sun  on  a  crimson  field. 
Tod,  i.,  137. 

'  Bhatarka,  'sun-cherished'  is  a  title  of  the  earliest  Valabhi  r6ja  in  Wathen's 
Inscription,  p,  262.  >  *  As.  Res.%  ix.,  135. 
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The  only  other  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Samudra-Gupta,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  where  he  appears  as  the  son  of  a  Chandra-Gupta ; 
and  firom  the  close  similarity  of  the  alphabets  of  the  coins 
and  of  the  Ldts,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  they  relate  to  the  same  individual — ^a  fact  predicted 
by  Dr.  Mill  in  his  valuable  observations  on  this  new  race 
of  kings  (Jour.  As,  Soc.  Beng.,  vol.  iii.  p.  267),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  all  the  light  that  collateral 
history  affords  on  the  subject. 

The  name  of  Vikrama  is  referred  by  Marsden  to 
Vikram-tschand  (Yikrama-chandra)  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  Anquetil's  list  of  the  kings  of  Central  India.^  Kumara- 
p41a  is  also  one  of  the  many  names  of  Salivahana. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Kanauj  should  not 
at  some  periods  have  been  united  under  one  sovereignty 
with  the  western  provinces.  The  great  Vikramaditya 
(whose  appellation  in  full  is  found  on  one  of  Marsden's 
coins)  conquered  Indraprastha,  and  extended  his  sway 
over  the  whole  of  India. 

The  Eahtor  sovereigns  of  Kanauj,  after  its  conquest 
by  Nayana-pala,  Tod  says,  assumed  the  title  of  Kam-dhuj 
(K4ma-dhvaja).  If  this  alluded  to  their  armorial  insignia, 
we  may  thus  find  an  explanation  of  the  standard  on  the 
earlier  coins; — ^and  it  maj  be  equally  applied  to  the 
aparajita-dhvaja  of  fig.  16. 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Tod's 
chronicles  of  Marwdr,  that  may  help  us  a  step  forward  in 
the  investigation  of  this  obscure  history.  It  is  there 
said,  *  Dharma-Bhumbo  had  a  son,  Ajaya  Chandra.     For 

»  'Num.  Orient/,  ii.  727. 
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twenty-one  generations  they  bore  the  titles  of  Eao,  after- 
wards that  of  Eaja.'  We  are  again  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  Baja ;  but  as  we  find  the 
title  ^  Eao'  in  Greek,  visible  on  the  very  latest  coin  that 
bears  an  inscription  in  that  character,  while  on  the  fine 
gold  coin,  discovered  by  Lieut.  ConoUy,  of  Vikrama,  fig. 
25,  we  have  the  title,  Maharaja  Adhirdja  Sri,  quite  dis- 
tinct; it  must  have  been  between  the  two  that  the 
change  of  title  was  assumed.  But  I  should  be  inclined 
to  interpret  the  above  passage  in  the  Yati's  roll  as  mean- 
ing that,  up  to  Aji  Chandra,  or  for  the  twenty-one  genera- 
tions preceding  him,  the  title  Eao  had  been  used,  and 
henceforward  that  of  Eaja  was  adopted :  for  why  should 
the  historian  allude  to  the  circumstance  until  the  change 
of  title  actually  took  place  ?  Moreover,  there  are  only 
sixteen  generations  mentioned  from  Aji  Chandra  down 
to  the  last  of  the  Kanauj  sovereigns,  the  celebrated  Jaya 
Chandra  or  Jey-Chand,  anterior  to  whom  the  title  was 
certainly  borne,  for  we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Vikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta,  and  others,  names  not  included  in  the 
list,  but  which  we  know,  from  the  style  of  the  Deva- 
nagarf  character,  must  have  belonged  to  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  in  which 
Bhumbo  is  placed. 

Dr.  Mill  has  led  us  to  put  little  faith  in  the  authority 
of  the  bards  and  panegyrists  of  the  native  courts ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  contrast  of  Tod's  genealogy 
with  the  incontestible  testimony  of  the  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tions read  by  Colebrooke,  Fell,  and  Wilson,  is  enough 
to  perplex  the  most  ingenious  amalgamist !  We  must, 
then,  maintain  a  thorough  independence  of  all  such  tra- 
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ditionary  documents,  and  adhere  in  preference  to  the 
faithful  evidence  of  monuments  and  coins.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  I  have  shewn  how  these  confirm  one  another 
in  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  manner  in  regard  to  the 
names  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  No.  2,  all  of 
which  re-appear  on  these  early  Kanauj  coins.  In  a 
subsequent  paper,  I  shall  produce  equally  convincing 
evidence  that  those  of  the  Benares  and  Dihli  inscriptions 
are  reproduced  upon  a  second  series  of  Kanauj  coins  of 
a  much  more  modem  character. 

All,  then,  that  can  be  now  attempted  is  to  recapitulate 
the  names  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  present 
investigation,  names  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
joint  contributions  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  Mends/ 
leaving  the  proper  arrangement  of  them  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  oilt  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  titles  that  appear 
on  the  coins  of  the  two  last  plates : — 

1 .  8ri  aparqfttO'dhvaja  Kumdra-  Oupta  pardkrama. 

2.  Sri  Vikrama  Chandra. 

3.  A'pati-rurhah,  or  BhiLpati-rurha. 

4.  Eroffipta  paragufptaj. 

5.  Chandra- Gupta, 

6.  Mdhdrdja  adhirdja  Sri  ....  Sri  pradyu  Vihrama. 

7.  Sri  Vikrama  Narendra- Gupta. 

8.  Ifahdrdja  adhirdja  Sri  Samudra- Gupta. 

9.  .  .  Srihal  vikrama  Kumdra- Gupta 

10.  Ajita  Manatri- Gupta. 

1 1 .  Asvamedha  pardkrama. 
To  these  may  be  added  the 

12.  Vikramdditya,  of  Marsden's  collection,  and  the 

13.  Sasi-Gupta,  of  Wilson's  plates. 

^  Ventora,  Ear&mat  'AIS,  Wade,  Tregear,  CnnTiinghain,  Burt,  Stacy,  Watson, 
Smith,  Swinej,  Cracroft,  and  Conolly. 
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XI.— NOTICES  OF  AIJCIENT  HINDU'  COINS. 

(Continued,) 
(plate  xxiT.— HINDir  COINS  OF  MID  AGE.) 

To  whatever  period  it  may  be  finally  determined  to 
adjudge  the  series  of  Gupta  coins  described  in  my  last 
paper^  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  first 
group  of  the  present  plate ;  though  here  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  inscriptions  relating  to  the  same  period,  the 
absence  of  credible  history  would  have  left  us  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever. 

These  coins  are  found,  like  the  former,  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Kanauj.  Ten  of  them  were 
picked  out  of  a  remittance  from  the  Cawnpur  Treasury* 
The  Asiatic  Society  possesses  some  found  at  Allahabad 
by  Dr.  Tytler ;  I  have  several  fi'om  Azimgarh  and  other 
places,  besides  four  of  gold  in  Kardmat  'All's  collection 
fi-om  the  Panjab;  Col.  Smith,  Dr.  Swiney,  and  Lieut. 
Cunningham,  also  possess  specimens,  and  I  have  ex- 
amined those  in  Col.  Willoughby's  cabinet ;  but  the  most 
plentiful  supply — of  gold,  silver,  and  copper— exists  in 
Col.  Stacy's  cabinet,  whence  I  have  selected  most  of  the 
specimens  now  engraved. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  no  mention  of  a  species  of 
coin  comparatively  so  common,  is  to  be  found  in  Mars- 
den's  ^Numismata  Orientalia.'  The  only  published 
drawings  of  them  are,   I  believe,  those  accompanying 

19 
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Wilson's  notice  in  the  ^  Asiatic  Kesearches/  vol.  xvii., 
whicli  were  taken  from  coins  in  his  and  my  own  cabinets. 
This  gentleman  was  the  first  to  attribute  them  to  their 
rightfiil  place  in  history,  although  he  had  but  one  well- 
ascertained  name  (Gk)yinda  Chandra)  to  guide  his  judg- 
ment. Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  several 
collections  mentioned  above,  I  have  now  succeeded  in 
adding  five  new  names  to  his  list,  so  rapid  is  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  efforts  now  directed  to  this  line  of 
research. 

The  figure  on  the  obverse  of  all  these  coins  is  of 
precisely  the  same  character ; — a  rudely-exeouted  front 
view  of  a  male  or  female  (it  is  difficult  to  say  which), 
seated  in  the  native  &shion,  with  a  glory  round  the  head, 
and  some  incomprehensible  objects  in  her  hands.  Wilson 
names  her  Lakshmi,  on  the  ground  that  the  princes  of 
the  Bahtor  dynasty  were  of  the  Yaishnava  sect.  In  this 
case,  we  may  recognise  in  her  the  female  holding  the 
cornucopia  of  the  former  Eanauj  group,  sadly  altered  for 
the  worse  in  point  of  execution. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, easily  legible ;  they  are  in  a  much  more  modern 
style  of  Devanagari  than  the  last,  differing  little  from 
the  present  form,  except  as  to  the  vowel  inflection  ^, 
which  falls  behind  the  consonant  to  which  it  is  attached, 
as  in  the  Gaur  or  Bengdli  alphabet.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  letter/ (fig.  8),  which  assimilates  to  the 
Bengdli  and  Tibetan  forms,  and  serves  admirably  to  shew 
the  transition  of  this  letter  from  its  original  shape  in  the 
most  ancient  alphabet,  where  it  closely  resembles  the 
Boman  E,  to  it«  present  modified  form,  9. 
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The  figures  in  my  plate  are  not  placed  with  any  re- 
gard to  chronological  order,  but  rather  according  to  their 
comparative  firequency  of  occurrence :  figs.  1  and  2  being 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  set. 

On  fig.  1,  we  make  out  the  worda  ^  ^'S'^  X^  t  Sri  mad 

Jddjeya  deva.  This  variety  is  comparatiyely  common  in  gold.  Lieut. 
Cunningham  has  one  of  silver. 

On  fig.  2,  the  most  common  of  the  class,  are  the  very  distinct  words 
^  flftPiyTiif^;  below  the  letters  fif  and  ^  are  dots,  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  n  or  antuvdray  so  that  the  fiiU  reading  should 
doubtless  be  ^if|[lftf^R^  ^r^^^,  Sri  mad  Gwinda  Chandra-d&va. 
The  gold  of  some  specimens  of  this  variety  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Fig.  3  is  the  one  I  have  noted  as  being  difficult  to  decypher.  I 
have  as  yet  only  found  one  of  the  sort ;  it  is  of  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet 
The  letters  visible  are  iff  ^fsTT  ^TV^1R>  ^  ^"^  Bdma  have  ehe 
nam.  The  v  may  possibly  be  an  r,  maldng  the  reading  Bdma  Sari; 
but  we  must  wait  the  discovery  of  duplicates  before  we  can  complete 
or  rectify  this  uncertain  name. 

Fig.  4  (Ear4mat  'AM)  is  more  easily  legible,  ^  ^T?}^  ^HW  ^ 
Sri  mat  Kumara  Pdla  dm>a. 

Fig.  6,  from  the  same  collection,  is  a  small  coin  of  the  same  prince. 

Fig.  5  is  equally  distinct — ^^  WVfi  ^ITW  ^W  Sri  man  Mdhi  FdJa 
deva.    It  is  from  a  single  coin  in  Col.  Stacy's  collection. 

Figs.  7  and  8  (Stacy),  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  silver,  help  to 
decypher  one  another.  The  complete  legend  is  ^  ^nv  ^^  Sri 
Ajaya  deva. 

Lieut.  Cunningham  has  sent  me  an  impression  of  a  copper  coin  of 
the  same  dass,  on  which  the  name  appears  to  be  ^  iT^W  ^  ^^ — 
probably  Sri  mad  Ldhihmi  {Fdla  or  Chandra^)  deva. 

[I  have  examined  the  now  somewhat  comprehensive  series 
of  this  class  of  money  in  the  British  Museum  and  East  India 
House  collections,  with  a  view  to  confirm  and  extend  Prinsep's 
readings  from  the  limited  number  of  specimens  submitted  to  his 
scrutiny.     I  may  summarize  the  results  as  follows : — 

No.  1.  ^  iiinfh'  ^* 

In  this  case  I  must  confess  that  the  new  rendering  is  nearly 
as  open  to  objection  as  the  original  transcript.  However,  I  am 
forced,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  reject  the  previous  assignment  of 
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the  compound  suffix  as  ^,  when  a  seemingly  identical  form  is 
made  to  do  duty  in  No.  3  for  if ;  even  if  the  palssographic 
necessities  did  not  otherwise  imperatively  demand  the  con- 
cession !     (See  also  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xx.  23.) 

(2)  ^  *i<nw<^<  t^  I 

(Also  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xx.  22.) 

(3)  ?ft  wf^  ^  ^rm  I 

(Also  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xxi.  25.) 
This    type  of  Muhammad  bin  S&m's  local  coins    is    com- 
paratively rare.     There  are  five  specimens  in  the  East  India 
House. 

(4  and  6)    ^   7f?^pf1T  ^HW  ^   I 

(Also  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xx.  24.) 
There  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  coins  in  the  East 

India  House. 

I  have  no  new  specimens  of  No.  5,  wherewith  to  check  the 

first  decipherment. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  may  cite  a  sufficiently  common 

coin,  hitherto  impublished,  bearing  the  epigraph  of 

as  well  as  the  following  variety  of  Muhanmiad  bin  S&n's 
mintages,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  examples 
in  the  East  India  Company's  cabinet. 

(See  also  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  xx.  25,  26.) 
No.  27  of  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xx.,  is  proved  by  the  original 
coin  to  bear  the  same  inscription.] 

It  was,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  oocuiTence  of  the 
name  of  Govinda  Chandra-deva  which  led  Mr.  Wilson 
to  ascribe  this  group  to  the  Bahtor  princes  of  Elanauj, 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  that  ancient  city  for  a  century 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  their  last  and  best  known  Edja, 
Jychand  (Jaya-Chandra),   by  Shahdb-ud-din.       One  of 
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our  coins  imdoubtedly  belongs  to  the  former  prince,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  give  the  last  two,  figs.  7 
and  8,  to  Jychand  himself,  whose  proper  name  may  have 
been  Ajaya  Chandra-deva ;  the  family  name  Chandra 
being  frequently  omitted  both  in  writings  and  in  inscrip- 
tions.  But  the  remaining  coins  of  our  series,  two  of 
them  having  the  family  name  P&la,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  any  of  the  princes  in  the  short  Bahtor  line,  of  which 
every  individual,  from  the  first  conqueror,  Chandra-deva, 
in  A.D.  1072,  is  known  to  us  through  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  several  inscriptions.  What  was  the  antecedent 
d  A?  has  l«en  a'ueation  Mtherto  imperfeofly  .n- 
swered ;  the  traditions  cited  by  Tod  being,  as  stated  in 
my  last  paper,  at  total  variance  with  inscriptions.  The 
latter,  indeed,  only  record  two  names,  Yasovigraha  (or 
Srip&la?)  and  Mahichandra,  prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Chandra-deva.  The  latter  of  these  should  probably  have 
been  Mahipdla,  of  whose  reign  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  inscriptions  at  Samath,  Dindjpur, 
and  Amg&chi  supply  ample  evidence,  now  indeed  con- 
firmed by  the  superscription  of  his  coin  in  fig.  5.  Yaso- 
vigraha, in  like  manner,  may  be  referred  to  the  Yigraha- 
p&la-deva  of  the  Din&jpur  inscription,  and  thus  the  sur** 
name  of  Fala  may  be  restored  to  both  these  princes. 

Although  Qaur  in  Bengal  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Pdla  family,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  had 
acquired  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  India,  and  that 
the  seat  of  their  government  was  fixed,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  Kanauj.  Indeed,  branches  of  the  same  family  may  be 
traced  to  the  westward — ^to  the  Falas  of  M&lwa,  one  of 
whom  (Ananga-p&la)  rebuilt  Dihli,  or  re-established  it  as 
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his  capital ;  and  perhaps  even  to  Gujardt,  where  we  find 
the  occurrence  of  a  £umara-pala  in  1100,  who  may  pro- 
bably be  the  owner  of  our  coin,  fig.  4,  especially  as  his 
son  is  named  Ajaya  Fdla,  who  may  be  the  Ajaya-deva 
of  figs.  7,  8.  In  evidence  of  the  identity  of  this  family, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  note  a  few  facts,  referring  to  the 
elaborate  observations  of  Wilford,  and  the  subsequent 
notices  of  Colebrooke,  and  those  of  Fell  and  Wilson,  in 
the  ^  Asiatic  Besearches,'  vol.  xv. 

The  list  of  the  kings  of  Gwallar,  noticed  by  Wilford, 
consists  of  eighty-five  names,  all  having  the  affix  of  Fala, 
^  in  accordance  with  the  prediction  of  Guap41a  the  hermit, 
their  progenitor.'  *  Now  the  founder  of  the  Gkiur  family 
of  Bengal  is  equally  a  Go-pdla,  though  some  authorities 
caU  him  Bhti*pdla,  a  name  of  much  the  same  import,  and 
denoting  his  rustic  extraction. 

Again,  the  grandson  of  Ananga-pala,  the  Tuar  con- 
queror of  Dihli,  is  stated  to  have  returned  to  Gaur,  ^  his 
native  country,'  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Frithivi 
F&la,  or  Fithaura.  Thus,  Ananga-p&la  too  was  of  the 
Bengal  family :  moreover,  he  was  either  the  grandson 
or  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Chandra  F&la,^  or  Chitra 
F&la  (Wilford)  of  M41wa,  *  who  swayed  all  India,'  after 
Jayananda ;  and  the  Musalman  writers  affirm  that  ^  after 
Gebal  (or  Chait  F41a),  the  Balhara  kings  of  Gujarat 
became  paramount  emperors  of  India.' '  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  necessary  to  travel  so  far  to  the  west  for 
a  Kumira  Fala,  since  in  Abii-'l-Fazl's  list  we  find  a 
prince  of  this  name  immediately  following  Ananga-p41a  in 
Mdlwa ;  and  Ferishta  also  makes  a  Kunwer  Bay  (Bdja 

1  <  As.  R68.%  ix.  164.  '  <  AyiB-i  Akbaii.'  >  '  Ab.  Bm.',  iz.,  164. 
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!Kumara-pala)  reigning  at  Kanauj  on  the  invasion  of 
MaJtmud.  .  There  is  evidently  some  connection  between 
all  these  different  dynasties,  dnd  although  the  subject  is 
now  involved  in  almost  inextricable  confusion,  from  the 
discrepancy  of  the  several  lists  in  the  ^  Ayfn-i  Akbari/ 
in  Baghundth's  ^  B&javali,'  and  in  the  ^  Agni  Fur&na;'  we 
may  hope,  through  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  present 
coins,  and  others  that  we  may  now  confidently  expect  will 
succeed  them,  to  arrange  the  names  in  a  satisfeu^tory  and 
coherent  maimer.  It  is  evident  that  the  Kanauj  mint 
produced  this  series  continuously,  as  the  alphabetic  type 
is  preserved  through  the  whole  imaltered.  It  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  same  distinctive  characters 
appear  at  a  particular  point,  both  in  the  coinage  of 
Gujarat,  and  in  that  of  Chitor  or  Mewdr ;  and  in  both 
cases  sufficient  of  the  name  remains  visible  to  shew  that 
it  terminates  in  Fala-deva;  and  therefore,  that  it  marks 
the  spread  and  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Gkiur&mily 
across  the  whole  continent  of  India. 

Figs.  13  to  16  are  silver  coins  found  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
India,  bat  chiefly  towards  the  desert  to  the  west  of  Dihli.  Stacy's 
cabinet  is  rich  in  them.  Wilson's  plates  exhibit  others  from  CoL 
Mackenzie's  and  my  own  collection.  They  weigh  on  an  average  fifty 
grains,  or  three  m&^ias. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  of  the  Boar,  or  Yar&ha  Avatdr  of 
Yishnu,  and  the  ehdkra  or  '  discus '  of  this  god  is  visible  on  many  of 
the  specimens.  The  character  on  the  reverse  is,  again,  of  quite  a  new 
form«  Instead  of  the  square-built  Gaur  alphabet^  or  the  Gujar&t£ 
letters,  we  have  here  the  nail-headed  letter  common  to  the  inscriptions 
(of  the  Takshac,  Jit,  and  Mori  princes  of  Haravatf  and  M41w&,  described 
in  Tod's  '  £4ja8th4n,'  App.  vol.  i.)  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  centuries.  This  vague  coincidence  may  help  in  assigning 
the  place  and  period  of  their  coinage,  which  otherwise  there  are  no 
data  to  trace.  The  frill  legend  of  the  coins,  made  out  firom  collation  of 
the  engraved  figures  and  from  many  others  in  Stacy's  cabinet^  is 
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^  ^^lf^44^lf  •  Sri  mad  ddi  Vardha,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tiue  of  the  incarnation,  and  aflfbrds  no  clue  to  its  appropriation. 
Below  the  legend  is,  in  general,  visible,  a  square  or  oblong  central 
ornament,  with  two  balusters  on  the  sides :  their  intent  is  beyond  my 
apprehension. 

Fig.  17  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  reverse,  although  ita 
general  similarity,  and  its  being  found  in  company,  shew  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  family.  The  two  baluster-looking  ornaments  again  meet  the 
eye.  On  the  reverse,  is  the  initial  word  ^  sH,  and  below  it  ^  yo  or 
iJt  PO'  The  flourish  on  the  left  hand  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
human  face  viewed  in  profile. 

In  18  the  word  SH  is  again  very  distinct,  but  the  head  of  the 
Boar-god  is  also  apparent.  In  the  Society's  plate,  I  was  the  cause  of 
Wilson's  mistaking  the  word  ^  for  the  letter  V  reversed,  from  my 
having  engraved  the  figure  upside  down. 

In  19  and  20  the  human  profile  is  better  defined  than  in  17.  The 
contour  of  the  ear,  cheek,  and  shoulder  may  be  distinguished ;  the  eye, 
nose,  and  lips,  are  represented  by  dots.  In  20,  the  word  Sri  is  still 
discernible.  On  the  reverse  is  a  single  letter,  either  k,  s,  or  m,  amidst 
flourishes. 

In  21  the  boar  again  appears,  with  the  letters  ^^vaha,  or  perhaps 
1[]q(  eh.  Of  this  sort,  a  quantity  were  dug  up  while  I  was  at  Benares. 
Mr.  Oubbins  foimd  several  at  Gurgaon  to  the  south-west  of  Dihlf. 

It  seems  impossible  that  coins  so  plentifully  found  in 
Upper  India  should  have  been  struck  in  the  peninsula, 
or  we  might,  from  the  device  and  superscription,  attribute 
them  to  the  Vijayanagar  sovereignty;  for  Col.  "Wilks 
inform  us,  that  '  Vardha,'  *  the  boar,'  one  of  the  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu,  was  the  emblem  which  these  rajas 
adopted  as  the  impression  on  their  ffold  coins,  and  the 
coin  was  and  is  named  ^  Varaha '  in  consequence,  in  the 
Hindu  languages  of  the  south.  The  restriction,  however, 
of  this  name  to  the  small  gold  coin  or  huns  of  the  south, 
is  against  this  hypothesis.  One  of  the  Vijayanagar 
Varahas  (of  Deva  Baya  ?)  is  depicted  as  fig.  80  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  plates ;  and,  though  the  attitude  of  the  Avatdr 
is  a  rude  imitation  of  ours,  the  form  of  the  Nagari 
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character  is  there  essentially  different,  and  much  more 
modem. 

Similarity  of  name  might  tempt  us  to  assign  them  to 
the  Varahas,  a  powerful  Indo-Scythic  tribe  to  the  west  of 
Jesalmer,  who  were  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
Bhattis  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the  foundation  of 
Tunnote.'  But  it  does  not  appear  from  Col.  Pottinger's 
description  of  them  under  the  name  of  Brahuis,  that  these 
were  ever  of  the  Hindu  faith,  whereas  the  emblem  and 
inscription  could  have  proceeded  only  from  an  authority 
strictly  Yaishnava. 

Fig.  22,  from  the  Stacy  collection^  would  appear  to  be  an  inter- 
loper in  the  Upper  Provinces ;  since  the  majority  of  this  type  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  Ceylon,  some  in  the  palace  at  Kandy,  others 
by  Col.  McKenzie  at  Dipaldinna.  They  all,  however,  belong  to  the 
genuine  Hindu  rdjas  of  that  island,  judging  from  the  alphabet  and 
the  name. 

The  rude  outline  on  the  obverse  is  intended,  probably,  for  a  raja 
holding  some  mace  or  warlike  weapon  in  his  right  hand.  On  the 
reverse,  he  is  seated  in  a  lounging  position,  with  a  view  to  make  room 
for  the  inscription  on  the  side.  This,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  is 
^  7T^  '^RT  WK  Sri  mayd  troffa  maUa,  The  second  word  is  read  by 
Marsden,  in  a  specimen  very  like  it,  ^^  daya.  And,  on  another  coin, 
he  finds  the  name  of  Yijaya  fi|lRr(inr?)  well  known  in  the  history 
of  Ceylon.  Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  read  the  names  on  his  coins, 
which  are  badly  drawn ;  but,  on  comparing  them,  they  appear  not 
essentially  to  differ  from  Col.  Stacy's.  No  family  of  the  name  of 
Malla  occurs  in  the  Indian  genealogies  except  in  Nipdl,  where,  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Qorkhd  conquest,  the  reigning  prince 
almost  always  bore  the  affix  of  Malla.  In  Tumour's  catalogue  of  the 
Ceylon  monarchs  I  do  not  find  any  such  name. 

Figs.  24  and  25  are  two  more  modem  copper  pieces,  selected  from 
many  of  a  similar  nature  in  Stacy's  cabinet  as  forming  a  good  land- 
mark in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  other  Hindu  coins.  The  rude 
attempts  at  a  human  figure  in  24  are  far  inferior  to  any  thing  we  have 
yet  seen ;  unless  in  its  companion  25,  where  we  can  hardly  pronounce 

1  Tod's  <  R&jasth&n,'  u.  229. 
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them  to  be  other  than  signs  and  symbols.  The  name  and  date  on 
most  of  these  coins  are  distinct  enough,  and  in  the  present  t3rpe  of 
Ndgarf— 1^  ^t?nH  ^(^  9Mc;o  Sr<  Sangrdma  Sinha,  1580  (Samvat). 
Sometimes  the  name  is  written  '^[^^  Sangrama,  and  at  others  ^QRHR 
Sangama,  variations  to  be  expected  in  such  imperfect  samples  of  the 
engraver's  art. 

Pig.  27  is  of  the  latter  description,  having  the  name  Sangama 
preceded  by  the  letters  VfiHT.  The  reverse  of  this  coin  has  the  figure 
of  a  heart,  which  is  very  common  on  copper  money,  dug  up  in  the 
Sagar  district,  of  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  the  Berar  provinces. 
Arabic  letters  are  clearly  distinguishable  above  the  heart. 

From  the  date  of  these  coins,  we  recognise  them  as 
belonging  to  the  celebrated  Sangr4ma  Sinh,  or  Sinha,  of 
the  Mughal  historians,  who  for  a  short  period  success- 
fully resisted  the  victorious  Baber  at  Biana. 

A  romantic  account  of  the  chivalrous  adventures  of 
his  youth  is  given  by  Tod.^  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Mewar,  in  s.  1565  (a.d.  1508),  and  is  accounted  by 
the  Eajput  bards  the  kalsa  or  ^pinnacle'  of  its  glory.  His 
encounter  with  Baber  at  Kanua  occurred  on  the  5th 
Kartik,  s.  1584,  (=15th  Oct.  1527  a.b.)  four  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  striking  of  these  coins ;  which,  by  the  way, 
are  no  very  convincing  evidence  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  arts  in  Chitor  at  the  summit  of  its  splendour  and 
glory. 

Fig.  26  is  a  small  square  copper  coin  in  Stacy's  cabinet,  also  of 
modem  fabrication ;  on  one  side,  inclosed  in  a  marginal  frame — ^which 
proves  that  the  whole  inscription  is  before  us — ^are  the  Ndgari  letters 
ipV  ftre  ^  i*^'  It  may  be  that  Us  is  the  name  of  a  coin  of  which 
the  specimen  represents  the  unit;  or  possibly  it  should  be  read 
K^qilffjlll  ekdha,  the  fortieth  or  rather  forty-first  of  the  current  silver 
coin  of  the  place  (?).  The  division  of  the  field,  on  the  reverse,  into 
upper  and  lower  compartments,  so  far  resembles  a  gold  coin  firom 
Eiouuiuj,  described  by  Wilson  as  fig.  62,  pi.  iiL  The  letters  axe 
^m  ipftt  an  unintelligible  compound. 

1  <  R&jaBthloi/  i.  295. 
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Tig.  28  is  another  rude  Hindu  pais4  of  a  late  period.  A  hnman 
figure,  on  the  obverse,  holds  a  staff  in  his  right  hand ;  on  the  reverse 
are  the  letters  ^  VHf^  "^ift  hasan  sar  ji,  an  unknown  and  doubtful 
name. 

RAJPUT  COINS, 
(plates  xxY.,  xzyi.) 

In  the  two  following  plates,  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Col.  Stacy's  numismatic  zeal  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
very  curious  series  of  Hindu  coins,  on  the  one  hand 
linked,  by  the  subject  of  their  impression,  with  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series ;  and,  on  the  other,  gradually  mixed  with, 
and  transfused  into,  the  Arabic  currency  of  the  first 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  Central  India. 

I^ow  that  I  am  myself  in  possession  of  nearly  one 
hundred  of  these  coins  in  silyer,  it  appears  strange  that 
they  should  hitherto  have  escaped  so  completely  the 
notice  of  our  Indian  numismatologists ;  neither  Marsden, 
Wilson,  nor  Tod,  haying  published  a  single  engraying  of 
them.  When,  therefore,  I  first  receiyed  a  sealing-wax 
impression  of  one  firom  Dr.  Swiney,  in  August,  1833,* 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  haye  announced  it  as 
unique.  Col.  Stacy's  letters  soon  taught  me  to  consider 
it  in  a  yery  contrary  light;  and  now,  on  reference  to  Tod's 
personal  narratiye,  I  find  that  they  had  not  escaped  him 
in  his  trayels,  although  he  has  not  fayoured  the  public 
with  any  drawings  of  them,  or  any  comments  on  their  age 
and  locality. 

Munshi  Mohan  LaPs  collection  of  coins  made  at 
E&bul,  afforded  me  a  &yourable  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  accurate  names  and  readings  of  the  silyer  group, 

>  See  'Jour.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.'  ii.  416,  and  fig.  11,  pi.  xiv.  [iii.]  of  the  same  Tolome. 
I  then  snppoeed  the  coin  to  m  of  gold ;  it  was  of  nlyer. 
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but,  unfortunately,  these  do  not  embrace  so  much  variety 
as  the  copper  coins.  The  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  the 
Munshi's  collection  was  discovered  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  treasure  accidentally  dug  up,  however  numerous, 
would  naturally  consist  of  the  money  then  current,  with 
a  small  admixture  of  that  of  preceding  reigns  :  in  fact, 
out  of  one  hundred  coins,  sixty-five  belong  to  one  type 
(figs.  3,  4,  5),  twenty-five  to  another  (figs.  1,  2),  and 
only  three  or  four  to  a  third  (figs.  6,  7).  Col.  Stacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  advantage  of  exploring  the  very 
field  in  which  they  must  have  been  at  one  period  ciurent, 
and  his  series  is,  therefore,  much  more  complete,  though 
rarely  so  numerous  in  any  particular  species.  A  letter 
from  this  gentleman  to  my  address,  dated  2nd  August, 
1834,  suggests  that  "  as  the  figures,  both  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  these  coins,  are  evidently  made  up  of 
letters,  of  either  Sanskrit  or  some  other  Hindu  character, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  kind  attention  of  the 
professors  of  the  Hindu  College.  The  great  variety,  and 
the  general  distinctness  of  the  characters  on  them,  holds 
out  fair  hopes  of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
dynasty  they  belong  to,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the 
individuals  of  that  dynasty.  The  names  placed  against 
each  by  pandits,  to  whom  they  have  been  shewn,  are 
worthy  of  no  reliance.  The  natives  possess  neither 
enterprise  nor  invention;  when  they  find  a  letter  or 
letters  wanting,  they  will  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the 
blank." 

The  opinion  here  broached,  that  the  outline  figures 
were  made  up  of  letters,  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Tod,  who  remarks,  in  the  only  passage  I  can  find  on 
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the  subject  (i.  698):  "My  envoys  bi'ought,  from 
Nadolaye,  a  small  bag  full  of  curious  hieroglyphical  (if  I 
may  so  use  the  term)  medals  of  the  Chohan  princes.  One 
side  represents  a  warrior  on  horseback,  compounded  out 
of  a  character  to  which  I  have  given  the  above  term ;  on 
some  there  was  a  bull ;  while  others,  retaining  the 
original  reverse,  have,  on  the  obverse,  the  titles  of  the 
first  Islamite  conquerors;  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
currency  of  France  bore  the  eflSgies  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Eepublic.  Whoever  will  pay  a 
visit  to  Nadolaye,  will  find  his  labour  amply  rewarded ; 
I  had  only  leisure  to  glean  a  few  of  these  relics,  which 
yet  formed  a  rich  harvest." 

When  the  singular  contour  of  the  horseman  and  bull 
is  traced  back  to  its  original  type  in  figures  1,  2 — where 
the  whole  substance  of  the  figure  is  filled  up— there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  reason  for  imagining  any  intention 
of  mystifying  the  device,  the  defects  of  which  seem  due  to 
ignorance  alone,  the  engraver  retaining  only  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  craft  to  cut  the  outline  of  his  device  in 
relief,  and  latterly  even  seeming  himself  to  have  lost  sight 
of  its  meaning  altogether,  as  in  figs.  48,  cum  multis  aliia. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  title  of  hieroglyphic  has  been 
earned  and  won  for  this  coin  even  from  the  antiquarians 
of  the  west :  witness  the  following  highly  curious  passage, 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  Swiney,  in  an  American 
work  on  Scripture  Geography,  *  applied  to  a  woodcut  of  a 
coin  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of  our  figure  3,  which 
may  have  found  its  way  to  Egypt,  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial dealings,  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  : — 

1  Smiley'8  'Scripture  Geography: '  PhiladelphiA,  1836,  p.  151. 
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'This  is  an  extremely  curious  medal,  of  silver,  struck  in  Egypt 
before  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  represents  on  one  aide,  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  on  the  other,  an  ox  of  the  humped  kind,  lying 
down :  between  his  horns  is  the  lunar  crescent,  and  within  that  is 
a  globe.  These  symbols  clearly  refer  this  ox  to  Egypt.  The  man 
on  horseback  is  the  most  singular  part  of  this  medal ;  none  of  the 
countries  adjacent  having  adopted  the  type  of  a  horseman.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  letters  on  this  medal  are  Persian,  and 
that  the  person  represented  is  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt  under 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  who  then  possessed  this  country,  and 
who  caused  the  governor  to  be  put  to  death  for  coining  money  in  his 
own  name ' ! ! 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  nature  of  the 
characters  should  have  been  unknown  to  any  but  Trans- 
atlantic  antiquaries,  for  they  are  in  a  very  obvious  form 
of  Devanagarf ,  and  may  be  easily  read  where  the  letters 
are  not  cut  off,  or  otherwise  obliterated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  essay,  I 
alluded  to  this  series  as  one  of  the  four  palpable  imitations 
of  a  Grecian  or  Indo-Scy thic  model :  I  had  in  my  eye  the 
coins  of  Azos  and  Azilisos  in  particular,  ^  which  have  a 
horseman  with  spear  for  the  obverse,  and  a  humped  bull 
for  the  reverse.  On  being  Indianised,  the  bull  has 
become  the  Nandi  of  Hindu  mythology,  with  its  orna- 
mental jhid  or  ^  saddle-cloth,'  and  the  trident  of  Siva 
impressed  on  its  haunch.  The  horse  has  in  like  manner 
received  the  trappings  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  zirband 
and  dumchi.  The  rider  has  still  some  traces  of  a  flowing 
fillet  from  his  cap  (see  fig.  6),  but  his  dress  is  not  other- 
wise open  to  criticism.  I  would  not  pretend  to  insist 
upon  the  direct  filiation  of  the  Hindu  coin  to  what  I 
have  assumed  as  its  prototype :  but  the  adoption  of  the 
same  elements  for  the  device,  it  may  be  surely  contended, 

^  Sec  pL  xxii.,  xziii.  [xn.,  xni.]  of  the  Jnne  No.,  figs.  9  and  28. 
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argues  some  oonnection  or  descent ;  it  is  like  the  pre- 
seryation  of  armorial  insignia  in  a  family :  and  on  these 
grounds,  we  have  presumptive  evidence  either  of  the 
Indo-Scythio  descent  of  the  reigning  dynasty  (an 
hypothesis  borne  out  by  the  traditions  of  many  of  the 
Eajput  states),  or  of  a  mere  imitation  of  the  coin  of  a 
neighboiuing  nation,  in  consequence  of  a  poverty  of 
native  invention. 

Before  we  proceed  to  canvass  the  epoch  and  country 
of  this  our  third  division  of  Hindu  coins,  which  are 
matters  entirely  open  at  present  (except  so  far  that  they 
have  been  called  Chohdn  by  Tod,  and  Rajput  by  Stacy), 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  specimens 
that  have  been  collected. 

The  whole  series  may  be  conveniently  classed  under 
three  heads,  namely:  I.  Such  as  have  genuine  Hindu 
names  and  the  oldest  form  of  character ;  for  the  alpha- 
bet evidently  undergoes  modification  as  we  advance. 
II.  Those  with  ITagari  characters  only,  but  expressive 
of  Muhammadan  names,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with 
those  of  Hindu  princes.  III.  Those  retaining  the  eques- 
trian device  of  the  obverse,  with  also  the  name  of  the 
raja ;  but  having  the  reverse  occupied  by  a  pure  Arabic 
inscription. 

I  may  premise  that  the  average  weight  of  the  whole 
series  of  silver  coins  a  little  exceeds  fifty  grains,  and  that 
therefore  they  may  be  regarded  as  tankas  of  three  mashas, 
as  was  remarked  of  the  oldest  group  and  of  the  Yarahas. 

Pigs.  1,  2.  These  have  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  because 
the  relief  in  them  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  outline.  The  device  has 
already  been  described.     There  are  letters  on  both  sides  of  all  the 
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series,  leaving  us  somewliat  at  a  loss  to  know  which  side  contains 
the  rdja's  name,  or  whether  the  longer  legend  oyer  the  buU  may  not 
be  merely  his  titles ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  second  formula, 
on  coins  of  various  forms,  is  in  favor  of  this  view,  but  the  actual  name 
in  the  third  is  against  it.  On  the  present  coin,  the  most  obvious  read- 
ing of  the  longer  epigraphe  is  ^SH  HH^VjRl  ^^  ^^  Sydlapati-deva. 
Unfortunately  the  letters  on  the  other  side  are  cut  off. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5.  The  selection  here  was  from  sixty-five  specimens, 
the  collation  of  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  context,  unless  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  fourth  letter.  Of  the  two  readings  suggested  in  my  first 
notice  of  this  coin — ^^  ^|4|4|  ^^  Sn  Sdmagra-deva,  or  ^^CTTT^  ^^ 
Sri  Sdmanta-deva — ^the  latter  is  the  most  plausible,  because  S&manta  is 
a  common  Hindu  name,  a  'leader,  captain,  or  champion' ;  and  although 
the  nt  is  more  like  J{  g{i,  in  the  best  specimens ;  there  are  other  cases, 
such  as  figs.  19  and  21,  where  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Beng&li  ^  nt. 

On  the  reverse,  are  the  letters  ^jl  and  ^,  on  either  side  of  the 
head.  These  are  ancient  forms  of  ^  hhi  and  J^  t.  On  fig.  4,  the 
latter  is  replaced  by  a  nondescript  flourish,  [Kufic  J*Xft]  so  that  the  two 
are  probably  independent  of  each  other  in  the  reading. 

Figs.  6  and  7,  the  last  of  the  silver  specimens,  exhibit  the  cognate 
name  of  ^  ^ftiT  ^^  Sri  BhCma-deva ;  and  on  the  obverse,  the  ^ 
of  the  foregoing  example.     [No.  7,  J  Ac] 

Of  the  copper  series,  we  may  specify  figs.  14,  15,  19j,  21,  [Prithvf 
Eaja]  27  [Madanapala],  and  30  [Prithvl  Bija],  as  having  the  *  S4manta- 
deva'  legend  over  the  bull,  with  other  additions,  or  variations  of  style, 
on  account  of  which  they  have  been  introduced  infx)  the  plates. 

But  first  in  order  should  be  noticed  the  six  small  copper  coins,  figs. 
8-13  of  Stacy's  cabinet,  which  are  connected  with  the  present  group  by 
the  effigy  of  the  horseman;  while  on  the  opposite  surface  we  recognise  the 
later  Eanauj  form  of  letter,  and  the  usual  termination  of  the  coins 
described  in  the  preceding  plate.  A  scrutiny  of  the  whole  series  (some 
not  included  in  the  plate)  has  elicited  the  letters  ^  ^QTRT  . .  .  W  ^^  > 
the  blank  may  be  filled  up  with  the  letters  i|f  xn  ,  making  the  whole 
title  Sr{  Sdmanta  Pdla-deva;  or  if  it  be  thought  tiiat  there  is  not  room 
for  other  letters,  it  may  stand  as  Sri  Sdmaki'deva. 

Pig.  17.  Of  this  curious  variety  we  have  two  or  three  samples : 
the  bull  is  omitted,  and  the  field  occupied  entirely  by  the  legend.  In 
the  engraved  figure,  the  commencement  of  the  second  line  is  cut  off. 
Stacy's  has  a  letter  there,  and  his  pandits  read  the  whole — Sri  man 
Eripa  hamm  hat ;  but  from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  final  strokes 
to  numerals,  the  appendage  to  the  second  m,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
ordinary  legend,  I  should  prefer  the  reading  ^7|^ .  '^ipn^^  ^^. . 
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8r{  man  m . .  thavarmma-deva,  Samvat  1 . .  ,  the  name  and  the  date 
unfortunately  remaining  doubtM.  [^  ^f*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^9  .  .  ?] 
Figs.  21  and  30  are  duplicates,  one  completing  the  missing  por- 
tion of  the  other  ;  but  owing  to  the  strange  form  of  two  or  three 
letters,  some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  correct  reading.^  OnJJie 
obverse,  wefind^^  TW^  A'prichhaEdja-deva,  [^  ^[^^TTW^J 
and  on  the  reverse,  ^^TR^^^  Sri  Samanta-deva,  with  the  addition  of 
^r^TT^  ^8dvar{;  the  last  syllables,  ifft,  might  almost  be  read  ift 

mi  or  ^nf  va^a. 

Fig.  27,  with  the  8ri  Sdmanta-deva  very  much  perverted  on  the 
'bull'  side,  has  a  new  name  on  the  right  of  the  horseman, 
^  Tf  mW  ^  Sri  Dana  (or  data)  Pdla-deva,      [Madana-pdla :— . 

Fig.  28  has  an  illegible  name  on   the  *bull'  side;  thejetters- 

visible  ore  .  .  ^q<(^i Sri  Faddsura.  [^^^Nfl^Ral— 

Kubachah  of  Sind.] 

In  fig.  29  the  outline  of  the  sacred  bull  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
traced.  The  name  below  it  begins  with  the  letters  ^  ^^T  •  •  Sri 
kupd,  or  ^  •gprr  Sd  kushd.  [same  as  28] 

Fig.  31  bears  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  ^  ^^If  Sri  Hara-deva, 
The  reverse  seems  to  begin  with  the  same  letters  as  fig.  30,  viz.  ^nTT 
Asd  :  after  which  follow,  at  a  short  interval,  .  .  l!?GrRir^^  *  *  Masdna- 
deva.  [Sri  Ghahdd-deva  and  Asdwari  Sri  Samasoral-deve.  See  further 
remarks,  p.  326,  tn/rd']. 

It  may  be.  hereafter  found  that  some  of  the  above  belong  to  what 
may  be  called  the  transition  period,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
express  Musalm&nf  names  and  titles  in  the  vernacular  character  of 
India,  of  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  produce  such  instances  as 
Stacy's  rich  collection  ofibrs. 

The  name  of  the  raja  on  the  obverse  of  aU  the  transition  or  link- 
coins  is  ^  fifli.t  Srt  ITamirah ;  this  important  and  well-known 
name  may  be  found,  cither  in  fuU  or  in  part,  on  figs.  20  (in  this  the 
engraver  has  reversed  the  whole  die)  22,  36-40.  The  same  name  also 
occurs  on  figs.  44,  47,  and  49,  with  an  Arabic  accompaniment,  as  will 
be  presently  noticed.     [20,  22,  36-38,  Muhammad  bin  Sam.] 

The  first  example  of  a  Moslem  title  in  its  simplest  form  occurs  in 
figs.  32  and  35,  in  the  Nagari  word  ^f^^lOT  Suritdn;  this  has  no 
meaning  in  Hindf,  and  I  conjecture  that  it  is  intended  for  the  Arabic 
title,  Sultdn :  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  is,  in  these  two  instanceSy 
wanting. 

Figs.  34,  39-4 1 .  In  these  four  we  find  a  more  complete  paraphrase  of 
the  high-sounding  titles  of  the  DihK  sovereigns;  at  least  I  conjecture  that 

20 
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^R^IUI  HT    ^nro^t^  (or  as  in  34,   ^Hf)   is   nothing   more  than 
Bultdn  Shdh  Shams-ud-din. 

Figs.  36-88  are  equally  capable,  and  only  capable,  of  an  interpre- 
tation on  the  same  principle :  the  Devanigari  letters  on  the  reverse  run 
thus:  HT^npi^^rr^  Sd  Mohamad  Same,  which  I  would  convert 
into  Shah  Muhammad  S^me.  The  initial  word  will  admit  of  being 
read  Sri ;  but  the  rest  of  the  legend  is  quite  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  name  of  Hamira,  as  before  stated,  is  repeated  on  the  obverse  of 
all  these  curious  coins.  We  have  now  to  trace  it  into  a  field  one  step 
farther  removed  from  the  primitive  standard. 

Figs.  48  and  49.  In  these,  the  first  of  the  succeeding  group  in 
point  of  date,  the  horse  and  his  rider  are  transformed  into  singular 
symbols,  which  only  our  prior  acquaintance  with  the  original  could 
enable  us  to  decypher :  the  word  ^  Sri  on  the  first,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  Hamfrah — jftK — on  the  other,  are  still  discernible  in  their 
usual  position.  On  the  reverse,  the  characteriatic  stylo  of  the  Afghan 
coinage  is  adopted,  and  the  Arabic  version,  were  it  completely  visible, 
would  evidently  be  JUj^\  ^jjl  ^  Li  jJl  ^ju.^  ^UaLJl  UUSultdn 
Shams-ud-dunyd  wa  ud-din  Altamsh.  The  reading  commences  from 
below. 

Figs.  42  and  44,  again,  exhibit,  to  the  right  of  the  horse's  head,  the 
name  of  ^  ipft^!  Sri  JTamirah,  as  usual.  On  fig.  43  it  escapes  detec- 
tion only  by  want  of  room  on  the  field.  In  all  three,  the  hieroglyphic 
which  has  hitherto  passed  for  the  helmeted  head  of  the  horseman,  has 
been,  either  designedly  or  unintentionally,  removed,  and  the  Arabic 
word  J^^ks^  Mahmiid  substituted.  On  the  other  face,  the  full  titles  of 
this  sovereign,  who  was  the  son  of  Altamsh,  may  bo  recognized  with- 
out much   trouble,  thus:    SI  ^IkLJl   m-Sultdn-td'a' 

jJi^U   Joe.  *atflm  misir-ul-du- 

^jJ^  J  L3  nyd  wa  ul-din 
the  inscription  terminating  in  the  '  Mahmud '  of  the  opposite  face. 

Fig.  25  of  the  preceding  plate  is  another  coin  of  the  same  name 
and  nature. 

Fig.  47.  On  this  variety  of  the  Hamfra  group,  the  Arabic  titles 
are,  apparently,  ^jJl  j  ^*>!'  r-^  ^^UaLJl  Ul-SuUdn  Fatdh-td' 
dimyd  wa  td-din.  1  only  perceive  one  specimen  of  this  reading  in 
Stacy's  collection.    [^^UaLJl  ^^  c^^^  J  LijJl^b  Kubachah!] 

Fig.  45.  The  next  variety  of  the  mixed  impression  retains  the 
horseman,   with  the  Hindu  name,   but  the   Arabic  titles  are  now 

JuJl  ^\  ^\  ^llaLJl   m-Sultdn  AH-'l'faUyuI'Mu'az%am. 

Fig.  24  is  the  lost  on  the  list  exhibiting  the  semblance  of  a  horse- 
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man.  The  small  portion  of  the  Arabic  legend  included  on  the  reyerse 
is,  fortunately,  sufficient  to  point  out  the  owner,  and  enable  us  to  com- 
plete it,  ^jJf  ^  L3  jjf  )L  jJafUl  ^UaUf  m-Sultdn-ul-a'aMm  'Aid- 
id-dunyd  wa  ul-din  (Muhammad  Shdh).    [Masa'ud] 

Figs.  23  and  46.  There  still  remains  undescribed  a  curious  variety 
of  the  '  bull  and  horseman '  coin,  in  which  the  '  bull  *  is  retained 
with  the  Sri  Sdmanta-deva ;  while,  contrary  to  usage,  the  horse  is 
omitted,  or  replaced  by  an  Arabic  legend  in  the  connected  or  flowing 
character.  The  whole  purport  of  it  is  not  well  ascertained,  but 
the  legible  portion  of  the  two  middle  lines  is  thus  read  by  some : — 
Jj^  ^UJuJl  Jaclll  JtU\  m-Stdtm-ul^JaMm^SiaUn-i'adL 
Others  find  in  it  the  name  of  Sabaktagfn ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
adjudge  it  rather  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Ghorf  dynasty,  both 
from  the  Arabic  style,  and  from  the  retention  of  the  name  of  Sdmanta- 
deva  on  the  reverse.  [The  following  is  the  restored  legend: — 
Jj^  f^j\  ji^iAi\  y\  aL«J1  ^lUuJt.     These  are  L&hor  coins  of 

Ibrahim  of  Ghaznf— a.e.  451  to  492.] 

Figs.  26  and  60.  We  now  pass  to  a  new  form  of  coin, 
allied  to  the  foregoing,  indeed,  by  the  retention  of  Hindi  on  one 
side,  but  differing  from  them  in  tie  total  rejection  of  the  pictorial 
emblems.  That  the  proper  orthography  of  the  word  Sultdn  was  now 
attained  is  evident  in  the  initial  letters  ^  ^pHTT  •  •  ^^  8ultd.  » 
The  lower  line  presents  three  letters — ifg^  »w«^<!/ — ^which  may  be  in- 
tended for  Mu'azz;  thus  agreeing  with  the  Arabic  of  the  opposite  face: — 
^jJlj  LijJl^J*^  ^Vi  jjlkUl  Ul-BuUdn-^a^OMm  mn'ma-ul-^nffd 
wa  wWfn"(either  Bair4m  Sh&h,  1239 ;  or  Kai  Kubad,  1286  (?)  the  only 
two  emperors  which  bore  the  appellation  of  Mu'azz-ul-din.  [The  full  and 
complete  legends  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins  of  Kai  Kubad  are  as 
follows :— jU-^     4)f«?rf  ^5fT3^  •] 

From  the  last  coin,  the  passage  is  easy  to  those  of  purely 
Muhammadan  aspect,  such  as  are  described  in  Marsden's 
^  Numismata  Orientalia,'  vol.  ii. ;  but  this  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  an 
intermediate  group  of  coins,  on  which,  in  deference  to 
the  conquered  people,  a  Ndgari  inscription  was  retained 
on  the  margin. 

They  are  by  no  means  imcommon ;  yet  it  is  rare  to 
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find  the  marginal  legend  perfect.  Marsden's  dccxiii.,  of 
Tughlak  Shah,  is  of  this  species ;  but  in  it  the  Ndgari 
falls  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disc, 

I  have  therefore  thought  that  a  few  examples  of  this 
group  might  form  a  proper  appendage  to  the  present 
series,  and  have  accordingly  introduced  three  varieties 
from  Stacy's  and  my  own  collections  to  fill  up  the  plate. 

Fig  51,  the  earliest  in  date,  must  be  read  from  tlie  reverse 
cT^  ^jJl  ^  LJ  jJl  i^Lx  Jae:i\  ^ILUl  UhSulfdn-ul-a'azam  Ghidf 
uhdunyd  wa  vl-din,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  obyerse,  £alhan ;  the 
latter  is  encircled  by  a  N4garf  sentence,  of  which  ^  ^IRfRT  •  • 
is  visible. 
Figs.  54-56  are  coins  of  the  celebrated  'A14-nd-dfn:^  the  disposition  of 

titles  and  name  as  before: — i\j^  Jb4^«^  c^-^^^  LjjJf  Ic  ^11lc)I1  ^ILLJl 
Ul'SuHdn'tU-a'axam  ^ Ald-vl-dunyd  wa  ul-d(n  Muhammad  Shdh,  On  the 
margin,'  ^  1]^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Sultdn  Shdh  (a.h.)   706.     [^ 

Figs.  52,  53,  close  our  present  series;  they  bear  the  titular  designa- 
tions of  Tughlak  8h4h :  »Ui  jLw  ^jJljUijJl  4^Lx  ^t]  j^lLLJ\ 
Ul'Sultdn  td-a'asum  OMdi  td-dunyd  tea  ul'd{n,  TufibJak  Shdh.  The 
Kagarf  of  the  margin  is  similar  to  tiiie  last,  but  imperfect,  as  if  cut  by 
one  ignorant  of  the  language.    [^  ^pHTT  ^€||^^*.] 

After  the  complete  and  satis&ctory  evidence  we  have 
just  examined,  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  epoch  to 
which  at  least  the  mixed  or  Hindu-Muhammadan  portion 
of  the  ^  bull  and  horseman'  group  belongs :  for,  firom  the 
names  inscribed  in  Ndgari  or  Arabic,  or  from  the  titles 
or  cognomina — ^which  are,  in  fact,  as  frequently  the  names 
by  which  the  Musalmdn  sovereigns  are  known — we  can 
nearly  fill  up  the  first  century  of  the  Patau  monarchs  of 
Dihll,  thus : 


>  At  the  time  of  engraving  the  plate,  I  mistook  the  Muhammad  Sh&h  for  the  son 
of  Tnghla^ :  the  date  corrects  me. 
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Srf  Mubammad  S&mo  ia,  I  presnmey  Muhammad  bin  Sam-iil-Ghori. 
the  first  of  the  dynasty,  commonly  known  by  his  cognomen  Shahdb-ud- 
din,  who  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  Dihlf,  a.h.  588  a.d.  1192 
Shams-ud-din,  in  N&gaH  and  Arabic,  is  Altamsh...  ,,  607  „  1210 
Mn'az-ud-dfn,  must  beBairam  Shdh^his  son  [£ai  Kub&d]  637    ,,    1239 

'Ala-ud-din,  may  be  Masa'ud,  the  son  of  Firoz ,,   640    „    1242 

Nasir-ud-din,  denotes  Mahmud,  son  of  Altamsh „   643    „    1245 

Ohfas-nd-dfn,  Balban,  has  the  full  name  also „   664    ,,    1265 

'A14-ud-din,  Muhammad  Shdb,  bears  its  own  date...   „  695    ,,    1295 
Ohfds-ud-dfn,  Tughlak  Shah,  cannot  be  mistaken...   „   721    ,,    1321 

It  is  not  from  these  names,  however,  but  rather  from 
the  Hindii  ones,  that  we  must  seek  to  fix  the  locality  of 
the  '  bull  and  horseman '  insignia,  and  the  readiest  mode 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  to  proceed  backwards,  the  best 
chance  of  verifying  the  names  of  rajas  being  through 
their  preservation,  even  in  a  corrupt  form,  in  the  paged 
of  Moslem  history.  Hamira,  the  name  common  to  so 
many  of  the  series,  is  admirably  adapted  for  our  pur- 
pose. He  can  be  no  other  than  the  Hamir^  of  the 
Mewar  chronicles,  who,  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  forests 
of  Ondwa,  was  destined  to  revive  the  glory  of  Chitor, 
even  after  it  had  succumbed  to  two  successive  assaults 
imder  the  unsparing  'Ala.  We  find  it  recorded  in 
Ferishta's  history  (a.d.  1304),  that  ^  at  length  finding  it 
of  no  use  to  retain  Chitor,  the  king  ordered  the  Prince 
Ehizr  £han  to  evacuate  it,  and  to  make  it  over  to  the 
nephew  of  the  raja.  This  Hindti  prince,  in  a  short  time, 
restored  the  principality  to  its  former  condition,  and  re- 
tained the  tract  of  Chitor  as  tributary  to  'Ala-ud-din, 
during  the  rest  of   his  reign.' ^    According  to  Tod,* 

^  *  Humberdew'  of  Briggs'  Translation  of  Ferishta;  'Amir  deo'  of  Dow,  when 
Bpoaking  of  the  siege  of  Rintimpore :  he  is  not  mentioned  afterwards  by  name,  nor  as 
of  Mow&r. 

2  Briggs'  Fcrbhta,  i.  303.  3  *  Rkjasth&n,'  i.  269. 
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^  Hamir  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  Samvat  1357  (a.d. 
1300),  and  had  sixty-four  years  to  redeem  his  country 
from  the  ruins  of  the  past  century,  which  period  had 
elapsed  since  India  ceased  to  own  the  paramount  sway 
of  her  native  princes.^  These  sixty-four  years  would 
include  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  'Ala  I.  and  that  of  his 
successors,  Omar,  Mubarik,  Khosrti,  Tughlak,  his  son 
Muhammad,  and  Firoz.  On  the  coins  themselyes,  we 
have  found  the  obverse  of  Hamfra,  coupled  with  the 
stamp  of  Muhammad  Same,  Shams-ud-din,  'Al&-ud-dfn, 
N4sir-ud-dfn,  and  Fat&h-ud-din ;  three  of  whom  are 
clearly  anterior  to  the  reign  of  'Ala-ud-din ;  as  Altamsh 
alone  bore  the  cognomen  of  Shams-ud-dm ;  his  son  that 
of  Nasir-ud-din ;  and  Muhammad  Ghori  that  of  S&me. 
We  might  indeed  read  the  latter  word  ^  Sani,'  and  so 
apply  it,  and  the  title  of  Nasir-ud-din,  to  Muhammad  II., 
the  son  of  Tughlak,  whose  cognomen  is  not  recorded. 
But  still  Shams-ud-din  remains  imexplained,  and  the 
apparent  anachronism  cannot  be  accounted  for.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  name  of  Hamir  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Ferishta ;  but  only  the  ^  nephew  of  the  raja, 
Batan  Sinh.'  The  cognomen  Fatah-ud-din  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  line  of  the  Fatan  Sultans. 

Mewar  had  been  in  subjection  to  the  Dihli  monarchs 
since  the  invasions  of  Muhammad  Ghori ;  Altamsh  also 
invaded  it  in  1210  :  hence  there  can  be  the  less  doubt 
that  the  barbarised  names,  Sri  Mahamad  Same  and  Sri 
Samasoden,  on  the  indigenous  coinage,  applied  to  these 
two  sovereigns,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  above 
alluded  to. 

The  fortunate  preservation  of  Hamira's  name,  in  con- 
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junction  with  those  of  his  allies,  upon  these  coins,  proves 
at  any  rate  the  identical  place  of  their  coinage,  and  fixes 
it  at  Chitor,  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Bappa, 
in  A.D.  727,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Balhara 
monarchy  of  Saurashtra.  This  information  also  limits 
our  search,  for  the  names  previous  to  Hamira,  to  the 
descendants  of  Bappa  Eawel,  of  whom  two  or  three 
genealogical  lists  have  been  preserved  in  various  inscrip- 
tions, some  decyphered  and  explained  by  Wilson,  in  the 
^  Asiatic  Besearches,'  xv.,  and  others  by  Tod.  The  latter 
authority  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  fining  up  the  history 
of  Mewar  from  the  national  poems  and  traditions  of  the 
place ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  as  strangely  perplexing, 
that  the  names  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Hamira 
should  be  at  total  variance  in  the  Hindu  and  the 
Muhammadan  accounts.  Thus,  Ferishta  makes  Bay 
Batan  Sen  the  Baja  of  Chitor  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  sack  of  the  fort,  and  who  escaped  through  a  romantic 
stratagem  of  his  daughter,  and  continued  to  ravage  the 
country  until  his  nephew  was  installed,  as  above  stated,  in 
the  masnad.  Tod  makes  the  name  of  the  imprisoned 
raja,  Bhimsi,  and  that  of  his  daughter,  Fadmani.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  admission  of  the  fair 
heroine  into  the  hostile  camp  with  her  700  litters,  each 
freighted  like  the  Trojan  horse,  are  also  differently 
related  by  the  two  authors.  It  will  be  a  strong  motive 
for  the  preference  of  the  Hindu  account,  if  the  Bhima- 
deva  of  our  coins  can  be  identified  with  this  Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) :  but  the  short  interval  from  his  return 
to  Chitor  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
sack  which  followed,  would  hardly  allow  the  issue  of  a 
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regular  coinage  in  his  name  at  such  a  turbulent  period. 
The  style  also  of  the  Nagari  alphabet  (the  H  bh  especially) 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Hamfra's  name.  Yet  there 
is  no  other  Bhima  in  the  Mewar  list.  Ferishta  mentions 
one  (Bhim-dev)  as  the  brother  of  Shunkid-dev,  the 
prince  of  Deogir,  contemporaneous  with  'Ala ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  attained  the  throne.  In  the 
collateral  line  of  the  Gnjardt  rajas,  the  same  name  occurs 
thrice,  the  last  in  1209,  of  whom  the  Moslem  histories 
make  frequent  mention ;  but  the  insignia  of  this  Baj  are 
of  a  distinct  character,  and  will  not  admit  of  our  trans- 
ferring the  '  bull  and  horseman '  device  thither  for  an 
owner.^ 

It  proYokingly  happens  that  the  nine  rajas  imme- 
diately preceding  Bhimsi,  in  Tod's  list,  are  omitted  as 
an  uninteresting  string  of  names ;  thus  shutting  out  a 
chance  of  recognizing  many  of  the  petty  names  of  our 
coin  list.  We  must  in  consequence  pass  over  Danapala- 
deva,  Kripa,  Vadasur,  etc.,  and  retrogade  to  Samanta- 
deva.  This  name  is  one  of  those  on  the  inscriptions 
from  Mount  Abti  (Arbuda),^  the  eighteenth  of  the  Quhila 
family,  to  whom  an  actual  date  is  also  assigned,  namely, 
A.I).  1209.  The  objection  to  this  is,  like  that  to  Bhlma, 
that  the  date  is  too  modern  for  the  alphabetical  type ; 
moreover,  from  Tod,  we  learn  that  it  was  Bahup  of 
Mewar  who  was  attacked  by  Shams-ud-din  ( Altamsh),  in 
1210-20,  and  this  name  we  have  recognised  in  the  more 
modem  NBgari  on  several  of  the  ^  horseman '  coins. 

There  are  other  Samanta-(Siiiha)-devas  in  the  Anhul- 

'  BMrna-deva  of  Gujar&t  was  defeated  by  Muhammad  Ohor!  (or  Sfime  ?)  in  a.d  . 
1178.  »  *  As.  Res.*,  xvi.,  322. 
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w&ra  line  of  Gujarat  of  an  earlier  period,  both  in  the 
*  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  and  in  the  native  chronicles;  indeed, 
Banaraja  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Chohan  race  at 
Anulpur,  was  the  son  of  a  Samanta  Sinha,  fixed  by  Tod 
in  A.D.  745 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  note,  that  the 
first  prince  restored  to  the  Gujarat  throne,  near  two 
centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Balharas  by  the 
Parthians,  is  called  in  the  ^  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  Saila-deva, 
who  was  previously  living  in  retirement  at  Ujjayini  in 
A.I).  696.'  Now  the  name  on  the  coin  which  I  have 
assumed  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  series,  and  therefore 
placed  at  the  top  of  pi.  xxv.,  is  Syalapati-deva,  a  name 
apparently  taken  from  the  country  where  he  ruled;  *  but 
which  might  easily  be  converted,  either  with  or  without 
intention,  into  Saila-deva,  a  title  denoting  dominion  or 
birth  among  the  mountains. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both 
the  Mewar  and  the  Gujarat  lines  are  of  one  family,  that 
of  the  Gehlote  or  Sesodia  tribe,  to  which,  though 
arrogating  to  itself  a  descent  from  the  Sim,  the  Persian 
historians  uniformly  ascribe  a  Parthian  origin.  May  not 
this  be  received  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  Indo- 
Scythic  device  on  their  coinage ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  the  latter  fact,  supported  by  historical  tradition, 
go  far  towards  the  corroboration  of  the  extra-Indian 
origin  of  the  Mewar  dynasty  ? 

[Since  Prinsep  wrote  these  remarks  upon  the  Samanta-deva 
series  of  coins,  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  towards 
their  due  attribution,  consequent  upon  M.  Beinaud's  publication 

1  Syyakoth,  Hhe  fort  of  Sykla,'  near  the  InduSi  was  ouco  attacked  by  the  armies 
of  Mcw&r. 
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of  some  highly-interesting  selections  from  the  Arabic  text  of 
Albiruni/  whose  original  work,  entitled  '  T&rikh-i  Hind/  was 
compiled  in  India  in  about  a.d.  1030-33.  The  leading  passage 
illustrative  of  the  section  of  Indian  history  more  immediately 
imder  review  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

J^J\  «jxL  ^J^  l^\^\  ^  Sjjj^^  J^j^  c^j^^  u^3 

*.^  ^   .juiii   2yjj  J\  ^\A^\  ^J^  ^  il\^\  cu^^ 

l^4\    Ljb\^\    Ui-.-a5jl  ^  ^^;-X-  fj..^^,    *Juu    JLi-^    AUJ^  S^ 


M.  Beinaud's  translation  is  reproduced  in  his  own  words : — 

'  Le  dernier  roi  de  oette  dynastie  '  fat  Laktouzeman.  Ge  prince  avait  poor  vizir 
an  Brahmane  nomm6  Kaller.  Ce  yizir  6tait  faToris^  par  la  fortune,  et  il  troura 
dans  la  terre  des  tr^sors  qui  lui  donn^rent  de  la  force  et  accrurent  sa  puissance. 
B'un  autre  cdt6,  la  fortune  touma  le  dos  4  son  maltre.  En  effet,  il  y  avait  bien  long* 
temps  que  cette  famille  ^tait  maitresse  du  pouvoir.  Laktouzeman  prit  une  direction 
mauvaise ;  il  se  livra  k  une  conduite  honteuse ;  et,  comme  les  plaintes  arrivaient  de 
tout  cdt6  an  vizir,  celui-ci  fit  charger  le  prince  de  chatnes  et  Tenferma  pour  le 
corriger.  Ensuite  le  vizir  se  laissa  idler  k  la  tentation  d'etre  le  maStre  unique :  il 
avait  des  richesses  suiBsantes  pour  lever  tons  les  obstacles.  II  s'empara  done  du 
tr6ne  et  eut  pour  successeur  le  Brahme  Sdmanda.  Celui-ci  fut  remplac^  par  Eama- 
Iav&,  puis  vinrent  successivement  Bheema,  DjayaplUa,  Anandapdla,  et  Nardajanp&la. 
Celui-ci  monta,*  dit  on,  sur  le  trdne  Tan  412  de  I'Hegire  (1021  de  J.C.)  Son  fils, 
Bheemap&la,  lui  succeda  an  bout  de  cinq  ans.  La  souverainet^  Indienne  s'eteignit 
dans  la  personne  de  oe  dernier,  et  il  no  resta  plus  d'individu  de  cette  famille  pour 
souffler  le  feu.'  ^ 

1  [  <  Fragments,  Arabes  et  Persans,  relatifii  k  I'lnde : '  Farit^  lSi6.] 
*  [c)^*^4/   Constantinople  copy.] 

s  [  The  Turk  kings  of  K&bul.  The  previous  relation  closes  with  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Kank.]  , 

«  [  The  substitution  of  the  word  J^  for  the  c^  of  M.  Beinaud's  original 
transcript  alters  the  sense  of  this  passage.  The  amended  version  shews  that  Narda* 
janp61a  **ipaa  killed"  in  412  a.h. 

0  [  ( La  nouvelle  dynastie  me  parait  avoir  remplac€  le  Bouddhisme  par  le  Brahma- 
nisme,  et  j'attribue  k  cos  princes  la  s^rie  de  m^ailles  que  M.  Wilson  a  cruo  d'origine 
Bajcpout.' — Beinaud.] 
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Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Beinaud's  collection  of 
extracts,  I  had  occasion  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  some 
remarks  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the  then  solitary  copy  of 
the  Arabic  original  of  Albiruni,  in  connection  with  a  more  specific 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kdbul.^ 
Without  entering  into  any  recapitulation  of  the  arguments 
adduced,  I  may  state  briefly  that  I  relied  upon  the  following 
counterpart  passages,  obviously  derived  from  the  'T&rikh-i  Hind/  * 
and  preserved  in  the  double  texts  of  the  '  J&m'ai-al-Taw&rikh/ 
to  prove  that  the  name  of  '  Laktouzem&n'  was  nothing  more  than 
an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  designation  of  the  tribe  of  Katur.' 


jke\  ,jia-  ^^iiJ^  J  JV«^^  ul^  j^aB^\  J  l^  4^yij  ^^,K,^jir4\ 
^\i^\  l::.^^  ^Ull  ^  Zrs^   L-^  J  S-=rV^  \^  ^W 

juu  ^  J  x^L>  ^l^t  ^  M(^  CJhV^  ^Lij  juu  J  JLjU  ^ 

M^  ir«x«j  J  jU^  jcm«Li 

'  And  Kank  returned  to  liu  country,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Kntaurman  kings. 
And  it  happened  that  the  times  were  proaperons  for  him,  and  fortune  exalted  him ; 
and  he  lighted  upon  many  of  the  treasures  of  former  kings,  and  grew  strong  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  he  shone  with  these  sources  of  wealth  and  treasure  until  he  grew 
proud,  and  forgot  his  duty,  and  committed  some  great  wickedness ;  and  the  people 
turned  from  him  in  complaint  towards  his  yizir,  because  of  his  wicked  deeds,  and  con- 
fined him  for  correction.  Then  he  acquired  dominion  again,  and  after  his  death 
there  reigned  over  them  of  Brfthmans,  S&mund,  and  after  S6mund,  Kunil6,  and 
after  him  BMm : '  etc. 

1  [  <  Coins  of  the  Hind6  Kings  of  E&bul.'  Jour.  Boy.  Am.  Soc.,  ix.,  177.] 

s  [  Bashld-al-dln,  a.h.  710.] 

3  [Elphinstone's  <Caubul,'  ii.,  376.  Bumes'  «Bokh&r&,'  ii.,  209.  Bumes' 
<CabooV  pp-  206,  218,  281.  See  also  <  Memoirs  of  B&ber,' p.  140.  Baihaki  (461 
A.H.)  mentions  the  race  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Tilak,  under  Midunfid  and 

Masa'fid,  as  ^W^  j\  [f^j^  J  JJ^  J^J^^^  A^.] 
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The  parallel  Persian  passage  firom  the  '  J&n'ai-al-Tawarikh/ 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  subjoined  :-— 

•    •    •    •  r^?^  Jli'  •^ 

*  And  Eank  retamed  to  his  own  country,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Kutaurman 
kings.  Fortune  so  fayoured  him,  that  he  found  many  treasures  of  (former)  chiefe, 
and  in  consequence  he  became  proud  and  exalted :  at  length  he  gave  way  to  dis- 
graceful conduct,  on  which  account  the  people  complained  of  him  to  hiB  Tizir.  The 
Tizir  took  him  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  confined  him.  And  a 
second  time  he  became  ruler  over  the  kingdom.  After  his  death,  S&mund,  from 
among  the  Br&hmans,  became  king,  and  after  him  Kuml(i&,  and  after  him  Bhim :'  etc. 

The  Persian  sentence,  corresponding  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  above,  from  two  copies  of  the  '  T&rikh-i  Bin&iti '  (an 
abridgement  of  the  other  work)  reads  thus  : — 

'  and  after  him  [came]  Eank,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Eutaurmiln  kings.' 

A  similar  extract,  from  another  less  perfect  copy,  runs — 

.    .    .    .   J^  dL2)jb  jCw«U  ^^Ji 

The  better  class  of  the  Indian  copies  of  this  MS.  give  the 
name  more  correctly,  as  \J]jj^' 

Thus  much  for  the  historical  information  contributed  by 
Albiruni.  That  there  are  difficulties  associated  with  its  fiill 
and  unreserved  acceptance  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  most 
striking  defect  seems  to  consist  in  his  making  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  the  line  of  kings  from  Samanta  to  Bhim-p&l,  without 
either  the  needful  break  in  point  of  time,  or  change  of  locality 
of  dominion,  from  Bhima-deva  to  Ananga-p&l.  I  am  bound,  too, 
to  allow  his  testimony,  as  to  the  epoch  of  the  earlier  princes  of 
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E&bul,  to  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  supplied  by  a  passage  in 
the  '  J&m'ai-al-Hik&y&t/  which  brings  in  Kumlu  (written 
Eulmu  in  some  MSS.)  as  a  cotemporary  of  'Amrulais,  a.h. 
266  to  289=  A.D.  878  to  901.  It  is  true  that  the  compiler  of  a 
succession  of  Tales  does  not  ordinarily  carry  the  weight  that 
belongs  to  the  writer  of  history ;  and  favourite  oriental  legends, 
as  is  well  known,  are  suited,  from  time  to  time,  with  many  and 
various  heroes ;  but  the  author  of  the  '  J&m'ai-al-Hik&y&t '  is 
something  better  than  a  mere  story-teller,  and  his  residence  at 
Dihli  under  Altamsh — ^a.h.  607,  a.d.  1211 — gave  him  advan- 
tages, in  sifting  Indian  legends,  of  no  mean  order.  However,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  at  this  moment  to  enter  into  any  general  re-consider- 
ation of  the  various  questions  which,  from  time  to  time,  present 
themselves  among  these  papers,  but  content  myself  with  laying 
before  my  readers  all  readily-accessible  documents  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  particular  subject  under  notice.^ 

I  annex  the  Persian  text  of  the  tale  concerning  Kumlu,  from 
an  old  MS.  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  :— 

ob  jj,Uj/j  Ji^\j  ^/i^  ij^»j^  i^  ajUj,/  ,^jii^ 

J\  ylJ  CL>;bjj  yls-,.^  'Lu\  jJ  J  Oy  ^j\L.  ^J,lJOaA  j^jjj 
J  ^^JmS  Jju^   Junaj  ^Jc^SjJ  ^^  AjliJ^    i^JjJ^  Jj:J  ^y 


|[See  also  M.  Reinand:  *Mcmoire  sur  Tlnde/  Paris,  1849,  pp.  76,  209,  246; 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  r  *  HistoriaiiB  of  India,'  Calcutta,  1860,  p.  73,  etc. :  and  'The  coins 
of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni,'  hy  £.  T.^  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  ix.,  282.  A  reference  to 
the  *  Katanr'  s  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  MS.  *•  Zafar-N&mah,'  of  Sharaf-al- 
dln  All  Tazdi. — a.h.  828 ;  and  in  its  translation,  *  Histoire  de  Tim<ir-Bec ' :  Petit  de 
la  Croix.   Pans,  1722.] 
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Like  many  other  instances  of  Oriental  transcriptions,  the  dif- 
ferent MS.  copies  of  the  original  work  vary  materially  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  sentencp  and  the  interchange  of  optional  verbs, 
while  the  substance  of  the  narrative  is,  however,  fully  preserved. 
Agood  MS.  in  my  own  possession,  oneof  thefew  that  Ranjit  Singh's 
library  boasted  of,  develops  this  contrast  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  name  of  the  Hindu  prince  is  there  correctly  given  as  j^. 
Sak&wand  is  noted  in  Albiruni's  unpublished  cj^jmm*^  uy^> 
under  Kabul,  as— (♦  ^  J  d^J^  jla^  ^  jJjlL.  <uli.  * 

I  do  not  like  to  omit,  while  I  hardly  know  where  most 
properly  to  insert,  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  Iron 
L&t  at  Dihli.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  hero  of  this  record  remains 
for  the  present  unidentified  with  any  potentate  named  in  local 

^  [  BaihaldmentioiiB  it  as  a  place  ofsome  importance  in  Maaa'tid'B  time.  See  also 
Abti -Uf6dl^  text,  p.  464.  loriri,  p.  460,  ana  '  Memoirs  of  Bfcber/  '  Sejawend,'  in 
Loghar,  p.  148.] 
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annals  or  with  any  sovereign  whose  place  in  history  might  be 
determined  approximately  from  numismatic  associations. 

In  reproducing  this  translation  in  connexion  with  the 
MediaBval  Hindu  dynasties,  I  must  remark  that  I  consider  that 
Prinsep  has  assigned  too  high  an  antiquity  to  the  style  of 
writing  employed  on  the  monument : — ] 

LITHOGRAPHS  AND   TRANSLATIONS  OF  INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN  IN  ECITPE  BY  CAPT.  T.  S.  BURT. 

In  June,  1838, 1  commenced  the  agreeable  task  of  laying  before  my 
readers  that  portion  of  Gapt.  Burt's  budget  of  inscriptions  which  was 
couched  in  the  old  Pali  character.  I  now  take  up  the  second  division, 
containing  those  in  what  has  been  designated  by  himself  '  the  No.  2 
character  of  the  Allahabdd  pillar : '  to  which  series  belong  three  very 
interesting  inscriptions,  two  entirely  new  from  Central  India ;  and  one, 
known  far  and  wide  certainly,  as  far  as  its  existence  and  its  supposed 
illegibility  are  concerned,  but  hitherto  never  placed  before  the  learned 
in  its  true  condition,  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  trial  at  its  decipherment.  I 
allude  to  the  short  inscription  on  the  celebrated  iron  pillar  at  Dihlf ,  of 
which  I  published  in  1834,  an  attempted  copy  taken  by  the  late  Lieut. 
Wm.  Elliot  at  the  express  request  of  Dr.  Mill ;  but  it  was  so  in- 
geniously ndsmanaged,  tlvAt  not  a  single  word  could  be  made  out! 
and  there  can  be  no  wonder  at  this,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  Lieut.  Elliot's  plate  (pi.  xxx.,  vol.  iv.)  with  the  reduced  litho- 
graph of  Capt.  Burt's  facsimile !  I  should  perhaps  remark  that  I  litho- 
graphed the  plate  [xxxiii.,  vol.  vii.]  before  transcribing  it  for  the  pandit, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  partial  bias  towards  a  desired  construction  of 
any  doubtful  letter.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was  necessary : 
the  letters  are  weU-formed  and  well-preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  knocks  which  the  iron  shaft  has  encountered  from  the  ruthless 
invaders  of  successive  centuries.  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  Dihlf  iron  pillar, '  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  restoration  and 
explanation  of  the  record  it  contains. 

The  language  is  Sanskrit ;  the  character  is  of  that  form  of  N&garf 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christy  the 
curves  of  the  letters  being  merely  squared  off:  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  having  been  punched  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  shaft  with  a 
short  eheni  of  steel. 

1  [  There  is  no  tnutworthy  tradition,  that  I  am  aware  of,  oonoeming  the  original 
location  of  this  monnment.] 
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The  composition  is  poeticed,  consisting  of  six  lines,  or  three  slokas, 
in  the  Sdrdula-vikrfdita  measure  :-— it  is  observable  that  the  first  line  is 
written  in  a  much  smaller  hand  than  the  remainder. 

The  purport  of  the  record  is  just  what  we  might  have  calculated  to 
find,  but  by  no  means  what  was  fondly  anticipated,  or  what  will  satisfy 
the  curiosity  so  long  directed  to  this  unusual  and  curious  remnant  of 
antiquity.  It  merely  tells  us  that  a  prince,  whom  nobody  ever  heard 
of  before,  of  the  name  of  Dhava,  erected  it  in  commemoration  of  his 
victorious  prowess.  He  was  of  the  Yaishnava  faith,  and  he  occupied 
the  throne  he  had  acquired  (at  Hastinapura  ?)  for  many  years ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  died  before  the  monument  was  completed.  As  there 
is  no  mention  of  royal  ancestry  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  an 
usurper. 

The  only  interesting  piece  of  information  it  contains,  is  that 
Bhava's  arms  were  employed  against  the  Ydhlikas  of  Sindhu,  who 
were  combining  their  forces  to  invade  his  territories. 

The  Bdhlikas  are  generally  admitted  by  the  learned  to  be  the 
Bactrians,  or  people  of  Balkh ;  but  here  the  expression  sindhor  jitd 
vdMikd,  the  '  conquered  Ydhlikas  of  the  Sindhu  *  proves  that,  at  the 
time  of  Dhava,  the  Bactrian  principalities  extended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Indus, — and  it  further  proves,  what  we  have  been  led  to  suspect 
from  the  numerous  coins  with  unknown  Greek  names  in  the  Pdnjab, 
that,  instead  of  being  totally  annihilated  by  the  Scythians  120  years  before 
Christ,  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  continued  to  rule,  perhaps  for  a 
century  or  two  after  Christ,  in  the  regions  south  of  the  Paropamisan  range. 
If  the  authority  of  a  graven  monument  of  high  antiquity  be  received  as 
preferable  to  the  variable  readings  of  books,  we  should  correct  the 
i||^<||  and   'df;^'4t||  of  the   ' lUmayana '   and  of  Hemachandra's 

lexicon,  to  C||Q(l||. 

As  in  the  AUahdbdd  inscriptions,  the  pillar  is  called  '  his  arm  of 
fame,'  and  the  letters  engraved  thereon  are  the  typical  cuts  and  wounds 
inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his  sword  writing  his  immortal  fame !  Edja 
Dhava  has  left  behind  him,  at  any  rate,  a  monument  of  his  skill  in 
forging  iron,  for  the  pillar  is  a  well-wrought  circular  shaft  of  iron  of 
considerable  magnitude.^ 

(THANBLATION.) 

<  1.  By  him  who,  learning  the  warlike  preparatiooB  and  entrenchments  of  his 
enemies  with  their  good  soldiers  and  allies,  a  monument  (or  arm)  of  fame  engrayed 
by  his  sword  on  their  limbs,— who,  a  master  of  the  seven  advantages,'  crossing  over 

1  [221  feet  above  ground,  by  5  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference.] 
*  The  aapta-»9ukhdn%  are  the  same  as  the  $aptdngani  or  '  seven  limbs*  of  govern- 
ment explained  in  the  last  inscription. 
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(the  Indus  ?),  so  subdaed  the  y&hIik6B  of  Sindhn,  that  eren  at  this  day  his  dis- 
ciplined force  1  and  defences  on  the  south  (of  the  riyer)  are  sacredly  respected  by  them. 

2.  Who,  as  a  lion  seizes  one  animal  on  quitting  hold  of  another,  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  next  world  when  he  abandoned  this, — whose  personal  existence  still  re- 
mains on  the  earth  through  the  fame  of  his  (former)  deeds ;  the  might  of  whose  arm, 
— even  though  (he  be)  now  at  rest  (deceased) — ^and  some  portion  too  of  the  energy  of 
him  who  was  the  destroyer  of  his  foes, — still  cleaye  to  the  earth. 

3.  By  him,  who  obtained  with  his  own  arm  an  undiyided  soyereignty  on  the 
earth  for  a  long  period,  who  (united  in  himself  the  qualities  of)  the  sun  and  moon, 
who  had  beauty  of  countenance  like  the  full  moon : — ^by  this  same  R&ja  Dhaya,  haying 
bowed  his  head  to  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  him, — was  this  yery  lofty 
arm  of  the  adored  Vishnu  (the  pillar)  caused  to  be  erected.' 

[This  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  the  Kutila  Inscription  from  Bareli,  which, 
although  it  affords  little  or  no  information  of  historical  moment, 
is  yet  entitled  to  have  its  substance  recorded  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  local  registers  of  a  proximate  period,  on  account  of  the 
importance  attaching  to  its  text,  in  a  pala)ographic  point  of 
view,  combined  with  the  positive  date  of  its  endorsement,  which 
will  be  seen  to  have  constituted  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
Prinsep's  system  of  alphabetical  developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT  OF  AN  INSCRIPTION  FOUND  BY  MB.  H.  S.  BOULDEESON, 
IN  THE  NEIGHBOUBHOOD  OF  BABELf. 

The  original  copy  of  this  inscription  was  taken  in  1829  or  1830  from  a  stone  dug 
up  near  a  yiUage  called  lUahab&B,  about  fifteen  miles  N.E.  from  Vlsalaptir,  in  the 
Bareli  district 

[  Prinsep  proceeds  to  add : — ] 

Col.  Stacy's  pandit  has  furnished  a  modem  yersion  of  the  inscription ;  but,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  original  facsimile,  so  many  deyiations  were  found,  that  I  pre- 
ferred going  through  the  whole  with  Kamal&k&nta  Pandit ;  and  I  may  safely  say 
that  the  transcript  now  giyen  is  hardly  doubtfiil  in  a  single  letter.  It  is  no  small 
compliment  to  Mr.  Boulderson's  transcriber,  that  in  but  one  place  is  a  letter  omitted, 
and  in  one  only  a  letter  in  excess  added. 

Kamal&k&nta  asserts  that  the  language  and  poetry  of  this  inscription  is  superior 
to  anything  he  has  yet  seen  of  the  sort.  This  is  partially  yisible  in  the  translation, 
where,  although,  to  our  taste,  hyperbole  superabounds,  the  elegance  and  applicability 
of  the  eulogistic  metaphors  is  yery  perceptible.    This  translation  is  again  the  work 

>  Jana^idhi  the  pandit  thinks  to  be  *  a  military  post.'  — I  prefer  simply  *  disciplined 
body  of  men/  or  *  disUpline.' 

21 
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of  my  youthful  aMistant,  S&rod&pras&d  Cliakrayartti,  merely  idiomatized  a  little  by 
myself.    It  is  nearly  literal  throughout. 

The  &cts  made  known  to  us  by  the  text  are  altogether  new.  We  hare  heard 
neither  of  the  Chhindu  race  nor  of  R&jii  Lalla.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  son  of 
Malhana,  the  younger  brother  (charge  tPafairetf  and  probably  an  usurper),  of 
^14U4  ^nfnr*  Mdnschan^da-pratdpa  a  name  which  the  pandit  insists  upon 
conyerting  to  M&rtanda  Prat&pa,  (^powerful  as  the  Sun,')  as  more  consonant 
with  Hindti  nomenclature.  M&nscha^da's  father  was  Virayarma,  who  is  simply 
stated  to  be  of  the  race  of  Chyayan,  a  mahdrishi  of  mythologic  fame,  who  captiyated 
and  married  the  daughter  of  one  R&ja  Sasjati ;  but  as  she  disapproyed  of  his  yener- 
able  age,  he  interceded  with  Aswini-kum&ra,  dipped  himself  in  a  pond,  and  was 
rejuyenilized  in  the  shape  of  that  god.  On  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  the  gods 
being  present,  Indra,  astonished  at  his  new  disguise,  leyelled  his  thunder  at  the 
Muni,  who  then  petrified  the  god  with  his  firown,  as  is  stated  in  the  text. 

The  temples  thus  appear  to  haye  been  built  by  a  petty  r&ja  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Samyat  year  1049,  at  a  yillage  called  Mayuta,  in  the  district  of  Bhushana.  Enjoying 
the  adyantage  of  proximity  to  Eanauj,  they  procured  good  poets  and  artists  to  sing 
and  record  their  praises. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  haye  remarked  the  name  of  the  alphabetical  character 
mentioned.  It  is  called  the  Eu^ila,  by  which  denomination  we  must  in  future 
describe  all  documents  written  in  the  same  hand,  mid-way  between  the  modem 
Deyan&gari  and  the  Gauri  type.  A  specimen  of  the  alphabet  is  giyen  in  pi.  xxxriiL 
It  is  a  peculiarity  that  the  yowels  or  diphthongs  ai  and  au,  are  always  written  like  e 
and  0  with  a  single  mark  aboye  the  line.    The  long  t,  ii,  and  ai  initial,  do  not  occur. 

(Extracts  from  the  Translation  by  SarodIfrasId  CHAXRAyARTi.) 
•  •••••• 

Verse  3.  May  the  royal  race  of  Chhindu,  erst  the  scene  of  Lakshmi's  pastime 
and  dalliance,  tiie  field  of  war  and  exercises  of  well-disciplined  soldiery,  the  sea  of 
delight  of  famous  princes,  the  lake  wherein  Lakshmi  disported  as  a  swan,  the  moon 
of  repose  of  those  who  had  completed  the  career  of  heroes  and  a  consuming  fire  to 
their  enemies,  be  honourable ! 

4.  A  Mah&-rishi  named  Chyayan,  he  whose  frown  restrained  the  pride  of  the 
chief  of  gods  (Indra)  when  he  had  committed  the  well-known  crime : — who  by 
his  feime  was  celebrated  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — was  the  founder  of  this  race. 

6.  Of  this  family,  famed  for  many  good  actions,  was  bom  Virayarma,  who  was 
the  ornament  of  the  world,  and  the  crown-jewel  of  kings ;  in  whose  house  Lakshmi 
took  up  her  abode,  foreseeing  in  it  the  birth  place  of  many  future  eminent  persons 
who  would  be  her  protectors. 

6.  He,  Virayarma,  in  noble  qualities  well  resembled  the  kings  of  the  Solar  line ; 
he  was  powerful,  pious,  beautiful,  fSeimous,  pure,  serious,  yenerable,  yeracious,  moral, 
surrounded  by  the  educated,  attended  by  yirtuous  men ;  his  court  was  the  seat  ojf 
heroism,  integrity,  patience,  and  other  yirtues. 

7.  From  him  descended  M&nschan^-prat&pa,  a  man  of  warm  spirit,  who  anni- 
hilated his  foes  as  mud  dried  up  by  his  rays ;  who  was  the  ornament  of  all  people,  nay 
of  the  whole  world ;  before  whose  armies,  the  multitude  of  heroic  enemies  depressing 
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the  earth  with  their  heayy  tread,  retreated  gasping  into  the  abode  of  serpents  (P&t&la) 

and  bore  it  down  with  their  weight 

9.  His  footstool  was  worn  by  the  crowns  of  the  ntunerons  princes  crowding  to  do 
him  homage.  He  was  the  lord  of  the  earth  whom  the  three  great  oceans  encircle  as 
a  waistband  (rashond).  He  dried  up  the  ocean  by  the  continual  intercourse  of  foreign 
princes,  as  R&ma  of  old.  He  occupied  the  ocean  hke  the  mountain  on  the 
sea-shore 

13.  His  wife  Chulukl,  adorned  with  shining  qualities,  was  the  nonpareil  of  her 
day,  and  was  like  the  new  moon  to  the  lotus  faces  of  his  other  wives ;  she  was 
descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Fswara. 

14.  From  her  was  bom  a  moon-like  heroic  prince  named  Lalla,  who  soon 
mastered  the  world.  On  all  sides  shone  the  purity  of  his  virtues  as  the  white  kumuda 
flower,  the  moon,  or  ivory.  He  was  the  Sumeru  among  the  circle  of  the  mountains 
of  his  military  officers.  On  his  arm  Lakshmi  cast  a  fond  glance  as  she  quitted  the 
house  of  his  enemies.    He  was  the  root  of  the  Chhindu  line. 

16.  Strange  was  it  that  at  his  birth  flowers  were  strewed  from  heaven  on  the 
palace  of  Malhana,  and  bees  swarmed  to  sip  their  honey ;  seeming  by  their  hum  to 
announce  his  future  greatness.^   .... 

20.  On  his  advent,  although  the  earth  now  groans  under  the  Kali-yuga,  the  golden 
age  (Satya-yuga)  again  visited  this  town,  a  town  adorned  with  wells,  lakes,  tanks, 
and  neighbouring  parks  stocked  with  various  animals,  whose  inhabitants  are  always 
rejoicing,  and  which  is  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  earth. 

21.  He  presented  these  sacred  villages,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  and  the  civilized, 
shaded  by  pleasant  trees  and  watered  by  pellucid  streams,  in  a  chartered  gift  to  the 
br&hmans. 

22.  He  caused  to  be  dug  up  a  beautiful  and  holy  canal '  near  his  own  palace, 
himself  a  director  of  the  right  course  to  his  subjects,  as  Bh6giratha  was  to  6ang&. 

23.  His  wife  named  T<akBhm1 

27.  In  this  way  the  minds  of  the  husband  and  wife  being  sensible  of  the  insta- 
bility of  earthly  possessions ;  and  the  stain  of  the  Kali-yuga  having  been  removed 
by  their  growing  virtues,  the  one  (or  r&ja)  has  caused  tUs  temple  to  be  esteblished 
in  honour  of  the  god  who  wears  a  crescent  in  his  brow ;  while  the  other  (or  queen) 
did  as  much  in  honour  of  P&rbatS 

30.  May  prosperity  always  attend  him  and  his  equally-endowed  lady,  Lakskmi — 
him,  the  chief  hero  of  the  Chhindu  line — ^who  vdth  sword  besmeared  with  the  mud 
formed  by  the  exudation  of  his  enemies'  elephants'  temples  has  carved  out  his  praise 
on  all  sides. 

31.  May  Devi,  who  dwelleth  among  mankind  to  promote  their  prosperity  and 
avert  evU,  destroy  the  sins  of  LaUa,  of  his  family,  children,  and  inmates. 

32.  The  villages  of  Mayuto  in  Bhushana  with  its  adjacent  lands  were  consecrated 
to  the  above-mentioned  god  and  goddess,  under  the  denomination  of  Devapalll. 

33.  The  famous  Lalla  granted  by  charter  one-fourth  of  his  revenues  to  the  same 
deities  for  their  worship  and  other  ceremonies. 

34.  This  inscription  was  composed  by  the  poet  Neh61,  son  of  Siva  Budra,  of  the 
race  of  Vatsyamuni,  an  attendant  at  the  court  of  the  r&ja,  whose  character  was  worthy 
of  his  name. 

'  So  Cicero  of  Plato :  '  Dum  in  cunis  apes  in  labellis  consedissent.' 
2  Kafha-ndmOf  *  called  Katha ; '    probably  the  vulgar  term  applied  to  it  as  an 
artificial  canal,  Anglick  '  cut.' 
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35.  May  Neh&l's  wreath  of  mellifluotts  verses  shine  on  the  bosom  of  the  learned 
like  a  string  of  pearls,  the  source  of  general  delight,  ornamented  with  flowery  meta- 
phor and  tied  with  the  string  of  Lalla's  Tirtues ! 

36.  This  composition  was  copied  by  the  son  of  Yishnn-hari,  an  inhabitant  of 
Gaur,  a  proficient  in  the  Katila  character. 

37.  It  was  engraved  by  Soman&tha,  the  son  of  E&madeya,  who  came  over  firom 
Kanyakubja,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  engraving. 

In  the  Samvat  year  1049,  on  the  7th  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  lAingei 
(Agrahana),  Thursday.    (Corresponding  with  Thursday,  5th  November,  a.d.  992.) 

[The  second  inscription  on  the  Golden^  Lat  at  Dihli 
(FirozaMd)  takes  its  appropriate  place  in  illustration  of  the 
proximate  close  of  the  Hindu  power  in  Hindustan. 

The  monolith  whereon  this  memorial  is  traced — ^like  the 
kindred  pillar  at  Allahabdd — was,  in  the  first  instance,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  counterpart  text  of  the 
Edicts  of  Asoka ;  and  here,  again,  succeeding  generations  are 
seen  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ready-prepared  monument 
to  supplement  a  record  of  their  own  prowess. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  original  site  of  this  L&t  was 
near  Khizr&bad,  immediately  west  of  the  Jamna,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sewflik  mountains,  whence  the  column  was  removed  to 
Dihli  by  Feroz  Shah  (a.h.  762  to  790).» 

^  [So  called  from  the  ^It  ^^H  kala^a  ^  pinnacle  or  ball,'  placed  on  its  summit 
by  Feroz  Sh&h, — its  size  is  given  by  Shams-i  Serkj  as  32  gazj  eight  of  which  were 
sunk  in  the  masonry  of  its  foundation!] 

*  [The  authoritv  for  this  statement  is  Shams-i  Ser&j,  a  cotemporary  of  Feroz 
Sh&h.    The  annexed  passages  give  the  account  in  his  own  words : — 

The  text  goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  transported  to  Dihli,  and 

\/\  ^  ci^b  ijui^  .xjT^  J.^  ^VTjjtr?^  cICa/  uV^  bv/i 

It  is  subsequently  intimated  that  it  is  the  Ehizr&b&d  Idt,  which  still  bears  on  its 
surface  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  and  the  more  modem  inscription  of  Visala-deva.  The 
smaller  column,  which  is  inscribed  exclusively  with  the  same  Edicts  of  Asoka,  came 
from  Meerut.] 
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The  following  is  Colebrooke's  rendering  (*  As.  Res.'  viii.,  130) 
of  the  Sanskrit  text,  which  has  been  verified  by  Prof.  Wilson 
from  an  independent  copy  of  the  original  made  by  myself : — 

<  In  the  year  1220  [a.d.  1164],  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  of  Yais&kh  (this  monument)  of  the  fortunate  Yisala  Deva,  son  of  the  foij;unate 
YeUa  Deva,  King  of  S&kambhari : 

As  fEir  as  the  Yindhya,  as  far  as  the  Him&dri,  having  achieyed  conquest  in  the 
course  of  trayeUing  to  holy  places ;  resentful  to  haughty  Idngs,  and  indulgent  to  those 
whose  necks  are  humbled ;  making  Aryavarta  once  more  what  its  name  signifies,  by 
causing  the  barbarians  to  be  exterminated ;  Yisala-Deva,  supreme  ruler  of  S&kambhari 
and  sovereign  of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

This  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Yigraha  R&ja,  King  of  S&kambhari,  most  eminent 
of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the  arms  (of  Brahm§i),  now  addresses  his  own  descend- 
ants :  By  us  the  region  of  the  earth  between  Himavat  and  Yindhya  has  been  made 
tributary ;  let  not  your  minds  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remainder. 

Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy's  consort ;  blades  of  grass  are  perceived 
between  thy  adversaries'  teeth ;  thy  fame  is  predominant  throughout  space ;  the  minds 
of  thy  foes  are  void  (of  hope) ;  their  route  is  the  desert  where  men  are  hindered  from 
passing ;  0  Yigraha  E&ja  Deva,  in  the  jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  march.  May  thy 
abode,  0  Yigraha,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  be  fixed,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  in  the 
bosoms  (akin  to  the  mansion  of  dalUance)  of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye-brows, 
who  were  married  to  thy  enemies !  There  is  no  doubt  of  thy  being  the  highest  of 
embodied  souls.  Didst  thou  not  sleep  in  the  lap  of  Sri,  whom  thou  didst  seize  from 
the  ocean,  having  churned  it  ? 

In  the  year,  from  the  fortunate  Yikram&ditya,  1220,  on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of 
the  bright  half  of  the  month  Yais&kh.  This  was  written  in  the  presence  of  .  .  . 
by  Sri-pati,  the  son  of  M&hava,  a  K&yastha  of  a  family  in'Grauda :  at  this  time  the 
fortunate  Laksha^a  P&la,  a  R&ja-putra,  is  prime  minister. 

Siva  the  Terrible,  and  the  universal  monarch ! ' 

I  haYe  only  one  objection  to  make  to  the  transliteration  upon 
which  this  rendering  is  based,  and  that  is  to  the  conYcrsion  of 
the  minister's  name  into  ^n^fV^limifl  in  lieu  of  the  ^ 
ilifl^<lim%  which  is  obYious  on  the  column.  My  eye  is  not 
likely  to  have  deceived  me  in  the  mere  transcription  of  the 
original,  especially  as  my  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to 
the  opening  letter  of  the  name  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  * 
the  self-same  designation  on  one  of  the  coins  published  by  me  in 
the  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.' ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
accuracy  of  my  reading  by  finding  that  Said  Ahmad's  artist^^ 
who,  clearly,  well  understood  the  character,  has  equally  given 
this  letter  the  form  of  ^. 

*rjkJjli-Jl   ,\JT— *A8fer-oo8-Sunnfcdeed.'bvSvud Ahmed  Kh&n.  Dihli,1864j 
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To  conclude  this  broken  series  of  documentary  illuHtrations, 
and  to  mark  authoritatively  the  eclipse  of  the  Imperial  eway  of 
the  Hindus  in  their  own  land,  I  annex  the  earliest  extant  boast 
of  the  conquering  Moslems,  preserved  in  the  inscription — ^in 
the  official  language  and  character  of  Central  Asia — which 
records  the  capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sihl!  (Sir!)  in  a.h. 
587'=  A.D.  1191,  and  the  erection  of  the  Muhammadau  Moeque, 
whose  gateway  it  adorns,  and  whose  very  walls  and  cloisters,  it 
needed  scarcely  to  tell  us,  were  constructed  ont  of  the  materials 
obtained  &om  the  demolition  of  the  existing  temples  of  the 
idolaters ;  the  original  cost  of  the  twenty-seven  edifices  of  this 
nature  specified  in  the  text  is  pretentiously  estimated  at  count- 
less sums  of  Dillials.* 


(Fergnuon'i '  Handbook  of  AKhitecture,'  p.  418.) 


>  [Tbi«  date  U  by  no  mesni  nnimportant  in  itielf ;  u,  if  it  b«  u  tms  in  iti 
intention  u  it  i>  in  its  eipresrion,  it  anticipatea  the  epoch  oidinuilj  tnigned  to 
the  Huhammadan  conqneat  of  India  bf  two  yean.] 
I  >  [The  mm  absoluteljr  exprcased  ia  20,00,000  of  tbit  representatire  of  ralue, 
foi  each  temple — or  640,O(i;0O(l  in  all.  The  ipeciSe  name  of  the  coin,  aa  found  in 
thia  inacription,  ia  read  by  Said  Ahmad  aa  J|j^<J — a  more  eiaet  examination  of 
the  original  proveathe  word  to  be  JIJj  hut  the  orthograghy  ia  a  matter  of 
minor  impoitance,  aa  the  deriTation  of  the  term  ia  palpable,  and  we  know  from  the 
Tbj-al-Ma&sir  that  tbe  coin  in  qaestion  moat  bare  been  the  oidinaiy  etandard  of  the 
country  in  A.s.  OU.  The  antbor  of  the  latter  work  writea  the  woid  ^JS^AaJ. 
I  auppoae  the  original  currency  to  corrapond  with  the  billon  money  of  Pritbri  Bija 
and  others,  which  w«a  imitatiTely  adopted  by  the  Uuhamnuulans  in  the  early  dayi  of 
their  occupation  of  HindCilt&n.J 
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The  conqueror's  name  here  emblazoned,  will  be  seen  to  be 
that  of  Kutb-ud-din  A(-beg,  though  the  humble  dignities  he 
assumes,  and  the  insertion  of  his  feudal  Sultans'  titles  and  desig- 
nations on  the  tablet  on  the  northern  entrance  (dated  in  a.h. 
[5]92),  must  relieve  him  of  any  charge  of  doubtful  allegiance.^ 

CONCLXJDIKO    POBTION    OF    THE    IirSC&IFTION    Tnn)£B    THE    ABCH    OF    THE 
EASIEBir  GATE   OF  THE  KUTB  MOSQTTE,    DIHU. 


^  l:u-.*--j  J  *;U1  i^\jz\  JILL  LSi^\  \j^'i\j^\  ^^^jS\^  a^jJl 

i\  gjj^  ds^  jMj  Asr***^^^jJ  Jy  sjJ^ 


The  epigraph  over  the  outer  archway  of  the  eastern  entrance 
also  embodies  £utb-ud-din's  name  in  the  following  terms: — 

*^  J^jt  s^^*^  ^.^^  c;^*^^  S-^  ^J  ^^.  b^"^  ui' 


For  the  full  exhibition  of  the  localities,  I  again  avail  myself 
of  Mr.  Fergusson's  kindness,  and  the  wonted  liberality  of  his 

*  [I  may  as  weU  append  the  Eubetanee  of  this  brief  record  :--^jy^i^  ft*^ 


A  fei^  of  the  inacriptioiis  at  the  Entb  were  first  published  by  Walter  Ewer  in 
the  'Asiatic  Besearches,'  xiy.,  p.  480.  Said  Ahmad's  work,  abore  quoted,  giyes 
elaborate  facsimiles,  and  transcriptions  into  modem  Arabic,  of   all  the  important 

legends.  Indeed,  the  jjjIiMdSI  jU!*  Asftr-ns-Sann&did,  as  a  publication,  would 
do  credit  to  our  best  archieological  associations.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Garcin 
de  Tassy  has  promised  us  a  full  and  complete  transbition  from  the  original  Vrdt  in 
which  it  is  written. — See  'Journal  Anatique,'  riii.,  p.  636.    1857.] 
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publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  and  reproduce  the  ground-plan  of 
the  ruins  in  old  Dihli,  prepared  for  the  *  Handbook  of 
Architecture ' ' : — 


^  [Mr.  Fergoflson  remarka : — "  To  understand  the  g;roand-plan  fof  the  ruins  in 
old  DDili),  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  pillars  are  oi  Hindu,  and  all 
the  walla  of  Mahometan,  architecture.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  pillars  now  stand  as  originally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  have 
been  taken  down  and  re-arranged  by  the  conquerors."  The  inscription  above  quoted 
oondunTely  determines  the  architectural  history  of  the  building.] 
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And  to  complete  the  pic- 
torial illustration  of  tliis  sec- 
tion of  the  Bubject,  I  further 
borrow  from  the  same  source 
B  sketch  of  the  Kutb  Minor 
itself,  whose  position  in  the 
ground-plan  is  marked  by  the 
dark  double  circle  to  the  south 
of  the  square. 

'The  miulir  ii  4S  ft,  4  in.  in  diameter 
Bt  the  bue,  and,  when  measored  in  1794, 
was  242  ft.  in  height.  Even  then,  how- 
erer,  the  capital  was  ruined,  so  thst  ten 
or  perhapa  tweoty  feet  mnet  be  added  to 
this  to  complete  its  original  clorBtioa. 
It  is  ornamented  bj  four  baldly  project- 
ing balconies ;  one  at  90,  the  second  at 
140,  the  third  at  180,  and  the  fourth  at 
203  feet  from  the  ground;  between  which 
are  richl  j  Kulptuied  raised  belts  contain- 
ing inscriptions.  In  the  lower  eloTj  the 
projecting  flutes  ate  alteniatelj  aiig;nlar 
and  drcnlir,  in  the  second  circular,  and 
in  tbe  third  angular  onlj ;  aboTe  this 
tho  minlir  is  plain,  but  principaUf  of 
white  mai-ble,  with  belts  of  the  red  sand- 
stone, of  which  the  throe  lower  stories 
are  compOBed.' — ^FergosKia'B '  Handbook 
of  Architecture,'  i.  421. 

This  celebrated  monument  bears  on  its  walls  memorials  of 
the  following  Sultans : — 

1.  On  the  engraved  circlets  of  the  lower  story,  the  name  and 
titles  of  Muhammad-bin-S&m,  and  traces  of  those  of  his  '  Sipah- 
sftl&r,'  Eutb-ud-din. 

2.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  second  story,  the  designation 
and  honorific  titles  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamah,  which  are  reite- 
rated on  the  circlete  of  that  division  of  the  building  itself,  and 
are  repeated  on  the  walls  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories. 

3.  The  name  of  Firoz  Shth  figures  on  the  fifth  story,  in 
connexion  with  its  restoratioti,  under  date  770  a.h. 
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4.  And  the  lower  entrance  is  superscribed  with  a  record  of 
repairs  executed  under  Sikandar-bin-Bahlol,  and  dated  909  a.h. 

Haying  disposed  of  the  inscriptions,  I  now  proceed  to  sum- 
marize the  more  remarkable  coins  of  this  'Choh&n.,'  or  'bull 
and  horseman'  series,  that  have  been  published  since  Prinsep 
wrote.  The  copper  money  of  Varka-deva  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (p.  42).  Passing  oyer  Syalapati  and  Samanta,  whose 
issues  are  sufficiently  described  in  Prinsep's  text,  I  come  to  the 
third  king  on  the  list,  the  Kumlufi  of  the  Arabic  yersion,  and 
^  ^^^41*  of  the  coins.  ('  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  ix.,  pi.  i.,  figs. 
5,  6,  7.) 

A  specimen  of  Bhima-deya's  mintage  appears  conspicuously 
in  Prinsep's  plates.  Of  Jaya-pal,  we  haye  no  monetary  record, 
and  are  able  only  doubtftdly  to  identify  his  successor,  Anung-pal, 
with  the  potentate  who  put  forth  the  not  uncommon  coins  bear- 
ing on  the  obyerse  (the  'bull'  side)  the  title  ^IWIT ^,  with 
the  name  of  ^  llUi^l  miT  ^  [TT]1T  on  the  reyerse.^  The 
yariants  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  of  JL:»s^J^  may 
possibly  find  a  correct  definition  in  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the 
name  of  ^  ^flV^^  Ml¥l^4,  a  monarch  whose  coins'  assimilate 
to  those  of  Anung-pal,  and  whose  designation  imder  this  ortho- 
graphy is  seen  to  haye  been  in  current  acceptance  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  period ! '  The  money  of  Madana-pala^deya 
became  early  known  to  us;*  and  his  date  of  1096  a.d.  has  been 
satisfjEU^rily  made  out.  Prithyi  Raja  scarcely  needed  to  haye 
his  prominent  place  in  history  yerified  by  his  mintages,  which, 
howeyer,  in  their  abundance'  and  sites  of  discoyery,  oonclusiyely 
confirm  the  extent  of  his  sway. 

I  can  now  definitiyely  assign  to  Someswara-deya  of  Ajmir, 
the  coins  bearing    on    the  obyerse   ^tii^O  with  the  usual 

1  [  'Ariana  Antigua,'  pi.  xix.  16;  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  6oc.,'  iz.,  pi.  i.,  figs.  9, 10. 
I  haye  new  coins  which  anthorise  the  additions  here  made !  ] 

*  £ '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  iz.,  pi.  i.,  figs.  11,  12.] 

s  r  Visala-dera  Inscription,  p.  325.]  «  [  PI.  xzn.  27.] 

*  [See  plates  zzt.  21;  zzn.  30;  alM>  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  ziz.  18;   'Jonr.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.,'  iz.,  pi.  i.,  14.] 
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^  nn^  ^ — and  on  the  reverse  the  name  ^  ^4|f|4,  ^-^ 
Though  I  have  a  new  coin  of  the  prince  in  question,  I  can  add 
nothing  to  my  previous  rendering  of  the  name  of  ^«flfii-  •  - ^ 
C  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  ix.,  pi.  i.,  figs.  17,  18 ;  Tod,  i.  268  P) 
Other  unpublished  coins  of  this  series  afford  a  fragmentary  read- 
ing of  a  new  designation,  which  appears  to  run  ^  4)M¥I<I^  ^t 
the  obverse  being  inscribed,  as  in  Someswara's  coins,   with 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  exclusively  Hindi! 
novelties  in  this  section  of  numismatics  that  I  can  useAilly 
refer  to ;  but,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  some  observations  in  reference  to  an  original  suggestion 
of  my  own,  that  the  ^  WOT'  on  the  reverse  of  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  Moslem  coins  was  designed  to  convey  the  title 
of  the  spiritual  representative  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  on  earth, 
embodied  for  the  time  being  in  the  Khalif  of  Baghd&d.  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliot,  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Cunningham,  has  contested  this  inference.'  I  am  not  only 
prepared  to  concede  the  fact  that  Muhammad-bin-Sam  uses 
this  term  in  connection  with  his  own  name  on  t<he  lower 
Kanauj  coins,  but  I  can  supply  further  independent  evidence, 
that  my  opponents  could  not  then  cite  against  me,  in  the 
association  of  this  title  with  the  names  of  the  early  Sult&ns 
of  Dihli  in  the   Pflam  Inscription'   (1333  YikramUditya)  ; 

1  [*Joiir.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  ix.,  pi.  L,  fig.  16;  'Aiiana  Antiqiia,'  xix.,  28;  Tod, 
i.  226 ;  ii.  451.] 

*  [  EUiof  8 '  MuhammadAn  HiBtorians  of  India,'  152.] 

*  [  *  AB&r-oos-Sum&deedj'  p.  pA*  The  cnriouB  orthography  of  these  names  may 
be  appropriately  noted  in  this  place.  My  readings  will  not,  howerer,  be  foond  to 
correspond  with  those  giyen  by  Said  Ahmad's  pandit;  hence  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  tnat  my  transliterations  are  deriyed  independently  from  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
original  inscription : — 


1-  ilti3|p*i 

6-    WUPJ^tf 


6.    4(1^^^ 

9-  ^tf^iftr^^rre^^  ] 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  claim  a  still  more  definitive  sup- 
port in  an  item  of  testimony  contributed  by  the  consecutive 
suite  of  the  selfsame  fabric  of  coins,  where  the  ^•u\I  is  replaced 
by  the  word  W^i — Khalifa.  As  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain,  this  transition  first  takes  place  on  the  money  of  'Ala- 
ud-din  Masa'ud  (639-644  a.h.)  :  and  here  again,  I  can  aflTord,  in 
all  frankness,  to  cite  further  data  that  may  eventually  bear  against 
myself,  in  recording  that  this  reverse  of  ^  iJi**  is  combined 

in  other  cases  with  a  broken  obverse  legend  of  —  "VnTftW 

which,  being  interpreted  to  stand  for  the  ^,-:^^l  jf^\  of  the 
Arabic  system,  may  either  be  accepted  as  the  Sanskrit  coimtcr- 
part  legend  of  Altamsh's  anonymous  coins  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter,* or  be  converted  into  a  possible  argument  against  my 
theory,  if  supposed  to  represent  the  independent  spiritual 
supremacy  claimed  by  subsequent  Sultans  of  Dihli ;  which  last 
assignment,  however,  will  scarcely  carry  weight  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  As  regards  the  difficulty  raised 
respecting  the  conventional  acceptance  of  the  ^  ti«i«n  ^ 
of  the  coins  as  an  historical,  rather  than  an  individuallv 
titular,  impress,  I  have  always  been  fully  prepared  to  recog- 
nise the  linguistic  value  of  the  word  Samantay  and  yet  claim 
to  retain  the  Sri  Samanta-deva — ^which  comes  down  to  us, 
in  nimiismatic  sequence,  in  the  place  of  honour  on  so  many 
mint  issues — as  an  iudependent  name  or  title,  to  which  some 
special  prestige  attached,  rather  than  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
ordinary  prefix  to  the  designation  of  each  potentate  upon  whose 
money  it  appears.  And  such  a  decision,  in  parallel  apposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  titles  of  Sri  Hamira  and  Khalifa  just 
noticed,  would  seem  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  replace- 
ment of  this  same  legend  of  Sri  Samanta-deva,  on  the  local  coins 
of  Chahad-deva,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Moslem  suzerain 
to  whom  that  raja  had  eventually  to  concede  allegiance. 

The  two  classes  of  coins  to  which  I  allude,  may,  for  the 

^  [  *  Path&n  Sult&ns  of  Dihli/  by  Ed.  Thomas :  Wcrthcimcr,  London,  1847 ;  p.  17. 
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momenty  "be  exemplified,  the  one  in  the  type  given  in  '  Ariana 
Antiqua,'  xix.,  16 ;  the  other  in  pi.  xxvi.  31,  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  former,  when  corrected  up  and  amplified  from  more 
perfect  specimens,  will  be  found  to  bear  the  legends: — ^Obv. 
^ill^O  ^  ^aWlf  ^.  Rev.  ^  ^Tf^  ^ — ^while  the  latter 
will  be  seen  to  display  an  obverse  epigraph  of  ^411^0  'ft 
^•itTl^^  ^  with  a  reverse  similar  to  the  last.* 

I  imderstand  this  obverse  legend  to  convey,  in  imperfect 
orthography,  the  name  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh — ^whose  other 
coins,  of  but  little  varied  type,  have  a  similarly  outlined  name, 
with  the  Moslem  ^  ^«n^*   on  the  reverse.' 

My  space  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any  more  full 
detail  of  the  subordinate  varieties  of  this  class  of  money,  which 
extends  itself  over  many  geographical  ramifications,  and  leaves 
traces  of  the  original  type  among  the  local  currencies  for  cen- 
turies after  this  epoch.  But  I  may  properly  advert  to  two  off- 
shoots of  the  family  of  earlier  development. 

First — ^the  coin,  of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  correct 
representation : — evincing  in  its  typical  treatment  approximate 
alliance  with  the  introductory  mintages  of  Syala  and  Samanta — 
having  indeed  the  very  title  of  the  latter  monarch  in  Sanskrit 
on  its  obverse,  with  the  name  of  Masa'ud  (J^***^)  of  Ghazni 
(421  to  432  A.H.)  in  the  Kufic  character  on  its 
reverse.  A  similar  piece — also  from  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Bayley — exhibits  less  clearly,  but  with  little 
room  for  controversv,  the  Arabic  letters  of  the 
name  of  Muhammad,  another  son  of  the  great 
Mahmud! 

And  finally,  to  demonstrate  by  a  more  modem  example  the 
favor  which  this  stamp  obtained  with  foreign  conquerors,  even 
as  it  was  held  in  honour  among  the  indigenous  races,  I  may 

1  [  See  also  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xii.  31,  37  ;  *Path&n  Kings/  p.  15.] 

2  [Unpublished.] 
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exhibit  the  accompanying  sketch   of   a   coin   of  'Ala-od-cUn 
Muhammad  Kh'arizmf  (569  to  617  a.h.) 

Rev.  ^^^i»U^  ^^i  x*.*:* 

Below  the  horse,  in  a  line  with  the  spear :  i^WV  Sdmldn.' — E.T.] 
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(pi.  nfU.} 

In  antiquity,  the  present  series  doubtless  should  take 
precedence  of  those  depicted  in  the  last  three  plates ; 
perhaps  it  should  rank  next  to  the  Behit  or  Buddhist 
group,  for  it  has  an  important  symbol  in  common  with 
them.  My  only  reason  for  delaying  to  notice  it  until  the 
last,  has  been  the  hope  of  receiving  a  further  accession  of 
specimens  from  Lieut.  Bumes,  who  lately  forwarded  me 
several  coins,  and  afterwards  wrote  me  that  he  had  come 
on  a  further  treasure  of  them  in  the  course  of  some 
excavations  in  Cutch. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  new  accessions,  selected  by 
Wathen  at  Bombay,  did  not  add  much  to  the  variety 
with  which  I  had  already  become  acqiiainted,  from  the 
collections  of  Karamat  'AH  and  Mohan  Lai,  of  Lieut. 
Conolly,  and  especially  of  Col.  Stacy.  Some  of  these  I 
have  before  made  known ;  other  varieties  have  been  long 
since  published  in  Col.  Tod's  plate  of  coins  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society;  but  there  are  many 

>  ['KingaofObunVbjr  Ed.  Thomas )   'Jour.  Boy.  Ai.  Soc.',  p.  116,  IS«B.] 
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entirely  new,  in  the  plate  I  am  now  about  to  introduce 
to  my  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  am  pledged  to  prove 
that  the  type  of  this  series  of  Indian  coins  is  a  fourth 
example  of  imitation  of  a  Grecian  original.  The  very 
style  and  beauty  of  the  profile  on  some  of  the  earlier 
specimens  (figs.  1,  3,  10,)  might  be  enough  to  convince 
an  artist  or  a  sculptor  of  the  fact,  for  we  might  in  vain 
seek  such  accurate  delineations  of  the  human  features  on 
any  genuine  Hindti  coin:  witness  the  degradation  to 
which  the  very  same  device  soon  arrives  under  its  Hindii 
adoption.  But  a  comparison  with  the  coins  of  the 
Arsakian  and  Sassanian  dynasties  of  Persia,  which  are 
confessedly  of  Greek  origin,  may  go  farther  to  satisfy  a 
sceptic  on  this  point.  The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
belongs  exclusively  to  Parthia:  none  of  the  genuine 
Bactrians  even  have  it ;  and  in  the  whole  of  our  Indo- 
Scythic  acquaintance,  it  will  only  be  seen  on  the  medals 
of  Kodos,  engraved  as  figs.  11-13,  of  pi.  xiii.  In  him 
the  likeness  is  perfect,  and  him,  therefore,  I  woidd  deem 
the  progenitor  of  this  Saurashtra  group,  so  similar  in 
size,  weight,  metal,  and  contour  of  the  head.  The 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  is  confined  to  the 
reverse.  Here,  a  long  Devanagari  inscription,  encircling 
a  curious  monogram,  is  substituted  for  the  standing  figure 
with  his  hitherto  uninterpreted  motto,  makap  —  PAHeper. 

A'propos  of  this  seemingly  impossible  Greek  com- 
bination; even  while  I  am  writing  this  passage,  the 
explanation  starts  to  my  imagination — like  an  enigma 
or  puzzle  laid  aside  for  an  interval,  and  taken  up  by 
chance  in  a  position  in  which  its  solution  strikes  palpably 
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on  the  eye — and  the  wonder  arises  how  it  could  have 
escaped  detection  at  the  first !  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  in  describing  the  various  mottos  on  the  reverses  of 
the  Kanerki  and  Kadphises  group,  in  my  last  notice,  I 
remarked  a  curious  instance  of  the  word  okpo,  ^  the  Sun,' 
being  changed  into  apaokpo,  '  the  great  Sun.'  ^ 

Now  Aepo  was  also  one  of  the  original  simple  deno- 
minations of  the  same  class,  supposed  to  be  of  a  like  import 
with  Mithra.  By  the  rule  of  mutations,  the  addition  of 
APAA  or  APTA,  *  great,'  would  lengthen  the  initial  vowel  of 
this  word,  or  change  it  into  an  H,  and  produce  the 
compound  form,  APAHepo,  ^  the  great  Athra.'  Giving  a 
Greek  termination,  and  putting  it  as  usual,  in  the  geni- 
tive case,  we  shall  have  makapos  apahopot,  '  of  the  blessed 
ard- Athra.'  This  is  the  very  expression  existing  on  the 
coin,  supplying  only  a  single  letter.  A,  which  is  cut  off 
through  the  imperfection  of  the  die.  Here  we  have  a 
happy  illustration,  as  well  of  the  connection  between  the 
several  groups  and  their  respective  objects  of  worship,  as 
of  the  gradual  and  necessary  development  which  these 
interesting  researches  are  calculated  to  produce.  Further, 
on  conversing,  this  moment,  with  a  pandit  from  the 
Panjab,  I  learn  that  the  Sun  is  called  in  the  Pushtu 
language  ^mpT  or  WW,  a  corruption,  he  says,  from  the 
pure  Sanskrit  ^Wf^fST  hditya^  whence  may  be  derived,  in  a 
similar  manner,  Ait-war  or  Et-war,  the  common  Hindu 
expression  for  *  Sunday.'    To  all  of  these  forms,  the  simi- 

1  Mr.  Tre^ar  writes  to  me,  that  he  has  just  met  with  a  duplicate  of  the  gold 
APAOKPO  coin,  pi.  xxiT.,  fig.  6.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  du^  up  by  a  peasant  in 
the  Jaunpur  district,  along  with  fifty  others,  which  were  immediately  committed  to 
the  melting-pot.  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  notice,  that  the  pilgrim  who  sold  the 
three  coins  of  Kadphises  in  the  b&z&r  of  Ben&res  was  not  a  M  ar&tn!,  hut  a  native  of 
the  Panj&b. 
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larity  of  the  Zend  word  Athro  is  obvious,  and  we  need 
therefore  seek  no  refined  subtlety  in  admitting  it  to 
worship  as  the  etherial  essence  of  the  sun,  since  it  can 
with  so  much  more  simplicity  be  understood  as  a  common 
denomination  of  the  solar  orb  itself.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  effigy  of  APAHepo,  like  that  of  aopo,  has 
flames  on  his  shoulders. 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  change  from 
the  Sanskrit  okpo  (Arka),  to  the  Fushtti  or  Zend  abpo 
(Aita),  has  any  possible  connection  with  a  parallel  change 
inthe  famUy  designation  of  the  Saurdshtea  princes  who 
were,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  marked 
by  the  affix  *  Bhatarka,^  ('  cherished  by  Arka,')  but  after- 
wards, for  a  long  succession  of  reigns,  were  known  by  the 
surname  of  Aditya;  but  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
immediate  contents  of  the  plate  now  under  review. 

Tigs.  1-3  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series,  because  in  them  the 
head  bears  the  nearest  analogy  to  its  prototype.  In  fig.  1,  indeed,  the 
letters  behind  the  head  may  be  almost  conceived  to  belong  to  kuIaot. 
In  the  centre  of  the  reverse  is  the  so-called  Chaitya  symbol ;  which, 
had  it  only  occurred  on  these  descendants  of  a  Mithraic  coin,  I  should 
now  be  inclined  to  designate  a  symbol  of  the  holy  flame,  trilingual  and 
pyramidal,  of  the  Sassanian  fire-worship.  The  marginal  writing  may 
with  certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  Sanskrit ;  but  I 
cannot  attempt  to  read  it.  In  figures  a,  b,  e,  I  have  copied  the  lines 
from  three  other  coins,  and  have  thus  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the 
l^end  is  the  same  in  all,  while  the  remainder  varies.  The  former 
doubtless  comprehends  the  regal  titles ;  but  in  it  there  is  no  approach 
to  the  ordinary  Indian  terms  of  Bija,  Bao,  etc.  The  six  parallel 
letters  may  be  read  l|<,BiflM^. 

Figs.  4  and  5  differ  from  the  preceding  in  the  central  device,  which 
now  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  The  letters  and 
general  execution  are  very  imperfect. 

Figs.  6-9  are  one  step  further  removed  from  perfection.  The 
legend,  where  best  preserved,  as  in  fig.  9,  appears  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  letter  p,  with  the  suffix  r,  ri,  and  y.    There  are  three  letters  behind 
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the  head  in  fig.  7,  which  may  be  taken  either  for  corrupted  Greek,  or 
for  the  Pehlyf  of  the  Sassanian  coins,  ouo.  The  central  symbol  has 
the  form  of  a  trident.  Lieut.  Bumes  informs  me  that  several  hundred 
of  these  three  species  of  coins  were  found  in  Katch  in  1830  in  a  copper 
yessel  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Puragarh,  twenty  miles  west  of  Bhoj,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  yet  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  palace  and  a 
mint. 

Figs.  10-12  are  of  a  different  type,  though  nearly  allied  to  the 
former ;  they  are  not  only  found  in  Oujar&t,  but  at  Eanauj,  XJjjain,  and 
generally  in  Upper  India.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  just  sent  me  im- 
pressions of  five  very  weU-preserved  specimens  procured  at  Ben&res,  on 
which,  in  front  of  the  fisu;e,  are  seen  some  letters^  yery  like  the  Pehlvi 
character,  ot^cco.  The  Sanskrit,  too,  is  not  of  the  dongated  form  of 
the  upper  group,  but  exactly  like  that  of  Wathen's  Oujardt  inscriptions. 
Not  having  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  them,  it  is  needless  to  copy 
ont  the  mere  letters  at  present.  The  symbol  in  the  centre  will  bo 
recognised  as  the  peacock,  sacred  to  Kum&ra,  the  Mars  of  the  Bdjputs, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  observations. 

[  I  extract  from  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  (vi.  of  1856, 
N.S.,  No.  Ixxvi.),  my  decipherment  of  these  legends,  together 
with  some  further  observations  on  the  coins  and  their  local 
associations : — 

Cl.  1.      KUMARA  GI7PT.V,  XXTil.,  flgS.  10-12. 

Legend-^  ^RrfTT  Rlft^lflfiK^niMf?!  ^TR  ^JR^ 

Dev{o)  jayati  vyitdvanir  avampati{h)  Kumdra  Gupto. 
'  His  Majesty,  Kum&ra  Gupta,  ^ho  has  subdued  the  earth,  rules.' 

Cl.  2.    Skanda  Gupta,  *  J.R.A.S.',  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  62,  63. 

Vijitdvanir  avanipaii{r)  jayati  deva{h)  Skanda  Gupta-y, 
Cl.  3.    BuDHA  Gupta,  '  J.R.A.S.',  zii.,  pi,  ii.,  figs.  65,  67. 

Dev{o)  Jayati  v\jitdvanir  anan%pati{h)  Sri  Budha  Gupto, 

When  once  fairly  deciphered,  these  legends  will  be  seen  to  present  but  few  diffi- 
culties. The  lapidary  inscriptions  bare  already  proved  tbat  the  Gupta  artists  indulged 
in  faulty  Sanskrit  orthography  as  well  as  in  grammatical  errors,  so  I  need  not  detain 
my  readers  by  any  comments  upon  minor  imperfections,  while  the  general  sense  of 
the  legend  is  sufficiently  clear.  I  must  mention  that,  in  my  Devanligari  transcripts, 
I  haye  adhered  serrilely  to  the  original  legends  impressed  upon  the  coins ;  the  rersion 
in  the  Roman  type  is  corrected  up  to  Sanskrit  requirements. 

There  is  a  superfluous  ^  (or  possibly  an  j(j  after  the  iRf  on  Skanda  Gupta's  coins, 
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the  use  of  which  u  not  apparent,  but  which  clearly  takes  the  place  of  the  final  o  in 
Kmn&ra's  legends. 

I  may  note  that  Knm6ra  Gupta's  coins  display  both  the  old  form  of  if  and  the 
more  specially  Gupta  outline  of  thatcharacter.  (*J.A.S.B/,  iT.,  pi.  zlix.,  figs.  10  and  12.) 
The  JS(  u  <dso  seen  in  its  transition  state  from  the  triple-lined  letter  of  early  days  to 
the  almost  modem  form;  while,  at  times,  it  appears  on  Skanda's  money  as  a  character 
not  easily  distingfuishable  from  the  later  Kum&ra  J^  just  adyerted  to.  This  extensiTe 
modification  of  the  Jfy  in  the  numismatic  alphabet,  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  corres- 
ponding lapidary  character  retains  all  the  essentials  of  its  ancient  outline  throughout 
the  Gupta  inscriptions,  from  the  Allah&bfcd  pillar  to  Budha  Gupta's  record  at  Eran ; 
and  eyen  on  to  Toram&na's  inscription  at  the  same  place. 

The  weights  of  these  coins  run  as  follows : — 

Nine  fair  specimens  of  Eumlira's  mintages  ayerage  80.1  grains :  highest  weight, 
38  grains. 

Eight  £ur  specimens  of  Skanda's  coinage  ayerage  31.7  grains:  highest  weight,  35 
grains. 

Br.  Swiney's  coin  of  Budha  (No.  55,  pi.  ii.,  *  J.B.A.S/,  xii.)  weighs  32  grains. 

Their  relatiye  rarity  may  be  approximately  inferred  by  the  numbers  of  the  coins 
of  each  prince  in  Col.  Stacy's,  my  own,  and  Mr.  Freeling's  collections. 

Stacy.  Thomas.  Freeling. 

Kum&ra's 6  6  7 

Skanda's 4  4  1 

Budha's 0  0  0 

Doubtful 2  1  1 

Total    .        .        12  11  9 

These  coins  of  the  'peacock'  type  would  seem  to  haye  formed  the  recognised 
silyer  currency  of  the  central  and  eastern  proyinces  of  the  Gupta  dominions ;  for, 
though  they  are  found  in  limited  numbers  amid  the  hoards  of  the  local  coinage  of 
the  western  states,  the  relatiye  proportions  seem  to  be  reyersed  in  the  'finds' 
of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Gupta  empire.  Those  in  my  own  collection  haye 
chiefly  been  obtained  from  Eanauj  itself,  while  Mr.  FreeHng's  centre  of  operations  is 
Hamlrpur  on  the  Jamn& ;  but  aU  his  nine  pieces  were  obtained  from  the  eastward 
of  that  riyer. 

It  may  be  useful  to  summarize  the  preyed  dates,  discoyered  on  the  yarious 
specimens  of  the  '  peacock '  coins ;  the  consideration  of  the  grounds  whereon  these  deter- 
minations are  based  is  to  be  found  at  p.  551, '  J.A.S.B.',  No.  yii.,  1856. 

Of  Kum&ra's  coins,  some  bear  ciphers  for  ons  hwtdndf  tw$ntyy  and  om«  ss  121 ; 
others  display  figures  for  124;  one  piece  discloses  a  unit  for  5,  and  another  a  sign 
which  I  doubtfully  class  as  a  9,  but  in  both  these  instances  the  decimal  cipher 
is  obliterated. 

Skanda  Gupta's  money  continues  the  aeries  in  the  use  of  the  same  figures  for  one 
htmdred,  with  tiie  addition  of  two  new  symbols  in  the  decimal  place. 

Budha  Gupta,  in  like  manner,  dates  in  the  first  century  of  the  giyen  era,  but  the 
yalue  of  his  second  cipher  is  undetermined. 

His  inscription  at  Sanchi,  it  will  be  remembered,  bears  date  165. 

Cl.  4. — TobamIna. 
Silyer  :  wt.  32  grains  :  unique  and  unpublished. 
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Obyebse. — ^The  UBiial  S&h  type  of  profile,  but  with  the  artistic  merits  still  further 
diminished.    The  head  is  turned  the  reverse  way  and  looks  to  the  left. 

In  front  of  the  profile  are  seen  the  figures  for  iufhty  with  an  indeterminate  symbol 
in  the  unit  place. 

Reybbsb.  ^Dence :  Peacock  greatly  debased  and  fiacing  more  to  the  left. 

Leoind  :— (facsimile)—  ^«  ^  9^2  ^«^''  ^  ^^  )\  1  ^  U      (i>ate)   ^^/I/^ 

Toram&na,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  thus  adverted  to  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Yarftha  image  at  £ran  in  Bhop&l :  *' When  the  great  r&ja,  Toram&na,  the  very  famous 
and  beautiful,  the  king  of  kings,  governed  the  earth ;  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
on  the  10th  day  of  Ph&lguna : "  etc.  (p.  249.) 

Prinsep,  in  noticing  this  monument,  in  connexion  with  the  Budha  Gupta  record 
on  the  associate  pillar,  prefaces  his  translations  with  a  summary  of  the  relative  dates 
of  each  inscription  as  illustrated  by  their  respective  contexts.  He  observes,  "  The 
temple  was  built  by  Dhanya  Vishnu,  the  confidential  minister  of  B&ja  M6tri  Yishnu, 
the  son  of  Hari  Vishnu,  grandson  of  Varuna  Vishnu,  and  great  grandson  of  Indra 
Vishnu ;  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Toramima  of  Sur&shtra  (?) :  and — 

*  The  pillar  was  erected  by  Vaidala  Vishnu,  the  son  of  Hasti  Vishnu,  also  grand- 
son of  Varuna  Vishnu;  and  at  the  cost  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  on  the  14th  of  Asarh  in 
the  year  166,  in  the  reign  of  Budha  Gapta  in  Sur&shtra,  comprchcuding  the  country 
between  ....  the  Ealindi  or  Jamn&  and  the  Narmada,  or  Nerbudda."  (p.  248.) 

Prinsep  was  clearly  disposed  to  infer  that  the  temple  was  built  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  pillar,  and  in  this  supposition  I  myself  was  formerly  inclined  to  concur ; 
but  the  degradation  of  the  type  of  Toram&na's  imitation  of  the  Gupta  *  peacock '  coins 
places  the  matter  beyond  a  question,  and  would  leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
clude that  TonmkDA  followed  Budha  Gupta  after  some  inconsiderable  interval ;  but 
my  late  admission  of  Budha  Gupta  into  the  direct  succession  of  the  Gupta  kings, 
which  has  been  freely  conceded  on  the  absolute  identity  of  the  style  of  his  silver 
money  with  that  of  the  newly-deciphered  pieces  of  Eum&ra  and  Skanda  Gupta,  has 
already  sanctioned  the  result  claimed  by  the  present  discovery. 

But  this  unique  specimen  of  Toram&na's  mintage  frimishes  us  with  further  matter 
of  speculation,  in  such  portion  of  the  date  as  still  remains  on  its  surface.  The  cipher 
for  hundnd»j  which  should  appear  opposite  the  forehead  of  the  profile,  seems  to  have 
been  worn  away  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  piece.  The  decimal 
figure  is  sufficiently  well  preserved ;  and  though  it  would  be  possible  to  read  it  as  the 
\  for  one  hundred,  yet  both  its  position  and  its  outline  alike  claim  for  it  the  value  of 
eighty :  lowest  in  order  appears  a  symbol  which  equally  suggests  a  remote  doubt, 
and,  were  there  any  figure,  or  portion  of  a  figure,  in  the  space  below,  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  6;  except  that,  not  only  is  there  no  cross-bar  to  complete  that  sign,  but  there 
is  a  semblance  of  an  up-stroke  beyond  the  second  vertical  line,  which  assimilates  it 
with  the  Gupta  unit  entered  last  in  the  line  in  the  plate  of  fac-similes.  [pi.  xl.  a.] 

If  these  interpretations  be  correct,  we  have  Budha  Gupta  dating  up  to  166,  and 
Toram&na  issuing  coin  in  what  we  may  fairly  conclude  to  be  mi#  hundred  and  ei^htp 
odd,  or  about  the  very  period  that  might  have  been  selected  for  his  epoch  upon  other 
grounds. 

The  style  of  the  coin  legend  also  demands  brief  notice.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Gupta  numismatic  practice  of  arranging  both  the  short  and  long  vowel  •  above  the 
line  of  m&trfcs  (or  more  frequently  omitting  them  altogether),  is  here  so  far  modem- 
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ised  that  the  short  f^is  brought  down  before,  and  the  long  T  after,  the  oonionant  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  Badha  Gupta  inscription  at  Eran,  like  tl&e  Skanda  Gnpta 
writing  at  Knh&on,  still  oontinnes  to  nse  the  old  form  of  the  long  rowel,  while  the 
Toram&na  record  symbolizes  the  soand  by  a  character  similar  to  that  on  the  coin. 

The  short  Towel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already  fully  subjected  to  the  modified 
mode  of  expression  in  the  Bndha  Gupta  inscription. 

The  Gujar&t  copper-plates  of  later  days  do  not,  howeyer,  accept  these  new  forms, 
but  adhere  to  the  general  outUne  of  the  ancient  superposed  vowel.^ — E.T.] 

Figs.  13-15.  The  popular  name  for  tliese  rude  coing-— of  silver  and 
of  copper — ^is,  according  to  Bnmes,  in  GujadLt,  'Oadhia-k4  paisd',  '  Ass- 
money,'  or  rather,  '  the  money  of  Gadhia,'  a  name  of  Yikram&ditya, 
whose  £Either  Jayanta,  one  of  the  Ghmdharbas,  or  heavenly  choristers,  is 
reputed  to  have  heen  cursed  by  Indra,  and  converted  into  an  ass. 
Wilford,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Era  of  Yikramaditya,  ('As.  Bes.',  iz. 
155)  endeavours  to  trace,  in  this  story,  the  Persian  fable  of  Bahr&m- 
Gor's  amours  with  an  Indian  princess,  whence  were  descended  the 
Gardabhina  dynasty  of  Western  India  (jardabha  being  the  Sanskrit 
equivalent  for  yor,  '  an  ass.')  The  story  is  admitted  into  the  prophetic 
chapters  of  the  '  Agni-Fur4na,'  and  is  supported  by  traditions  all  over  the 
country.  Bemains  of  the  palace  of  this  Yikrama  are  shewn  in  Gujardt, 
in  Ujjain,  and  even  at  Ben4res !  The  Hindus  insist  that  this  Yikrama 
was  not  a  paramount  sovereign  of  India,  but  only  a  powerful  king  of  the 
western  provinces,  his  capital  being  Camb&t  or  Cambay :  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  princes  of  those  parts  were  tributary  ta  Persia  firom  a 
very  early  period.  The  veteran  antiquarian,  Wilford,  would  have  been 
delighted,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  confirmation  of  his  theories 
afforded,  by  the  coins  before  us,  home  out  by  the  local  tradition  of 
a  people  now  imable  even  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  curious 
and  barbarous  marks  on  them.  I^one  but  a  professed  studier  of  coins 
could  possibly  have  discovered  on  them  the  profile  of  a  face  after  the 
Persian  model,  on  one  side,  and  the  actual  Sassanian  fire-altar  on  the 
other ;  yet  such  is  indubitably  the  case,  as  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  accumulation  of  Hnes  and  dots  on  figs.  13,  16,  will  prove.  The  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  has  proceeded  from  an  undue  relief  being  given  by 
the  die-cutter  to  the  forehead  and  cheek:  and  this  has  by  degrees 
apparently  deceived  the  engraver  himself,  who  at  last  contenta  himself 
with  a  deeply  projecting  oblong  button,  encircled  by  dots,  (figs.  16- 
18) !  Should  this  fire-altar  he  admitted  as  proof  of  an  Indo-Sassanian 
dynasty  in  Saurdshtra,  we  may  find  the  date  of  its  establishment  in  the 
epoch  of  Tesdijird,  the  son  of  Bahram-Gor ;  supported  hy  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  ^e  '  Agni-Pur&na,  that  Yikrama,'  the  son  of  Gkidhariipa, 

*  [  Wathen,  *  Jour.  Ai.  Soc.  Beng.',  i?.,  pi.  xl.] 
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Bhoxdd  ascend  the  throne  of  Mdlayd  (Ujjain)  753  yean  after  the 
expiation  of  Ch^nakya,  or  a.d.  441. 

Fig.  17  ifl  one  of  several  very  curious  coins  in  Stacy's  cabinet. 
The  obverse  shews  it  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  15  or  16,  the  '  Chouka- 
duka'  of  Stacy;  while  the  Nagari  inscription  of  the  reverse  is  at  once 
perceived  to  agree  with  the  second,  or  Gaur,  series  of  the  Eanauj  coins. 
I  adverted  to  this  fact  before,  and  stated  that  it  seemed  to  point  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Pala  family  of  Kanauj  from  Gaur  in  Bengal 
to  Gujadit.  The  inscription  has  the  letters  ^  ^ .  —  ^f^^  probably 
Sri  Sdmanta  or  Sdmara  Fdla-deva, 

Fig.  18  is  a  more  modem  variety  of  the  *  Choukaduka,'  on  which 
the  fire-altar  is  replaced  by  Nagari  letters  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  The  reading  appears  '?ft  ^hf  Sri  Kauja  (?)  but  it  is  more 
probably  ^  WK  Sri  Kdla,  for  we  find  a  Kala-deva  in  the  Gujarat 
list  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  whom  Wilford  would 
identify  with  Vfsala-deva  of  Dihlf . 

Figs.  19,  20.  I  have  placed  these  two  novelties  from  Stacy's 
cabinet  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Saurdshtra  group,  because  we  see 
in  them  the  evident  remains  of  the  'fire-altar'  device  of  figs.  13,  15. 
The  body  of  the  altar  only  is  removed  and  replaced  by  the- Sanskrit 
^  Sri;  the  opposite  face  has  the  very  legible  letters — ^l^TOT  ^0  ot  Jj^ 
HdaaSy  40  or  41 .  The  explanation  of  ^J^^in  "Wilson's  Dictionary  is — 
*  the  moon  (in  the  language  of  the  Vedas)' ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  interpret  Sri  HdsoB  as  indicative  of  a  lunar  worship,  or  an  adoption 
of  a  lunar  motto,  in  contrast  with  the  solar  effigy  and  the  fire  emblems 
that  preceded  it.  ^  Sri,  by  itself,  is  still  impressed  upon  the  Shah- 
*Alam  coin  of  Malwd,  which  is  denominated  from  this  circumstance  the 
Sri-sahf  rupee.^  It  is  an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Lakshmf,  and  denotes 
pure  Hinduism  in  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Ild8y  taken  separately,  may  be  a  contraction  of  Hastindpur  or  Hdnsf, 
the  place  of  coinage,  and  '^%0  may  be  *  Samvat  40'  or  41,  the  year  of 
reign. 

Figs.  21  and  22  should  rather  have  found  a  place  among  the  Fdla 
coins  of  Eanauj  ;  for  on  the  reverse  of  both,  sufficient  of  the  Gaur  alpha- 
betic characters  are  seen  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  whole  reading  as 
^  ^I^RT  ^^  Sri  Ajaychdeva,  The  obverse  seems  to  be  a  rude  outline 
of  a  horse  or  a  bull. 

At  the  foot  of  this  plate  I  have  inserted  a  few  miscellaneous  coins, 
which  I  was  doubtful  where  to  place  with  propriety,  or  which  have 
reached  me  since  the  foregoing  plates  went  to  press. 

»  Sec  vol.  ii.— 'Useful  Tables,'  p.  68. 
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Fig.  23  iB  in  Stacy's  coUection,  a  brass  coin  of  imique  appearance ; 
on  the  obyersey  a  seated  figure,  adorned  with  a  'glory' ;  on  the  reyerse, 
an  urn  containing  flowers ;  and,  across  the  field,  in  the  ancient  form  of 

Sanskrit,  ^^Mpl  voffupati :  around  the  margin,  on  both  sides,  is  a 
garland  of  roses. 

Fig.  24  is  a  recent  accession  to  Stacy's  collection;  on  one  side  a  bull 
and  staff,  with  the  unknown  word  ^BnifiHT;  on  the  other  side,  the 
peacock  of  Kumara  and  a  palm-tree  (?)  This  coin  is  evidently  allied  to 
those  found  by  Mr.  Spiers,  in  the  Allahabad  district,  and  figured 
in  pi.  yiii.  ;  two  of  them  are  here  re-engrayed  as  being  more 
in  place.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  a  duplicate  of  25,  with  a  fuller 
inscription  in  the  AUahdbad  form  of  Nagari;  I  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  of  engraving  it. 

Fig.  27  is  a  copper  coin  found  in  the  parcel  lately  received  from 
Kar&mat  'Al{.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  motto  of  the  Eajpiit 
series — '9(\  ^iRf  ^^  Sri  Samagra-  (or  Samanta-ydeva,  with  an  elephant 
instead  of  a  bull ;  while,  on  the  reverse,  the  rude  outline  of  a  horse 
without  a  rider  seems  encircled  by  a  Fehlvf  legend:  a  coin  nearly  similar 
was  engraved  in  the  plate  of  Bumes'  coins,  pi.  xi.  [ii.],  fig.  17,  p.  318 
of  vol.  ii.  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 

[  The  connecting  bands  joining  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
these  coins  in  the  engraving  seem  to  have  been  erroneously 
inserted.  The  ligatures  should  have  been  perpendicular,  instead 
of  horizontal.  Thus  the  obverse  halves  of  the  two  coins  resolve 
themselves  into  a  single  piece  of  Kutlugh  (p.  37),  while  the 
remaining  reverses  represent  the  two  stirfaees  of  a  coin  of 
Samanta-deva.] 

Fig.  28,  from  the  same  source  as  the  last,  is  also  nearly  a  duplicate 
of  fig.  14  of  the  above  plate,  except  that  it  has  the  sinha,  '  Hon,'  for 
reverse,  instead  of  the  horse;  the  letters  correspond  exactly,  but, 
though  individually  distinct  enough,  I  can  make  nothing  of  the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  « SECOND  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS 
POUND  AT  BEGHRAM,  IN  THE  KOHISTAN  OF  KABUL.  By  C. 
MA880N.'     (Jan,y  1836.) 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  year  to  submit  a  Memoir  [see  p.  80]  on  the  coins  discoyered  at 
Beghr&m,  and  now  beg  to  offer  a  second,  containing  the  results  of  my  collection  of  the 
present  year  from  the  same  place :  the  observations  which  these  coins  suggest  I  shall 
preface  by  a  few  remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  locality  of  the  spot  where  they  are 
found,  as  well  as  some  other  points  connected  with  it. 

I  shall  also  submit,  in  this  Memoir,  the  results  of  ditcoTeries  in  other  places,  made 
during  the  year,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  numismatology ;  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
to  the  fiirther  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  countries  from  which  I  write. 

The  doiht  or  'plain'  of  Beghr&m  bears  N.  15  E.  from  the  modem  city  of  K6bul, 
distant  by  computation  eighteen  ordinary  koa;  and  as  the  line  of  road  has  few 
sinuosities  or  deflections,  the  direct  distance  may  probably  be  about  twenty-fire 
British  miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  south-east  point  of  the  level  country  of  the 
Kohist&n,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  approach  of  a  lofty  and  eztensiTe  mountain 
range,  radiating  from  the  superior  line  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
inferior  range  of  the  Si&hKoh  on  the  other.  The  former  range  separates  the  Eohist&n 
from  the  populous  valley  of  Nijrow;  and  the  latter,  commencing  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  E&bul,  gradually  sinks  into  the  plain  of  Beghr&m.  East  of  the  Si&h  Eoh  is 
a  hilly,  not  mountainous,  tract,  called  Koh  Safl,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
extensive  valleys  of  Taghow.  Through  the  open  space,  extending  from  west  to  east, 
between  these  two  hill  ranges,  fiows  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  streams 
of  Ghorband  and  Panjshir,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  site  of 
Beghr&m.  Through  this  space  aUo  wends  the  high  road  from  the  Kohist&n  to 
Nijrow,  Taghow,  Laghm&n,  and  Jal&l&b&d.  The  dasht  of  Beghr&m  is  comprised  in 
an  extensive  district  of  the  Kohist&n  called  Khw&jah  Keddri ;  to  the  north,  the  plain 
has  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  of  the  Balt6  Khel  and 
Karindat  Kh&n  Khel  families,  which  at  the  north-western  point  interpose  between 
it  and  the  river  for  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  a  mUe,  or  until  the  river  leaves  the  base  of  a 
singular  eminence  called  Abdullah  B(irj,  which,  frt>m  the  vast  mounds  on  its  summit, 
was  undoubtedly  an  appurtenance  of  the  ancient  city.  East  of  this  eminence,  another 
small  space  of  cultivated  lands,  with  two  or  three  castles,  called  K&r&hichi,  interposes, 
between  a  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  abrupt  boundary  of  the  dathty  and  the 
direct  course  of  the  river ;  east  of  K&r&hichi  rises  a  low  detached  hill,  called  Koh 
Bachah,  which  has  an  extent  eastward  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  intruding  for  that 
distance  between  the  level  datht  and  the  river ;  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Koh 
Bachah  is  one  of  those  remarkable  structures  we  call  Topes.  Parallel  to  Koh  Bachah, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the  castles  and  cultivated  lands  called  Muham* 
mad  R&khi,  and,  beyond  them,  a  sterile  sandy  tract  gradually  ascending  to  a  celebrated 
hiU  and  gidrai,  named  Khw&jah  Raig  Rawioi,  and  thence  to  the  superior  hill  range 
before  mentioned;  east  of  Koh  Bachah,  the  level  plain  extends  for  about  a  mile, 
until  the  same  character  of  abrupt  termination  sinks  it  into  the  low  lands  of  Jtilghar, 
where  we  find  numerous  castles,  much  cultivated  land,  and,  as  the  name  Jfilghar 
implies,  a  large  extent  of  ekamtm  or  *  pasture.'  The  lands  of  JfUghar,  to  the  east, 
from  the  boundary  of  the  da$kt  of  Beghr&m ;  to  the  south,  its  boundary  may  be  con- 
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sidered  the  stream  called  the  riTer  of  Eoh  Dam&n,  which,  after  flowing  along  the 
eastern  portion  of  Koh  Dam&n,  and  receiving  what  may  be  spared  after  the  irrigation 
of  the  lands  from  the  streams  of  Shakr  Darrah,  Beydak,  Tugah,  IstaUf,  etc.,  falls  into 
the  joint  river  of  Ghorband  and  Panjshir  at  a  point  below  Jtilghar.    Beyond  the 
river  of  Koh  Damfai,  a  barren  sandy  soil  ascends  to  the  skirts  to  the  Si&h  Eoh  and 
Eoh  Sofl.    Among  the  topographical  features  of  the  doiht  of  Beghr&m  may  be  noted 
three  small  black  hills  or  eminences,  detached  from  each  other,  which  in  a  line,  and 
contignons  to  each  other,  arise  frt>m  the  surface  of  the  soil  a  little  north  of  the  river  of 
Eoh  Dam&n.     To  the  west  of  Beghr&m  are  the  level  lands  of  Mahigir ;  at  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  plain  is  the  small  village  of  Eillah  Bnland,  where  reside  about  seven 
Hind(i  traders,  some  of  them  men  of  large  capital;  and  at  the  south-west  angle  are 
three  castles  called  Eillah  Tezb&shi,  distant  from  Eillah  Buland  about  four  miles.  From 
Eillah  Baland  to  Jtilghar  a  distance  occurs  of  four-and-a-half  to  five  miles ;  frt>m  Jdlghar 
to  the  skirts  of  the  Sl&h  Eoh,  about  six  miles ;  from  the  termination  of  Eoh  Si6h  to  Eil- 
lah Tezb&shi,  may  be  also  about  six  miles ;  and  frt>m  Eillah  Yezhftshl  to  Eillah  Buland, 
about  four  miles,  as  just  noted.  The  whole  of  the  intermediate  space  between  these  points — 
and  even  beyond  them  to  the  south-east  and  south-west — is  covered  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  lumps  of  dross  iron,  etc. ;  and  here  are  found  the  coins,  seals,  rings,  etc., 
which  so  much  excite  our  curiosity.     Notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  of  such 
reliques  discovered  on  this  extent  of  plain,  we  have  hardly  any  other  evidence  that  a 
city  once  stood  on  it — ^so  complete  and  universal  has  been  the  destru'ition  of  its  build- 
ings.   But  in  many  places,  we  may  discover,  on  digging  about  the  depth  of  a  yard, 
lines  of  cement,  which  seem  to  denote  the  outlines  of  structures,  and  their  apart- 
ments :  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  where  it  abruptly  sinks  into  the  low  lands  of  BaltA 
Ehel,  from  Eillah  Buland  to  E&r&hlchi,  is  a  line  of  artificial  mounds ;  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  eminence  called  Abdullah  B(iij  are  also  some  extraordinary  mounds,  as 
before  noted ;  and,  contiguous  to  the  south,  is  a  large  square  described  by  alike  sur- 
prising mounds  -,  on  one  side  of  this  square,  last  year,  a  portion  sank  or  subsided, 
disclosing  that  these  mounds  were  formed  or  constructed  of  huge  unbumt  bricks, 
two  spans  square  and  one  span  in  thickness.    This  circumstance  also  enabled  me  to 
ascertain  that  the  original  breadth  of  these  stupendous  walls — for  such  we  must  con- 
clude them  to  have  been — could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty  feet ;  probably  much 
more.     Among  the  mounds  near  Eillah  Buland  is  a  large  tumulus,  probably  a 
sepulchre,  which  appears  to  have  been  coated  with  thin  squares  of  white  marble ;  and 
near  it,  in  a  hollow  formed  in  the  soil,  is  a  large  square  stone,  which  the  Muham- 
madans  call  Sang-Bustam,  (or  the  stone  of  Bustam),  and  which  the  Hindis,  without 
knowing  why,  reverence,  so  far  as  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  it,  light  lamps,  and  daub 
it  with  nnduTj  or  *  red  lead.'  .  .  .  The  traditions  of  the  country  assert  the  city  of 
Beghr&m  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  some  natural  catastrophe ;  and  while  we  vouch 
not  for  the  fact,  the  entire  demolition  of  the  place,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  outlines 
of  buildings  discoverable  beneath  the  surface,  seem  not  to  discountenance  the  tradition. 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  this  city,  like  many  others,  may  owe  its  destruc- 
tion to  the  implacable  rage  of  the  barbarous  and  ruthless  Genghiz,  who,  like  Attila, 
described  himself  as  the  Ghazb-i  Ehud&,  or  *  Scourge  of  God.'  That  it  existed  for  some 
time  after  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  these  countries  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
coins  of  the  Ehalifr  found  on  its  site.    That  it  ceased  to  exist  at  the  period  of  Timor's 
expedition  into  India,  we  have  negative  proof  fiimished  by  his  historian,  Sharif-ud- 
din,  who  informs  us  that  Tim(ir,  in  his  progress  frt>m  Anderab  to  E&bul,  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  B&r&n  (the  modem  B&y&n,  certainly) ;  and  that  while  there,  he  directed 
a  canal  to  be  cut,  which  was  called  Mahigir,  by  which  means  the  country,  before 
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deBolate  and  TmproductLTe,  became  fertile  and  fiill  of  gardens.  The  lands  thus  re- 
stored to  coltiyation,  the  conqueror  apportioned  among  sundry  of  his  followers.  The 
canal  of  Mahigir  exists  at  this  day,  with  the  same  name  it  reoelTed  in  the  time  of 
Tim6r.  A  considerable  Tillage,  about  one  mile  west  of  Beghr&m,  has  a  similar 
appellation.  This  canal,  derived  from  the  riTer  of  Ghorband,  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  hills  into  the  level  country,  irrigates  the  hinds  of  B&y&n  and  Mahigir, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  Had  the  city  of  B^hrion  then  existed,  these 
lands  immediately  to  the  west  of  it  would  not  have  been  waste  and  neglected,  neither 
would  Tim(!tr  have  found  it  necessary  to  cut  his  canal,  as  the  dty  when  existing  must 
have  been  supplied  with  water  from  the  same  source— that  is,  from  the  river  of 
Ghorband ;  and  from  the  same  point — ^that  is,  at  its  exit  from  the  hiUs  into  the  level 
country ;  and  the  canals  supplying  the  city  must  have  been  directed  through  these 
very  lands  of  B&y&n  and  Mahigir,  which  Tim(ir  found  waste  and  desolate.  The 
courses  of  the  ancient  canals  of  Beghr&m  are  now  very  evident,  from  the  parallel 
lines  of  embankments  still  to  be  traced.  The  site  of  Beghrfiun  has,  to  the  north,  the 
river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ghorband  and  Panjshir  streams ;  and  to  the 
south,  the  river  of  Eoh  Damfin ;  but  neither  of  these  rivers  are  applicable  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  circumjacent  soil,  the  former  flowing  in  low  lands,  perhaps  one 
himdred  and  fifby  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  the  latter  scantily  furnished 
with  water  flowing  in  a  sunken  bed.  It  may  be  further  noted,  with  reference  to 
Tim6i^s  colonization  of  Mahigir,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Khw&jah 
Keddri,  while  forgetful  as  to  whom  their  forefathers  owed  their  settlement  in  this 
country,  acknowledge  their  Turki  descent,  and  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eohist&n,  speak  the  Turki  language.  We  might  expect  to  detect  a  notice  of 
Beghr&m  in  the  Arabian  records  of  the  early  Ehalifs,  in  the  histories  of  the  Ghaznavi 
emperors,  and  in  those  of  Genghis  Ehim. 

That  Beghr&m  was  once  a  capital  city,  is  evidenced  by  its  Tope,  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  departed  royalty ;  while  a  second,  situated  in  Tope  Darah,  about  nine 
miles  west,  may  probably  be  referred  to  it,  as  may  perhaps  a  third  found  at  'Alisahi, 
at  the  gorge  of  the  valley  of  Nijrow,  distant  about  twelve  miles  east.  The  appella* 
tion  Beghr&m  must  also  be  considered  indicative  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  city  it 
characterizes;  undoubtedly  signifying  the  chief  city  or  metropolis.  About  three 
miles  east  of  E&bul,  we  have  a  village  and  extensive  pssture  retaining  this  name, 
which  indicates  the  site  of  the  capital  in  which  Eadphises  and  his  lineage  ruled,  and 
whose  topes  we  behold  on  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  N^ear  Jal&l&b&d,  a  spot 
called  Bcghr&m,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  present  town,  denotes  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nysa ;  or,  if  the  position  of  that  city  admit  of  controversy,  of  Nagara, 
its  successor  in  rank  and  consequence.  Near  Pesh&war  we  have  a  spot  called 
Bcghr&m,  pointing  out  the  site  of  the  original  city ;  and  that  this  epithet  of  eminence 
and  distinction  was  continued,  up  to  a  recent  date,  to  the  city  of  Pesh&war,  we  leam 
from  B&ber  and  Ab6-'1-Fazl. 

We  have  indications  in  the  Eohist&n  of  E&bul  of  two  other  ancient  cities,  which 
were  undoubtedly  considerable  ones,  but  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  rivalled 
Beghr&m  in  extent  or  importance.  The  principal  of  these  is  found  in  Perwan,  about 
eight  miles  N.,  nineteen  W.,  of  Bcghr&m,  and  consequently  that  distance  nearer  to 
the  grand  range  of  Caucasus,  under  whose  inferior  hiUs  it  is  in  fact  situated.  The 
second  is  found  at  Eorahtass,  a  little  east  of  the  famed  hill;  and  Zl&rat  Ehwiijah, 
Baig  Bawan,  distant  from  Beghr&m  about  six  miles  N.,  forty-eight  E.  There  are 
also  many  other  spots  in  various  parts  of  the  Eohist&n  which  exhibit  sufficient  eri- 
dcnccs  of  their  ancient  population  and  importance  ;  but  these  must  be  considered  to 
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have  been  towns,  not  citiee.  In  the  Talley  of  Panjshir  we  have  more  oonndemble 
indications,  and  we  are  enabled  to  identify  three  yery  extensiTe  sites  of  ancient  cities ; 
but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  conntry,  and  the  limited  extent  of  its  resonrces, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  to  hare  flourished  at  the  same  epoch.  In  the  £oh  Dam6n  of 
K&bul,  or  the  country  interrening  between  that  city  and  the  Kohist&n,  we  discover 
two  very  important  sites,  which  unquestionably  refer  to  once  capital  cities ;  both  occur 
in  a  direct  line  from  B^hr&m  to  K&bul,  under  the  low  hill  ranges  which  bound  Koh 
Dam&n  to  the  east,  and  contiguously  also  east  to  the  river  of  Koh  Dam&n ;  the  first 
commences  about  eight  miles  from  Beghr&m,  and  is  known  by  tiie  name  of  Tartmng- 
Zar ;  the  second  is  about  the  same  distance  fiirther  on,  and  has  no  particular  name, 
but  is  east  of  the  seignorial  castles  of  Luchti  Khfin  and  the  village  of  Korinder ;  at 
this  site  we  find  a  tope,  an  indubitable  evidence  of  royalty ;  and  connected  with  it  is  a 
stupendous  artificial  mound  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  constructed  with  elaborate 
care :  the  base  appears  originally  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  magnificent  trench, 
supplied  by  the  stream  with  water.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  some  important  structure,  a 
palace  or  citadel.  At  this  day  the  summit  is  crowned  with  dilapidated  mud  walls  of 
modem  construction,  and  the  spot  is  known  by  the  name  of  Killah  E&jput.  In  the 
district  of  Ghorband,  west  of  the  great  hill  range,  which,  radiating  from  the  Hind6 
Kosh,  or  Caucasus,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Koh  Dam6n,  we  have  very  many 
important  vestiges  of  antiquity,  both  in  the  principal  valley  and  in  its  dependencies, 
particularly  in  one  of  them  named  Fend6kist&n ;  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
coins  are  found  there  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  there  are  some  interesting 
mounds ;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  this  spot,  we  refrain  from  speculating  upon  its 
character. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  ancient  sites  of  cities  in  Koh  Dam&n  and 
Kohistlm,  both  as  shewing  the  former  importance  and  illustrating  the  capabilities  of 
these  fine  countries,  and  as  exhibiting  the  fluctuations,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  seat  of 
royalty  in  them.  Beghr&m,  Perw&n,  Tartrung-Zar,  and  Killah  R&jput  have  no 
doubt  in  succession  been  the  abodes  of  sovereigns,  as  have  most  probably  Panjshir 
and  Koraht&s.  Our  minuteness  may  moreover  be  excused,  because  in  this  part  of 
the  country  we  expect  to  detect  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  or  Ad  calcem 
Caucasi.  It  may  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  sites  of  Beghrlmi  and  Perw&n, 
that  the  former  is  called  by  the  Hindis  of  the  country  '  Balar&m,*  and  is  asserted  by 
them  to  have  been  the  residence  of  K&ja  Bal ;  the  latter  they  call  Milw&n,  and  assert 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  B&ja  Milw&n.  Milw&n  may  be  a  Hind(i  appellation,  but 
it  has  been  also  assumed  by  Muhammadans 

It  had  been  my  intention  this  year  to  have  secured  every  coin  of  every  description 
that  should  be  picked  up  from  the  datht  of  Beghr&m,  and  this  purpose  would  probably 
have  been  efiected,  had  I  not  been  compelled  to  be  absent  at  Jal&l&b&d.  A  young 
man  was  however  despatched  thither,  with  recommendatory  letters  to  my  friends  in 
the  Kohist&n,  and  to  him  was  confided  the  collection  of  all  he  might  be  able  to 
procure.  On  my  eventually  reaching  K&bul,  the  young  man  joined  with  1320  coins, 
from  the  appearance  of  which  it  was  evident  he  had  selected,  and  not,  as  ordered, 
taken  all  that  were  offered.  It  also  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distracted 
political  state  of  the  Kohist&n  in  the  spring,  the  Afgh&n  pastoral  families  had  not  as 
usual  visited  the  plains  of  Beghr&m  at  an  early  season.  In  the  autumn,  moreover, 
from  apprehensions  of  a  rising  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Afgh&ns  sent  their 
fiocks  to  the  SafL  hills,  the  persons  tending  which  are  the  principal  finders  of  these 
coins.  Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  I  twice  repaired  to  Beghr&m,  and  at 
various  intervals  despatched  my  young  men,  and  the  total  result  of  our  collection  this 
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year  was  fiye  silTer  and  1900  copper  coixiB.  These  are,  of  coarse,  g^erally  of  tbe  same 
description  and  types  as  those  prerionsly  referred  to  (p.  80)  .  .  .  My  stay  at  Jalftlk- 
b&d  was,  during  the  season  of  the  year,  nn£sTourable  for  the  collection  of  coins ;  yet, 
independently  of  those  extracted  from  topes,  were  procured  248  copper  coins,  among 
which  two  or  three  are  norel  ones,  to  be  noted  in  their  place. 

Subsequent  to  my  arriyal  in  K&bul,  I  purchased  in  the  b&z&r  there,  six  gold,  176 
silrer,  and  142  copper  coins:  some  of  these  are  important  ones.  I  had  also  the 
fortune  to  secure  a  large  parcel  of  silyer  Bactrians,  a  deposit  discoyered  in  the 
Haz6rehj&t :  among  these  are  coins  of  a  type  likely  to  excite  some  interest.  .  .  . 

The  coins  of  Eucratides  I.,  so  numerously  found  at  Beghr&m,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
coyered at  Jal&l&b&d  any  more  than  those  of  ApoUodotus  and  Menander,  considering 
always  a  single  specimen  no  eyidence  that  coins  of  that  species  were  once  current 
there,  but  rather  that  they  were  not.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  two  coins  of  Demetrius,  the  only  ones,  we  beUeye, 
hitherto  discoyered,^  haye  been  elicited  at  Bukh&r&.  Among  the  coins  obtained  by 
M.  Honigberger  at  Bukh6r&,  and  which  he  thought  worthy  of  enumeration,  probably 
as  being  both  Greek  and  silyer  ones,  are  transcribed  in  his  memorandum, 

1  Vasileos  Antiochu. 

1  Vasileos  Dimitriu. 

1  Vasileos  Megalu  Hiokraksu. 

3  Vasileos  Euthidimu. 

6  Eucratides. 

I  haye  mentioned  the  discoyery  of  a  parcel  of  Bactrian  drachmas  and  hemi- 
drachmas  in  the  Haz&rahj&t,  which  we  purchased  from  a  Hind6  at  Charrak&r,  who 
some  three  years  since  receiyed  them  from  a  Haz&rah.  I  haye  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  spot,  or  under  what  circumstances  these  coins  were  found.  The  parcel, 
120  in  number,  comprised  seyen  quadrangular  silyer  coins  of  Apollodotus,  108  silyer 
coins  of  Menander,  and  fiye  silyer  coins  of  Antimachus.  The  day  preceding  that  on 
which  this  parcel  of  coins  came  into  my  possession,  I  receiyed  from  the  dashts  of 
Beghr&m,  a  silyer  coin  of  the  last-named  prince,  Antimachus.  The  beauty  of  the 
coins  of  Antimachus,  the  excellence  of  their  execution  and  designs,  with  the  purity  of 
the  Greek  characters  of  the  legend,  allow  us  not  to  place  this  prince  subsequent  to 
Eucratides,  whose  coins  in  these  particulars  they  surpass.  Among  5000  or  more 
copper  coins,  procured  from  the  dasht  of  Beghrdm,  we  haye  not  discoyered  one  of 
Antimachus ;  and  the  detection  of  a  single  silyer  coin  does  not  seem  to  afford  eyidence 
that  he  ruled  there,  when  the  absence  of  his  copper  coins  seemed  to  proye  that  he 
did  not. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  <  THIRD  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS 
DISCOVERED  AT  THE  SITE  CALLED  BEGHRAM,  IN  THE 
KOHISTAN   OF  KABUL.      By  C.  Masson.' 

Two  notices  on  the  site  of  Beghr&m,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  coins  found  at  it, 
haye  already  been  giyen.  The  collection  of  its  antique  tressures  haying  been  con- 
tinued for  three  successiye  seasons,  the  results  may  be  worthy  of  being  presented  in 
one  yiew,  both  for  exhibiting  the  exact  state  of  discoyery  up  to  this  time,  and  for 

1  There  is  a  beautiful  little  Demetrius  in  the  Ventura  collection ;  see  yol.  iy. — 
J.P. 
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proTiding  data  on  which  to  found  inferences  or  to  liazard  conjectures  on  the  curious 
and  intricate  subject  of  Bactrian  history  and  antiquities. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  memoir  to  conrey  a  full  account  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  these  and  other  points,  upon  which,  in  truth,  light  is  only  beginning  to 
dawn ;  but  simply  to  narrate  the  fruits  of  our  own  labors,  happy  if  they  proTe  useful 
to  those  who,  wiUi  superior  advantages,  and  when  sufficient  materials  are  collected, 
will,  no  doubt,  iayor  the  world  with  some  important  work.  We  have,  therefore, 
only  to  descant  upon  the  coins  found  at  Behgr&m,  and  such,  allied  or  connected  with 
them,  which  may  hare  been  procured  by  ourselres  in  AfghlLnist6n ;  and  refrain,  in 
the  same  spirit,  from  the  delineation  of  any  coins  not  actually  found  by  us ;  and  if 
such  are  alluded  to,  it  is  fit>m  necessity,  and  to  direct  attention  to  them. 

The  site  of  Beghr&m,  whateyer  its  original  name  may  have  been,  and  whoerer 
may  have  been  its  founder,  yields  eridenoe,  from  the  coins  found  at  it,  of  its  existence 
as  a  city,  which  must,  at  least,  have  flourished  from  the  epoch  of  Euthydemus,  the 
king  of  Bactria,  to  that  of  the  Muhammadan  Khali6— or  for  a  period  of  nine 
hundred  years.  We  have  speculated  on  the  probability  of  its  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  or  Ad  calcem  Caucasi,  and  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion,  riz.,  that  the  honor  of  being  considered  such,  must  be  assigned 
to  it,  or  to  Nll&b  of  Ohorband.  The  detection  of  a  coin  of  one  of  the  Antiochi  may 
proTe  that  it  flourished  prior  to  the  age  of  Euthydemus,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  have 
done ;  and  certain  Hindfi  Br&hmanical  coins  ^  described  as  Class  Brfrhmanical,  may, 
perhaps,  yerify  that  it  existed  subsequently  to  the  Muhammadan  Khali&,  or  to  the 
duration  of  their  sway  in  Afgh&nist&n, — at  all  eyents,  it  would  appear  to  haye  been 
destroyed,  in  whateyer  manner,  before  the  era  when  coins  with  Persian  legends 
became  current  in  these  regions ;  as  our  aggregate  collection  of  nearly  seyen  thousand 
coins  from,  its  site  has  not  been  contaminated  with  a  single  Persian  coin,  unless  fig.  9 
of  the  just  noted  Hindii  series  have  a  Persian  legend,  which  may  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  city's  extinction  was  about  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  language, 
which  may  haye  been  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  the  Muhammadan  sovereignty 
of  Ghazni.  The  coins  of  its  princes  have  Persian  legends,  to  prove  which,  we  have 
inserted  a  silver  coin  of  the  celebrated  Sult4n  Mahmtid :  none  of  his  coins  or  of  his 
father,  Sabaktagin,  have  been  found  at  Beghr&m,  where  those  of  the  KhalS&  so 
numerously  occur. 

Although  Beghr&m,  inferring  from  the  presence  of  topes  or  sepulchral  monuments 
on  its  site  and  in  its  vicinity,  may  be  supposed  at  some  period  to  have  been  a  capital, 
which  its  name  testifies,  it  will  generally  have  been  only  a  provincial  capital;  and 
this  is  worthy  of  note,  because  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  that  many  of  the 
former  rulers  in  these  countries,  particularly  the  Greek-Bactrian  princes,  had  distinct 
provincial  coinages.  Certain  coins  of  Apollodotus,  Antilakides,  Ermaios,  and  Eucza- 
tides  seem  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

It  is  presumed  that  coins  constantly  found,  and  in  number,  on  any  known  spot, 
afford  proo&  of  their  having  once  been  current  there,  and  that  the  princes  whom  they 
commemorate,  whether  as  paramount  or  tributary  sovereigns,  held  also  authority  at 
that  spot.  The  numbers  in  which  coins  may  be  found,  may,  perhaps,  furnish  a 
criterion  upon  which  we  may  calculate, — first,  generally,  the  duration  of  the  dynasties 
denoted  by  the  various  types  of  coins ;  and  next,  particularly,  that  of  the  reign  of 
each  individual  prince.    A  collection  of  one  year  would  not  furnish  this  criterion ;  a 


^  Of  the  R&jput,  or  'bull  and  horseman'  group.^J.P. 
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collection  of  many  yean  might,— a  statement  is  therefore  annexed  of  the  nnmbers 
in  which  the  soYeral  descriptionB  of  coins  found  at  Bcghr&m  have,  during  three  yean, 
been  obtained ;— and  if  it  be  seen  that  they  are  found  annually  in  due  numerical  pro- 
portion, it  may  be  of  service  in  our  speculations,  assisted  by  the  coins  themsdves. 
Indeed,  of  the  recorded  kings  of  Bactria,  the  coins  are  found  in  just  the  numbers  we 
might  expect,  and  confirm  what  we  know  as  to  the  length  of  their  reigns ;  and  in 
some  other  instances  of  unrecorded  princes,  their  coins  and  the  frequency  or  rarity  of 
their  occurrence  corroborate  the  conjectures  as  to  the  extent  of  their  reigns,  which 
other  accidental  discoveriea  seem  to  authorise. 

The  coins  of  Beghr&m  fortunately  admit  of  ready  classification,  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  fiye  grand  classes — I.  Greek-Bactrian ;  II.  Indo-Scythic  or  Mithraic; 
III.  Ancient  Persian,  whether  Parthian  or  Sassanian ;  IV.  Hind(i  or  Br&hmanical ; 
v.  Eufic  or  Muhammadan.  The  last  class  may  chronologically  be  entitled  to  stand 
before  its  predecessor,  the  Br&hmanical  one. 

BNUMXEATION  OF  0OIN8  OOLLBCTED  FROM  BBOHbXm  DUBZMO  THB  TSABS   1833, 

1834,  Ain>  1835. 

Oreek  Syro-Baetrian.  1833.   1834.   1835. 

Antiochus    1 

Ueeordtd  Oreek  Baetrian, 

Euthydemus    12  8 

Apollodotns 19        31  23 

Menander    39        56  58 

Eucratides  70        92  107 

Unrecorded  Oruk  Baetrian. 

Pantaleon    2  2  3 

Agathocles  10  19  14 

Lysius 6  5  3 

Antilakides 8  16  13 

Ermaios  the  Elder 34  31  27 

Ermaios  the  Younger  (?)    10  5  13 

Ermaios  1 

Dika(?)  6  14  13 

lion  and  Elephant  coins    20  23  24 

Ghaitya  Symbol  coins     11 

Unadpherros   19  16  20 

BAEIAfVO  BACIAEllJN  CUJTHP  MEFAO    171  267  257 

Analogous  coins,  fig.  104  to  fig.  106 1  l 

Ditto        fig.  107  to  fig.  110 8  24  20 

Ditto        fig.  Ill  1  1 

Ermaios  of  Nysa,  and  his  family  136  179  278 

Archelius 1 

Diomedes 1 

Ipalirisus     Ill 

AntimachuB 1  1 

Adeljphortos.  (Spalyrfus,  J.P.)  1  1 

Azilisos    1 

A20B»  


'  It  is  a  yery  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the  coins  of  Asoa,  which  were 
so  numerous  in  the  Ventura  colloctioB  firom  the  Panj&b,  should  have  been  met  with  at 
Beghriim.— J.P. 
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Indo'Seythie  or  Mithraic,  1833.     1834.     1835. 

Eadphises    37/           \    62 

Kanerkos 24 1    o        14 

KanerkifamUv   44V    ^'^   j   67 

Series  3.      oWrso,  fig^ure  seated  in  nadve  fashion   10  1   g  ^    f    19 

Series  4.      '  Couch-lounger,' one  foot  up    56  j  J  |   (175 

Series  5.      *Elephant^rider'    561   §  §,  \   73 

SerieB6.      Eeyerse,  bull  and  priest :  Okro 254  (  ^        ]492 

Series  7.      Very  rude — reyerse,  female  with  cornucopia    113N          ^'161 

Farthian  (?)  and  Sauanian, 

As  fig.  1  to  fi^.  6.1    \  Small,  head  and  fire-altar:  )  161  (  )  278 

As  fig.  44  to  fig.  51.  ]     and  large,  of  all  types.     \  \     n     I 

Eufio  and  Br&hmanical 122  (  )  171 

Beghr&m  has  not  yielded  one  coin  of  the  Arsacids,  or  one  coin  that  we  dare 
positively  to  affirm  to  be  Parthian.^  Coins  with  the  Sassanian  symbols  on  the 
reyerse,  or  the  distinguishing  fire-altar,  are  rery  numerous ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  are  coins  of  the  Sassanids  of  Persia,  and  whether  they  may  not  rather 
refer  to  distinct  princes,  that  we  beliere  Pendan  authentic  history  attests  to  have 
flourished  in  these  countries,  as  at  Zabulist&n,  etc. 


^  [  PI.  iii.,  ToL  ▼.,  'Jour.  As.  Sec.  Beng.' ;  < Ariana  Antiqua.'  xri,  18, 19,  20.] 
*  [  One  doubtfiil  one  is  noticed  at  p.  546,  'Jour.  As.  Soc  Beng.',  vol.  t.] 
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Xn.— NEW  VAEIETIES  OF  BACTEIAN  COINS, 
ENGEAVED  AS  PI.  XXVIII.,  FROM  MASSON'S 
DRAWINGS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 

(SEPTEMBER,  1836.) 

Instead  of  pursTiing  Masson's  recapitulation  of  all  the 
coins  hitherto  found  by  himself  at  Beghram,  we  have 
preferred  selecting  those  only  which  were  new  in  name 
or  type,  for  illustration ;  on  the  present  occasion  confining 
ourselves  to  those  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  class,  and  leaving  the  Mithraic,  of  which  our 
author  produces  some  highly  interesting  novelties,  for  a 
subsequent  plate. 

Fig.  1.  A  silyer  coin  of  Archelius,  siinilar  in  character  to  the 
coins  of  Menander  and  Apollodotus.^ 

Obtebse. — ^Bnst  of  king ;  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem ;  legend 

BASIAEfiS  (Suca)  lOY  NIKH^OPOT  APXEAIOT.   [APXEBIOT.] 

Betebse.— Jupiter  Tonans,  seated,  holding  sceptre  in  left  hand. 
Compound  monogram:  legend  in  the  Bactro-Pehlyf  character.  The 
name  is  faint  in  the  drawing,  but  is  read  with  confidence  by  Masson 
from  the  coin  itself.  It  may  be  read  Jllakiyo  (or  jo) ;  but  if  the 
second  and  third  letters  can  be  made  kaliy  the  word  will  represent 
very  tolerably  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  name,  AlLaliyo.  The 
equivalent  for  "Huen^pov  is  an  old  acquaintance,  Ajalado;  but  the 
middle  letter  is  altered  in  form.  The  remaining  epithet  »n|i^>  which 
I  hare  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  Greek  by  Succuov,  is,  in  fiu^t, 
foimd  standing  for  this  title,  'the  just,'  [Dhamikasa]  in  a  coin  of 

^  Col.  Stacy  writes,  while  we  are  correcting  this  proof,  that  he  has  just  added 
another  name  to  this  croup,  BA2IAEA2  NIKAT0P02  AMTNT.  ...  but  of  this  we 
are  promised  casts  in  a  day  or  two :  it  is  too  late  for  the  present  plate. 


J 


.  I  > 


p 
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*.'    -»  •   til  I.' 
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the  Ventura  collection,  figured  as  No.  9,  of  pi.  xxi.  [xv.]  vol.  iy.  A 
more  perfect  and  legible  specimen  will  be  noticed  below  in  Masson's 
series  (fig.  6),  in  which  thes  econd  syllabic  letter,  mi,  decides  the 
identity ;  but  the  initial  is  more  like  n ;  and  the  penultimate  is  9  a, 
instead  of  "h  ^ ;  but  as  the  Towel  a,  according  to  our  former  observa- 
tion,  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  should  probably  be 
read  ^  d,  and  we  shoidd  thus  have  additional  evidence  of  "h  being  the 
same  letter  affected  with  some  vowel-mark. 

Masson  remarks  on  this  coin :  '  This  silver  drachma 
is  an  unique  specimen  found  at  Beghrdm  in  1835.  It 
is  evident  that  king  Archelius  must  stand  high  in  the 
list,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  his  empire :  if  it 
be  extended  to  Beghram,  why  do  we  not  meet  with  his 
copper  coins  ? ' 

The  same  epithet,  as  Masson  points  out,  may  be 
observed  on  one  of  the  Azos  group  of  coins  having  the 
*  horseman'  obverse  (fig.  22)  of  pi.  xvii.  In  our  coin  the 
legend  was  indistinct  at  the  top,  but  in  his  drawing  it  is 
clearly  'pa!)  T^n^^^'nliu;^  T^xkj  lpai\u- 

In  this  the  thirteenth  letter  should  probably  be  >, 
unless  by  some  rule  of  orthography  the  epithet  *  just'  is 
combined  by  a  permutation  of  its  final,  and  duplicated 
with  the  commencing  consonant  of  the  following  word, 
which  may  be  recognised  without  difficulty  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  fuyoTiovj  ^  the  great.'  We  are  indebted  to 
Masson  for  the  restoration  of  the  inscription,  which  we 
have  introduced  in  this  place,  because  no  other  oppor- 
tunity may  occur  of  noticing  this  Azos  coin. 

Fig.  2.  A  silver  drachma  of  Antilakides,  discovered  hy  Masson  in 
1835. 

Obv. — ^Head  of  the  monarch,  with  the  peculiar  hat  or  helmet  com- 
mon on  coins  of  Encratides,  Philoxenns,  Menander,  etc.,  bnt  rather 
flatter :  mustachios  on  the  upper  lip  (?) ;  legend — as  in  the  copper 
coins  of  the  same  prince — basiaeas  nikh^opot  antiaakiaot. 

23 
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Bey. — Jnpiter  seated,  holding  a  small '  Victory'  in  his  right  hand : 
in  his  left  a  sceptre  or  trident :  monogram  compoimded  of  the  Greek 
letters  P  and  K:  native  legend — • . . .  ^-H^'♦^•  9-  •  •  •Tl'n.Xu — asonthe 
copper  coins. 

Dr.  Swiney  possesses  in  fhe  collection  lately  purchased 
by  him  from  £ar4mat  'All  a  duplicate  of  this  coin,  which 
shews  the  completed  Fehlvf  legend  to  agree  with  that 
given  in  my  former  notice.  The  device  on  the  reverse 
of  the  square  copper  pieces  of  this  prince — two  beehives 
and  palm  branches,  denoting,  as  Masson  conjectures, 
Plenty  and  Peace — ^has  been  met  with  on  a  similar  coin 
of  Eucratides ;  in  whose  near  association,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  the  unknown  Antilakides  should  be  classed. 

Fig.  3.  An  unique  coin  of  Diomedes,  found  bj  Masson  in  1834, 
and  described  by  him  in  vol.  y.,  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  p.  24.  In  the 
memoir  now  before  us  he  applies  our  system  to  the  reading  of  the 
native  name,  which  he  makes  out  "pHuiA?  qfamido,  and  argues  thence 
that  the  Sanskrit  equiyalent  for  Diomed  may  be  Aja-medha,  a  prince 
of  the  lunar  race,  who  reigned  at  Eanyd-kubja.  '  This  remark/  he 
writes,  '  is  elicited  from  an  observation  in  Mill's  historical  note  on  the 
AllaMbdd  pillar  ('  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  July,  1834),  that  the  Chronicles 
of  Marwar  represent  Nayana  Pal  as  having  conquered  Kanauj  in  the 
year  470  a.d.  from  king  Aji-pala,  a  descendant  of  Aja-medha.  We 
here  find  a  dynasty  bearing  the  common  name  of  Aja  (identical  with 
the  Greek  Ajbos),  and  suspected  by  Tod  to  have  been  of  Scythic  origin.' 

We  may  remark,  however,  in  opposition  to  this  in- 
genious conjecture,  that  fhe  Sanskrit  name  Aja  is  but  a 
corruption  of  Ajaya,  ^the  unconquered,'  and  therefore 
might  more  appropriately  represent  the  Greek  ayix7]ro^ 
than  Azos,  which  latter  I  have,  indeed,  elsewhere  con- 
jectured might  be  found  in  the  Yavana-aso  of  Hindu 
tradition.^  Moreover,  the  first  letter  of  the  present  legend 

^  In  the  KwhTnlT  list  of  the  *  R&ja-taranginl,*  tbere  b  a  prince  named  Jsm  (tran- 
scribed Jj  in  the  Peraian  of  the  *  Ayin-i  Akbari '),  whoae  date  by  Wilaon  is  100  b.c., 
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may  probably  be  1,  which  would  give  the  reading  "p^oia^i 
daya-mido^  in  exact  accordance,  as  to  pronunciation,  with 
the  Greek. 

Fig.  4  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  M.  Court,  who  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  finding  a  new  type  of  this  curious  copper  coin,  the  reverse  of 
which  usually  presents  the  figure  of  a  naked  horse.  (See  '  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  343). 

The  present  reverse  exhibits  the  prince  holding  an  olive-branch  and 
spear,  implying  peace  or  war,  in  eith^  hand.  From  the  collation  of 
many  specimens  of  the  'horse'  variety,  and  one  small  one  like  the  above, 
Masson  makes  out  the  full  inscription  to  be  basiaeas  ba^iaets  ahait 
the  H  apparent  at  the  commencement  of  the  lower  line  being  the 
missing  %  of  the  word  basiaeys.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  more 
than  a  dozen  examples,  but  still  it  leaves  us  with  a  most  unpronounce- 
able appellation.  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  preservation  of  the  epithet 
AiKAiOT.  In  Masson's  small  coin  the  monogram  m  appears  to  be  the 
triple  blade  of  a  trident  reversed,  which  the  figure  is  holding. 

Fig.  5 — ^an  unique — is  also  extracted  from  Court's  collection.  It 
assimilates  with  the  numerous  class  of  Azos  coins  having  on  the 
obverse  a  horseman  with  extended  arm.  The  inscription  has  much  the 
appearance  of  Pchlvf,  but  this  may  proceed  from  the  indistinctness  of 
the  Greek  letters.  The  monogram  is  very  peculiar  and  curious,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  constant  occurrence  on  the  degenerate  gold  coins 
of  the  Kadphises  group. 

The  reverse  is  quite  in  the  Boman  taste.  Two  soldiers  seem  to  be 
crowning  their  succcssfril  chief,  who  rests  on  a  kind  of  club.  The 
name  in  the  legend  below  is,  happily,  most  distinct,  *P*T^\"Ha;  the 
fourth  letter  is  doubtM,  but  if  read  H\  the  combination  may  be  hesitat- 
ingly transcribed  Yatilaiiko. 

Of  fig.  6  three  examples  are  known ;  one  in  the  Ventura  collection 
was  depicted  in  pi.  [xv.]  It  was  copied  hastily,  and  I  have  now  reason 
to  think  I  must  have  omitted  a  letter,  having  then  engraved  the  name 
AAEA^OPOT.  The  two  new  drawings,  one  by  Court,  the  other  by  Masson, 
(both  agreeing  perfectiy)  from  which  the  present  engraving  has  been 
taken,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  correct  reading  being  siiaatpiot  [lllATPioa] 
AIKAIOT  AAEA^OT  TOT  BA2IAEA2,  '  SpalyriuB  the  just,  brotiier  of  the 
king.'    The  first  letter  may  possibly  be  an  E,  or  it  may  be  superfluous, 

bnt  when  corrected  for  the  epoch  of  Asoka,  about  a.b.  180.  He,  too,  may  be  one  of 
oar  Azos  family ; — bnt  if  we  ^o  by  resemblance  of  name  only,  we  shall  oe  liable  to 
lay  hands  on  the  great  Asoka  himself  as  the  founder  of  the  line  ! 
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and  the  name  be  read  Palyrisy  but  the  t  on  the  right  hand  of  the  coin 
is  too  distinct  to  permit  Masson's  reading  of  the  name,  aaea^optot,  or 
my  former  reading,  ba2ia£X12  nikatopos  aa£A«optot.  It  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  the  prerogative  of  coining  should  thus  have 
been  delegated  to  a  brother,  and  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  further 
means  of  ascertaining  who  this  indulgent  sovereign  may  have  been, 
i^irther  than  he  probably  belonged  to  the  numerous  dynasty  of  Azos 
and  the  '  great  Idng.' 

On  the  reverse,  we  have  either  Hercules  with  his  club,  or  more 
probably,  from  the  attitude,  a  musician  playing  on  a  kind  of  guitar. 
The  Pehlvf  is  very  distinct  on  three  sides ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
Greek  on  their  parallels,  the  word  for  'king'  is  wanting.  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  found  in  the  lower  compartment.  The  remainder, 
borrowing  two  first  letters  from  Masson,  reads  TPv/T^H'KTTa;^  T^^h^ll 
(H9).  All  that  can  be  certainly  extracted  hence  is  that  *p!Vl;t»  as  before 
noticed,  is  equivalent  to  aikaiot.  The  name  is  unintelHgiole,  and  the 
word  for  brother,  idafatmo,  approaches  to  no  fraternal  etymon  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  unless  the  first  letter  be  ^  J,  with  a  vowel- 
mark,  which  would  express  something  like  the  Greek  itself,  delpharmo ! 
[Spalhdra  Putr&sa  Dhamidsa  Spalagadamasa.] 

Fig.  7.  Here  again  our  autbor's  labours  of  1835  have  ^labled  him 
to  clear  up  one  of  our  doubtful  names  (pi.  xv.,  fig.  9,)  and  to  correct  his 
own  reading  of  last  year,  (see  'J.A.S.B.',  vol.  v.,  p.  25)  where  he  supposed 
it  to  be  iiAAHPKOT.  From  the  native  legend  I  had  supposed  the  word 
might  be  read  vliditou.  The  real  name  and  title  is  now  made  out  frt>m 
six  very  distinct  samples  sent  to  Masson  fr^m  Munderaur  of  Lughman 
which  were  in  excellent  preservation,  having  still  upon  them  the  lime 
cement  which  had  been  used  in  depositing  them  in  some  tomb.  It  runs 
thus ;  BACiACUJN  baciaeUJl  MfFAADT  iiiAAiPiCaT,  a  name  which  be- 
trays a  kind  of  patronymic  affinity  to  the  last  mentioned  Spalyrius  \ 
while  in  the  style  of  coin  there  is  also  a  remarkable  similarity.  The 
divinity  on  the  reverse  is,  however,  a  Jupiter  in  his  celestial  chair. 
The  native  legend  is  easily  brought  to  agree  with  the  Greek,  through 
the  &cile  mutation  of  letters  of  acknowledged  similarity ;  thus  the  li  u 
must  be  a  h  /? ;  and  the  *^  di  must  be  ^  n :  and  thus  the  context  will 
become  'Pu^'^Hh  ^P'hlXu  TFUllu  malakdo  malakko  palirijo,  the  epithet 
fuyaXov  seeming  to  be  omitted  [Maharajasa  Mdhatakasa  Spalirisasa.] 

Figs.  8  and  9.  These  two  coins,  made  known  in  Masson's  first 
memoir,  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  engraving  fr^m  specimens 
in  Swiney's  purchased  cabinet.  The  Pantaleon  of  fig.  8  is  quite  legible, 
and  the  curious  and  unknown  letters  of  the  reverse  are  distinct,  and 
perfectly  accordant  with   Masson' s    original    drawing.      The    word 
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AFAeoKAEOTS  however,  ifl  only  partially  visible  on  fig.  9,  and  is  com- 
pleted on  his  authority.  In  other  respects  the  two  coins  are  identical, 
haying  a  dog  or  panther  on  the  obverse,  and  a  clothed  female  on  the 
reverse,  with  a  flower  in  the  right  hand.  The  similarity  of  the  native 
character  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Indian  lats  has  been  before  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Swastika  and  Chaitya  symbols 
on  coins  of  this  group  (see  pi.  [xx]  ). 

Fig.  10  is  introduced  from  Masson's  plates  as  a  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  Hercules-reverse  type  than  any  in  my  former  plate  [xviii.], 
as  regards  at  l^ast  the  Greek  legend,  which  is  here  evidently  baiacos 
TTHPDS  2V  sPMAiav.  This  Ermseus  differs  from  his  namesake  in  the 
reverse,  and  in  the  great  corruption  of  the  Greek ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  piece  may  have  been  contemporaneously  struck  at  a  provincial 
mint ;  and  in  such  case,  if  cities  may  be  recognised — as  among  the 
Greek  coins — ^by  their  tutelary  deities^  we  shall  find  a  clue  to  the 
appearance  of  Emueus'  name  on  the  following  coin,  fig.  11,  which 
bears  the  reverse  of  the  naked  horse.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  allowable 
to  assign  this  horse  as  the  armorial  symbol  of  Bucephalia,  while  the 
Hercules  might  be  attributed  to  some  town  conspicuous  for  bis  wwship : 
the  'Victory'  to  Nicea;  and  Jupiter  to  one  of  the  Alexandrias  (being 
the  general  reverse  of  the  Alexandrine  coins.) 

The  native  legend  on  fig.  11  is  the  genuine  Feblvf  one  (^Ermseus; 
but  that  on  fig.  10  is  of  the  modified  character  so  puzzling  to  the  decy- 
pherer.  It  passes  unaltered  through  a  succession  of  princes,  and  may 
perhaps  therefore  embrace  only  their  titles. 

Fig.  12.  It  was  from  dubious  authority  that  I  added  the  name  of 
KAA^iSHS  to  this  group.  Masson's  researches  have  now  giv«i  authentic 
evidence  that  I  did  so  justly.  He  has,  this  year.  Mien  upon  two  coins 
in  which  the  name  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  title  of  basiaeas  is  here  for  the  first  time  omitted,  and  the  foreign 
expression  XOPANOT  introduced.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  pre- 
cisely the  transition  that  is  traced  in  the  Indo-Scythic  or  Mithraic 
series  of  Kanerkos;  and  thus  we  have  pretty  strong  grounds  for 
inferring  that  the  change  was  simultaneously  effected  in  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  of  the  foreign  (or  domestic)  usurpeni  who 
supplanted  the  dynasty  of  Bactrian  descent. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  curious  circumstance  to  be  noted 
in  regard  to  fig.  12.  The  Greek  legend  is  KoSaVAD  kaa^izoy  XDParov. 
Now,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Neave,  of  the  Civil  Service,  has 
just  &tvored  me  with  a  few  old  coins  picked  up  in  the  Mofussil,  among 
which  is  one,  in  excellent  preservation  and  well  executed,  of  the 
KAAA^ES kind  described  in  my  former  paper  [pi.  xviii.]    The  name 
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on  this  com  (which  I  have  engraved  as  fig.  14),  is  yery  clearly 
KOZOAA  KAAA«  . . .  which  is  just  such  a  deviation  from  the  or^ography 
of  Masson's  coin,  kosoyao  kaa^izot,  as  a  provincial  dialect,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  native  names  in  a  foreign  alphabet,  would 
justify  and  explain.  The  name  on  two  of  the  coins  of  pi.  xviii.  may 
be  also  read  kozoaa. 

Among  several  coins  of  the  same  class  in  the  collections  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Swiney,  as  well  as  in  Masson's  plates,  other  variations  of  the 
spelling  occur,  KoaXTAO,  KOZOVAO,  etc.,  until  at  last  the  word  becomes 
utterly  illegible. 

In  a  private  letter  from  M.  Jacquet,  of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society, 
that  gentleman  expresses  his  conviction,  after  seeing  Br.  Martin 
Honigberger's  coin,  that  the  name  we  have  called  kaa^uhs  should 
be  written  mokaa«I2h:i,  which  he  supposes  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 
Mahatrishi;  but  I  think  we  have  abundant  evidence  against  such  a 
conclusion,  since  we  can  now  produce  at  least  three  individuals  of  the 
fiunily  name  of  Kadphises.     Thus — 

Fig.  13,  copied  from  a  drawing  in  Court's  memoir,  has  the  legend 
ZAeoT  KAAA*E2(ov)  XOPANOT;  while,  on  the  gold  coins,  we  have  already 
adduced  numerous  instances  of  MO,  oohmo  or  OOKMO,  attached  to  the 
same.  We  shall  take  some  future  occasion  to  place  all  these  varieties 
under  review  together;  meantime  the  French  ships ^  of  the  season  will, 
it  is  hoped,  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  disquisitions  of  the  learned  of 
Paris  on  this  highly  interesting  question. 

Figs.  15,  16.  Small  coins  found  by  Masson  in  1835,  at  Beghrim. 
The  execution  is  neat,  and  evidently  Bactrian,  but  the  names  are  de- 
faced. The  coduceus  of  fig.  15  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  coins  of 
Menander,  and  particularly  on  those  of  Mayos. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Masson's  labours  during 
the  past  year  have  been  productive  of  no  other  novel 
results  than  those  above-mentioned.  He  has  brought  to 
Ught  many  new  types  of  the  Mithraic  series,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  a  future  plate ;  besides  a  very  numerous 
series  of  what  he  has  correctly  designated  Indo-Sassanian 
coins,  to  which,  hitherto,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention. 
To  make  their  study  useful  would  involve  the  necessity 

1  [  These  were  the  days  when  India  was  dependent  on  sailing  vessels  for  news  as 
well  as  mei-chandise.  The  ninety  days*  passage  at  a  given  peri(m  of  the  year  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  fortnightly  communication  seldom  exceeding  forty  days.] 
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of  reyiewing  carefully  the  well-known  Sassanian  coins  of 
Persia  proper;  a  task,  unfortunately,  rendered  almost 
hopeless  by  the  great  indistinctness  and  perplexity  of 
the  Sassanian  alphabet  I  must  not,  howeyer,  on  this 
account  keep  back  the  new  and  curious  coins  with 
Nagari  characters  of  which  the  Beghram  collection 
boasts. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  once  more  offer  a  tribute  of 
admiration  for  the  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions 
of  the  collector  of  these  Bactrian  relics ;  and  express  a 
hope  that  his  extensive  collection,  now  consisting  of 
7000  coins,  may  be  deposited  in  our  national  museum 
by  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  it  is  presumed 
they  have  been  annually  consigned. 
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Xni.— NEW  VAKIETIES  OF  THE  MITHKAIC, 
OE  INDO-SCYTHIC  SEEIES  OF  COINS,  AND 
THEIR  IMITATIONS. 

From  the  variety  of  the  Mithraic  reverses  already 
made  known,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
series  was  nearly  exhausted.  Every  year,  however,  adds 
a  few  new  types  to  our  previous  list,  or  produces  finer 
samples  of  those  hitherto  considered  indistinct.  So 
multiplied,  indeed,  are  our  resources  at  the  present  time, 
that  we  can  afford  to  be  fastidious,  and  not  only  reject 
coind  of  the  baser  metals,  but  limit  the  admission  even  of 
golden  novelties  to  those  of  one  size,  weight,  and  value ! 

My  object  in  pi.  xxix.  is  to  develope  more  fully  the 
transition  from  the  Mithraic  or  Indo-Scythic  coinage  to 
the  Hindu  series,  for  which  my  numerous  friends  have 
furnished  even  more  unequivocal  links  than  those  en- 
graved in  my  former  plate,  xxvi.  (xxxviii.  of  vol.  iv).  I 
must  begin,  however,  with  a  few  novelties  of  the  true 
Mithra  type. 

Fig.  1  is  the  first  to  rivet  our  attention  and  curiosity.  It  is  an 
unique  of  Masson's  discovery.  The  obverse  has  the  usual  standing 
figure  of  the  Bdja  sacrificing,  with  the  legend  pao  nano  pao  kanhpki 
KOPANO.  The  reverse  has  an  armed  figure,  nearly  the  counterpart  of 
the  other,  but  without  any  altar,  and  with  the  usual  monogram :  the 
legend  being,  in  Masson's  drawing,  opaafno.    Not  having  the  coin 
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itself  before  me,  the  reading  I  venture  to  substitute  for  this  is,  of  course, 
liable  to  correction ;  but  the  strong  similitude  between  the  commence- 
ment of  this  legend  and  of  the  two  curious  ones  formerly  noticed, 
namely,  apaoxpo  and  APZkHePO,  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
one  before  us  should  be  read  apaafno  ;  the  word  afno  representing  the 
Sanskrit  ^|f^  agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  whom  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose to  be  substituted  for  Athra,  as  the  Sanskrit  ^pi  arka  has  been  for 
Mithra,  in  the  Indianized  designation,  okpo.  The  Pehlvf  affix  apa 
arda  (generally  written  apta  by  the  Greeks),  implying  'the  great,' 
has  an  evident  connection  with  ^H$  (i^tf(*y  &  common  Sanskrit  epithet 
of  the  same  signification,  '  excellent';  or  ^m^  drifa,  '  holy,  venerable' ; 
as  ^^4{i^  aryaman,  *  the  sun,'  ^|^^^  Arya/vartay  *  the  holy  land,' 
(India)  etc.  'Aria '  also  occurs,  in  combination,  in  Persian  names  be- 
ginning wiHi  consonants,  as  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Armenia, — ^a  deriva- 
tive from  Berzin,  the  planet  Jupiter  of  the  Mithraic  system.^ 

Further  search,  should  these  conjectures  be  well  grounded,  will 
probably  bring  to  light  coins  with  the  single  appellation  afno,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

Fig.  2  is  misplaced :  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Greek  legend  on 
the  obverse  ought  to  condemn  it  to  a  lower  grade  in  chronological 
order.  All  those  legends  which  have  the  family  name  of  kanhpki 
are  clear  and  better  formed  than  those  of  oohpki,  to  which  this  coin 
belongs.  The  latter,  too,  have  generally  the  bust  of  the  sovereign 
substituted  for  the  fiiU-length  sacrificer.  The  name  on  the  reverse  of 
fig.  2,  ♦APO,  is  new ;  nor  is  it  at  first  very  obvious  what  meaning  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey.  It  cannot  well  be  a  corruption  of  Aepo, 
because  the  standing  figure  faces  the  opposite  way,  holds  a  spear,  and 
wants  the  flames  on  his  shoulders.  Masson  observes,  on  this  coin : 
'  Here  is  another  peculiar  legend,  but  evidently  signifying  the  Sun  as 
source  of  light  and  majesty.  Pharos  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
Alexandrian  light-house,  and  Pharoah  is  the  well-known  scriptural 
title  of  the  old  Kings  of  Egypt.  The  bust  on  this  coin  affords  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  other  coins  of  the  family.'  It  is  certainly  pro- 
bable that  the  word  has  some  afilnity  to  the  Greek  ^009^  lumen,  dies, 
solis  ortus,  but  no  more  than  is  naturally  found  between  languages  of 
a  common  origin.  The  word  Fhraa,  or  something  like  it,  certainly 
existed  in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  as  the  personification  of  light 
or  heat,  analogous  to  Mithra,  the  sun.'  In  compounds  it  is  frequently 
found,  as  in  Phraates,  Phraortes,  Famaces,  and  Phradates ;  the  latter 

1  VaiUant,  *  An.  Imp.'  i.  183. 

'  Fhre,  in  Eg^tian,  ha£  precisely  the  eaine  meaning  as  mi/ir  in  Persian,  'king, 
prince.* 
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being  altogether  congenerous  with  Mithradates,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
translated  the  name,  Apollodotos.  From  the  same  root  are  descended 
the  modem  Persian  verb  (jSLs^Jt  '  to  inflame,'  whence  Jwit  ' illumi- 
nating,' so  often  employed  in  compounds.  Periiaps  the  uncouth  name 
of  XJnad-Pherrou,  on  a  numerous  class  of  the  deteriorated  Bactriaa 
coins,  may  spring  from  the  same  root. 

YaUlant,  howeyer,  gives  a  different,  and,  I  think,  a  less  satis&ctory 
etymology  of  the  above  class  of  names  in  his  history  of  the  Arsacidsd. 
'  Phriapates  seu  et  Phrapates,  idem  ac  Aphra  Pates,  seu  et  Papathis ; 
nam  apud  Persas  idem  Aphra  est,  ac  Pa  apud  Turcas  Scythasque, 
scilicet  elevatus,  supremus,  maximus,  qute  nominibus  propriis  ut  et 
wrt  prseponuntur.'  (' Arsac.  Imp.'  i.  2).  Now,  if  the  word  Aphra  be 
merely  an  intensitive  preposition,  like  the  Sanskrit  l^^  para^  the 
Persian  j^  har,  the  Greek  irapa,  and  the  Latin  pra  or  per;  the  word  to 
which  it  is  affixed  should  be  a  significant  adjectival  noun,  as  tf^niT 
pardkrama  *  the  very  heroic' ;  j^i^j\  ArdaskCr  (Artaxerxes)  *  the  great 
lion'  or  'very  vaUant,'  etc.  The  participial  nouns  Mithradates  {quoii 
*j1j^  'the  given  of  Mithra'),  and  Phradates  (djUj^l  'the  given  of 
Phr4'),  require  the  first  member  of  the  compound  to  be  a  noun. 

Fig.  3.  A  type  familiar  to  us,  in  copper ;  and  known  before  in  gold 
of  a  smaller  size.  It  was,  in  fjeict,  one  of  the  two  coins  first  extracted 
by  Ventura  from  the  Maniky&la  tope.  In  Maseon's  coin,  the  spelling 
accords  with  the  vernacular  pronunciation  MIIPO,  and  the  solar  glory 
is  irradiated  on  its  edge,  to  shew  more  plainly  its  reference. 

Figs.  4  and  5.  Two  more  gold  coins  of  Masson's  collection,  having 
the  legend  of  the  reverse  respectively  nano  pao  and  nana,  both  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  nanaia  by  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  allegorical 
image.  The  introduction  of  PAO  in  the  first  of  the  two  would  almost 
seem  a  mistake  of  the  engraver,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  pao  nano 
PAO  of  the  obverse.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  remarks  on 
the  word  itself,  except  to  draw  attention  to  an  extract  from  the  Arme- 
nian Chronicles  with  which  Mr.  Avdall  has  fiivored  us,  proving  that 
nanaia  and  the  Persian  Anahid  were  not  positively  identical,  each 
having  her  separate  temples  and  votaries,  even  in  Armenia.  '  Anahid 
was  the  tulelary  goddess  of  our  country,  and  was  known  equally  by  the 
names  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  in  our  mythological  works.  She  was 
always  considered  identical  with  the  planet  Venus,  though  possessing 
all  the  attributes  of  Diana.'  As  nanea^  on  Mr.  Avdall's  authority, 
means  '  maternal'  or  '  motherly,'  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  ascribe 
such  a  designation  to  the  moon,  the  chaste  Diana ;  neither  has  her 
effigy  on  our  coins  the  lunar  emblem,  so  distinctly  portrayed  on  the 
MAO  and  some  other  types.     Eather,  then,  let  her  be  constituted  the 
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Yenufi  of  the  group,  who  plays  aa  equally  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Mithraic  system.^ 

Eig.  6  is  a  gold  coin,  from  Court's  drawing,  of  the  Aepo  reverse. 
The  obverse  legend  is  pao  nano  pao  oohpki  kopano. 

Eig.  7  is  likewise  from  Court's  collection.  In  it  I  was  struck  by 
the  strong  resemblance  of  the  head-dress  to  that  of  the  Parthian  or  Sas- 
sanian  coins.  The  legend  is  wanting,  and  that  of  the  reverse  is  quite 
illegible,  though  the  monogram  and  device  are  in  a  perfect  state. 

Fig.  8  has  been  already  engraved  in  my  plate  of  the  Maniky&la  relics; 
but  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Mithraic  series,  it  could  not  be 
denied  admission  in  a  plate  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  I  wished, 
further,  to  place  it  in  juxta-position  with  the  sitting  figure  of  the 
APAOKPO  reverse,  because  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  parallel  Hindii 
lunar  coin  to  that  form  of  the  Hindu  solar  effigy,  okpo. 

Like  OKPO,  this  figure  has  four  arms,  and  is  therefore  Indian:  frir- 
ther,  it  is  a  male  divinity ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  identified  with  BlAO,  '  the 
moon,'  by  the  crescents  of  that  luminary  arising  frt)m  its  shoulders.  It 
must  therefore  be  the  Soma  or  Chandra  of  the  Hindd  Pantheon,  who  is 
represented  with  all  these  characters  in  Moor,  though  the  later  work  of 
Coleman  makes  him  to  be  a  two-handed  divinity. 

The  appellation  manaobafo,  which  so  puzzled  me  on  the  former 
occasion,  has  at  length,  I  think,  found  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
<^^t«  tndn^f  in  Persian,  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  moon;  and  ^fif 
hhaga,  in  Sanskrit,  means  'splendour,  glory';  and  is  given  as  a  synonym 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  of  the  sun.  In  the  Zend,  then — ^the  link  between 
the  Persian  and  the  Sanskrit — ^we  may  naturally  look  for  a  compound  of 
these  two  terms,  such  as  manao-hago.  It  is  well  known  that  the  my- 
thology of  the  Saxons  was  derived  frt>m  a  Scythic  or  Central- Asiatib 
source,  and  their  male  deity  Mona  (whence  our  modem  term,  moon'), 
has  been,  by  the  learned,  referred  to  the  Persian  tndng,  I  have,  how- 
ever, found  a  much  more  convincing  proof  than  these  analogies  afforded, 
that  such  is  the  correct  explanation,  in  the  Baron  Yon  Hammer's  Prize 
Memoir  'Sur  le  culte  de  Mithra,  son  origine,  sa  nature,  et  ses  mystdres,' 
Paris,  1833 ;  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  author's 
perusal  of  my  observations  on  the  curious  relics  from  the  Panj4b. 

1  The  Baron  yon  Hammer  says  that  the  word  neiih  of  the  Egyptlaiu  is  eyidentlv 
the  same  as  the  Persian  iiaAtitf —whence  also  may  be  traced  the  (merman  nachi  and 
the  English  niffht. 

*  In  like  manner  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  connect  the  strange  OAAO  of  onr 
coins  with  Odin  or  Wodin  of  the  Saxon  mythos,  an  acknowledged  deriyatiye  from 
the  Sansloit  IRT  Buddha^  Mercury.  It  is  not  a  little  cnrions  that  the  yerbal  root 
of  two  of  onr  present  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  ahimld  thns  be 
discoyered  among  a  parcel  of  old  coins  dag  up  in  the  Panjfcbl 
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In  the  catalogue  of  Mithraic  inscriptions  discovered  in  various  parts 

of  Europe,  the  Baron  points  attention  to  one  in  particular  among 

Gruter's  collection,  in  which  the  word  MENOTTRANmJS  denotes  the 

deified  moon : 

'Gette  inscription  est  nne  des  plus  interessantes,  k  cause  dee  deux  mots  de  Meno- 
tyrannus  et  de  Persidicus :  le  dernier  indique  Torigine  persane  da  cnlte  de  Mithra : 
le  Menotyrannus  pent  se  traduire  par  '  seigneur  da  mois' ;  mais  malgr^  lee  objections 
de  M.  RoUe  contre  I'exiBtence  da  dieu  Lanas,  je  crois  que  cette  existence  peat  tr^ 
bien  dtre  prouv^e,  non  seulement  par  tons  les  monamens  astronomiqaes  des  orientaox 
modemes,  dans  lesqnels  la  lone  est  representee  sons  la  figure  d'un  jeune  garden  de 
quatorze  ans;  mais,  encore  par  la  coincidence  de  la  mytbologie  Egyptienne,  dans 
laquelle  la  lune,  d'apr^  les  d^couTertes  de  M.  ChampoUion,  est  one  diyinit^  m&le. 
Enfin,  le  mot  MHN,  dans  lequel  M.  RoUe  ne  Toit  que  le  nom  d'on  mois,  est  effective- 
ment  on  nom  persan  de  la  lune,  qui  s'appelle  mdh  et  mdng;  c'est  le  moon  des  Anglai^i 
et  le  mond  des  Allemands,  lesquels  lui  ont  conserve  son  genre  orientaL' 

After  this  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  translating  manaobafo 
*  lord  of  the  months* : — ^indeed,  if  we  derive  bafo  from  the  Persian  or 
Scythic  v^.C^  heg,  '  lord  or  prince,'  we  shall  have  precisely  the  cor- 
responding t€Tm  to  tyrannus. 

Fig.  9.  A  gold  coin  of  Kanerkos  from  a  drawing  by  M.  Court.  The 
rao  in  this  seems  to  have  a  case  for  his  bow  strung  behind  his  back. 
The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fine  coin  of  oohpki  in  Ventura's 
series  (fig.  9,  pi.  [xxii.]  xxxviii.,  voL  iv.),  which,  however,  differs  in 
having  the  bust  in  lieu  of  the  frdl-length  of  the  prince.  The  legend 
APZkOXPO  has  been  before  explained  as  '  the  great  sun.' '  One  of  his 
attributes,  it  maybe  presumed,  rather  than  the  god  himself,  is  intended, 
by  the  female  holding  the  cornucopia — ^typifying  the  fertility  he  bestows 
on  the  earth. 

.  Eig.  10  is  a  most  important  acquisition  to  our  Mithraic  series,  as 
being  the  very  link  of  connection  between  them  and  the  Kanauj  coins. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  former  plate,  Lieut.  Cunning- 
ham wrote  to  me  from  Bendres,  pointing  out  a  coin  in  his  cabinet  of 
the  class  I  had  designated  *  links,'  having  the  seated  female  with  the 
cornucopia,  but  more  perfect  than  those  I  had  engraved,  inasmuch  aa 
the  legend  to  the  left  was  preserved  and  legible  as  apaoxpo,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  standing  figure.  A  duplicate  of  the  same  coin  was  also 
in  Stacy's  cabinet,  and  on  reference  to  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  pi.  i., 
the  letters  of  apaoxpo  were  clearly  legible  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  6,  a 
gold  coin  procured  by  Wilson  from  the  bed  of  a  tank  in  the  HugH 
district. 

The  cornucopia,  as  a  device,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 

^  The  OPOOKPO  of  the  copper  coins  may  be  deemed  a  still  closer  imitation  of  the 
Sanskrit  ^(^4i  ^^y^^'^^*    APA  is  the  Persian  orthography. 
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Roman  coins  of  the  Emperors.  It  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  on 
the  genuine  Greek  coins ;  nor  is  it  found  on  our  Bactrain  series  until 
the  age  of  Azos  (with  the  exception  of  the  copper  coins  of  Antimachus 
and  Philoxenus,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain).  Whether  it  bears  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  legend  may  be  doubted, — at  least  such  allusion  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  into  the  Indian 
series. 


HINDU'  COINS  IMITATED   FROM   THE  'ARDOKRO'  TYPE. 

Since  my  former  paper  on  the  Gupta  coins  of  E^anauj 
appeared,  very  important  acquisitions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  before  unknown  dynasty,  through 
the  medium  of  coins  and  of  inscriptions ;  for  both  of 
which  we  are  almost  entirely  beholden  to  the  researches 
of  Lieut.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Tregear  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Benares. 

The  inscription,  in  an  ancient  character,  upon  the 
column  at  Allahabad,  interpreted  by  Captain  Troyer  and 
Dr.  Mill  in  vol.  iii.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  had  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  four  first  of  the  family ;  ^  namely, 
],  Gupta,  a  Eaja  of  the  solar  race;  2,  Ghatot  Eacha,  his 
son;  3,  Chandra-gupta,  his  son;  4,  Samudra-gupta,  the 
fourth  in  descent; — ^and  there  the  Allahabad  record  broke 
off  with  an  intimation  that  a  son  was  expected. 

The  Bhitari  Lat  brought  to  notice  by  Messrs.  Tregear 
and  Cunningham,  fills  up  the  line  of  succession  for  three 
generations  further  (see  pi.  xxx.,  vol.  v.  *  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.',  October,  1836).  We  may  so  far  anticipate  the 
translation  of  this  highly  important  record  promised  to 
us  by  Mill  [see  p.  240],  for  the  illustration  of  our  sub- 

>  See  Tol.  iii,  p.  344.    [Prinaep's  reyised  tranalation  of  tliis  inscription  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  238,  ante,] 
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ject,  as  to  state  that  the  infant  of  Samudra  was  named 
Chandra-gupta  II.  His  son  was,  6,  Kumara-gupta;  after 
whom  followed,  7,  Skanda-gupta — ^and  there  again  this 
new  authority  breaks  off. 

Now,  to  all  of  these  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  first), 
we  can  at  present  assign  their  respective  coins  from 
undoubted  and  numerous  specimens ;  and  the  succession 
of  the  devices  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  will  be  seen 
to  follow  just  so  much  of  modification  from  the  original 
Mithraic  model  of  the  Ardokro  coin  as  would  be  expected 
when  the  normal  source  was  nearly  forgotten,  and  Hindti 
ideas  ruled  predominant.  Moreover,  we  can,  from  our 
coins,  add  the  name  of  Mahendra-gupta,  and  perhaps  of 
Assa-gupta,  to  the  list,  and  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  a  second  Samudra  as  of  a  second  Chandra.  Altogether 
we  may  reckon  upon  nine  or  ten  generations,  which,  at  an 
average  of  eighteen  years,  will  fill  a  space  in  Indian  history 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  of  which  no  written  account  can 
be  met  with; — unless  the  passage  in  the  'Vishnu  Purana,'* 
that  the  Guptas,  a  Sudra  family,  reigned  over  a  part  of 
Magadha,  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  be  regarded  as 
alluding  to  our  dynasty.  The  sites  whence  their  coins 
have  been  most  frequently  obtained,  certainly  agree  with 
this  description;  but  the  date  assigned  to  the  Purana 
must  in  this  case  be  carried  back  a  few  centuries  ;^  and, 

*  See  Wilson's  analysis  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&na,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.*,  i.  440. 

>  [I  annex  Prof.  Wilson's  full  opinion  on  the  probable  date  of  the  Pur&naa : — 
'  The  Fur&nas  are  also  works  of  eviaentlj  different  ages,  and  have  been  compiled 
under  different  circumstances,  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  can  but  imperfectly 
conjecture  from  internal  evidence,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  religious 
opinion  in  India.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  of  the  present  popular  forms  of  the 
Hind(i  religion,  none  assumed  tneir  actual  state  earUer  than  toe  time  of  ^ankara 
Ach&rya,  the  great  ^aiva  reformer,  who  flourished,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  Of  the  Vaishnaya  teachers,  R&m&nuja  dates  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Madhw&ch&rya  in  the  thirteenth,  and  Vallabha  in  the  sixteenth ;  and  the  Pnr&naa 
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by  the  Mlechchhas  of  the  Indus,  must  be  understood  the 
Indo-Scythians  rather  than  the  Musalmans.  But  I  had 
intended  to  confine  myself  to  an  eniuneration  of  the  new 
coins,  and  to  postpone  speculation  until  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.     To  proceed  therefore: — 

Fig.  11.  One  of  two  gold  coins  of  Cunningham's  cabinet  (the  first 
procured  at  Benares,  the  second  in  Calcutta,  now  with  Dr.  Swiney). 
It  is  a  duplicate  of  my  own  (from  Conolly)  with  the  unintelligible 
legend  engraved  as  fig.  23  of  pi.  xziii.  It  was  then  alluded  to  as 
haying  the  letters  a  little  different  from  mine,  and  was  read  Kragipta 
Pa/ragufptaJ.  Upon  full  consideration  of  each  individual  letter  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  coins,  I  do  not  think  the  second  letter  a  g\ 
it  is  rather  a  hh^  and  the  reading  altogether  a^d^M^M,  Euhhdvu 
paraguja  (adding  the  ja  from  the  obverse  of  my  own  coin,  where  it  is 
quite  distinct).  Now,  we  have  gained  experience  enough  from  our 
reading  of  this  class  of  coins  to  expect  that  the  legend,  where  it  does 
not  merely  embrace  the  titles  of  sovereignty,  will  express  some  extra- 
vagant epithet.  The  final  ja  also  (implying  'bom  of,')  shews  that  the 
said  epithet  belongs  to  his  father;  and  this  will  accotmt  for  the  omission 
of  ja  on  one  side  of  the  coin,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  mftlring 
the  epithet  apply  to  the  son  also.  The  present  compound  may  thus  be 
made  up  of  V  ibi,  a  diminitive  particle;  HT^  hhdvay  'the  mind';  ^81| 
upay  a  particle  implying  similitude;  Tj^  Ragm  (for  Baghu)  the  grand- 
father of  £4ma,  and  H/s  'bom  of '*  or,  united  by, — Euhhdv-uparagu-ja 
'of  the  humble-minded,  resembling-Eaghu-bom.'  The  name  is  unfor- 
tunately cut  off  from  the  margin.  Two  letters  of  it  are  visible  under 
the  raja's  arm  on  the  obverse,  and  look  like  ^^^  asa:  but  on  reference 


seem  to  haye  accompanied  or  followed  their  innoyationf,  being  obTionsIy  intended  to 


denoe  of  a  compaiatiyelj  modem  date  must  be  admitted  in  those  cbapten  of  the 
Purftnaa  which,  anoming  a  prophetic  tone,  foretell  what  dynasties  of  kines  will  reign 
in  the  Kali  age.  These  chapters,  it  is  true,  are  found  but  in  four  of  the  Pur&nas, 
but  they  are  conclusive  in  brin^^  down  the  date  of  those  four  to  a  period  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  V&yn, 
Vishnu,  Bh&ffayata,  and  Hatsya  Pur&nas,  in  which  these  particulars  are  foretold, 
haye  in  all  otner  respects  the  character  of  as  great  antiquify  as  any  works  of  their 
dass.'  p.  X. — 'A  yery  ^p^at  portion  of  the  contents  of  many,  some  portion  of  the 
contents  of  all,  is  genuine  and  old.  The  sectazial  interpolation  or  embellishment  is 
always  sufficiently  palpable  to  be  set  aside,  without  injury  to  the  more  authentic  and 
primitiye  material.'  p.  yi.] 

1  I  haye  worked  out  this  solution,  dictionary  in  hand;  for  the  pandits  could  not 
aid  me  in  the  least:  it  is  therefoi^  quite  open  to  criticism. 


".P"^' 
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to  my  own  coin,  I  have  there  no  hesitation  in  reading  it  ||4|^  Samudra, 
The  coin  is  in  this  case  wrongfully  placed  at  the  head  of  the  group  in 
the  plate;  hut,  as  there  are  two  coins  to  one  in  favor  of  the  reading  Asa, 
1  still  hesitate  to  remove  it ;  for  Assa-gupta  is  a  known  name  in  the 
Kashmir  list;  and  it  is,  moreover,  so  like  our  Azos,  that  one  feels  in- 
clined to  discover  in  it  a  coin  of  Yavanaso  himself,  the  supposed  founder 
of  this  Eanauj  dynasty. 

Pig.  12.  This  heautiful  coin  is  an  imique  in  Tregear's  possession. 
It  is  valuahle  on  every  account :  as  giving  an  additional  link  with  the 
Mithraic  coins  (fig.  9),  in  the  standing  'cornucopia'  female ;  as  adding 
a  new  and  much  desired  name  to  the  coin  list ;  and  as  teaching  a  good 
lesson,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  well-formed  Nagarf,  of  the  style  of 
legend  adopted  hy  these  sovereigns;  to  whom — ^whether  from  their 
extra-Indian,  or  their  low  origin,  or  their  limited  sway — ^the  panegy- 
rist seems  to  have  avoided  applying  the  usual  epithets  of  royalty, 
Mahirdj&dhir&ja. 

On  the  reverse,  the  reading  seems  to  commence 
sarva-^djoehehhatra,  *  the  chhatra  or  overshadower  of  all  the  rdjas ' — 
then,  on  the  right  of  the  ohverse,  4|4|i|flti4|4|  ^ .  .  .  .  Kdmo' 
naruttama-ja  Gha{tpi  ?) ;  and,  nnder  the  left  arm,  written  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  Chinese  fashion  ^  Kacha,  '  Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resemhling-Kdma,  Gha(tot)  KachEu'  The  onij  portion  of  this  inscrip- 
tion missing  is  the  second  syllahle  of  Ghatot,  which  may  he  replaced 
with  confidence.  The  raja  is  sacrificing  on  the  small  Mithraic  altar, 
and  IB  dressed  much  in  the  Slanerkos  style,  though  more  fashionably. 

Fig.  13.  Next  in  succession  to  Eacha  comes  Chandra.  Of  his  coins 
I  have  already  supplied  several  examples  (see  pi.  xxii.  fig.  18,  also 
Marsden  iiLvn.),  hut  to  keep  up  the  comparison  of  the  reverses,  I  here 
insert  a  very  perfect  sample  from  Cunningham's  cabinet,  procured  at 
Mfrz4pur.  Legend,  on  the  ohverse — ^I^^H^^  Hdja  Sri  Chandra  (the 
rest  only  partially  visible),  and,  under  the  arm  again,  ^Chandra; 
on  the  reverse — ^  f«i«R*i  Sri  Vihrama.  1  do  not  find  any  instance  of 
the  name  on  this  form  of  coin  being  written  Chandra-gupta,  although 
it  is  distinctly  so  on  the  PiUar  Inscriptions.  He  is  the  first  to  change 
the  'trident'  standard  of  oohpki  for  the  quasi  Boman  eagle.  He  also 
prefers  the  bow  to  the  spear. 

Pig.  14.  Cunningham's,  from  Gaya,  similar  to  my  own  (Capt. 
Wade's)  of  fig.  16,  pi.  [xxii.]  xxxviii.  vol.  iv.  Pig.  17  of  that  plate 
is  another ;  and  seven  are  now  known  of  the  same  type,  dispersed 
among  us :  but  few,  if  any,  have  the  marginal  inscription  so  well  de- 
veloped. As  all  the  coins  bearing  simply  'Yikrama'  on  them  may  be 
set  down  to  Chandra-gupta,  so  all  having  IVTHIRT*  pardkrama  may  be 
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assigned  to  his  son  Samudra-g^pta  I.  This  legend  is  attached  to  the 
same  sitting  female  as  before  on  the  reverse.  The  r&ja  on  the  opposite 
face  is  just  like  his  predecessors  in  costume  and  attitude,  with  '  spear 
and  eagle '  standard. 

By  means  of  Messrs.  Cunningham's  and  Tregear's  coins,  added  to 
my  former  specimen,  the  long  legend  on  the  obverse  can  be  nearly  all 

restored;   it  appears  to  be  IRTC  ^^  ^HRf  ....  f^nRFSHIT  •  •  -  • 

Samara  sata  matagafjaj  ....  which  may  be  translated  'having  the 
strength  of  100  mast  elephants,'  and  on  the  opposite  margin  vijaya-^ 
jatara  ....  In  my  former  specimen,  however,  tiie  final  portion  read 
aparofita'davafa. 

Under  the  arm,  the  word  4|4I^'  Samudra  is  written  in  the  perpen- 
dicular form,  the  u  being  apparently  placed  above  the  m,  because  the  d 
had  taken  its  proper  position  below. 

Fig.  15  is  another  Chandra-gupta,  from  Stacy's  box,  of  which  Tre- 
gear  has  a  duplicate.  Another  is  engraved  in  Marsden,  fig.  MLvni. 
Prom  the  alteration  of  the  device,  and  particularly  the  omission  of  the 
fire-altar  on  this  coin,  we  might  with  plausibility  set  it  down  to 
Chandra-g^pta  II.,  but,  on  the  same  authority,  we  might  make 
two  Samudras;  for  these  princes  seem  to  have  imitated  one  another 
so  closely,  that  we  find  the  device  of  the  r4ja  and  his  wife  (?) — ^like 
that  of  the  'r4ja  and  eagle'  standard — ^repeated  on  the  Samudra  coin 
(fig.  12)  and,  at  a  later  period,  on  a  coin  of  Skanda-gupta  (fig.  24  of 
pi.  [xxiii]  xxzix.  vol.  iv.)  with  a  change  of  costume.  The  rdja's  name 
on  this  coin  is  disposed  in  two  perpendicular  lines,  one  on  each  side  of 

the  spear — vhtf  Chandra-gupta:   the  second  line,  not  very  clear  in 

Stacy's  coin,  is  quite  distinct  in  Tregear's,  which  reached  me  just  too 
late  to  be  substituted  in  the  engraving.  On  the  reverse,  the  'cornu- 
copia' lady  is  seated  on  a  sleeping  lion,  as  if  to  express  'ail  will  go  on 
prosperously  if  ye  rouse  not  the  wrath  of  your  ruler.*  On  the  left 
hand  are  the  words  M4(^l|*  in  the  ancient  character.  The  upper 
prolongation  of  the  p  perhaps  indicates  an  amuwdra,  and  thus  the 
reading  may  be  M  4^^  U •  paneh-ehhavaya,  '  the  five  excellences'  to  wit, 
of  a  king.  There  is  a  fiault  in  orthography,  however,  here,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Qhatot-kacha:  the  words  should  be  written  T^  ipRT*  pan" 
cha  chhavayaa.  Whether  the  word  ohhavaya,  'Hght,'  may  have  any 
allusion  to  the  five  luminaries  of  the  Mithraic  worship — the  Sun,  the 
Hoon,  Fire,  Jupiter,  and  Venus — ^it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that  a  king 
should  possess  five  virtues  we  learn  from  various  Hindu  authorities. 

Fig.  16.  An  unique  in  Cunningham's  collection  from  Oaya.  The 
female  of  the  reverse  having,  in  the  last,  quitted  her  Grecian  seat,  has 
been  here  installed  in  one  of  a  more  genuine  Hindu  character — the 

24 
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lotus-flower.  There  is  a  peculiarity  also  in  her  attitude,  both  hands 
being  turned  up,  and  the  elbows  resting  on  the  knees.  The  legend  is 
unfortunately  cut  off.  On  the  obverse,  however,  to  the  left  of  the 
usual  r&ja,  we  have,  in  very  conspicuous  letters,  superposed  in  the 
usual  style,  ^iTIT^  Eumdra — ^proving  that  this  is  a  coin  of  EumAra- 
gupta,  tiie  successor  of  Chandra-gupta  II.,  and  thus  far  in  accordance 
with  the  Bhitirf  monument.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  another  of  the 
same  prince,  of  quite  a  different  type  (described  in  vol.  iv.  p.  637) 
[p.  280,  see  fig.  28,  pi.  xxiii.] ;  but  what  confirms  Kum&ra's  succession 
to  Chandra  II.  is,  that  there  are  devices  common  to  the  two,  which  be- 
long, as  far  as  our  researches  yet  go,  to  no  others ;  as  if,  on  the  accession 
of  the  new  prince,  the  mint  had  continued  the  preceding  device,  mutato 
nomine,  until  another  was  subsequently  selected  by  the  rising  monarch. 
(See  figs.  27  and  28,  pi.  [xxiii.]  xxxix.  vol.  iv.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.') 

Pigs.  17  and  18.  For  our  acquaintance  with  the  owner  of  the  next 
coin  in  our  series  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  Lieut.  Cunningham.  He 
first  extracted  his  name  from  the  Bhitdrf  L&t  inscription,  and  subse- 
quently traced  it  on  these  two  unique  coins  in  his  own,  and  on  one  of 
my  collection,  already  published  (fig.  24  of  pL  [xxiii]  xxxix.  vol.  iv.). 
Fig.  17  is  from  Gaya,  and  fig.  18  was  dug  up  near  a  village  four  kos 
from  Gh&zipur. 

On  the  obverse,  the  general  attitude  of  the  rdja  is  the  same  as 
usual,  the  waist  a  litUe  more  fashionable,  the  gaiters  absolutely  those 
of  the  last  century !  and  the  hair  or  wig  commencing  to  be  curled  in 
parallel  rolls,  as  will  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter.  The  name, 
perpendicularly  disposed  under  the  arm  of  both  figures,  is  quite  clear, 
|jh«^  Sianda;  while  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  18  it  is  as  decidedly  (in 
the  old  character)  ^  igk^  '^  Sn  Skantkhgupta,  the  very  name  of 
the  Bhit&ri  lk\  successor  to  Kum&ra. 

On  comparing  the  plates — ^in  the   'Asiatic  Eesearches'  and  the 

*  Journal  '—of  the  coin  given  me  by  Mr.  Bacon,  many  years  ago,  and  then 
thought  rather  suspicious,  Lieut.  Cunningham  soon  foimd  its  legend  to 
be  identical  with  his  own, — a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  re-examination  of 
the  coin  itself.  These  three,  however,  are  the  only  coins  yet  known 
of  this  name.  One  of  them,  17,  exhibits  a  new  name  on  the  reverse, 
for,  unlike  18,  it  is  certainly  not  Skanda-gupta,  but  f|4|4|4^. 
£ramamanda,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rhyming  epithet--- 

*  equal  to  (or  surpassing)  Manda'  (Saturn  or  Yama).  Mr.  Tregear  has 
lately  got  a  duplicate  of  this  coin,  in  which  the  reading  is  rather 
4l4m«^t~^i^e  and  both  may  possibly  be  intended  for  ^^V!%^! 
8r{  Mahendra. 

Figs.  19,  20.  We  now  pass  to  another  new  acquaintance  made  out 
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jointly  by  Canninghani  and  myself  on  a  general  inspection  of  the  Ghipta 
coins.  Fig.  19  is  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  is  engrayed  as  14  of 
the  plates  in  the  'Asiatic  Besearches/  vol.  xyii.,  unread  by  Wilson. 
Upon  recognizing  the  final  letter,  ijj^  ndra,  we  soon  perceived  the 
preceding  letter — ^which  I  had  before  mistaken  for  a  ph  or  ti — ^to  be  the 
old  ^  A ;  and  thus,  with  the  vowel  above  it,  the  name  was  immediately 
cleared  up  as  ^  ^l^^*  '^  Jfahendra.  Another  coin  from  Gaya, 
belonging  to  Cunningham,  turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  individual  as 
to  the  reverse,  with  some  variations  in  the  legend  of  the  obverse. 
Under  the  arm  of  the  latter,  the  letter  V  ku  seems  to  denote  a  Kum&ra ; 
but,  on  the  margin,  are  evidentiy  the  words  ^RfH  ^1^^  jayo'te 
Mahendra.  On  the  Society's  coin,  fig.  9,  the  marginal  inscription  is 
more  complex — ^^^IT^HT^  as  yet  unintelligible ;  then,  between  the 
feet,  ift  Sri ;  and,  near  the  hand,  the  letter  ^  ^  of  'Gupta,'  the  inter- 
vening name  being  cut  off. 

Pursuing  the  examination,  we  found  the  coins  29  and  80  of  pi. 
[xxiii.]  xxxix.  vol.  iv. — ^with  the  r4ja  on  horseback,  and  the  seated 
female  feeding  the  peacock — ^to  belong  also  to  Mahendra-gupta.  '  Ajita 
Mahendra'  on  the  reverse,  and  '  Mahendra-gupta'  on  tiie  obverse  of 
30,  are  quite  clear.  I  was  before  only  misled  by  the  letter  A,  which  I 
read  as  the  nasal  n  of  the  l&t  alphabet. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  name  in  the  next  plate, 
which  contains  those  new  forms  of  the  Kanauj  coin  that  are  without  the 
'  cornucopia '  female,  and  have  not  such  direct  analogy  to  their  Mithraic 
prototype  as  is  palpable  in  the  whole  of  the  reverses  included  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  present  plate. 

(pi.  xzx.) 

Figs.  1,  2.  These  two  coins,  from  Tregear's  cabinet,  are  variations 
only  of  the  original  coin  given  to  me  by  Conolly,  now  become  cele- 
brated as  having  opened  the  door  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole 
group.  In  that  coin,  however,  the  archer  holds  his  bow  in  the  wrong 
hand,  whereas  in  the  two  present  coins,  and  the  one  following,  the 
position  is  rectified  and  the  Hon  is  better  developed,  particularly  in 
fig.  2.  Besides  adding  these  fine  specimens  to  our  series,  Tregear  has 
made  out  the  true  reading  of  the  legend  on  the  reverse.  Instead  of 
saoha  or pradya  the  word  is  f9ff^4i4|:  Sinha-vihranM,  'the  lion-hero,' 
which  is  consistent  with  the  device,  for  it  may  be  also  understood  as 
'conqueror  of  the  lion.' '    To  whom,  however,  this  title  is  to  be  applied. 


^  It  is  rexnArlcable  that  ia  moit  cases  the  word  »mha  (or  more  properly  $imha)  ii 
written  with  an  luiknown  letter  superposed  to  the  ^.    This  must  be  tne  nasal  fM,  for 
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would  still  have  remained  doubtful,  but  for  the  fortunate  disoovery  of 
another  coin,  by  the  same  indefatigable  collector,  in  the  prolific  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jaunpur,  even  while  I  was  engraving  the  present  plate. 

Fig.  8,  the  coin  here  alluded  to,  bears  precisely  the  same  device, 
with  variation  only  of  the  attitude  of  the  warrior.  The  legend  is 
different,  the  part  visible  being,  on  the  obverse,  ^ . .  ^  71%i|^  WV 

Sfi  .  .  ta  Jfahmdra  Jay  a ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  ^  4|^^(^f  SH 
Mahendra  Sinha.  Whether  the  Mahendra  here  designed  be  distinct 
from  the  Mahendra-gupta  of  the  'cornucopia'  reverse,  remains  to  be 
ascertained. 

Pigs.  3, 4, 5.  From  Tregear's  collection.  These  three  coins — ^bear- 
ing the  rdja  on  horseback  on  the  obverse,  and  a  female  seated  sideways 
on  a  morhd  or  wicker  'stool '  on  the  reverse — are  essentially  the  same 
as  were  lately  published,  (figs.  29,  30,  pi.  [zziii.],  from  Burt's  and 
my  own  coins)  which  I  was  then,  however,  unable  to  read  satisfac- 
torily, frY)m  misapprehension  of  the  letter  h.  The  legend  is  in  all 
exactly  the  same  on  the  reverse,  IVfinT  ^i^^  ^*^  Mahendra :  'the 
unconquered  Mahendra.'  The  female  holds,  in  her  right  hand,  vari- 
ously, a  flower,  a  noose,  or  food  for  an  attendant  peacock,  like  that  of 
the  Kumdra  coins. 

On  the  obverse  the  legend  is  more  variable. 

In  3,  we  have  the  letters      IVfinT^  ....  Tff^W  •  •  •  • 
In  4,  not  legible .  .        7(f^ 

In  5,  ^If  .  .  not  legible. 

Fig.  6.  (Tregear).  This  coin  resembles  in  all  respects  the  foregoing, 
excepting  as  to  the  legend,  which  is,  on  the  obverse,  beginning  at  the 
^P»  ^VT^^  ....  '^I^!^^,  parames/vara}  Cha-  or  Make- Jndra-gnpta.  On 
the  reverse  (the  second  letter  being  very  clear  on  a  duplicate  coin  in 
Cunningham's  cabinet)  IVfinT  f^Hlft  qfita  Vihrama,  This  lame  so 
closely  resembles  the  common  pronunciation  of  Yikramajit  (correctly 
written  Vikram&ditya),  that,  although  it  may  not  belong  to  that  cele- 
brated sovereign,  it  is  very  possible  that  matters  appertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  one  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  other,  and  hence 
some  of  the  confrision,  so  perplexing  to  the  historian,  have  originated. 
Fig.  7.  An  unique  lately  procured  by  Tregear.  The  rija  on  the 
obverse  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  with  hand  extended,  but  no  altar.  A 
diminutive  attendant  holds  a  ehhata  over  his  head.  The  letters  on  the 
margin  are  not  legible.     On  the  reverse  is  the  standing  'cornucopia' 


which  the  anusw&ra  u  now  mihstitated.  In  fig.  2  the  letter  is  palpably  anlC  Wy  to 
which  is  subjoined  the  ^  A  /  but  in  figs.  1  and  8,  and  in  my  coin,  the  fetter  has  the 
form  of  C  • 
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female  holding  a  well-depicted  lotus-flower,  with  a  lateral  inscription 
which  may  be  read  (^4i4||f^A|;  Vihramdditya \  but  although  the 
length  of  the  subjoined  y  exceeds  that  usually  found  in  the  d^  and  the 
di  is  not  much  like  the  oh,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  is,  after  all,  only 
fin|9f  ^if^I  Vihrama  Chandra:  and  we  must  not  allow  our  sanguine 
imagination  to  rejoice  in  having  at  length  hit  upon  a  veritable  coin 
of  the  author  of  the  Samvat  era ;  against  which  there  is  also  a  cogent 
chronological  obstacle,  in  the  date  hitherto  assigned  to  our  dynasty  of 
Guptas.^ 

Fig.  9  (Tr.)  is  introduced  as  a  new  variety  of  the  Chandra-gupta 
coinage :  only  differing  from  the  numerous  class  before  described,  in 
the  legends,  which  are,  very  clearly,  on  the  obverse  ^  ^^  mf :  .... 
Sri  Chandra-ffupta,  (the  titles  not  legible)  and,  on  the  reverse, 
^f^raRT  Sri  Vikrama, 

Pig.  10,  of  Tregear's  collection,  was  engraved  as  a  doubtful  name, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  Skanda-gupta. 

Pigs.  11  to  15.  This  curious  class  of  copper  coins  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  notice.  They  are,  indeed,  much  more  scarce  than  the  gold 
coins  of  the  same  age,  and  hitherto  only  those  of  one  individual  of  the 
family  have  been  met  with.  It  was  not  until  Tregear's  highly-curious 
specimen,  fig.  11,  had  furnished  us  with  the  style  of  Chandra's  copper 
coins,  that  we  were  led  to  re-examine  our  several  coUectionB,  in  which 
were  found,  and  became  legible,  a  few  rare  specimens  of  the  same 
character. 

Pig.  11  has  the  portrait  of  the  raja  on  one  side,  with  a  smaller,  per- 
haps female,  figure  on  his  left  hand.    On  the  reverse  [a  peftcock] :  below 

which,  in  very  well  defined  characters, TTTl^  ^  ^^  ^3fH* 

{SH  ma)hdrdja  Sr{  Chandra-gupta, 

Pig.  J  2  is  a  demi-coin  of  similar  stamp,  one  of  two  belonging  also 
to  Tregear ;  but,  on  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  all  that  follow,  the  device 
is  a  bird,  the  same  that  figures  on  the  military  standard  of  the  gold 
coins,  and  which,  Wilson  says,  'looks  more  like  a  goose  than  a  Roman 
eagle.'  The  inscription  is  very  well  preserved,  ^^H^^inT  Sri 
Chandra-gupta, 

Pig.  18  is  from  Stacy's  cabinet:  the  obverse,  well  executed,  repre- 
sents the  bust  of  the  rdja  holding  a  flower;  beneath  ^f^raRI . . . 
Sri  Vikrama ;  the  next  letter  may  be  ^  or  9T ;  but  on  the  reverse  are 
distinguishable  the  initial  letters  ^^. .  Sri  Cha.  .  .  .  proving  that 
the  coin  belongs  to  Chandra-gupta. 

Pig.  14  is  from  Swiney's  cabinet,  in  all  respects  a  duplicate  of  the 

^  Mr.  Tregear  has  dnce  written  that,  on  re-examination,  the  word  is,  palpably 
'Viknun&ditya.' 
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last,  but  the  reyerse  legend  is  even  more  distinctly  .... 
the  lower  part  of  the  ndra  only  is  effaced. 

Fig.  15  had  escaped  notice  in  my  own  cabinet.  The  head  is  more 
highly  finished  than  in  the  other  specimens,  but  the  legend  conld  not 
haye    been  understood  without    their  aid :  it  is  ...  .  ^^^^  .... 

Before  quitting  this  very  interesting  group  of  coins,  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  only  silver  specimen  which  has  yet  come  under  my 
observation;  it  belongs  to  Swiney,  and  is  ....  a  forgery ! — ^not  a 
modem  one,  but  an  actual  false  coin  of  the  period  when  it  was  struck. 
It  is  of  copper  thiekly  plated,  but  the  silver  plate  is  worn  through  in 
several  places,  exposing  the  interior  nucleus.  I  have  depicted  it  in 
pi.  xxxi.  fig.  21. 

Obvebss. — The  raja  in  the  original  sacrificing  attitude ;  under  his 
left  arm,  the  letters  ^HRT  <!;<0ya  or  XT^fV  JRdja  y  .  . . 

Eevebse. — Goddess  (Durgd?)  seated  in  the  native  fashion  with  cor- 
nucopia (or  flower)  and  'glory' — a  small  elephant  with  trunk  uplifted 
for  protection,  on  her  right  shoulder.  The  marginal  inscription 
^  im^  ....  Sri  prakanau  ....  the  last  letter  may  be  double  n, 
but  in  neither  manner  does  it  present  an  intelligible  word. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  IMITATIONS. 

We  now  pass  to  another  series  of  coins  evidently  de- 
scended  from  the  same  ^  Ardokro'  type  coin  to  which  the 
early  Eanauj  group  has  been  so  satisfactorily  traced.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  have  seen  that  the  Hindu  artists  soon 
quitted  their  original,  and  exercised  a  fertile  invention 
in  varying  the  device  during  several  generations  of 
princes:  but  in  the  coins  we  have  now  to  notice,  no 
claims  to  ingenuity  can  be  advanced,  unless  it  be  for 
gradually  barbarizing  and  disguising  the  original  type, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  character  of  the  extraordinary  symbols  on  the 
later  pieces,  had  we  not  a  numerous  train  of  specimens 
to  produce,  in  evidence  of  the  gradual  deterioration.  I 
had  already  more  than  once  engraved  specimens  of  this 
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curious  series,  thinking  them  to  be  merely  the  link  coins 
between  the  rao  nana  rao  and  the  early  Eanauj  series. 
Among  the  Manikyala  coins  was  the  only  silver  coin  of 
the  set  on  which  I  had  particiilarly  remarked  legible 
Sanskrit  characters;  which  were  of  a  form  and  age 
differing  essentially  from  the  Kanauj  coin  alphabet 
(so  called).  But  now,  through  Cunningham's  careM 
scrutiny  of  all  our  available  collections,  I  am  enabled 
to  produce  a  host  of  variable  legends,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  developing  by-and-bye  a  second  royal  dynasty 
of  some  other  Indian  locality,  as  successfully  as  has  been 
tte  0^  wia.  the  Gupta  A- 

Henceforward  my  readers  shoiild  understand,  and 
they  wiU,  doubtless,  soon  perceive  the  fact,  that  my  coin 
essays  are  joint  productions,  and  that  I  have  an  auxiliary 
at  my  elbow,  far  better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of, 
I  may  say,  all  the  collections  of  coins  in  India,  than  I 
have  leisure  to  become.  With  his  zealous  aid  in  hunting 
out  the  unpublished  varieties  of  every  class,  I  hope  to  make 
these  notices  complete  as  far  as  discovery  has  yet  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  do  fiiller  justice  to  the  numerous  contri- 
butions I  continue  to  receive  from  my  numismatic  co- 
adjutors in  the  interior. 

That  the  present  class  is  totally  distinct  from  the  last, 
may  be  argued  on  many  grounds  :  those  are  discovered  in 
greatest  quantity  at  Xanauj,  Jaunpur,  Gaya,  and  even 
occasionally  in  Bengal : — ^these  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
Upper  India,  and  in  the  Fanjab.  Cautley  has  sent  me 
one  dug  up  in  the  foundations  of  his  residence  near 
Saharanpur ;  Mr.  Dean  dug  up  some  at  Samehana,  near 
Dihli :   but  the  most  important  fact  in  their  history  is 
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the  extraction  of  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  group 
from  the  Manikydla  tope  by  Ventura.  Masson's  large 
collection  in  Afghanistan  does  not  contain  one  of  this 
type,  nor  any  of  the  first  or  Kanauj  series.  They  are, 
therefore,  purely  of  Indian  growth.  To  Upper  India, 
the  Fanjab  or  Kashmir,  then,  we  must  turn  our  view  in 
seeking  the  nidus  whence  they  issued,  and  fortunately 
we  have  authentic  lists  of  the  sovereigns  of  some  of  these 
places  to  consult. 

But  first,  to  enumerate  the  coins : — 

Pig  18.  A  gold  coin  (Stacy),  weight  120  grs.,^  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned first,  because  the  workmanship  is  nearest  in  perfection — in 
imperfection  we  might  rather  say — to  the  ftano  rao,  or  Ardokro  origuial. 
The  legs  of  the  couch,  cornucopia,  and  drapery,  are  well  defined.  The 
rdja  on  the  obverse  has  his  *  trident'  standard,  and  his  right  hand  out- 
stretched as  over  the  fire-altar,  but  the  altar  is  omitted.  Under  the 
right  hand  of  the  r&ja,  both  in  this  coin  and  in  figs.  16  and  20,  occur 
the  letters  IHf  j'Ofa,  either  side  by  side,  as  in  16,  or  superposed,  as  in 
20.  Under  the  left  arm,  which  is  elevated  to  hold  a  spear,  is  another 
perpendicular  combination  of  two  or  three  consonants,  apparently 
H  ^  and  ^  with  the  vowel  1(  e.  The  same  monogram  (or  rather 
polygram)  continues  through  the  whole  series.  I  formerly  took  it 
for  a  sword-handle,  which  it  exactly  resembles  when  the  lowermost 
letter  is  hid. 

Eig.  20.  (Stacy),  the  next  best  in  execution,  has  the  letters  ^  Jf 
Sri  Kri ....  visible  on  the  left  of  the  female. 

Fig.  19.  (Tregear:  duplicate,  Cunningham),  continues  the  word; 
v4\MN  KirigodhdyaQ)  or  Kribhodkdya. 

Figs.  16  and  17  of  my  cabinet  have  the  letters  "^sf^firif.  ,  ,  ,  Sri 
Vfsva ....  or  Vikha  on  the  former ;  and  inW  •  •  •  •  PoMla ...  (or 
perhaps  Visala  ?)  on  the  latter. 

Numerous  other  specimens  in  gold  might  be  enume- 
rated, but  they  generally  contain  even  less  satis&ctoty 
fragments  of  names  than  the  above.     All  that  can  be 

^  The  weight  of  all  these  coins  is  nearly  the  same,  hciog  in  fact  the  didnichma  of 
the  Greeks. 
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positively  asserted  is  that  the  letters  are  Sanskrit,  and — 
on  these,  at  least— of  the  same  alphabet  as  that  we  have 
designated  Ko.  2  of  the  Allahabdd  Lat. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  second  series  are  much  more 
scarce  than  the  gold  and  copper  ones.  The  three  I 
possess — ^represented  in  figs.  1 ,  2,  and  3 — appear  also  to 
be  of  a  very  debased  standard,  and  to  belong  to  a  much 
later  period.  None  of  them  retain  more  than  the  rudest 
semblance  of  the  raja  figure,  and  still  less  of  the  goddess : 
the  latter  has  even  been  taken  for  a  dagger,  the  former 
for  a  scorpion  !  The  letters  also  are  of  a  more  modem 
formation,  not  differing  much  from  those  of  the  tenth 
century,  found  at  Sarnath  and  other  places.  Capt. 
Cunningham  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  words  ^  inm 
Sfi  Pratdpa ....  on  figs.  1  and  2. 

[  As  proposed  at  page  232,  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplementing  a  revised  catalogue  of  the  Gupta  gold 
coinage,  prefixing  in  each  case  the  references  to  the  plates  in 
the  present  volume,  and  inserting  notes  of  any  other  examples 
of  the  different  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Marsden 
and  Wilson.  In  regard  to  the  plan  adopted  for  the  serial 
classification  of  types,  I  may  premise  that  the  alphabetical 
letters  determine  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  coin  devices 
peculiar  to  each  class.  Modifications  from  the  standard  exemplar 
are  defined  by  distinguishing  itaUcs  su£Sxed  to  the  indicative 
letter ;  and  mere  varieties  are  marked  by  numerals  prefixed  to 
the  Uteral  denomination  of  the  mint  series  to  which  they  belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

• 

Class  A.    PL  xxix.  12.     *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xviii.  14. 
Obybbse  : — ^Full-length  figpire  of  the  king,  clothed  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Indo-Scythians :  the  right  hand  is  extended  towards 
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a  small  Mithraic  altar,  the  left  clasps  a  standard  emblematio  of  the 
full  moon.^ 

The  margmal  inscriptions  on  these  coins  are  still  imperfectly 

determined.     The  six  coins  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

examining  contribute  the  following  letters : — 

*Ml(5l^'^lW<^  'Wt^TWW  jf  or  ^.2 
Prof.  Wilson  suggests  the  following  reading : — 

'  Eacha,  haying  subdued  the  earth,  secures  victory  by  excellent  deeds/ 
Legend  :  (under  the  left  arm) — Sr 

Betebse  : — ^Female  figure  erect,  holding  a  flower  in  the  right  hand, 
and  supporting  a  cornucopia  on  the  left  arm.  The  latter  is  supposed 
to  identify  the  figure  with  the  Parvatl  of  the  apaokpo  reverse  of 
No.  9,  pi.  xxix.y  and  No.  9  of  pi.  xxii.  Monogram,  variant  of  155, 
'  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

Legend  : — ^^4^1^  4^^   '  The  exterminator  of  all  r&jas.' 

Chandra  Gupta  I. 

Glass  B.    PI.  xxx.  7.   'Ariana  Antiqua'  xviii.  1.    Freeling' 

B.M.  Eden.* 

Obteese  : — ^The  king  standing  erect,  his  lefb  hand  rests  upon  his 
khandd,  or  straight  'sword/  while  his  right  is  advanced  in  the  act  of 
casting  incense  on  the  usual  miniature  Scythic  altar.  A  ekkata,  the 
Indian  emhlem  of  sovereignty,  overshadows  his  head.  The  attendant 
introduced  helow  his  left  arm  grasps  the  staff  of  the  umhrclla. 
Legend:— if.  ^.  infl[Vr  WTOPlftfW  ^^<<d 
Proposed  modification : — 

'Vikram&ditya,  haying  conquered  the  earth,  prospers.'    (H.H.W.) 

1  [ '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.%  iy.  375.  Inscription  from  the  Temple  of  Harsha  in 
Bhek&yati,  par.  xyiii.  '  By  whom  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  house  of  Siya,  his 
own  appropriate  emblem,  the  golden  figure  of  a  full  moon.'] 

s  [  There  is  one  letter,  which  I  haye  been  unable  to  identify,  after  the  eonduding  |^ 
of  the  aboye  transcript,  which,  as  far  as  mere  forms  go,  represents  ^  or  lf[.  The 
name  of  Eaeha  in  the  field  has  an  1RT  oyer  the  upper  consonant.] 

s  [Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  of  the  Bengal  Ciyil  Seryice — one  of  our  most  deyoted 
numismatists — ^has  liberally  placed  his  entire  cabinet  at  my  disposal  for  publication.] 

^  ^  The  citations  thus  noted  refer  to  a  collection  made  some  years  ago  by  licut. 
Cunningham,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Auckland.    It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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Retebsb  : — ^Female  figure,  similar  to  that  in  Class  A.,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  left  himd  holds  the  flower,  while  the  right  extends 
a  regal  fillet.    Monogram,  No.  159,  'Ariana  Antiqua.' 
Legend : — RlS4||f^(l|:  Vikhramdditya. 

2  B.  A  second  coin,  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Freeling, 
contributes  the  concluding  portion  of  the  obverse  legend  in- 
serted above. 

The  reverse  device,  though  identical  in  character  with  that 
of  coin  B,  offers  a  modification  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 
which  is  here  exhibited  in  Aill  front  view,  and  draped  with  the 
transparent  garments  of  Mao  and  others  of  the  Eadphises 
group  (pi.  xxii.  10).  Otherwise,  it  is  far  more  Indian  in  its 
treatment  than  the  copy,  from  the  GrsBCO-Scythic  models,  to 
be  found  on  the  other  coin.  The  monogram  also  differs  from 
that  in  coin  B,  and  assimilates  to  those  found  on  the  Qhatot 
Eacha  pieces  (pi.  xxix.  12),  except  that  it  has  the  second  cross- 
bar as  in  No.  160,  '  Ariana  Antiqua.'  The  Vikrarndditya  has 
but  one  ^  instead  of  the  double  letter  (m)  in  B. 

These  coins  have  been  attributed  by  Major  Cunningham  to 
Chandra  Ghipta  II. ;  but,  on  typical  grounds  alone,  they  must 
clearly  be  assigned  to  the  first  prince  of  that  name  ;  and  I  far- 
ther draw  the  distinction,  in  regard  to  the  titles,  that  the  fiill 
Vikrarndditya  seems  to  belong  to  the  third  monarch  of  the 
family,  while  the  Sri  Vikrama  remains  special  with  the  fifth  of 
the  race. 

Class  C.   PL  xxix.  15.  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  xviii.  3.  Marsden, 

No.  MLVIII. 

Obyebse  : — Device :  King  leaning  on  his  spear ;  /acing  him  is  a 
female  figure. 

Beveese  : — ^Fdrvatf,  with  cornucopia,  seated  on  a  recumbent  lion. 
JjBqvsj}  : — M^4<|.  '  The  five  excellences.' 
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I  assigii  the  coins  classed  under  C.  to  Chandra  Ghipta  I.^ 
but  with  some  hesitation ;  my  chief  ground  for  the  attribution 
being  the  title  on  the  reverse :  there  are,  however,  some  minor 
typical  indications  that  give  strength  to  the  assignment, 
especially  the  appearance  on  Masson's  coin  of  the  standard  of 
the  full-moon  otherwise  peculiar  to  Ghatot  Kacha :  or  even  sup- 
posing the  staff,  upon  which  the  King's  left  hand  rests,  to  be  an 
ordinary  spear  or  javelin,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
weapons  have  definitively  been  superseded,  in  this  position,  on  the 
coins  on  the  Chandra  Gupta  II.,  by  the  bow,  which  he  adopts 
from  his  predecessor,  Samudra  Ghipta.  In  Marsden's  coin,  the 
family  name  of  Gupta  is  inscribed  in  a  line  with  the  Chandra 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  standard-shaft,  a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  been  discontinued  after  the  introduction  of  the 
bow  into  the  coinage  devices  by  Samudra  Ghipta. 

Samxtdra  Gupta. 

Class  D.  PI.  xxii.  figs.  16  and  17,  xxix.  fig.  14.  '  Ariana 
Antiqua,'  xviii.  6  and  9. 

Obvebse  : — ^The  usual  standing  figure  of  the  king :  to  the  left  of  the 
field  is  seen  the  small  altar  of  the  Scythian  prototype,  associated  now, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  'peacock '  standard  (fashioned  like  a  Boman 
eagle).    The  king's  left  hand  rests  upon  a  javelin. 

Legends  restored  (margin) : — 
Proposed  modification : — 

'OTerooming  hostile  kings  in  triamphant  victory  (over  those)  opposing  in  a  hundred 

batdee.'  (H.H.W.) 

LEQion):  (under  the   arm) — ^ 

Bevsbse  : — ^P&rvatf  seated  on  a  raised  throne,  with  cornucopia  and 
regal  fillet. 

Legend: — M^ltt^*  'The  powerful.' 
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2  D.     British  Museum. 

Obverse  device  as  usual,  but  the  marginal  legend  is  inserted 
in  a  direct  line  parallel  to  the  javelin,  instead  of  following  the 
circle  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  piece.  The  characters  may  be 
transcribed  thus : — ^?R!ftWTtftR!^« 


3  D.     Major  Bush.' 
Obtebse  : — ^Device  as  in  class  D. 

Legend  : — ^As  in  class  D.    (On  the  sides  of  the  javelin) — 'n 

?r 

Beyebss  : — As  usual  in  class  D. 


IT 


Class  E.  PI.  xxxiii.  fig.  19.   '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xviii.  7  and  8. 

Obvebse  : — The  general  outline  of  the  device  is  the  same  as  in  class 
D,  except  that  the  '  peacock'  standard  is  now  adorned  with  pennons — 
and  a  further  modification  occurs,  in  the  substitution  of  a  bow  for  the 
previously  current  javelin,  while  the  arrow  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
king  supersedes  the  Indo-Scythic  altar,  which  is  henceforth  usually 
discarded. 

The  legends  are,  ordinarily,  defective,  but  a  well  preserved 

specimen  in  the  Eden  collection,  B.M.,  supplies  the  following 

letters :  ^W  •  •  ^^SRHT :  V  ^^Uim  ^^9^f^{il^^' 

Eevebse  : — ^Farvatf,  as  in  class  D. 

Legend  : — ^l|fj|4^1|:  'The  invincible  in  his  war-chariot.' 

This  term  is   applied  to  Samudra  in  the  Allah&b&d  L&t 

inscription — ^f^cqitmniv^^ — '  whom  in  his  war-chariot  none 

in  the  world  can  rival  or  withstand.'   ('  J.A.S.B.,'  vol.  vi.,  975  ; 

suprA,  p.  234.) 

Class  F.  PI.  xxxiii.  23,  xxix.  11.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xviii.  10. 
Major  Bush,  etc. 

Obverse  : — ^Figure  of  the  king,  in  a  slightly  varied  attitude ;  the 
right  hand  rests  on  the  hip-joint,  the  left  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
battle-axe,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time :  to  the  front  of  the 

^  [  To  Major  J.  T.  Bush,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  my  illustratlTe  specimens  of  this  class  of  money.] 
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monarch  is  a  standard  BTirmonnted  by  the  device  of  a  new  moon,  below 

or  beyond  which  is  the  figure  of  a  youth.' 

(The  'Ariana  Antiqua'  coin  reverses  the  position  of  the  two  figures.) 

L£GEin)s:   (Margin) — VTR!  ^T^^  <WlfM<l*l-    'Sovereign  of 
kings,  whose  battle-axe  is  like  Yama's.' 

(Under  the  arm)  ^ 

Eevebse  : — The  ordinary  Farvai^  figure,  but  her  feet  rest  on  either 
'seeming  flame/  according  to  the  '  Ariana  Antiqua'  coin,  or  more  usually 
on  'the  leaves  of  the  lotus/  in  the  Prinsep  specimens. 

Leobitd  : — ^inniT  ^IT^  *  The  battle-axe  of  Yama.' 

2  F.     B.M.  Eden. 

Obvebse  : — Type  as  usual. 

Legends  :  (left  margin) — .  innfW  • 

(right    „     )— .VcT^R. 

(Under  the  arm) — '9, 
Eevebse  : — ^As  usual. 

Class  G.  PI.  xxiii.  fig.  26. 

Obvrsse  : — The  king  is  seated  on  a  species  of  couch,  or  chair, 
and  is  engaged  in  playing  on  the  vind^  or  Indian  '  lyre.' ' 

Legends:  (Margin)— 4|fKI^  1^14,1^  ^^T^^:     On   the 
footstool  are  the  letters  f|f. 

Eevebse  : — P4rvat{,  with  cornucopia  and  regal  fillet,  seated  on  an 
Indian  tnorhd. 

Legend  : — W^  ^IH«  (-^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Eden  collection  expresses 
the  name  4|M^). 

Class  H.     Eden  collection.   Unique. 

Obvebse: — The  king,  to  the  left,  encountering  a  lion,  against  whom 
he  is  in  the  act  of  discharging  his  arrow. 

Legend  :  (Margin,  right) — «l|Vm<l<li(^)  •  • '  The  tiger  hero.' 
Eevebse  : — Pdrvatf  standing  on  a  fish,  or  some  marine  monster ;  on 
her  right,  a  '  crescent'  standard  (as  on  the  obverse  of  F.);  on  her  left, 
a  flower. 

Legend  :— "^WT  WJ^  ^« 

1  [*  Of  him  (Samudra  Gupta),  when  the  accepted  son  was  prononnced  to  be  the  son 
of  DcTi,  daughter  of  Mah&daitya— '  Bhit&ri  L&t  In8cri]>tion,  p.  243.] 

'  [  Samudra's  ^accompli^monts  in  singing  and  playing  '  are  adTerted  to  in  the 
24th  Terse  of  the  Allahiih&d  Inscription*  ] 
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Glass  I.  PI.  xxiii.  31, 32.  'Ariana  Antiqiia,'  xxiii.  2.  Freeling. 
Obtebse  : — ^A  richly  bedecked  horse  standing  before  an  altar. 

Lbgekd :— ifflniiiv:  <WfM<W  ^ftrft ftWIW ^ ;  lt)elQw  the 
horse,  ^. 

Eeyebse  : — ^Female  holding  a  ehauri;  the  figure  is  draped  in  the 
light  garments  of  the  Chandra  Gupta  I.  style. 

Legend  : — ^^n^V  M<l4i^*  '  The  hero  of  the  Aswamedha.' ' 

1  have  but  little  hesitation  in  attributing  this  coin  defini- 
tiyely  to  Samudra  Gupta.  The  'Parakrama '  title  on  the  reverse 
would,  in  itself,  go  far  to  justify  such  an  assignment,  but  the 
obverse  title  of  Prithivi  Vijayatya  distinctly  associates  the 
identity  of  the  monarch  with  Samudra,  who  has  applied  to 
him  a  similar  style  of  eulogy  in  the  Allah&b^  Pillar  In- 
scription, where  we  read,  ^  ti«js(  ^[TW  ^nl^f^nft  f«l^*l(9|ff1^*l 
etc.  * 

Chandra  Gupta  II. 

Class  E.  PI.  xxiii.  18,  xxix.  13,  xxx.  9.  'Ariana  Antiqua,' 
xviii.  4.     Marsden,  No.  ml. 

Obvebse  : — ^Figure  as  above,  E. 

Legekds,  imperfect.    The  following  is  a  restored  reading  obtained 
from  Col.  Stacy's  coins.  (Margin)  ^^4if  <|a||f^<^|^  ^  ^'VC^- 

<His  Majesty,  the  auspicious  soyereign  of  great  kings,  Chandra  Gupta.* 

(Under  the  arm)  3 

Reyebse  : — ^F&rvatf  seated  on  an  elevated  throne  with  cornucopia 
and  regal  fillet  (in  No.  18).  The  cornucopia  is  replaced  by  a  flower  in 
the  later  specimens  (No.  13),  and  the  throne  is  superseded  by  the 
'  lotus '  seat  (No.  9.) 

Leoekd  : — "^  f^T^n? t     '  The  illustrious  hero.' 

2  E.     No  MLVii.     Marsden. 

The  obverse  device  presents  a  modification  in  the  arrange- 

1  [  Wilson  observes  in  regard  to  this  type  of  coin : — *  That  the  steed  represents  one 
dedicated  to  the  Afwamedha,  or  solemn  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  performed  only  by  para- 
mount sovereifi^ns,  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  inscription  'Aswamedha-paralcrama,' 
*he  who  has  the  power  of  the  Afwamedha  rites'  (*Ariana  Antiqua'  421.)  See  also 
Tod,  i.,  S3,  76,  683,  etc.] 

a  [•  J.A.S.B.'  yi.  978,  anU,  p.  286.] 
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ment  of  the  bow,  which  is  turned  inwards  and  touches  the  side 
of  the  figure,  while  the  ^^nC  ^  inscribed  in  the  field  outside  of 
the  bow-string.     Legend,  to  the  left,  ^  ^^^  ^K- 

Class  E  a.    B  Jtf . 

Obyebse  : — ^Figure  seated  somewhat  as  in  class  0,  but  the  vind 
is  wanting,  and  the  left-hand  rests  on  the  couch,  while  the  right  is 
upraised. 

Legwd:  (Margin)— ^ ^ XPfTf^H^HI ^  ^^  ^|?F9- 

Beyebse  : — Pdrvatf,  as  in  Class  D. 
LBGB2n> :  ^  f^inr 

Class  J.    PI.  xxx.  6. 

Obyeuse  : — King,  on  horseback,  proceeding  to  the  right,  with  lance 
at  the  charge. 

Legend :—1|^ir ^R  •  •  •  ^^^^^:* 

Keyebse  : — ^Pdrvatf,  to  the  left,  seated  on  an  Indian  mafhd,  with 

fillet  and  flower. 

Leoeitd  : — ^^irf^nr  t^Wf  '  The  unconquered  hero.' 

KuMARA  Gupta. 
Class  D  a.     B.M. 

Obterse  : — Device  similar  to  that  in  class  D,  with  the  exception 
that  the  king  has  the  khandd  as  in  class  B,  in  lieu  of  the  javelin. 

Legend:  (Margin)— ir^Tf  "ftWT ^'T^ ^TITT-^ 

(Outside  the  arm)— :^ 
Revebse  : — P&rvatf,  as  in  the  modified  form  of  F  (xxx.  9). 
Legend  :— ^  ^TTC  ^• 

Class  E  6.     Freeling.' 
Obvebse  : — Device  as  is  usual  in  class  E. 
Legend  :  (Margin) — Hf  l<,l^fV|^|^  .  .  . 

(Below  the  arm)  J{ 

^  r^lT'f  ^nPHu  appean  as  one  of  the  prefixes  to  Chandra  Gupta  II.'s  name  in 
the  Bnit&rl  L&t  inscription  :  '  J.A.S.B.'  y\.  4,  ante,  p.  240.] 

>  [The  first  and  third  letters  conjecturally  transcribed  in  the  above  legend  are  not 
to  be  absolutely  relied  on !  ] 

s  [  This  com,  though  a  cast,  and  in  so  far  a  forgery — appears  to  have  been  repro- 
duceafirom  a  genuine  ori^inaL  ] 
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Keyebse: — TirvaAl,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus:  the  right 
hand  holds  a  fiUet,  or  at  times,  a  flower :  the  left  rests  either  upon  the 
knee  or  on  the  side  of  the  figure. 

Legend  : — ^^  ^1%^  ^''^  Mahendra. 

5  E  J.     PL  xxix.  20.     *  Anana  Antiqua/  xviii.  12. 
Obtersb: — Device,  as  usual. 

Legend  : —  .  .  W^fftf  ^^^ (under  the  arm) — If. 

6  E  6.     Freeling. 

Obtebse  : — ^Device,  as  in  No.  3  E  5. 

The  full  legend  on  the  silver  coins  gives  : — 

Dcv(p)  jayati  vijitdvanir  avanipati(h)  Kumdra  Ovpto 
'His  Majesty  Eom&ra  Gupta,  who  has  subdued  the  earth,  roles.' 

7  E  6.     CoL  Stacy. 

Obvebse  : — ^Device,  as  usual.  The  name  of  TJifTT  ^IT  occupies  the 
left  margin.     There  is  no  name  or  initial  under  the  arm. 

E  c.  PL  xxix.  16.  '  Ariana  Antiqua/  xviii.  11.  The  name 
of  the  king  is  given,  in  this  coin,  as  above,  but  it  offers  the 
peculiarity  of  being  placed  in  a  line  with  the  bow-string  outside 
the  arm  of  the  figure,  as  in  2  E  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

Class  K.     Type,  similar  to  pi.  xxx.  1. 

(Unpublished  coin  of  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet.)  * 

Obvebse  : — ^Eing,  facing  to  the  right,  armed  with  a  bow,  shooting  a 
lion. 

Legend  :~f^fnilb4|^|<  [j|HMl\f^]  tiff  ^l^^C'  ' Kumira 
Gupta,  of  might  like  a  lion's,  most  prosperous.' 

Hevebsb  : — ^Parvatf,  seated  on  a  lion ;  her  right  hand  extends  the 
fillet ;  the  left,  which  rests  upon  her  knee,  holds  a  flower. 
Legend  : — f?^^  ^V%^  Sinha  Mahendra. 

1  [  This  coin  is  also  a  cast  from  a  genume  or'tgisal.] 

25 
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E  a.    PI.  XXX.  8. 

Obveese:   Legend —  .  .  ^iV^^lRT  •  .  ^  .  .  . 

Beyebse:  Legend  —  ^l^^f^lV 

Class  L.     PL  xxiii.  25. 

Obtebse  : — The  king,  facing  to  the  left/ aimed  with  bow  and  arrow, 
attacking  a  lion. 

Legend  : — Hf  Kl^lfM^I^  ^  •  -  • 

Beyebse  : — Paryatf,  with  fillet  and  flower,  seated  on  a  lion. 
Legend  : — ^  tlj^  f^nRT  Sri  Sinha  Vikramah. 

Class  E  h.    PL  xxx.  1,  2. 

Obtebse,  as  above,  class  E. 

Legend  : —  ? 
Beyebse,  as  above,  class  E. 

Legend  :— "Rtf  ftWRT: 

Class  H  a.     PL  xxiii.  28. 

Obvebse  : — ^Erect  figure  of  the  king,  discharging  his  arrow  at  a  lion. 

Legend  :  (Under  the  arm) — ^W. 
Beyebse  : — ^Female  figure  standing,  with  flower  in  the  left  hand ; 
the  right  is  extended  towards  a  peacock. 

Legend  : — ^^K^H  •  •  •  Kumdra  Oupta  .... 

Skanda  Gupta. 

Class  E  b,   PL  xxiii.  22  ;  xxix.  17 ;  xxx.  10  (P)   Marsden  mlv. 
Obvebse,  as  in  class  E  a. 

Legends  : — ^Imperfect.   (Under  the  arm) — S 

Beyebse  : — Pirvatf,  seated,  cross-legged,  on  lotus  flowers. 
Legends:  (on  22  and  17) — Wllt^Wt  Kramddityah, 

„         (on  10  and  18)— ^^QIR^ipT:  Sri  Skanda  Gupta. 

Class  M.    PL  xxiii.  24. 

Obvebse  : — ^Eing,  to  the  left  of  the  field,  holding  a  bow :  the  '  pea- 
cock' standard  occupies  the  centre,  and  a  female  figure  fills  up  the 
space  on  the  right. 

Legend  : — ^Illegible. 
Beyebse  : — ^P&rvatf,  on  lotus  leaves,  with  flower  and  fillet. 
Legend  : — ^^  W^  ^[K  Sri  Skanda  Oupta, 
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Mahendra  Gupta  (P) 

Class  J  a.    PL  xxiii.  30.     Maraden,  bilix. 
OsTEBdE : — ^Honemen  as  in  class  J,  but  without  the  lance. 

Legeitd  : —  .  .  if  iV^^  ^H* 
EsYEBSE : — ^Female  seated  on  a  morhd,  feeding  a  peacock. 

Legevi)  : — ^H^nr  ^T^^  (i/i^  Mahendra. 

Variants.     PI.  xxx.  figs.  3,  4,  5.    '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  xviii. 
16,  17. 

Class  J  6.     Unpublished.     Freeling. 

Obvebse  : — ^Device,  as  is  usual  in  this  class,  with  the  exception  that 
the  horseman  is  proceeding  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 

Legends  : — ^Undeciphered. 
Retebse  : — Paryatf,  with  peacock. 

Legend  : — ^If^nT  'f^^  •  — ^E.  T.] 


(PLATE  XXXI.) 

On  fig  3,  on  a  former  occasion  I  had  already  read  isft  ^PT  •  •  •  •  8ri 
yog  .  .  .  but,  as  there  are  traces  of  a  cross-line  to  the  loop  of  the  third 
letter,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  rather  the  reading  ini ....  yoM  .... 
'  glory',  forming,  in  composition,  many  Indian  names,  as  Yasa  Yigraha, 
Yaso  Yarma,  Yaso  Pala,  Yaswant,  etc. 

The  two  earliest  specimens  of  the  copper  series,  figs. 
4  and  5,  are  firom  Stacy's  and  Cunningham's  cabinets 
respectively.  The  first  has  several  letters  in  the  old 
character :  under  the  left  arm,  perpendicularly,  wn  •  • 
sayadha ;  and,  on  the  exterior,  in  •  .  maka. 

Fig.  5  is,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  a  gold  coin :  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  gilding  are  still  perceptible  in  the  angles.  The  monogram  is 
the  same  as  in  fig.  18  of  the  last  plate. 

Figs  8  and  9  are  selected  from  Stacy's  box  as  examples  of  the  name 
of  ^  inrni  Sr(  Pratdpa  in  the  two  forms  of  alphabet.  Probably  they 
belong  to  different  indiyiduals  of  the  same  fEunily  name. 

Fig.  8  is  a  valuable  unique  in  Dr.  Swine/s  drawers,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  letters  that  have  usurped  the  nataral  position  of  anns,  ooimu- 
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copia,  throne,  and  all  such  appurtenances !  On  the  obverse  are  the 
letters  WS(jaya :  on  the  opposite  fece,  ^  ftf^  Sri  Vinada  or  ^T^ 
Virata.  .  and,  to  the  right,  iT(?)<^^  manded.  .  .  . 

Fig.  9.     The  word  Sri  is  stUl  perceptible. 

Fig.  10  is  introduced  (from  my  collection)  merely  to  shew  the  complete 
barbarism  that  finally  prevailed.  Such  rude  pieces  are  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  for  one  that  contains  a  trace  of  writing.  *  Pratapa'  is  the  com- 
monest name  on  those  that  are  by  any  means  legible. 


THIKD  SEEIES  OF  IMITATIONS. 

The  next  five  coins  of  my  plate  represent  a  very 
numerous  class  of  Hindu  coins,  grotesque  but  very  bold 
in  execution,  and  attempting  refinement  in  the  position 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  raja,  and  in  the  sitting  posture 
of  the  reverse.  Having  pointed  out  the  prototype — of  the 
European  coat,  pantaloons,  gaiter  and  wig — on  one  series, 
I  must  not  pass  unheedingly  the  epaulette  so  faithfully  and 
curiously  portrayed  on  the  obverses  of  this  series !  I 
am  induced  to  consider  them  a  third  instance  of  imitation 
of  the  '  Ardokro '  type,  from  their  general  aspect  and  atti- 
tudes:— moreover,  the  cornucopia  is  traceable  in  the 
earlier  pieces,  as  figs.  13  (Stacy)  and  14  (J.P.)  As 
they  deteriorate,  the  limbs  are  lopped  oflf,  as  usual,  to 
make  way  for  Nagari  characters  !  This  is  well  exem- 
plified in  fig.  11  (Cunningham)  and  12  (Stacy).  Fig. 
17  (Swiney)  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  degradation 
of  the  type. 

Of  legends,  we  have,  in  fig.  15,  on  the  margin . .  ^.  . 
jfo.  .  On  fig  16,  reverse,  the  letter  ^j.  On  fig.  11,  on 
either  arm  of  the  sitting  figure,  i^^  f^  /Sn  di  (?)  and  on 
fig.  12,  several  uncertain  letters  scattered  about,  vrir ?r ^. 
In  the  last  of  the  set,  the  letter  ir  stands  alone. 
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It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  explanation  of 
such  vague  symbols.  Of  this  series  of  coins^  M.  Court's 
drawings  contained  many  good  samples.  They  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  Fanjab,  less  so  in  Upper  India,  and  com- 
paratively  rare  in  Afghanistan.  Masson  has  only  given 
one,  and  that  very  degraded. 


» 


[Lieut.  A.  Cmminghamy  whose  name  is  so  frequently  cited 
in  laudatory  and  thankful  acknowledgment  by  Prinsep^  has 
since  achieved  a  spicialiU  in  this  department  of  numismatics, 
by  his  comprehensive  article  attributing  the  third  series  of 
imitations  from  the  apaokpo  type  to  their  legitimate  domain, 
the  kingdom  of  the  E&jas  of  Kashmir.^  I  insert  an  abstract  of 
the  decipherments  published  in  that  paper,  leading  the  modi- 
fications in  the  chronology  of  Kashmir,  proposed  by  the  author, 
for  notice  in  their  proper  place  in  the  '  Useful  Tables/ 

List  of  Coins  Published  by  Lieut.  Cunningham. 

1 .  ToRAM  AN  A (common)  Ob  v.  Sri  Toramd  (na) 

Rev.  Jaya,  [pl.xxxi.13,14.] 

2.  Sankara  Vermma  (very  rare)  Obv.  8anka(ra) 

Rev.    Vermnia, 

3.  GoPALA (very  rare)  Obv.  Gopdla 

Rev.   Vennnia, 

4.  SuGANDHA (very  rare)  Obv.  Sri  Sugandhd 

Rev.  Devd. 

5.  Chakra  Vermma  ..  (unique)  Obv.  Chafkra) 

Rev.   Vermma. 

6.  Yasaskara (unique)  Obv.   Yaskara 

Rev.  .2>^a. 

7.  EsHEMA  Gupta (rare)  Obv.  ...  di Kahenia 

Rev,  Chtpta  Deva. 

I  [  <Kttmumatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  vi.  p.  l,  (1843)] 
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8.  Abhimana  Gupta...  (unique)  Obv.  Abhimafna) 

Rev.  Chipta. 

9.  NAin)i  Gupta (very  rare)  Obv.  Nandi  On 

Rev.  pta. 

10.  DiDDA  Rani   (very  common)  Obv.  Sri  diddd 

Rev.  Devd.  [pi.  xxxi.  11.] 

11.  Sano&ama...   (very  common)  Obv.  Sangrdma  Ba- 

Rev.  ja  Deva:  [pi.  xxxi.  12.] 

12.  Ananta (rare)  Obv.  Ananta  Bo- 

Rev.  ja  Deva. 

13.  Kalasa (common)  Obv.  Kalasa  Bo- 

Rev.  ja  Deva. 

This  coin  was  called  P&d&ka  daring  this  reign.    A.C. 

14.  Habsha (very  common)  Obv.  Sar^ha  Raja 

Rev.  Deva. 

15.  SussALA (very  rare)  Obv.  8H  SuasaQa) 

Rev.  Deva. 

16.  Java  SiNHA (rare)  Obv.  8H  Jaya  Sinha 

Rev.  Deva.  [^Sinha 

Variant  (very  rare)  Obv.  Sri  Mesuta  (?)  Jaya 

Rev.  Deva. 

17.  Jaga  Deva (very  rare)  Obv.  Jaga  [pi.  xxxi.  15.] 

MUHAMMADANS. 
1.    ZaIK  AL  '^BIBINy  A.H.  841,  A.D.  1437. 

Obv.  ^^JoU!^  ^j  jOsrXl  ^ILUl 

Rev.  iUjUJ  J  cr^jl^  *^'  iU-jj^  4js-^*-r>^ 

2.  Haidar  Shah. 

3.  Hasan  Shah,  dated  a.h.  874. 

4.  Muhammad  Shah. 

5.  Fateh  Shah. 

I  myself  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  improving  the 
list  of  published  illustrations  of  the  coinage  of  Kashmir,  but  I 
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may  mention  the  acquisition^  some  years  ago,  of  a  noveltyy  in 
a  piece  bearing  the  name  of  Bhima  Gupta.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley, 
whose  cabinet  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  series^  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  note  on  '  The  new  names  recently  discoTered 
on  the  coins  of  Kashmir: ' — 

'  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  coin  of  Avanti  Deva,  who  is 
placed  by  Major  Cunningham  in  1169  a.d. 

'  In  my  cabinet  are  several  coins  yet  undescribed :  of  these 
one  bears  the  name  of  Harya,  a  reading  confirmed  by  a  similar 
but  less  perfect  coin  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  It  is 
of  an  execution  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
coins  than  any  yet  discovered,  and  may,  perhaps,  therefore 
belong  to  Arya  E&ja,  whose  date,  by  Major  Cunningham's 
calculation,  ranges  from  360  to  383  a.d. 

'  Another  coin,  reading  Sri  ZT*. . ,  can,  from  its  execution,  be 
only  assigned  to  Unmatti  Yarmma,  who,  in  Major  Cunning- 
ham's table,  is  placed  between  936  and  938  a.d. 

*  A  third  reads,  apparently,  Galhana,  but  is  possibly  Salhana, 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  Salha  or  Sahla  of  the  lists,  and  whose  date 

is  1110-11  A.D. 

'  Besides  these,  there  iB  a  coin  of  similar  type  and  execution  to 
the  last,  and  of  about  the  same  period,  which  reads,  clearly,  Pratdpa. 
No  such  name  appears,  however,  so  low  down  in  the  Kashmir 
lists,  and  it  must  belong,  therefore,  to  some  petty  usurper ;  or 
is,  perhaps,  an  indication  that  the  type  of  the  Kashmir  coinage 
was  adopted  also  by  some  of  the  small  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

'  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  coins  of  the  Muhammadan 
kings  of  Kashmir  enumerated  by  Major  Cunningham,  my  cabinet 
contains  specimens  of  Sikander  Butshik&n,  Bahr&m  (an  usurper 
during  the  time  of  Hasan  Sh&h),  N&zuk  Sh&h,  Ibr&hfm,  Ismail, 
and  Yiisuf  Shah  Chukk.' 

To  dispose  of  an  interesting  scries  of  coins  of  proximate 
locality,  though  of  more  modem  epoch,  I  further  avail  myself  of 
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Mr.  Bayley's  aid,  and  insert  an  original  memorandum  of  his  on 
the  Coinage  of  the  Eongs  of  Kangra : — 

Amongst  the  coins  most  abundant  in  the  neigtiboarliood  of  the  Upper  Jalandhar 
Do&b,  may  be  cited  a  series  in  copper  and  billon,  which  is  endently  descended  firom 
the  *  bull  and  hoiseman*  type. 

The  earlier  examples  are,  in  fact,  merely  coarsely-execnted  imitations  of  this 
original,  and  bear,  in  appropriate  identity,  the  common  superscription  of '  Sri  Samanta 
Deya.' » 

Later  and  more  degraded  examples  bear  also,  in  various  positions,  other  proper 
names,  and  at  last  one  side  is  exclusiyely  occupied  by  the  legend. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  for  February  and  April,  1868 
(Nos.  2  and  3  <  J.  A.  S.  B.'  for  1853,  yol.  xxii.)  will  be  found  two  notices  of  mine, 
identifying  this  series  as  the  coinage  of  the  HindQ  r&jas  of  Nagarkot,  or  Kangra,  the 
Trigartta  of  the  ancient  Hindis. 

These  kings  were  B&jputs  of  the  Eutoch  tribe ;  and  the  last  soyereign  of  any  note 
among  them  was  the  Sansar  Chand,  of  whom  honorable  mention  is  made  by  the 
trayeller  Moorcroft. 

I  then  reported  that  I  had  been  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  local  Bans&yalSs,  or  <  genea- 
logies,' to  decypher  seven  of  the  names  which  occur  on  the  coins,  yiz. : — B6p  Chand, 
Prithi  Chand,  Hari  Chand,  Sring&r  Chand,  Trilok  Chand,  M6gh  Chand,  ApOryya 
Chand. 

In  the  latter  number  of  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  there  was  likewise  printed  a 
communication  firom  Major  Alexander  Cunningham,'  from  which  it  appeared  that  he 
had  preriously  been  working  in  the  same  track,  and  that  his  identifications  had,  some 
years  before,  been  forwarded  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
though  their  publication  had,  for  various  reasons,  been  deferred. 

Major  Cunningham  further  stated  that  he  was  able  to  extend  the  list  of  namea 
occurring  on  the  coins,  to  fourteen ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
illustrate  much  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  dynasty,  by  inscriptions  (of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  Kangra  valley,)  and  by  notices  extracted  firom  various  Sanskrit  and 
Mahomedan  authors. 

His  memoir  will  doubtless  be  of  much  value ; — the  chief  interest,  however,  which 
these  discoveries  possess,  is  the  general  fact  they  establish  that,  in  the  isolated  locality 
of  Kangra,  the  old  conventional  type  of  HindCi  coinage  maintained  its  ground  long 
after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  on  thi^  plains  of  India. 

There,  even  as  modified  by  the  Mahomedan  emperors,  it  probably  did  not  suirive 
beyond  the  reign  of  Na^lr-ud-din  Mahmdd,  which  closed  in  1266,  a.d. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  Kangra  impressed  their  name  on  coinage  of  this 
type  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of  the  Sult6n  Firoz  Tughlak  of  Dihli,  which 
monarch  reigned  from  1351  to  1388,  a.d.  Some  of  the  anonymous  coins  are  pro- 
bably of  a  considerably  earlier  date. 

Again,  on  the  coins  of  Trilok  Chand  may  still  be  traced  the  rude  outline  of  the 
horseman's  figure. 

Now,  Trilok  Chand  is  stated  by  the  local  chroniclers  to  have  revolted  against 
Aurangzeb,  and  to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  revolt  by  defeat  and  death.    Thia 
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probably  oocnrred  early  in  Aurangz^b's  reign,  say  about  1660  A.D.,  for  there  is 
abondant  eyidence  to  show  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  power  was 
supreme  in  the  Kangra  hills. 

This  extreme  date,  however,  is  yery  possibly  somewhat  lower  than  that  to  which 
the  eontinmus  use  of  the  deriyatives  from  the  ^buU  and  horseman'  type  can  be  traced. 

Trilok  Chand's  coinage  was  most  probably  a  mere  reyiyal,  in  assertion  of  his 
attempted  independence;  at  least,  it  would  appear,  from  the  account  given  by 
Feriflhta,  that  Akbar  established  his  authority  completely  throughout  the  Kangra 
Hills,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession.  Indeed,  the  then  R&ja  of  Kangra 
(Dharm  Chand)  fell  at  tiie  battle  of  P&nipat,  which  gave  to  Akbar  the  empire  of 
Hindtist&n,  and  it  was  not  improbably  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty,  which  induced  Akbar  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  mountains. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that,  having  rendered  himself  paramount  in  this  ancient 
kingdom,  and  in  the  flush  of  his  recent  success,  that  Akbar  would  have  left  to  the 
R&ja  the  coveted  privilege  of  coining ;  and  his  immediate  successors  were  not  likely 
to  have  relaxed  their  authority. 

Probably,  therefore,  the  consecutive  use  of  the  old  type  ended  about  a.d.  1566 ; 
but  even  this  date  brings  us  to  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  it  had  become  obsolete  on  the  plains  of  Hinddst&n.  ] 


FOURTH  SERIES. 

These  shadows  of  the  Kanerkan  king  are  lilce  Dun- 
can's issue: — *A  fourth? — ^start  eyes!  what,  will  the 
line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  another  yet  ? ' 
Such  is,  however,  the  singular  fact ;  whether  they 
^reigned  in  this  kingdom'  consecutively,  or  in  sub- 
divided portions  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
common  source  whence  this  numerous  progeny  have 
borrowed  their  family  features.  Amid  the  hundreds  of 
each  kind,  now  open  to  our  examination  and  selection, 
the  progress  of  deviation  can  readily  be  followed :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  the  different  results  of 
corruption  arrived  at  by  different  engravers  or  moneyers, 
in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  a  few  generations.  In  one 
case,  we  come  to  a  kind  of  dagger ;  in  another,  to  a  few 
dots  and  strokes ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  kind 
of  heart,  formed  of  the  knees  and  petticoat  of  the  seated 
female!     The  best  of  the  three  coins  depicted  in  the 
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engraving  are  from  Mohan  LaPs  collection;  the  worst 
from  Cautley's  disinterred  Behat  relics,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  these  *  heart '  coins  was  foimd  in  associa- 
tion with  the  supposed  Buddhist  coins  described  in  Art. 
X.  I  can  find  but  one  approach  to  a  letter  on  any  of 
them,  viz.,  the  f^r  to  the  left  of  the  well-formed  *  rdja '  in 
fig.  16.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  confirm  their  Indian 
origin :  and  it  must  be  noted  that  this  species  is  found 
in  abxmdance  farther  to  the  north-west  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Thus,  Masson  says  of  them :  ^  This  series  is  very  ex- 
tensively found  in  Western  Afghanistan.  The  obverse 
has  a  rude  figure  of  the  prince,  clad  in  mail,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  fire-altar,'  (not  visible  in  ours,  but 
clearly  so  in  Masson's  drawings)  *  and,  on  the  reverse,  a 
figure  seated  on  a  throne  with  her  foot  on  a  footstool. 
On  no  one  coin  of  the  class  have  I  been  able  to  detect 
the  legend,  although  they  appear  in  some  instances  to 
have  had  characters  intended  for  such.  Figs.  61  to  63/ 
(those  that  shew  the  chair,  the  cornucopia  and  noose) 
^  are  generally  found  at  Beghram :  figs.  64  to  65,'  (those 
having  only  the  outline  of  a  heart)  ^  are  the  types  preva- 
lent on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  in  the  Fanjab,' — 
and,  as  we  have  stated  above,  near  Saharanpur  in  India 
proper.  This  series  has,  undoubtedly,  a  better  claim  to 
be  considered  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  ^  Ardokro ' 
coin  in  situ  than  any  of  the  three  preceding  series. 

To  sum  up  my  review  of  these  coins,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  how  great  an  analogy  exists  between  the 
circumstance  of  these  several  adoptions,  by  subordinate 
imitators,  of  a  prominent  form  of  coinage  that  had  pre- 
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vailed  for  centuries  under  a  paramount  rule ;  and  the 
nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Shah  'A'lam  coinage  of  the 
last  century,  the  very  words  and  form  of  which  were 
copied  by  the  numerous  rajas  and  nuwabs  who  assumed 
the  privilege  of  coinage  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Dihli  monarchy.  In  many  places,  a  few  years  only 
have  sufficed  so  to  disfigure  the  Persian  letters  as  to  ren- 
der them  quite  illegible  and  bai*barous. 


PALA  OR  DEVA  DYNASTY  OF  KANAUJ. 

By  way  of  filling  the  plate,  I  have  engraved  at  foot 
two  new  specimens  of  this  dynasty,  brought  to  light 
since  the  publication  of  pi.  xxvi. 

Pig.  19  is  taken  from  a  cast  of  a  gold  coin  in  Col.  T.  P.  Smith's 
possession.  Some  of  the  letters  are  new  in  form,  but  they  may  possibly 
be  read  ^fV ^^  f^lfV  Ml ^^4  Sn  mad  Vigrahapdla  deva. 

Pig.  20  is  an  imique  copper  coin  of  Cimningham's.  On  the  ob- 
verse, the  -four-handed  god  is  crushing  a  demon,  instead  of  being 
seated  in  the  usual  serene  attitude.  The  legend  on  the  other  side  may 
be  read,  ^  VITT^'ft  ^^  '^^^  ^'^^  Frithvi  deva,  a  name  occurring  in  the 
Dihlf  list  as  having  reigned  at  L&hor  a.d.  1176-1192:  but  not  to  be 
found  among  the  many  names  which  inscriptions  have  given  us  of  the 
Bhupala  family  of  Kanauj  and  Benares.  [At  the  time  my  note  on 
these  coins  (page  292)  was  set  up,  I  was  unaware  that  Prinsep  had 
already  published  in  this  article  a  decypherment  of  the  coins  of  Prithvf 
Deva.] 

Masson  has  figured  a  third  new  name  of  the  same 
group,  which  I  have  inadvertently  neglected  to  intro- 
duce in  this  plate,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letters  that 
are  visible  are  ^  if . . .  4ft4,*l<ii . .  ^^Sn  ma  .. .  miramaras 
. . .  deva.  The  first  and  last  letters  are  half  cut  oflf,  and 
the  vowel  may  be  an  a,  so  that  the  reading  may  possibly 
be  8n  m(at  Kujmdra  mahfci  RdjaJ  deva.     Masson  says 
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that  *  at  Kabul,  coins  of  this  peculiar  type  are  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  bazar,  generally  of  gold.  A  large 
parcel  was  dug  out  of  the  soil,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
near  Korinder,  a  village  of  Koh-daman.'  He  places  them 
as  the  last  of  the  Indo-Scythic  series,  not  having,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  seen  what  had  been  made  of  them  here. 
If  the  sitting  female  be  indeed  a  far  descendant  from 
the  Mithraic  goddess,  the  long  interval  of  six  or  eight 
centuries  will  fully  account  for  the  magnitude  of  her 
transformation. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  hoard  discovered  at 
Korinder  was  not  secured  at  once.  It  might  have  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  our  classification  of  this 
second  Kaaauj  dynasty.  A  great  many  specimens 
of  the  same  sort  must  also  be  scattered  about  in  the 
cabinets  of  retired  Indians  at  home ;  and  we  may  hope, 
now  that  Prof.  Wilson  has  commenced  upon  the  task  of 
examining  the  coins  iq  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  and 
India  House  collections,  that  specimens  will  flow  in  to 
him  from  all  quarters  to  be  deciphered  and  described. 
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XIV.-NEW  TYPES  OF  BACTRIAN  AND  INDO- 
SCYTHIC  COINS,  ENGRAVED  AS  PL.  XXXII. 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  summoned  to  re- 
sume the  graver  in  the  department  of  Bactrian  medals ; 
but  to  do  so  when  such  novel  and  interesting  specimens 
are  handed  to  me  is  no  less  an  obligation  than  a  pleasure. 

The  two  main  attractions  of  my  present  plate  are  re- 
presented, with  scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity,  from  the 
coins  themselves,  which  were  entrusted  to  me  for  the 
purpose  by  their  fortunate  possessors,  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered. 

No.  1  is  an  unique  of  Amyntas,  a  name  entirely  new 
to  Bactria :  it  is  a  square  coin  of  bronze  lately  procured 
by  Stacy  from  the  Panjab,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Obterse  : — Bust  of  the  prince,  wearing  a  curious  cap,  which  may 
possihly  represent  the  head  of  an  elephant,  hut,  from  the  surface  heing 
worn,  cannot  exactly  he  made  out.     Legend,  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 

BASIAEHS  NIKAT0P05  AMTNT(ow) 

Eetebse  : — A  standing  figure  of  Minerva,  with  helmet,  shield  and 
spear ;  her  right  hand  extended  in  token  of  peace.  Square  monogram. 
Legend,  in  Bactro-Pehlvf  —  T'tlU/O'P'ltAiL'paiXu  ;  (quasi)  malakdo 
djalade  amido  [Maharajasa  Jayddharasa  A'mitasa].  It  will  he  at  once 
perceived  that  the  native  epithet  corresponding  to  viKoropov  is  the 
same  as  that  for  vt/crj^pov  on  the  coins  of  Archelius  (page  352),  and, 
hefore,  on  the  coins  of  Antialkides  and  Antimachus,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  first  letter.  The  word  was  there  read  "P^IXA^;  the  initial 
9  a  heing  substituted  for  the  ^  d  of  the  Archelius  and  Amyntas  coins. 
The  third  letter  "in  those  cases  is  also  rather  \  I  than  t,  of  which  the 
value  is  as  yet  unknown.    I  have  called  it  l,  ad  interim. 
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Fig.  2  is,  if  possible,  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  the  above, 
being  the  first  queen  of  Bactria  yet  discovered.  Dr.  Swiney  obtained 
the  coin  among  Karamat  *Alf  s  collection.  It  was  thickly  coated  with 
the  rust  of  ages,  and,  from  the  helmeted  head  on  the  obverse,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Mcnander,  until  the  Doctor  set  about  cldaning  it 
carefully  with  a  hard  brush,  and,  perceiving  a  variation  of  the  legend, 
showed  it  to  Capt.  Cunningham,  who  immediately  recognized,  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  delight,  the  undoubted  title  of  a  female  sovereign — 
BA2IAI22AS  eEOTPon(i}f)  [SEOTPonoT]  AFAeoKAEiAS,  '  of  the  queen 
Agathoclea,  the  god-nourisher.*  This  very  curious  epithet,  Oeorponnf — 
a  wcJi'd  not  to  be  found  in  the  lexicon — must  have  been  coined  on  pur- 
pose for  the  queen-mother,  after  the  Oriental  style  of  flattery,  in  allusion 
to  her  royal  oflspring. 

Bevebse  : — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock  (or  a  morhd),  resting  his  club 
on  his  right  knee.  The  Pehlvi  legend  is,  most  unfortunately,  so  indis- 
tinct in  one  or  two  places,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  TnaTn^g 
out  the  troe  reading.  The  first  word  seems  to  differ  in  no  way  from 
the  ordinary  'PU.^Xu  malakdo,  '  king' :  and  the  second  would  appear 
to  be  "p^l^lT.  raddkoy  atorripo^ :  then  follow  two  short  words  wldch  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  expound,  though  the  individual  letters  are  clear 
enough.     [Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Dhamikasa  Stratasa.^] 

To  these  two  uniques  I  have  subjoined  some  new  types 
of  Euthydemus,  Menander,  and  Eucratides,  which  have 
not  yet  been  engraved,  though  some  have  appeared  in  the 
Uthographs  of  Masson's  drawings. 

Fig.  8.  A  silver  tetradrachm  of  Euthydemus,  now  in  Dr.  Swiney's 
cabinet,  having  a  standing  Hercules  on  the  reverse,  in  lieu  of  the  seated 
figure.  The  coin  must  have  been  originally  very  beautiful,  but  we 
learn  from  the  memorandum  of  Karamat  'Alf,  who  purchased  it  at 
Kdbul,  that  it  was  taken  to  Dr.  Gerard,  who  deemed  it  spurious  or  not 
silver ; '  this  induced  the  vendor  to  put  it  in  the  fire  (cased  in  clay)  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  smoothness  of  surface  and  clearness  of  out- 
line were  thus  destroyed.  The  heattx  restes  are  still  sufficient  to  excite 
admiration. 

Fig.  4  is  from  Masson's  drawing  of  a  small  copper  piece  of  Euthy- 
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demuB.  The  reverse  has  a  naked  horse  prancing.  Legend  as  usual, 
BA2IAEX12  EYOTAHMOT.     Masson  has  another  similar,  but  larger. 

Fig.  5.  A  square  copper  coin  of  Menander,  procured  by  Br.  Swiney 
at  Agra ;  in  good  preservation. 

Obvebse  : — The  iisual  helmeted  head  with  the  legend,  basiaehs 

2ATHP02  MENANAPOT. 

Bevebse  : — The  circular  shield  of  Minerva  with  Medusa's  head  : 
the  features  of  the  face  worn  smooth  :  legend,  in  Pehlvf,  'p*!^!,  'T^^^lXu 

Fig.  6,  from  Masson.  The  reverse  here  presents  the  bird  of  Mi- 
nerva, so  common  on  the  Athenian  coins ;  in  all  other  respects  the  coin 
is  similar  to  the  last. 

Fig.  7.  Obverse  of  a  smaller  copper  coin  frt)m  Masson.  In  the 
centre  is  a  wheel  with  eight  spokes,  distinctly  so  delineated,  otherwise 
we  might  have  supposed  it  the  shield  with  Medusa's  head ;  the  Greek 
legend  surrounds  it.     The  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  9. 

Fig.  8.  In  this  larger  square  copper  coin  Masson  gives,  as  a  new 
reverse,  a  dolphin ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sketch,  it  is  possible 
that  the  original  may  have  been  an  elephant's  head,  a  common  device 
on  Menander's  coins. 

Fig.  9.  On  this  the  sovereign's  portrait  is  replaced  by  a  boar's  head, 
according  to  Masson' s  sketch ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  is  a  simple  feather  or 
palm-branch :  monogram  H :  legends  Greek  and  Pehlvf  as  usual. 

Figs.  10  and  11.  Two  specimens  frx)m  Masson' s  collections,  one 
silver,  one  copper,  to  shew  that  the  coins  of  Eucratides  sometimes  bore 
the  emblem  peculiar  to  Antialkides,^  two  conical  beehives  and  two 
feathers  or  palm-branches. 

Fig.  12.  An  addition  to  our  Indo-Scythic  group  of  the  'elephant- 
rider,'  or  Kenranos.  Stacy  has  just  obtained  four  frx)m  the  Fanjab, 
all  evidently  frt>m  the  same  die,  but  not  one  containing  the  legend 
complete.  To  save  space  I  have  filled  it  up  from  the  imited  specimens, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  single  letter,  barbarous  as  the  context 
appears. 

Obvebse  : — ^B4ja  astride  on  a  small  elephant,  legend  (commencing 
from  the  right  of  the  head)  oiAHriH  oiapoiahiahpoaiah,  of  which 
nothing  can  be  imagined  but  a  barbarous  attempt  at  basiaeos  basiaean 
saTHPOS,  the  syllables  ia,  ax,  or  as,  and  PO  being  the  only  happy 
conjunctions  seized  by  the  ignorant  die-cutter. 


1  This  name  htm  hitherto  always  been  written  (on  Masson*8  authority)  Antilakides. 
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On  the  reverse,  the  standing  figure  of  Aepo  is  depicted,  with  the 
common  monogram,  but  the  legend  diffei*s ;  being  AOH,  or,  inverted, 
HOV.  The  same  is  met  with  on  one  of  the  '  couch-lounger'  coins  ex- 
tracted firom  the  Manikyala  tope  (see  fig.  29,  pi.  vi.)  It  may  possibly 
be  a  perversion  of  the  tri-literal  MAO.  But  the  horns  of  the  moon  do 
not  appear  on  the  shoulders. 

Fig.  13.  A  rare  and  valuable  variety  of  the  Kenranos  coin  in  Br. 
Swiney's  cabinet,  of  which  Cunningham  has  a  less  perfect  duplicate ; 
the  obverse  legend,  hardly  legible,  must  be  pao  nano  pao,  etc.  The 
reverse  has  the  standing  female  figure  with  the  hom  of  plenty,  and 
legend  apaoxpo,  as  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  same  device. 

Fig.  14  should  have  been  introduced  in  my  last  plate,  among  what 
I  have  supposed  the  fourth  series  of  apaokpo  imitations.  This  coin, 
of  which  Swiney  possesses  several  equally  legible,  has  the  legend, 
apaoxpo,  quite  distinct,  proving  that  this  group  must  be  regarded,  not 
as  an  imitation,  but  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Mithraic  series  in 
the  Kanerkan  line.  The  appearance  of  Nagari  on  one  of  my  coins 
must  be  regarded  therefore  as  Greek.  It  is  curious  that  Masson  should 
not  have  detected  a  single  letter  on  aU  the  specimens  he  amassed. 
Some  faint  remains  of  characters  are  traceable  on  those  from  Behat. 

Fig.  15  is  a  duplicate  of  Masson's  coin — fig.  15  of  my  last  Bactrian 
plate — ^in  Swiney's  possession.  A  few  of  the  Pehlvf  characters  are 
better  made  out,  but  the  proprietor  of  this  coin  still  eludes  us. 

Fig.  16,  17,  18.  I  terminate  this  plate  with  three  coins  of  Kodes — 
in  Cunningham's  cabinet,  purchased  from  the  late  Gen.  Arnold's  col- 
lection— of  an  entirely  new  reverse.  They  are  all  of  silver,  deeply 
indented,  to  throw  the  head  out.  The  letters  kuja  .  .  are  visible  on  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  which  is,  otherwise,  of  the  best  execution.  The 
horse's  head  of  the  reverse  gradually  deteriorates  until  it  can  be  no 
longer  recognised  (as  in  18)  without  the  earlier  coins  as  objects  of 
comp£uison.  On  cleaning  one  of  my  Kodes  coins,  it  was  found  like- 
wise to  have  *  the  horse's  head '  reverse ;  and  the  horse  has  been  since 
traced  to  the  Chauka-Duka,  or  degraded  Saurashtra  series,  in  some 
specimens  also  purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Gen.  Arnold. 

Postscript.— I  cannot  delay  one  moment  announcing 
a  very  successful  reading  by  Prof.  Lassen  of  Bonn,  of  the 
native  legend  on  the  coin  of  Agathocles,  depicted  in  pi. 
ii.,  fig.  17,  by  Masson,  and  again  engraved  as  fig.  9,  of 
pi.  xxvii.   The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Professor's 
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letter,  this  moment  received :  '  The  legend  on  the 
coin  of  Agathoeles  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  another  cha- 
racter, and  I  think  we  may  recognise  in  it  the  letters 
"V^r^HTni  Agathukla  raja  [Agathnklayesa],  reading  from 
the  left  to  the  right.  The  first  two  letters  are  self- 
evident  ;  the  third  is  similar  enough  to  the  Tibetan  and 
Pali  forms  of  th  with  u  below ;  the  fourth  letter  expresses 
kl  quite  in  the  Indian  manner.  If  I  am  right  in  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  Agathoeles  a  very  different 
position  from  that  assigned  to  him  by  M.  Baoul  Kochette.' 

The  principal  objection  to  this  highly  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  Agathoclean  legend  is,  that  nearly  the  same 
characters  also  appear  on  the  coins  of  Pantaloon.  There 
are  differences  to  be  sure,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
assimilate  the  word  to  the  Greek,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  first  syllable  being  wanting :— thus  A  -J  i  "^^  ^"^^""^ 
. .  talava  or . .  talao . . .  the  next  letter,  on  Masson's  coins,  is 
f ,  and  on  Dr.  Swiney's  a  ^  or  «  [Pantalevasa],  but  on 
both  coins  there  are  three  letters  to  the  left  of  the  female 
which  still  remain  an  enigma. 

I  have  also  just  Ijad  the  opportunity  of  perusing  M. 
Jacquet's  first  paper  on  the  Ventura  coins,*  but  as  this 
merely  enumerates  their  Greek  legends,  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  Bactro-Pehlvi,  there  is  nothing  in 
alteration  or  correction  of  my  own  list  excepting  the 
termination  of  some  of  the  names,  Kodes,  Lysias, 
Venomes  (?),  for  Nonus,  Azes,  etc.  M.  Jacquet  had 
remarked  the  connection  of  the  Hindti  coins  with  their 
Indo-Scythic  prototype  when  examining  Tod's  collection, 
but  had  not  published  his  sentiments. 

>  r  Jacquet,  *  Jounial  Aiiatioue/  Feb.  Iftgd.  Gen.  Ventura's  collection,  by  a  strangs 
misaaventure,  bas  been  placed,  by  tbe  PjiHs  olBcwi^»  to  tbe  credit  of  M.  AUard.] 

26 
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XV.— SPECIMENS  OP  HINDU  COINS  DESCENDED 
FEOM  THE  PAETHIAN  TYPE,  AND  OP  THE 
ANCIENT  COINS  OP  CEYLON. 

Among  the  coins  extracted  £rom  the  Manikydla  tope 
were  two  that  excited  more  than  ordinary  curiosity,  from 
their  having  marginal  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  characters 
around  a  device  in  all  other  respects  of  the  Sassanian 
type.  The  inscription  (which  will  be  found  in  pL  v., 
pp.  94,  128,  ante)  baffled  all  attempts  to  decipher  it. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  Sri  left  little  doubt  of  its 
language  being  Sanskrit,  but  neither  with  the  aid  of 
modem  nor  ancient  alphabets  could  the  sentence  be  made 
out.    The  individual  letters  seemed  to  be 

Shortly  afterwards,  among  the  coins  procured  for  me 
by  Eitramat  'Ali,  another  instance  of  the  mixture  of 
legends  was  discovered  [pi.  vii.  fig.  6,  p.  123];  and 
here  the  name  was,  clearly,  ^  ^If^  ^^i  Vasudeva^ 
either  denoting  the  god  Krishna,  or  the  Indian  monarch 
of  that  name  alluded  to  in  the  Persian  histories.  Mas- 
son's  last  memoir,  contaimng  one  or  two  coins  of  the  same 
class,  led  to  a  fresh  scrutiny  of  our  respective  cabinets, 
whence,  with  Cunningham's  aid,  I  have  now  assembled 
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a  tolerable  group  of  Indo-Sassanian  specimens ;  for  in- 
spection at  least,  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  much 
about  them. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Sassanian  or  Par- 
thian coins  are,  the  ^fire-altar'  reyerse,  the  peculiar  head- 
dress of  the  king  with  flowing  fillets, — ^the  latter  some- 
times attached  to  the  shoulders, — and  a  legend  in  the 
Fehlvi  character.  There  is,  however,  as  Masson  has 
pointed  out  in  a  memoir  (^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol  v., 
p.  711),  a  marked  difference  between  our  coins  (called  by 
Tod  *of  a  Parthian  dynasty  unknown  to  history')  and 
the  genuine  series  of  Persia  proper. 

Sassanian  coins,  of  the  type  common  to  Persia,  are 
never  found  at  Beghrdm,  according  to  Masson,  although 
they  are  brought  for  sale  in  abundance  to  the  bazar  of 
Kabul.  Two  exceptions,  however,  are  noted— one,  an 
extensive  series  of  small  copper  coins  having  a  crowned 
head  on  the  obverse,  with  a  name  in  the  same  character 
as  that  on  fig.  3,  greatly  resembling  the  corrupted  Greek 
of  the  deteriorated  nano  rao  group : — ^the  commonest  in- 
scription can  be  exactly  represented  by  the  English  type 
poSopo.  One  of  this  group,  supposed  by  Masson  to  bear 
the  ^Bamfan'  name,  was  depicted  in  his  note  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  that  place  in  vol.  v.  On  the  reverse  of  all 
these  is  the  fire-altar  without  supporters,  '  demonstrating, 
at  least,'  as  Masson  writes,  '  that  they  were  adorers  of 
Mithra ;  while  from  the  numbers  in  which  these  coins 
occur  at  Beghram,  it  may  be  further  inferred  that  they 
were  current  there,  and  that  the  sovereigns  they  com- 
memorate ruled  there :  although  the  difficulty  then  pre- 
sents itself  to  determine  at  ^hat  period  to  introduce  their 
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sway,  with  the  mass  of  Greek  and  Indo-Scythic  coins 
before  ns.  The  coins  themselves,  however  numerous, 
may  be  reduced  into  three  series  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  head-dress  :  the  first  class  bearing  a  hel- 
met ;  the  second  a  crown  with  a  ball  above  it ;  and  the 
third  a  tripartite  crown  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  jewels.' 
All  these  head-dresses,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  met 
with  in  the  regular  Sassanians  of  Persia,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  possible  that  they  were  but  a  provincial 
coinage  of  the  same  dynasty.  It  was  under  this  im- 
pression that  I  omitted  to  engrave  the  figures  of  these 
coins,  reserving  them  for  a  Sassanian  series ;  although 
some  of  them  would  have  served  remarkably  well  as  the 
precursors  or  prototypes  of  the  copper  coins  about  to  be 
described  in  pi.  xxxiv. 

The  second  exception  noted  by  our  countryman  at 
K&bul  is  the  Indo-Sassanian  group^  figs.  3,  5,  and  6,^  of 
pi.  xxxiii.:  'The  strongly-maxked  Indian  features  of 
the  busts,  and  their  plentiful  occurrence  at  Beghram, 
especially  of  their  copper  money,  prove  these  princes  to 
have  ruled  here.  The  heads  are  remarkable  for  the 
bulls'  (or  buflfaloes')  skulls  around  them,  some  having 
four  or  five  of  these  ornaments,  but  in  general  one  only 
surmounts  the  cap.  The  legend  is  in  a  peculiar  and  im- 
known  type.  The  reverse  is  distinguished  by  the  wheel 
over  the  heads  of  the  altar-defenders.'  A  great  many  of 
the  type  No.  5  were  extracted  firom  the  principal  tope  of 
Hiddah  near  Jalalabad.  (See  vol.  v.  p.  28,  *  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.') 

1  [See  also  'Ariana  Antiqna/  pi.  xtii.  fig.  8,  p.  399,  *Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soc.% 
xii.,  pi.  iii.  and  p.  346.] 
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Masson  (^  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng./  v.,  711,  and  ^  Ariana 
Antiquaj'  xvi.,  18,  19,  20,)  refers  them  to  the  Kai&niau 
dynasty  of  Persian  historians,  to  whom  he  would  also 
attribute  the  Bamian  antiquities.  He  cannot  of  course 
here  allude  to  the  early  branch,  which  includes  Cyrus, 
Cambyses  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  coins  before  us  cannot  equal,  much  less  surpass, 
in  antiquity  the  celebrated  Daric  archers  of  Spartan 
notoriety.  He  must  rather  speak  of  their  far  descendants, 
to  whom  the  present  independent  chiefs  of  Saistan  still 
proudly  trace  their  origin.  This  race,  under  the  name 
of  Tajik,  claims  proprietary  right  to  the  soil,  though 
encroached  upon  by  the  Afghans  on  all  sides;  and  at 
Bamian  they  are  found  inhabiting  the  very  caves  and 
temples  constructed  by  their  infidel  progenitors. 

As  to  the  probable  date  of  these  coins,  then,  little 
more  can  be  conjectured  than  that  they  were  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  Persia,  viz.,  be- 
tween  (to  third  .Uid  sixth  Taties.  The^  fre-iuoot 
discovery  in  the  Panjib  topes,  aooompanied  by  the 
Indo-Scythics  having  Greek  legends,  should  give  them 
a  claim  to  the  earlier  period ;  but,  as  far  as  the  fire-wor- 
ship is  concerned,  we  learn  from  Price's  Muhammadan 
history,  that  ^  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Masa'iid,  son  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghaznf  (a.I).  1034),  a  race,  supposed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persian  stock,  submitted 
to  his  arms,'  who  had  doubtless  maintained  their  natiomd 
faith  to  that  time  unchanged. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  worshippers  of 
Mithra  and  the  followers  of  the  Vcdas,  is  established 
by  the  aflSnity  of  the  language  in  which  the  books  of 
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Zoroaster  is  recorded^  with  the  Sanskrit.  The  learned 
restorer  of  this  ancient  text,  indeed,  cites  some  reasons 
for  giving  priority  to  the  Zend  as  a  language,  and  he 
finds  many  occasions  of  interpreting  the  verbal  obscurities 
of  the  Yedas  from  analogies  in  the  latter.  I  cannot  re- 
frain in  this  place  from  noticing — ^in  allusion  to  Masson's 
location  of  the  Kai&nians — a  passage  in  Bumouf  s  most 
elaborate  ^  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na,'  just  received  from 
Paris,  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  leading  to  the  unex- 
pected conclusion  that  the  E^&nfans  of  Persia,  and  the 
Stirya-vansas  of  India,  are  the  same,  or  have  a  common 
origin ;  the  word  kai — ^prefixed  to  so  many  names  (as 
'£ai-umar,  Kai-kub&d,  Kai-kaous,  £ai-khusrau,  etc.) — 
having  the  same  signification  as  the  Sanskrit  lift  kavij 
^  the  Sun.'  Against  such  a  hypothesis,  however,  M.  Bur- 
nouf  confesses  that  the  Gujarati  translator  of  the  ^  Ya9na,' 
Neriosingha,  renders  the  word  ^  kai  simply  by  the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  for  ^  king.'  I  give  the  passage  at 
length,  as  of  first  importance  in  a  discussion  on  a  mixed 
Indo-Sassanian  coinage : — 

'  Je  n'ai  pa,  juBqn'iL  pr^flent,  detenniner  si  les  Kaianiens,  on  les  rois 
dont  le  nom  est  prec^d^  de  kd  (en  Zend,  ^ovt),  sont  les  rois  ioleil  ou  dee 
rois  descendant  du  eoleil :  en  d'autres  tennes,  si  le  titre  de  toleil  a  M  joint 
an  nom  du  cbacun  de  ces  rois,  nniqnement  pour  indiquer  la  splendure 
de  leur  puissanoe ;  on  Men,  si  le  chef  le  cette  dynastie  a  pass^  pour  de- 
Bcendre  du  soleil,  et  s'il  a  laiss^  ce  titre  h  ses  snccesseurs,  comme  cela 
a  en  lien  dans  I'lnde  pour  les  *  Suryayan^a.'  Je  ne  veux  pas  ajouter  une 
hypothdse  ^tymologique  aux  traditions  fabuleuses,  dont  les  Parses  ont 
mdl4  rhistoire  de  ces  rois ;  mais  il  serait  int^ressant  de  retronrer  la 
forme  Zende  du  nom  du  premier  des  Eaianiens,  de  Eobad  oUS,  nom 
dans  lequel  on  decouvrirait,  peut-etre,  le  mot  kavi  (nom.  kavd  et  kava), 
*  soleil.'  Si  '  Eobad '  pouvait  signifier  '  le  solcil '  ou  '  fils  du  solqil/  la 
question  que  nous  posions  tout-2i-rheure  serait  resolne,  et  les  autrcs 
Kaianiens  n'auraient  re^u  le  titre  de  ham  (Jci)  que  parceque  la  tradition 
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Ifis  regardfdt  oomme  iflsos  d'trn  fib  dn  soleil.  Je  remarquerai  enoore, 
BBBB  attacher  toutefois  beaucoup  d'importanoe  k  ce  rapprochement, 
qn'on  trouye,  dans  rhistoire  h^roique  de  Tlnde,  plusieun  rois  du  nom 
de  kavf,  et  notanunent  un  fils  de  IMyayrata,  roi  d'Antarv^df .  Hamil- 
ton, dans  rindex  de  ses  '  Qenealogiee  of  the  Hindiis '  cite  qnatre  person- 
nagea  de  oe  nom,  sana  parler  de  deux  autres  rois,  dans  le  nom 
desquela  figure  ce  m^me  titre  de  kavi.^  Enfin  M.  Bosen  a  cii£  un 
vers,  extrait  d'un  hymne  du  Bigr^da,  dans  lequel  le  mots  vigdm 
kavinif  yoiainB  du  oompos^  vigpaimf  doivent  peut-^tre  se  traduire 
plutot  par  homin/um  re^em  que  par  offricolarum  vaiemJ — '  Commentaire 
sur  le  Yagna,'  chap.  i.  p.  455. 

I  now  proceed  to  particularize  the  coins  inserted  in  my 
plate. 

INDO-SASSANIAN  COINS,  PL  xxxiii. 

Fig.  1,  a  silver  coin  in  my  cabinet  of  an  unique  type :  Obtxhss  : — 
the  prince  on  horseback,  head  disproportionate  in  dimensions.  On  the 
horse's  neck  is  a  flower-yase,'  which  is  probably  supported  by  the 
man's  lefb  arm ;  on  the  margin  are  some  indistinct  Pehlvf  characters, 
and  on  the  field  a  monogram,  resembling  the  N&gari  letter  H.  The 
deyice  on  the  reyerse  is  nearly  obliterated. 

Fig.  2,  a  copper  coin,  also  unique :  it  escaped  my  detection  among 
a  number  of  old  Bukhara  Musalmin  coins,  or  it  should  haye  appeared 
along  with  the  '  bull  and  horseman,'  or  Bijput  series,  of  December, 
1835.  It  seems  to  link  this  curious  outline  group  with  the  fhll-faced 
Sassanians  of  Yasudeya,  etc. ;  for  on  the  border  of  the  obyerse  are  Pehlyf 
letters.  The  features  of  the  supposed  face  are  barely  admissible  as 
such,  eyen  to  the  lowest  estimate  of  native  art.  The  horse  on  the 
reverse  is  more  palpable,  but  it  seems  more  like  a  tughrd,  or  flourish 
of  Persian  letters,  than  ever.  It  is  also  reversed  in  position,  and  .has 
no  N4gari  legend. 

The  coins  of  this  genus,  although  we  have  found 
them  connected  with  Dihli  sovereigns  and  Mdlwa  rajas 


^  " '  GencalogiM  of  the  Hind<!u/  p.  77.  On  trouTe  dans  le  Rik-  et  dans  le  Tadjonr- 
▼6da,  un  roi  nomme  Caraska  (Colebrooke,  *  Asiatio  Researches/  Tiii.  399),  et  ce  qui 
peat  faire  pcnser  a  qnelqae  monarque  Bactrien,  o'est  que  ce  Sjiracha  est  pdre  de 
Tura,  dont  le  nom  rappelle  le  Touran.  Mais  je  ne  orois  pas,  poor  cela,  que  Kavacha 
puisse  dtre  identifi^  arec  le  mot  Zend  et  Sansnrit  kavi" 

*  Perhaps  the  Kdntakumbha,  or  < vase  of  abundance,'  of  Tod,  'Annals  of  Bfcjas- 
th&n,'  i.  603. 
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at  one  end  of  the  series,  evidently  reach  at  the  other  to 
the  brahmanical  rulers  of  the  Panjab,  and  probably 
Kabul.  They  are  procured  much  more  abundantly  at 
the  latter  place  (and  on  the  site  of  Taxila,  according  to 
M.  Court)  than  in  any  part  of  India.  Some  of  them 
exhibit  on  their  reverse  the  style  of  Arabic  now  known 
to  belong  to  the  Ghaznavi  Sultans,  while  others  agree 
rather  with  the  Ghori  type,  and  contain  known  names  of 
that  dynasty. 

[In  the  absence  of  the  coin  itself,  it  would  be  rash  to 
speculate  upon  the  true  pmport  of  this  obverse,  or  the  tenor 
and  language  of  the  partially- visible  legend.  The  reverse  figure 
of  the  horseman,  however,  offers  tempting  material  for  the 
exercise  of  analytical  ingenuity. 

That  the  lines  of  which  the  device  is  composed  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  convey,  in  more  or  less  iuteUigible  cypher, 
some  Moslem  formula,  there  can  be  Utile  question.  How 
much  latitude  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  letters  was  con- 
ceded to  the  needful  artistic  assimilation  to  the  normal  t}^,  it 
may  be  difiicult  to  say.  But,  though  I  should  hesitate  to  pre- 
tend that  my  eye  could-  follow  the  several  letters  of  the  full 
kalimah  of  ^\  J^-^  kX**.^?*,  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  words 
are  covertly  embodied  in  the  lines  forming  portions  of  the 
general  outline.  The  Eufic  x«ifBr«  is  palpable,  when  reading 
upwards  from  the  front  of  the  butt-end  of  the  spear ;  portions 
of  the  ^}y^J  may  be  traced  along  the  spear  itself,  and  the  rest 
may  be  imagined  imder  the  reasonable  latitude  already  claimed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  <d]1  may  be  conceded  in  virtue  of  its  very  obvious 
final  dJ ,  which  appears  over  the  horse's  hind-quarters.^ 

[  >  While  on  the  subject  of  faghr&s,  I  may  claim  excuse  for  noticing  a  most  in- 
teresting example  of  the  numismatic  employment^ of  early  Kufic  characters  in  the 
construction  or  a  Sassanian  derice^  which,  though  possibly  emanating  from  a 
different  site,  and  due  to  another  penod,  connects  itself  not  inappropriately  with  the 
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The  practice  of  reticulating  words  and  names  iiito  device 
embellishments  for  the  coinage  was  in  high  favour  with  Samdni 
mint-masters;^  and  we  have  numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
tendency  among  the  Muhammadan  races  who  succeeded  to  much 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Bukhar&  empire,  with  the  modified 
boundaries  or  altered  seats  of  government,  incident  to  their 
progress  towards  the  richer  provinces  of  the  South.  To  confine 
myself  to  a  single  exemplification,  however,  I  may  cite  the 
Ghaznavi  (L&hor)  currency,  with  the  recumbent  bull  in  Tughr& 
on  the  obverse,  and  with  a  Kufic  legend  on  the  reverse.  In  the 
lines  of  this  ancient  and  revered  Hindu  device,  may  here  be 
read,  in  all  facility  and  in  two  several  directions,  the  name  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Arabs — Xi^ir*.*] 


outlines  of  some  of  the  fig^ures  in  the  present  plate  (xxxiii.  7|  etc.)  The  coin  to 
which  I  allade  is  in  the  cahinet  of  the  late  Col.  Stacy :  it  is,  of  copper,  and  imperfect 
striking  or  extended  circulation  has  rendered  its  epigraph  illegible  in  some  of  its 
most  important  details.  ^  ^^^ 

The  obTerse  device  consists  of  a  mutilated  Sassanian  head,    i      i 
looking    to   the    right,    obviously   composed   of    the    words —    j   Oy^J 
arranged  in  three  lines.  \  ^       ^^ 

A  dot  in  the  open  portion  of  the  a1  11  suffices  for  the  eye,  the  i  serves  for  the 
chin,  and  the  initial  J )  symbolises  the  eyebrow  and  the  lower  line  of  the  tiara.  Of  the 
exterior  legends  the  only  word  I  am  able  to  read  with  certainty  is  the  JwlKl 
in  the  front  of  the  profile.  .  m 

On  the  reverse,  expressed  in  jumbled  letters,  maybe  traced  the  words  <    ^  J^^^    <0J  i 

while  the  margin  supplies  the  opening  term,  JjuJl,  and,  doubtfully,  the  "intro- 
ductory  portion  of  the  central  legend,  j(t  ^1  ^,  and  the  remaining  two  sides  are 

occupied  by  the  date — d^  j  ^Jr  ^^'^  ~  ^^^  '^*^' 

Although  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  similitude  between  this  rererse  device  and 
the  conventional  fire-altar  and  supporters,  I  cannot  but  infer  that  some  such  notion  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed ;  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  needless  trans- 
position of  the  legends,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  normal  forms  of  the  Kufic  letters  in 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  while  the  side  portions  of  the  design,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  main  device,  are  expressed  in  excellently-fashioned  characters.  (See  also 
Frashn,  *Die  Miinzen,'  pi.  xvi.  figs.  fe(  and  3;  *  Novae  Symbols,'  tab.  ii.  14 ;  *  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.',  1840,  Capt  Hay's  coins,  figs.  6,  7)] 

1  [  Fnchn's  '  Rcccnsio  Numorum  Muhammedanorum : '  Emiri  Samanidse.  Potro- 
poli,  1826.] 

>  [  ^r.  gr.y  see  *  Kings  of  Ghazni :'  Jour,  Sojf,  As,  Soe.j  pi.  iii.  153.] 
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Fig.'  3,  'a  silyer  coin  in  my  cabinet  (Ear&mat  'Ali).  Sereral  of 
the  same  nature  are  depicted  by  Maason,  as  noticed  above.  The 
execution  is  veiy  bold,  and  the  presexration  equally  good.  A  double 
blow  has,  however,  oonftised  the  impression  on  the  reverse. 

The  head-dress  or  hehnet  is  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  bui&lo, 
in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  Menander's  elephant  trophy.  The  two  wings 
common  on  the  Sassanian  cap  are  still  preserved.  The  prince  wears  a 
profusion  of  pearls^and  handsome  earrings.  In  front  of  his  tace  is  a 
legend  in*  an  unknown  character,  which  can,  however,  be  ahnost 
exactly  represented  by  N4gar{  numerals,  thus :  ^  |){  0  ^  oo  ^.  None 
of  the  pure  Fehlvf  is  to  be  seen  on  either  &ce,  but  on  ihe  shoulder  in 
the  comer  is  something  like  a  N&garf  Hfj  which  is  probably  an  m,  not  a 
hh.  [^The^fire-altar  of  the  reverse  is  remarkable  from  the  two  'wheels'  or 
ehakras  over  the  officiating  priests.  We  shall  see  more  of  these  as  we 
descend. 

Fig.  4  is  a  silver  Jcoin  in  Swiney's  possession :  it  is  of  inferior 
workmanship,  the  features  begimiing  to  be  cut  in  outline.  A  diminu- 
tive figure  (female)  in  front  of  the  face  holds  a  flower  or  cornucopia : 
just  above  can  be  discerned  two  small  Sanskrit  letters— 1l19f  prati  (or 
pratd) — ^which  suffice  to  ally  the  coin  with  our  present  group. 


[  The  interesting  collection  of  coins  made  by  Col.  Abbott  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  chiefly  gathered  from  the  Haz&rah  country, 
of  which  he  was  once  in  political  charge,  enables  me  to  add 
some  novelties  to  Prinsep's  solitary  specimen  of  the  Indo- 
Sassanian  coinage,  having  legends  exclusively  in  Sanskrit 
characters. 

The  bilingual  and  trilingual  mintages  of  associated  types 
will  be  reserved  for  consideration  under  Art.  XX.,  in  which 
Prinsep  records  his  latest  advances  towards  their  definitive 
explication. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  small  figure  in  front  of  the  pro-    ^««.^ 
file,  as  it  occurs  on  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  which   /^* 
is  almost  identical  in  its  other  typical  details  with  the 
example  delineated  as  No.  4,  pi.  xxxiii.     The  concluding 
letters  of  the  name —  . . .  t^W — are  all  that  remain  visible 
on  this  piece. 
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The  woodcQt  No.  2  is  taken  from  b 
coin  of  Col.  Abbott's.  I  read  the  name, 
subject  to  correction,  as  ^iff^H  Pitrma- 
tUtya. 

In  regard  to  Nob.  3  and  4,  I  may  note  <"°-  ^ 

that  tbe  former  is  copied,  by  Mr.  Austin's 
artist,  &om  a  coin  of  Col.  Abbott's ;  while 
the  latter  was  engraved  by  myself  some 
years  ago  from  a  pieoe  in  the  possession 
of  CoL  Nnthall,  Bengal  Army.  The  name 
of  the  monarch  is  here  indubitable,  and 
reads, satisfactorily,  on  either  piece,  VS^Cdf^n  ("»'  w 

Uday&ditya.  The  opening  title  of  TWT 
R&jd  is  equally  clear ;  but  the  succeeding 
three  letters  present  a  difficulty — not  so 
much  in  the  definition  of  the  isolated  cha- 
racters, as  in  the  purport  and  meaning  that 
should  be  assigned  to  the  combination. 
They  may  be  transcribed  in  modem   type  '"*'■' 

by  mm,  which,  it  is  just  possible,  may  refer  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lumghan,  though  I  hardly  Uke  to  suggest  the  association. 

Of  Udayadityas,  there  is  a  choice  in  the  annals  of  the 
land ;  and  one  individual  thus  entitled  even  gave  his  name  to 
an  era.^ 

No.  5]  in  its  device,  exhibits  an  altered 
style  of  art.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  dis- 
playing on  its  field  an  umbrella — one  of  the 
Indian  attributes  of  royalty — surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Siva's  bull,  Nandi,'  The 
trident  behind  the  head  oonnecte  the  piece 
with   the    Indo-Scythian   branch  of  local  ^"^^ 

1  [  A.D.  614.     '  Jonr.  Ai.  Soc.  Beng.',  p.  648,] 

■  [  ThU  emblom  ii  notewortby  to  ■  degree  that  it  would  not  otherwiio  be,  as 
fumiihing  us  with  an  eiplonation  of  the  meacing  of  iU  imitationa  aa  anbaequent 
ipecimena  of  Qie  coinage,  where  tho  Qmbrella  appeaia  under  tba  liiailitiide  of  an 
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numismatics.  The  legend  is  imperfect,  and  seems  to  commence 
with  ^«ig,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  letters  (h^    >v  or  ^. 

Mr.  Bayley  has  two  specimens  of  later  examples  of  this  class 
of  coinage — ^the  one  bearing  the  symbol  of  a  full-blown  flower 
(possibly  the  Sim),  and  an  imperfect  legend  which  I  doubtingly 
transcribe  as  ^  ^t  <^€|. 

The  second,  which  adds  to  its  device  the  '  trident '  emblem  of 
No.  5,  has  a  legend  commencing  ^mq  .  .  . 

Other  coins  in  Col.  Abbott's  collection  have  the  letters 
^RT  ^ :  and  of  coins  containing  the  latter  title,  I  can  quote 
nimierous  examples.^] 

The  two  succeeding  figures  are  from  Masson's  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  lithography. 
Fig.  5  represents  rather  a  numerous  class  of  the  same 
type  as  fig.  3.  The  letter  ef  the  legend  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  the  oo  becomes  a  c/) ;  but  without  ex- 
amining the  coins  themselves,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
argue  on  such  diflferences.  No.  4  represents  a  variation 
of  the  monogram,  it  may  be  an  old  form  of  if. 

Pig.  6  is  an  interesting  coin,  similar  to  my  Vasudeva  and  the  Mani- 
kyala  coins,  in  some  respects ;  but  hardly  so  &r  advanced  towards  Hin- 
duism, inasmuch  as  the  fire-altar  is  retained,  and  the  full  marginal 
legend  on  both  sides  is  in  the  unknown  character,  while  the  Nagarf 
occupies  only  a  secondary  place  on  the  field.  This  name,  too,  is,  as  it 
stands  in  Masson's  drawing,  wholly  uncertain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  Sri  Vd,  .  .     It  may  be  ^^||^qu.  .  Ig,^ 

ordinary  club— at  first  retaining  the  pennons,  but  eyentnally  losing  nearly  all  trace  of 
its  nominal  derivation.] 

1  [*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  xii.  341.  *Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  xvi.  18,  xvii.  611,  xvi. 
20,  etc.  Tn  reference  to  this  term,  I  may  observe  that  Major  Cunningham  has 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Sh&pur  on  a  coin  of  this  series.  If,  how- 
ever, the  piece  from  which  he  professes  to  read  this  name  be  the  one  which  has 
lately  passed  from  his  cabinet  into  the  British  Museum,  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  con- 
firm his  decipherment ;  the  Iff^  is  clear  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the  designation  is 
certainly  not  sufficiently  palpable  to  justify  the  rendering  proposed.] 

'  [See  *Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,' xii.  346.] 
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We  now  arrive  at  a  class  of  coins  of  considerable 
interest,  as  well  to  the  history  of  India  as  to  the  science 
of  numismatics ;  for  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the 
nature  of  their  device  has  been  developed  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  as  the  unexpected  conclusion  to 
which  they  lead  respecting  the  immediate  prevalence 
of  the  same  Sassanian  (or  igni-colist)  rule  in  Upper  India, 
while  the  foregoing  coins  only  prove  the  mixture  of 
Hinduism  with  the  religion  of  Bactria. 

Tod  has  repeated  an  observation  of  Dr.  Clarke  the 
traveller,  that  *  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  superstition,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  refer 
a  whole  people  to  their  original  ancestors  with  as  much, 
if  not  more  certainty,  than  by  observations  made  upon 
their  language ;  because  the  superstition  is  engrafted  upon 
the  stock,  but  the  language  is  liable  to  change.^  In 
some  respects  the  converse  of  this  proposition  would  be 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  India,  where  we 
have  long  had  irrefragable  proof  of  the  alternate  pre- 
dominance of  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  faith  among 
people  using  the  same  language ;  and  now  we  are  obtain- 
ing equally  strong  testimony  of  the  engrafting  of  the 
fire-worship  upon  the  same  local  stock.  The  extensive 
spread  of  this  worship  in  the  North-west  is  supported  by 
the  traditionary  origin  of  the  Agni-kula  or  fire-worship- 
ing races,  whence  were  derived  some  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  E&jputs.  Indeed,  some  have  imagined 
the  whole  of  the  Siirya-vansls,  or  ^  sun-descended,'  to 
have  been  of  Mithraic  origin,  and  the  Indu-vansis  to 
have  been  essentially  Buddhists.^    Numismatology  will 

1  *  AnnalB  of  Rbjasthkn/  i.  63.    See  also  preceding  remarks. 
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gradually  throw  light  upon  all  these  speculations,  but  at 
present  all  we  can  attempt  to  elucidate  is  the  important 
fact  of  another  large  series  of  Hindti  coins,  (namely, 
that  bearing  the  legend  ift  ^i^lf^^ilH  Srimad  adi  varaha) 
haying  directly  emanated  from  a  Sassanian  source.  I 
say  another,  because  the  Saurashtra  coins,  and  the 
Chauka-dukas  their  descendants,  haye  been  already 
proyed  to  possess  the  Sassanian  fire-altar  for  their  re- 
yerse.  The  sects  of  the  Surya-panthis,  and  the  Mors 
who  are  known  as  fire-worshippers  at  Benares,  haye  not 
perhaps  receiyed  the  attention  they  merit  from  the  anti- 
quarian; but  eyen  now  the  solar  worship  has  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  Hindu  Pantheon  of  most  of  the 
Marwar  principalities.  Tod  thus  describes  the  obser- 
yances  sacred  to  this  luminary  at  TJdayapur  ^  the  city  of 
the  rising  sun : '  —  *  The  sun  has  here  uniyersal  pre- 
cedence ;  his  portal  (Surya-pol)  is  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  city ;  his  name  giyes  dignity  to  the  chief  apartment 
or  hall  (Surya-mahal)  of  the  palace;  and  from  the  balcony 
of  the  sun  (Siirya-gokra)  the  descendant  of  Edma  shows 
himself  in  the  dark  monsoon  as  the  sun's  representatiye. 
A  huge  painted  sun  of  gypsum,  in  high  relief,  with  gilded 
rays,  adorns  the  hall  of  audience,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
the  throne.  As  already  mentioned,  the  sacred  standard 
bears  his  image,  as  does  that  Scythic  part  of  the  regalia 
called  the  change  a  disc  of  black  felt  or  ostrich  feathers, 
with  a  plate  of  gold  to  represent  the  sun  in  its  centre, 
borne  upon  a  pole.  The  royal  parasol  is  termed  a 
kimiay  in  allusion  to  its  shape  Like  a  ray  (kama^) 
of  the  orb.'      Many  other  quotations  from  the  same 

>  Can  this  haye  any  connection  with  the  title  karano  of  our  coins  ? 
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author  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  strong  Mithraic 
tinge  of  Hindtiism  in  modem  Bajputana ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Muhammadan  historians  tell  us  that  the  fire-worship 
in  Gujdrat  was  only  finally  uprooted  in  the  time  of  'Aid- 
ud-din's  incursions  into  the  Dakhan. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Col.  Caulfeild  sent  me  two  coins 
dug  up  at  Kota,  where  he  was  then  Eesident,  which 
were  engraved  in  pL  iii.  (fig.  65)  of  the  *  Asiatic 
Besearches,'  xyii.  It  seemed  then  perfectly  hopeless  to 
attempt  a  guess  at  their  nature ;  but  now  we  can  pro- 
noimce  precisely  the  meaning  of  eyery  rude  mark  they 
contain — the  fire-altar  and  its  attendant  priests,  and  the 
bust  of  the  prince  on  the  obverse.  Stacy's  collection  has 
famished  the  chief  links  of  this  investigation,  but  it  is  to 
Cunningham's  examination  of  it,  and  carefiil  analysis  of 
the  numerous  small  silver  Yardhas  of  our  several  cabinets, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  balusters, 
parallelograms  and  dots  being  all  resolvable  into  the  same 
fire-altar  and  its  attendants.  Indeed,  so  long  ago  as 
January,  1836,  he  wrote  me  from  Benares  his  conjectures 
that  this  series  was  descended  from  the  Parthian  coins. 

From  the  selection  he  had  assorted  to  trace  out  and 
illustrate  this  curious  fact,  I  have  been  obliged  to  restrict 
myself  to  such  as  my  plate  would  contain ;  giving  the 
preference  to  those  that  exhibit  well-defined  letters  on 
some  part  of  the  field. 

Fig.  7  (Silver),  Stacy.  Obyebse  : — ^The  Sassanian  head  in  its 
degenerated  state,  or  cut  in  outline  :  the  hair  is  represented  by  a  mere 
ball,  the  ear  by  a  curve,  etc. ;  the  two  stiffened  muslin  lappets  rise 
from  each  shoulder  as  in  figs.  3  and  5,  and  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible but  for  the  light  thus  afforded.  Above  the  head  is  the  Sanskrit 
^  (resembling  the  Gaur  or  BengUf  form),  and  in  front  of  the  mouth 
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the  letter  ^  which  is  most  prohably  ^  hh.  On  the  reverse  of 
this  coin  the  nre-altar  is  very  discernible ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  study 
the  configuration  of  the  two  supporters,  the  flame,  and  the  altar  itself, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  out  the  subsequent  barbarization  they  were 
doomed  to  undergo.  Thus  in  fig.  8  (Stacy)  they  lose  a  little  more  ;— 
in  9  (ditto)  the  two  breast  dots  and  the  curve  of  the  arm  separating 
them  from  the  body,  are  barely  traceable.  In  Stacy's  copper  coins  11 
and  12,  the  engraver  has  collocated  the  various  dots  and  lines  without 
any  regard  to  their  intent  or  symmetry.  Then  in  13,  14 — ^which  are 
precisely  similar  to  the  class  engraved  in  figs.  17,  19,  20,  pi.  xxvi. — 
the  fire-altar  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of  spear-head,  or  the  central 
shaft  taken  out  and  supplanted  by  the  old  Ndgarf  letter  J(  m ;  but  the 
side  figures,  where  the  die  permits  of  it,  can  stiU  be  readily  made  out. 
These  general  remarks  will  save  the  necessity  of  describing  the  reverse 
of  each  coin  in  detail.  There  are  equally  grotesque  varieties  in  the 
contour  of  the  face  on  the  obverse,  which  none  but  an  experienced  eye 
could  trace ;  for  instance,  in  figs.  11,  13,  and  14,  where  the  eye,  nose, 
lip,  and  chin  resolve  themselves  into  elementary  dots,  very  like  those 
on  the  Saurishtra  coins. 

Fig.  9  has  the  letters  ^  ^ni  Sri  Ladha,  .  . 

Fig.  10,  a  small  copper  coin  belonging  to  Dr.  Swiney,  is  in  a  far 
superior  style,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  an  unaccountable  sub- 
stitution of  the  chahra  for  the  head  of  the  attendant  at  the  altar !  Can 
it  thus  denote  the  Sun  himself  ?  There  are  letters  in  front  of  the  face, 
^u  1^  ....  Sri  Bat ...  or  some  such  name. 

In  figs  11  and  12  (which  latter  gives  the  lower  portion  of  the  same 
die),  there  are  more  letters  than  usual :  enclosed  in  a  circle,  on  the  cap 
or  crown,  the  letter  ?J  s :  then,  in  front  of  the  nose,  the  usual  ^^,  and 
below  it,  the  |[  A  of  the  same  alphabet. 

In  the  lower  series  (13,  14)  the  shoulders  and  hand  are  generally 
replaced  by  letters.  On  some  the  context  seems  to  make  ^  f^If.  • 
Sri  VigrafhaJ  ;  on  others  ^  ^  . .  iSW  Tb,  and  ^  ft  .  .  Sr<  Pt  .  .  . 
None  are  complete  enough  to  give  us  a  cognate  name. 

Having  conducted  this  line  of  Indo-Sassanians  down  to  its  amalga- 
mation in  the  Vardha  series  of  my  former  plate,  we  may  recede,  once 
more,  back  to  the  period  when  the  Indian  artists  could  execute  a  less 
imperfect  copy  of  the  Grecian  or  Sassanian  portrait-die. 

Figs.  15  and  1 6  of  this  plate,  and  6  of  the  ensuing  one,  are  types  of  a 
distinct  group  of  copper  coins,  plentifrd  in  the  Swiney  and  Stacy 
cabinets.  The  appendage  to  the  shoulder  decides  the  Sassaoian  origin, 
and  the  wheel  on  the  reverse  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  emblem 
above  the  fire-altar.     I  incline  to  think  it  the  solar  effigy,  rather  than 
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the  symbol  of  a  Chakrayartii,  or  ruler  of  tmiversal  dominioiu  It  is 
probable  that  this  common  emblem  is  still  preserved  in  the  sun  of  the 
Ujjain  and  Indor  Qoins  of  the  present  day.  There  is  the  appearance  of 
a  letter  in  front  of  the  face,  but  it  is  ill-defined.  On  the  opposite  side, 
however,  the  two  large  letters  under  the  wheel  are,  most  distinctly,  Ift^ 
tara,  the  meaning  of  which  remains  a  mystery.  They  are  not  in  the 
same  alphabet  as  that  of  the  preceding  coins,  but  of  the  more  ancient 
lat  character,  which  accords,  so  far,  with  the  comparative  superiority  of 
the  engraving. 

(pL  zzziT.) 

Pigs.  1,  2,  3,  from  Stacjr's  drawings,  and  4,  5,  from  Swine3r'8 
coins,  are  closely  allied  to  the  series  just  described ;  the  Indian  bull 
only  being  brought  on  the  reverse,  generally  with  the  retention  of  the 
chakra  under  his  feet  or  on  his  haunches.  The  name  in  front  of  the 
raja's  face  in  figs.  3  and  4  contains  several  recognisable  letters;  on  fig. 
5  thev  are  still  more  distinct,  ^  11%^  ^  •  It  may  possibly  be  iutended 
for  ^  ^f  Kl^l  SH  mahdrdjd,  leaving  us  still  in  the  dark  for  a  name. 

On  the  reverse  of  fig.  4,  under  the  bull,  are  the  letters  f^T^tppf 
vijaya  tag,  .  .  a  form  that  will  be  found  more  developed  in  another 
branch  of  this  curious  series  below.     [fl^Q^M  or  ^Vff?] 

.  In  the  next  variety,  figs.  7  and  8,  of  which  Swiney  boasts  the 
largest  supply,  the  Sassanian  head  is  no  longer  retained,  but  the  chakra 
remains,  coupled  with  a  kind  of  cross,  which  may  be  read  as  the  syllable 
hu  of  the  old  alphabet.  The  bull  of  the  reverse  is  now  accompanied 
by  an  attendant,  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  inferior  Kadphises  or 
OKPO  group  of  the  Mithraic  coins. 

In  the  succeeding  variety,  figs.  9  and  10  (Swiney),  the  chakra 
gives  place  to  the  trident  (of  Siva  ?)  and  the  bull  takes  an  attitude 
of  repose  d  la  Nandi.  The  letters  4^^il^  Hii  «a^tt  or  Vedesagu  are 
bounded  by  the  marginal  dots,  and  must  therefore  be  complete,  how- 
ever unintelligible.  Were  there  room  for  a  final  ff  we  might  con- 
jecturally  read  f^^t|{|H  Videsagupta,  'cherished  by  foreigners;' 
which  would  tally  with  the  notion  of  a  Parthian  interloper. 

In  fig.  11  (which  I  also  engraved  in  the  Kadphises  pi.  [viii.  8] 
of  vol.  iii.)  the  trident  has  the  letters  W  tri,  as  if  for  trkula. 

In  figs.  12  and  13  the  symbol  is  more  like  the  original  firo-altar : 
to  the  former  are  adjoined  the  letters  ^|f ,  or  perhaps  tra*  Itudra,  a 
name  of  Siva. 

In  figs.  14  and  15  (Stacy),  and  16  (Swiney),  the  standing  figure  has 
quitted  the  bull  to  take  the  chief  post  on  the  obverse— the  marginal 
inscription  of  14  commences  with  xn  aiid  the  last  letter  is  ^. 

27 
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In  figs.  1 7  and  1 8  (Swiney),  the  bnll  is  again  replaced  by  the  ehakra, 
with  two  Sanskrit  letters  IHT  or  V|f — sense  unknown. 

And  now  we  advance,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
rotrogade,  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  group,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
link  between  these  Indo-Sassanians,  and  what  have  been  called  the 
Buddhist  coins. 

The  specimens  of  this  series,  christened  the  '  cock  and  bull '  by 
Stacy,  and  first  made  known  by  him,  were  deficient  in  preservation ; 
but  Mr.  Tregear,  of  Jaunpur,  has  since  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  considerable  quantity  of  various  sizes,  with  the  epigraph 
beautifully  distinct.  They  were  found  in  company  with  copper  coins 
of  the  Gupta  series,  which  are  in  the  same  style,  both  as  to  the  letters 
and  their  horizontal  situation  in  what  is  called  the  exergue  of  Western 
numismatics.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tregear,  there  are  three  varia- 
tions in  the  reading.  On  20,  and  the  coin  below  it;  IIMHi^^ 
Satya  mitasa.  On  the  fine  coins,  figs.  21,  22 ;  ^SRTfvnnr  Saya  mitasa. 
And  on  Nos.  19,  23,  24  and  25  :  f^4|^(4|^4j  VijayamitMa,  The  varia- 
ble portion  of  these,  Botya,  saya,  and  vijaya,  are  evidently  epithets,  '  the 
perfect,' '  the  true,'  *the  victorious,* — ^but  the  name  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, mtioBa,  whether  of  a  person  or  thing,  is,  unfortunately,  only  open  to 
conjecture.  From  the  analogy  of  the  okpo  bull,  and  the  evident  descent 
that  has  been  traced  in  these  plates  to  a  Mithraic  origin,  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  read  the  word  (4|^4fl  mttrasifa,  *  of  the  true,  the  victorious 
sun,'  the  Mithras.  Mitra  has  also  the  signification  '  ally,'  if  it  be 
preferred  to  confine  the  titie  to  a  mundane  ruler. 

If  the  possessive  termination  be  not  made  out,  the  terminal  8  may 
possibly  be  used  in  place  of  the  visarga. 

In  ^,  22,  the  trilingual  symbol  brings  us  directiy  to  the  most  exten- 
sive and  oldest  of  our  Hindu  series.  Of  these  we  have,  thanks  to  Mr.  Tre- 
gear and  Colonel  Stacy,  enough  to  fill  another  plate  or  two,  but  they 
must  be  kept  distinct ;  while,  to  close  the  present  plate  more  consis- 
tently, I  have  inserted,  in  figs.  26,  27,  two  small  silver  coins  found  by 
Gapt.  Bumes,  at  old  Mandivf,  or  Eaipur  in  Katch,  having  Sassanian 
heads,  and  reverses  respectively  corresponding  to  figs.  7  and  12. 

The  littie  copper  piece  28,  from  the  same  place,  has  the  Ndgarf 
letters  ^  if^  Sri  JBhima  ;  the  last  letter  imcertain. 

To  balance  these,  I  have  selected  three  copper  coins  of  Swiney^s 
store,  on  account  of  their  having  the  ehakrOy  or  the  bull,  for  obverse. 
On  No.  31  we  can  read  the  titles  ^ ....  4|f  |<|I9  Sri ,  .  .  mahdrdja ; 
the  name,  as  usual,  provokingly  obscure !     Swiney  reads  it  ganapati. 
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After  wading  through  the  doubtful  maze  of  obscurity 
exemplified  by  the  foregoing  coins,  where  we  have  almost 
in  vain  sought  a  feeble  landmark  to  guide  us,  even  as  to 
the  race  or  the  country  whence  they  sprung ;  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  fall  upon  a  series  of  coins  possessed  of  true  and 
legitimate  value  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
history. 

The  peculiar  coins  of  ancient  Ceylon  have  been  long 
known  to  collectors :  they  have  been  frequently  described 
and  depicted  in  books,  and  the  characters  they  bear  iden- 
tified as  the  Devanagarf,  but  little  more.  Marsden  and 
Wilson,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are  quite  at  feult  in  regard 
to  them,  and  so  might  we  all  have  remained  had  not  the 
Hon.  Mr.  G.  Tumour  published  his  Epitome  of  the  Cey- 
lon History,  from  the  Buddhist  Chronicles.  Upon  my  pub- 
lishing, in  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  22,  a  sketch  of  the  coin  which  ranks 
first  in  the  .present  plate,  and  suggesting  the  reading 
Sri  Mayatraya  Malla^  I  remarked  that,  although  princes 
of  this  family  name  were  common  in  Nipdl,  I  could  find 
none  in  the  Ceylon  list  to  correspond.  This  observation 
elicited  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Tumour,  which,  in 
justice  to  his  sagacious  and  correct  prediction,  ought  to 
have  been  published  long  ago. 

*  Note  on  HindxT  Coik,  fig.  22,  of  pi.  1.  [xxiv.]  vol.  iv.— In  your 
valuable  paper  on  Hindi!  coins,  you  say  that  the  name  of  Malla  does 
not  appear  in  my  Catalogue.  He  is,  doubtless,  identical  with  the  Sahassa 
Mallowa  of  my  'Epitome,'  published  in  the  Almanac  of  1833.  In  the 
translation  No.  6  of  the  Inscription  published  in  1834,  you  will  also 
find  him  called  Sahasa  Malla.     Thft^  inscription  contains  a  date,  which 
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led  to  an  important  correction  in  my  chronological  table,  explained  at 
page  176.  He  commenced  his  reign  in  a.d.  1200.  His  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kalinga  royal  family — ^his  boastful  visits  to  India — and 
Dambodinia  (which  you  have  called  Dfpaldfnna)  becoming  the  capital 
in  about  thirty  years  after  his  reign,  where  the  former  similar  coins 
were  foimd — ^all  tend  to  shew  that  the  coin  in  question  may  be  safely 
given  to  him.  You  will  observe  also  by  the  inscription  that  his  title 
was  '  Sirri  Sangaba  Kilinga  Wijaya  bahu/  sumamed  '  Sahasa  MaUa.' 
Kandy,  \1th  March,  1836.  George  Tttsnovs.' 

There  was  no  other  Malla  in  the  list,  and  therefore 
the  assignment  was  probable ;  but  I  laid  little  stress  on  it 
from  the  total  variance  of  the  rest  of  the  name.  In 
August,  1836,  Capt.  Ord,  of  Kandy,  sent  me  impressions 
of  the  coins  he  had  met  with,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
first  letter  of  the  third  line  was  not  formed  like  ?r,  but 
open,  like  ^.  To  pursue  the  tnun  of  small  causes  leading 
to  an  important  result,  when  lithographing  the  Dihli 
Inscription  of  the  10th  century  ia  vol.  v.  page  726,  the 
very  first  letter,  ^,  struck  me  as  resembling,  in  the  square- 
ness of  its  form  ( fl )  the  Ceylonese  letter  I  had  before 
mistaken  for  n.  The  enigma  was  thus  in  a  moment 
solved,  and  every  subsequent  reading  (for  coins  of  this 
prince  are  exceedingly  common,  compared  with  others) 
has  confirmed  the  reading  ^  9v?iarTl^rvnr  Sri  mat  S&hasa 
iffflZfo,  in  accordance  with  Tumour's  conjecture.  In 
some  few  specimens  the  t  of  mat  is  either  omitted  through 
ignorance,  or  worn  away ;  but  in  general  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. Marsden's  reading  was  Ynn  ^(^\  ^nr  Mayd  daya 
malla. 

The  ice  once  broken,  it  became  comparatively  easy  to 
find  owners  for  all  the  other  specimens  either  published 
in  former  notices,  or  existing  unpublished  in  cabinets  in 
the  Island. 
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Capt.  Ord,  not  content  with  sending  me  drawings  of 
those  in  his  possession,  kindly  transmitted  the  coins 
themselves,  allowing  me  to  retain  the  duplicates.  Mr. 
Tumour  also  generously  presented  to  me  some  coins  lately 
dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  MontoUee  by  Mr. 
Gifford,  Assist.  Surveyor  General.  So  that,  including 
the  gold  coin  sent  me  six  years  ago  by  Sir  W.  Horton 
himself,  and  the  coins  in  the  Society's  Cabinet  from 
Dipaldmna  (which  are  of  the  same  class  precisely)  I  am 
now  in  a  condition  to  issue  a  full  plate  of  this  type,  pre- 
serving a  degree  of  chronological  order  in  their  arrange- 
ment. 

The  device  on  all  these  coins  is  the  same — a,  rude 
standing  figure,  or  raja,  on  the  obverse,  holding  a  flower 
in  the  left  hand,  and  an  instrument  of  warfare  in  the 
right.  The  skirts  of  the  dress  are  rudely  depicted  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  and  the  fold  of  the  dhoti  falls  be- 
tween his  legs,  which  being  taken  for  a  tail,  has  led 
some  to  call  him  Hanimian,  but  I  think  without  reason : 
there  are  five  dots  and  a  flower  to  the  right.  On  the  re- 
verse the  same  figure  is  more  rudely  depicted  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  face  is  altogether 
unique  in  the  history  of  perverted  art. 

Fig.  I,  tlie  gold  coin  sent  me  by  Sir  W.  Horton,  has  the  inscription, 
^  H^IV^  ^^  Zankeswara,  on  the  side  of  the  seated  raja. 

This  name  I  presume  to  be  the  minister  Lokaiswara  of  Mr.  Tumour's 
table,  who  usurped  the  throne  during  the  ShoHan  subjection  in  the 
eleyenth  century  (a.d.  1060) ;  but  he  is  not  included  among  the  regular 
sovereigns,  and  the  coin  may  therefore  belong  to  another  usurper  of  the 
same  name  who  drove  out  the  queen  L£14vatf  in  a.b.  1215,  and  reigned 
for  a  year.  The  Ceylon  ministers  seem  partial  to  the  name :  one  is 
called  Lankandth. 

Fig.  2,  a  copper  coin,  copied  from  Marsden,  but  found  also  in  Mr. 
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lizars'  drawings,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  actual  coin.  The  name  is 
^  fSf^flf  ^nir  Sri  Vijaya  hdhu,  (Marsden  makes  the  last  word  if^ 
gada,  erroneously.) 

There  are  several  princes  in  the  list  of  this  name :  the  first  and 
most  celebrated  was  proclaimed  in  his  iniiEincy  in  the  interregnum  above 
alluded  to,  a.d.  1071,  and  reigned  for  fifty  years.  He  expelled  the 
ShoHans  from  the  island,  and  re-established  the  Buddhist  supremacy. 

Fig.  8,  a  copper  coin  given  to  mo  by  Gapt.  Ord.  One  is  engraved 
in  the  '  Asiatic  Eesearches,'  and  is  doubtingly  interpreted  Sri  Rama 
ndth,  by  Wilson.  From  many  examples,  however,  it  is  clearly 
^M^m^^lV  Sri  Pardkrama  hdhu.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
crowned  at  PoUonnarowe,  a.d.  1153,  and  sustained  for  thirty-three 
years  the  most  martial,  enterprizing,  and  glorious  reign  in  Singhalese 
history. 

Fig.  4.  Among  the  coins  dug  up  at  Montollee  were  several  small 
ones  of  the  some  prince.  Sri  Pardkrama  bdhu  fills  the  field  of  the 
reverse. 

Fig.  5.  This  coin,  one  of  the  new  acquisitions,  has  the  name 
^  TnnftwraTf^  ^i  Pdja  Zildvati,  another  celebrated  person  in 
Singhalese  history.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Pardkrama  just  named ; 
married  Eirti,  the  minister  of  one  of  his  successors,  not  of  the  royal 
line,  who  was  put  aside,  and  the  kingdom  governed  in  her  name  from 
A.D.  1202  until  she  was  deposed  by  Sdhasa  MaUa.  She  was  twice 
aefterwards  restored. 

Fig.  6,  of  Sri  mat  Sdhasa  MaHa,  has  already  been  described.  The 
date  assigned  to  this  prince  in  the  table  is  1205  A.n.  or  1748  a.b.  ;  a 
date  confirmed  by  a  rock  inscription  at  Pollonarowe,  translated  and 
published  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1884,  p.  190.  He  again  was 
deposed  by  his  minister  Nikanga. 

Fig.  7,  ^  V^nfl^R^  SriDharma  Asoka-deva,  a  prince  of  a  very 
imposing  Buddhistic  name,  who  was  placed  on  the  tlurone  at  the  age 
of  three  months,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  said.  The  portrait 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  him  of  mature  age. 

Fig.  8.  We  here  pass  over  a  period  of  turbulence  and  continual  inva- 
sions from  Chola,  Pandia  and  Kalinga,  and  arrive  at  a  coin  of  ^tft^l^n^^ 
mW  Sri  JBhavdneka  hdhu,  who  seized  the  throne,  on  his  brother's  as- 
sassination by  a  minister,  in  a.d.,  1303.  In  his  reign,  the  Pandian 
general,  Ariya  Chakravartti,  took  Yapahu,  the  capital,  and  carried 
off  the  Dalada  relic,  so  much  prized  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

Fig.  9.  We  now  come  to  a  name  of  less  certainty  than  the  fore- 
going, and  possibly  not  belonging  to  the  Island,  for  it  is  one  of  a 
large  quantity  of  coins  found  by  Col.  Mackenzie,  at  Dfpaldlnna  or 
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Amarayatfy  on  the  continent  of  India, — ^a  name  so  similar  to  the  Damba- 
dinia,  where  many  of  the  Ceylon  coins  were  discovered,  that,  seeing  the 
coins  were  identical,  I  supposed  at  first  the  places  must  be  so  likewise. 
The  uppermost  letter  is  cut  off.  The  next  two  below  are  decidedly 
^,  and  under  the  arm  we  find  ts(\  and  ^.  The  most  legitimate  con- 
text would  be  ^  (ir;^  JJ^  Sri  Qaja  Rdjd  (a.d.  1127),  but  the  if 
is  hardly  allowable. 

There  are  many  small  coins  (10  and  11)  from  the  same  place, 
reading,  like  it,  the  same  indefinite  title  ^|T^  rdja^  to  which  no  better 
place  can  be  assigned. 

Fig.  12.  Here  again  is  a  common  variety  of  the  Dfpaldinna  series, 
which  was  thought  utterly  hopeless,  until  Mr.  Tumour  favoured  mo 
with  drawings  of  Mr.  Lizars'  collection.  Two  of  these  (figs.  13  and 
14),  exhibit  a  new  type  of  reverse,  the  Indian  bull  Nandi,  which  may 
possibly  betoken  a  temporary  change  in  the  national  religion.  The 
legend  beneath  I  immediately  recognized  as  identical  with  the  flourish 
on  fig.  12,  turning  the  latter  sideways  to  read  it.  What  it  may  be, 
is  a  more  difficult  question.  The  first  letter  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  vowel  e  of  the  Southern  alphabets ;  but  if  so,  by  what 
alphabet  is  the  remainder  to  be  interpreted  ?  for  it  may  be  equivocally 
read  hetya,  henya,  chetya,  and  perhaps  Chanda  or  Nanda,  The  last 
alone  is  the  name  of  a  great  conqueror  in  the  Cholian  and  other 
Southern  annals,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  build  upon  so  vague  an 
assumption.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  probable  that  the  '  bull '  device  is  a 
subsequent  introduction,  because  we  find  it  continued  into  the  Hala 
Kanara  coins  below. 

Fig.  15,  of  the  Society's  cabinet,  a  thick  well-preserved  coin,  has 
a  device  one  step  less  recognizable  as  a  human  figure  on  the  obverse, 
but  the  bull  very  neatiy  executed  on  the  reverse,  and  in  front  of  him 
the  Nagarf  letters  l|^  vS,  as  if  of  Vira  hdhu,  1398  ? 

Figs.  20  and  21 .  In  these  the  upright  figure  has  quite  disappeared,  or 
is  dwindled  to  a  mere  sceptre  :  leaving  space  around  for  the  insertion 
of  a  legend  in  the  old  Xanarese  character^  of  which  an  alphabet  was 
given  in  my  last  number.  It  is,  unluckily,  not  complete,  but  the 
Kanara  letters  . .  da  eha  . . .  rdya  are  very  distinct. 

But  before  touching  such  modem  specimens,  I  should  perhaps 
have  noticed  a  few  other  genuine  old  coins;  some,  as  fig.  16,  having 
a  bull  and  two  fish ;  others,  as  fig.  24,  having  a  «inAa  and  four  dots. 
They  were  aU  dug  up  at  Montollee  with  the  rest. 

These  symbolical  coins  without  names  agree  in  every  respect  with 
the  numerous  class  of  Buddhist  coins  found  in  India,  and  fellows  to 
them  may  be  pointed  out  among  the  Amaravatf  coins,  as  figs.  17,  19, 
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of  the  bull  kind,  the  revene  plain  or  uncertain;  one  much  resem- 
bling a  ship ;  and  fig.  25,  a  prettily-executed  brass  coin  of  a  horse. 

One  fragment,  fig.  18,  of  the  sitting  bull,  from  MontoUee,  has  the 
letters  ^t^ . .  lilf  in  the  N&garf  character  on  the  reverse. 

The  two  yery  small  coins,  22,  23,  retain  some  of  the  Ceylon  sym- 
bols, the  anchor-shaped  weapon  (of  Hanum&n?)  in  particular;  but 
to  show  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  receiving  as  equally  old  all  the 
coins  found  buried  together  in  the  same  locality,  I  have  given  as  the 
finale  to  this  plate,  one  of  the  Montollee  specimens  (fig.  26)  which, 
however  mystified  by  the  ignorance  of  the  die-engraver,  I  cannot 
interpret  otherwise  than  as  an  old  Dutch  pais4,  stamped  on  both  sides 
I  St,  or  one-eighth  of  a  stiver !  A  Seringapatam  paisi  with  '  xx.  cash  ' 
(written  invertedly,  '  hsjlC  xx.')  has  often  puuded  amateur  coUectors  in 
the  same  manner. 
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XVI.— THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAURiSHTRA  GROUP 

OF  COINS  DECYPHERED. 

[  I  have  reprinted  this  article  without  alteration  or  amend- 
ment. Prinsep  himself  will  be  seen  to  have  greatly  improved 
upon  it,  in  a  subsequent  paper  (Art.  xix).] 

Those  who  would  deprecate  the  study  of  old  coins  as  a  useless  and  uninteresting 
waste  of  time  and  ingenuity,  frequently  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  suppose 
us  to  be  enamoured  of  the  very  defects  of  the  barbarous  specimens  of  ancient  art  we 
seek  out  with  such  ardour,  rather  than  give  us  credit  for  being  impelled  by  the  desire 
of  looking,  through  them,  at  the  history  of  the  times  they  faintly  but  certainly  pour- 
tray.  Twice  has  our  small  band  of  collectors  been  enabled  to  oppose  a  triumphant 
reply  to  such  sceptics  even  with  the  unpromising  materials  of  purely  Indian  relics, 
without  counting  the  splendid  but  more  natural  harrest  in  ancient  Bactria.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Guptas  in  Central  and  Eastern  India,  and  that  of  the  Buddhist  r&jas 
of  Ceylon,  form  two  unequirocal  lines  of  history  dereloped,  or  confirmed,  by  the 
unlying  evidence  of  coins.  J  am  now  happy  in  being  able  to  produce  a  third  series 
for  the  west  of  India,  equally  weU  filled  as  to  names,  and  of  greater  interest  than 
either  of  the  previous  di^overies,  on  several  accounts,  as  will  presently  be  manifest. 

I  have  given  the  name  of  Saurftshtra  series  to  the  coins  depicted  in  pi.  xxviii., 
because  they  have  principally  been  found  at  Mandivl,  Puragarh,  Bhoj,  and  other 
ancient  towns  in  Katch,  Kattiw&r,  and  Gujar&t,  the  'Surastrene'  of  the  Greeks, 
which  comprehended  from  the  Sindh  or  Indus  to  Barugaza  (Baroch)  on  the  confines 
of  Ariake,  or  India  proper,  and  which  cannot  but  be  identical  with  the  Saurfishtra 
of  Sanskrit  authorities.^  The  specimens  before  me  when  engraving  the  plate  alluded 
to,  were  not  very  distinct,  and  I  could  not  then  make  out  more  than  a  few  of  the 
letters,  which  were  seen  at  once  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  form  of  ancient  N6gari. 

Success  in  other  quarters  brought  me  back  to  the  promising  field  of  Saur&shtra, 
made  more  promising  by  the  accession  of  some  fresh  coins  from  Mr.  Wathen  of  Bom- 
bay, and  Capt.  Bumes,  whereon  the  legends  were  more  complete. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  received  from  Capt.  Harkness,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
Society's  'Journal,'  No.  vi.'  (which  also  contains  a  notice  by  Prof.  Wilson  of  one 
coin  of  this  group,  but  without  decipherment  3)  a  couple  of  beautifully-executed 

>  See  preceding  note  on  the  birth-place  of  Ikshw&ku,  p.  349. 

»  r*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  voL  iv.  pp.  273-397.] 

'  Prof.  Wilson  has  inadvertently  assumed  in  his  note,  on  my  authority,  that  these 
coins  are  known  by  the  name  of  OadhiO'kd  paiad,  or  '  ass-money.'  It  was  not  to 
this  description,  but  to  a  very  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Indo-Parthian  coinage, 
generally  of  copper,  that  Capt.  Bumes  stated  the  name  to  be  applied. 
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plates  of  a  fine  collection  of  these  same  coins  in  the  possession  of  ICr.  Steoart,  who 
made  a  tour  through  India  a  few  yean  since.  The  plates  appear  to  haye  been 
executed  in  Italy ;  and  as  no  explanation  occurs,  I  presume  they  have  been  circulated 
to  the  various  Oriental  Societies  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  legends  deciphered. 
Encouraged  and  aided  by  this  accession  of  materials,  I  proceeded,  according  to  the 
plan  that  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Bactro-PehM  inscriptions,  to  separate  and  ana- 
lyse the  conformable  portion,  or  the  titles  common  to  all  the  coins,  and  afterwards  to 
classify  the  unconformable  portion,  which  of  course  would  include  the  proper  names. 

In  this  manner  I  was  Soon  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  key  to  the  whole  in  the 
value  of  one  or  two  anomalous-looking  letters  which  had  hitherto  deceived  me  by  their 
resemblance  to  members  of  other  ancient  Sanskrit  alphabets.  I  must  acknowledge  some 
assistance  fromWathcn's  Sindhi  Grammar,  from  which  I  found  that  there  was  an  absence 
of  vowel-marks  in  the  modem  alphabet  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  was  not  unprepared 
to  find  the  same  omission  in  the  more  ancient  one.  Another  preparatory  step  was  derived 
from  the  Tregear  legends  of  last  month'splate,  ending  in  mitaw,  which  I  ventuied  to  con- 
strue as  the  corrupted  or  P&li  mode  of  expressing  the  Sanskrit  possessive  case,  mitratya. 
A  similar  ^^  was  perceived  following  putra,  which  left  little  doubt  that  the 
word  was  ^[^^i  for  V^Fm  *  of  the  son,'  which,  by  the  idiom  of  the  language, 
would  bo  the  final  word  of  the  sentence,  and  would  require  all  the  preceding  memben 
of  it  to  be  in  the  genitive  case. 

The  letter  E^  j  occurred  in  the  body  of  one  or  two  of  the  legends  In  its  simple 
state,  whereas  in  the  initial  word,  which  could  not  but  be  r*\ja^  it  was  prolonged 
below,  shewing  that  another  letter  was  subjoined,  while,  sometimes,  the  visarga  fol- 
lowed it.  This  could  be  in  no  wise  explained  but  by  supposing  it  the  possessive  case  of 
7^1^  (^TV*  ^4Mtf A)  the  double  letter  being  not  at  that  early  date  replaced  by  a 
compound  symbol. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  all  the  other  doable  letters,  fim,  <r,  dr^  Mr,  fp, 
which  are,  in  this  alphabet,  made  by  the  subjunction  of  the  second  letter  without 
diminution.  Hence  the  peculiar  elongation  of  many  of  the  letters,  which  was  at  first 
thought  characteristic  of  the  whole  alphabet ;  it  turns  out,  however,  to  belong  only  to 
the  letter  r,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  n,  t,  and  A. 

The  second  word  of  the  title  I  read  9^«fti)  for  «ni«f^  kritrmuuya,  genitive 
of  kritrima;  which  is  translated  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  *made,  factitious,  an  adopted 
wn  (for  kritrinM'pnira)'  The  latter  sense  was  inadmissible,  because  it  so  happened 
that  the  name  of  the  actual  father  was,  in  every  case,  inserted,  and  the  same  title  iraa 
also  applied  to  him.  The  only  manner,  therefore,  in  which  the  term  could  be  rendered 
was  by  *  elected '  *  adopted '— (by  the  people,  or  by  the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  country)^  a 
designation  entirely  new  in  Indian  numismatics,  and  leading  to  a  highly  interesting 
train  of  reflection,  to  which  I  must  presently  recur.  Sometimes  the  epithet  mahd  is 
a£ixed — not  to  r&ja,  but  to  kritrima,  as  rtffa  mahd  kritrinuif  the  *  great  or  special 
elected  king ' — as  if  in  these  cases  he  had  been  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  people, 
while  in  the  others  he  was  installed  merely  by  the  stronger  party  in  the  state. 

In  every  instance  but  one  the  r&ja  is  stated  to  be  the  son  of  a  r&ja ;  and  it  is 
quite  natural  to  expect  that  a  prince,  unless  he  were  very  unpopnlar,  would  have  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  succession  in  his  own  family.  In  the  case  forming  tlie  exception 
to  this  rule,  the  r&ja  is  the  son  of  a  Sw&min  or  Sw&mi,  a  general  term  for  br&hman 
or  religious  person.  I  have  therefore  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  line,  although 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  an  elective  government  the  regular  succession  may  not  have 
been  set  aside  in  favor  of  an  influential  commoner. 
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Among  all  the  coins  hitherto  examined,  nine  varieties  only  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these,  seyeral  can  be  traced  from  father  to  son  in  regular  succoission.  Others 
again  spring  from  the  same  father,  as  if  brothers  had  succeeded,  in  fault  of  heirs 
direct,  or  from  yolnntary  supersession;  but  we  know  that  in  Indian  families  the 
same  names  frequently  occur  in  the  same  order  of  filiation ;  so  that,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  date,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  individuals  are  the  same 
in  every  case  of  similar  names.. 

The  features  on  the  obverse  might  serve  as  a  gldde  in  many  cases,  for  they  (as  I 
have  before  remarked)  are  executed  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  quite  Grecian ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  below  that  I  doubt  their  representing  the  individual  named  on  the  reverse. 

I  have  lithographed  in  pi.  xxxvi.  ^e  several  varieties  of  legend,  as  corrected  and 
classified,  after  careful  examination  of  Steuart's  plates,  with  all  the  coins  in  our 
respective  cabinets,  as  weU  as  the  sketches  I  have  been  favored  with  of  others  by 
Wathen.  I  have  not  time  to  engrave  the  coins  themselves,  of  which  indeed  the 
former  plate  will  give  a  clear  idea,  for  they  are  aU  the  same  in  size  and  appearance, 
varying  a  little  in  the  countenance  of  the  prince.  Their  average  weight  is  about 
thirty  grains,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  koreet  mentioned  by  Hamilton  as 
struck  *in  Cutch,  four  to  a  rupee,  by  the  Raos  and  J&ms  of  Noanagar,  with  Hindul 
characters/  ^ 

Legend  No.  1.  Of  this  there  are  four  examples  in  Steuarf  s  plate.  I  had  one 
from  Wathen,  ^  which  passed  into  Capt.  Cunningham's  possession  by  exchange.  Adding 
the  mdtras  or  vowels,  and  correcting  the  possessive  termination,  the  legend  will  be,  in 
modem  characters : — 

JRdJna  kritrimatya  JRudra  Sdhatf^a,  Swdmi  Janadama-putr<uya, 
in  English,  '  (Coin)  of  the  elected  king  Rudra  S&h,  son  of  8w&mi  Janadama.' 
The  letter  beginning  the  words  twdmi^  in  the  majority  of  Mr.  Steuart's  figures,  is 
^,  in  lieu  of  i|f.  In  one  of  his,  and  in  mine  (or  rather  Capt.  Prescotf  s  coin),  the 
orthography  is  correct.  There  maybe  a  little  doubt  about  the  n  in  /a#ta<20ma, which 
is  rather  indistinct,  but  I  think  the  dot  at  the  foot  of  the  line  decisive. 

Iiegend  No.  2.  Of  this  there  are  Ukewise  four  coins  engraved.  We  have  none  in 
Calcutta.    The  words  run : — 

Bdjna  kritrimasya  Affodamna,  rdjna  kritrinuuya  Rudra  8dh  putratya, 
'  Of  the  elected  king  A^idama,  son  of  the  elected  king  Rudra  S&h.' 

The  simple  title,  rt^'a,  of  the  father,  makes  it  probable  that  he  is  the  preceding 
prince,  whose  son  therefore  succeeded  him  under  the  same  system  of  election. 

Legend  No.  3.  Two  coins  in  the  Steuart  collection : — 

Rtynah  kritrinuuya  Viradamnahj  rdjna  mahd  kritrimaaya  Latna  Sdhasya  putratya. 
'  Of  the  elected  king  Yiradamna,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Dama  S&h.' 
In  these  examples  we  have  the  correct  orthography  of  the  genitives,  with  one 
superfluous  ^  attached  to  the  penultimate,  Sdha,  which,  being  connected  with  the 
word  putrasya,  did  not  grammatically  require  the  affix.  Dama  S&h,  the  father,  is  most 
probably  a  different  person  from  the  Agadamna  of  the  last  coin.  His  title  is  more 
important,  though  that  of  his  son  again  falls  to  the  former  level.    We  have  as  yet 

1  Hamilton's  '  Hindostan,'  i.  654.  ^  Found  by  Capt.  Prescott  in  Gujarkt. 
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no  coins  of  Dama  S&h  himself,  though,  hy  this  happy  insertion  of  the  fathers,  we 
obtain  two  names  with  each  specimen. 
Legend  No.  4.  Four  coins  in  Stenarf  s  plates — none  in  Calcutta : — 

*  Of  the  great  elected  king  Rudra  S&h,  son  of  the  elected  king  Ylradama.' 
Nothing  invites  remark  in  the  orthography  of  this  legend,  but  the  insertion  of  the 

yisarga  in  one  place,  and  its  omission  in  another.  Budra  S&h  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  last  r&ja. 

Legend  No.  5.  Two  coins  in  the  Steuart  list — ^two  in  my  cabinet,  one  in  Capt. 
Cunningham's : — 

*  Of  the  elected  king  Yi^wa  S&h,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Budra  S&h.' 
Another  regpilar  succession.     It  is  curious  that  the  visarga  is  not  inserted  at 

random,  but  where  it  has  been  once  given  the  engraver  seems  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  as  he  does  also  to  conform  to  the  modification  of  the  letter  y  in 

Legend  No.  6.  Three  Steuart  coins,  one  Prinsep  (from  Bumes*  collection),  and  one 
in  Swiney's  cabinet : — 

*  Of  the  great  elected  king  Atridamna,  son  of  the  great  elected  Idng  Budra  S&h.* 
Here  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a  second  son  of  Budra  S&h,  through  failure  of 

heirs  male  to  Yi^wa  S&h.  I  write  Atri  for  euphony,  as  the  most  likely  disposition  of 
the  vowels,  none  being  expressed  but  the  initiiad  a,  which,  as  in  the  modem  Sindhl, 
serves  for  all  vowels  equally  well. 

Legend  No.  7.  Including  Nos.  9  to  12  of  the  Steuart  plate :  two  in  my  cabinet, 
one  in  Capt.  Cunningham*s,  and  one  in  Dr.  Swincy's : — 

*  Of  the  elected  king  Yi^wa  S&h,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Atridama.' 

This  second  Yi^wa  is  shorn  of  his  father's  distinction,  mahd.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  left  a  son  to  take  his  place,  being  in  the  same  predicament  (as  far  as  our  in- 
formation goes)  as  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Budra. 

Legend  No.  8.  Three  coins,  25,  26,  and  27  of  Steuart,  and  two  in  my  series — one 
lately  received  from  Wathen,  and  perfect  in  its  circle  of  letters : — 

'  Of  the  great  elected  king  Yijaya  S&h,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Dama  S&h.' 
This  r&ja  is  evidently  out  of  place ;  being  a  son  of  Dama  S&h,  he  should  have 

come  before  Ylradama,  who  had  a  son.    I  did  not  perceive  the  mistake  until  after  the 

plate  was  lithographed. 

Legend  No.  9.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  specimen  in  the  Steuart  collection,  to 

which  I  am  able  to  add  two.    Tod's  plate  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 

Society,  contains  one.    The  inscription  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  length : — 

<  Of  the  great  elected  king  Sw&mi  Budra  S&h,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Sw&mi 
Budra  Dama.' 

These  two  names  stand  insulated  from  all  the  rest,  and  the  only  test  by  which  we 
can  attempt  to  supply  them  with  a  fit  position  in  the  list,  is  the  form  of  the  letter  ^ 
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which  is  decidedly  of  the  earlier  model.    These  two  kings  may,  therefore,  come  con- 
yeniently  into  the  hreak  after  Agadama,  the  second  on  our  list. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  sum  them  tip  in  the  order  thus  conjecturally  determined. 

ELECTKD  80YE&EION8   OF  K.ATCH    (sAUhXsHTBA  ?) 

1.  Rudra  S&h,  son  of  a  private  indiTldual,  Sw&mi  Janadama. 

2.  Agadama,  his  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  hroken). 

3.  Sw&mi  Rudra  Dama. 

4.  Sw&mi  Rudra  S&h,  his  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  again  hroken). 

5.  Dama  S&h,  of  whom  no  coins  are  extant. 

6.  Yijaya  S&h,  his  son. 

7.  Vira  Dama,  another  son  of  Dama  S&h. 

8.  Rudra  S&h,  son  of  Vira. 

9.  Vi?wa  S&h,  son  of  Rudra. 

10.  Atridama,  also  son  of  Rudra. 

1 1.  Yifwa  S&h,  son  of  Atridama. 

Thus  we  have  eleven  kings,  with  only  two  hreaks  in  the  succession,  developed  hy 
this  very  interesting  series  of  minute  silver  coins.  Eleven  kings,  at  the  usual  average 
of  eighteen  years  per  reign,  wiU  run  through  a  space  of  just  two  centuries.  Yet 
where  need  we  seek  for  a  single  trace  of  such  a  dynasty  in  any  of  the  works  of  the 
Hindis,  when  of  the  Guptas  reigning  in  the  Central  provinces  the  memory  is  but 
faintly  shadowed  in  some  of  the  spurious  Pur&nas  ?  It  would  be  more  unnatural  to 
hope  for  any  allusion  to  a  remote  kingdom  of  the  West,  like  Katch,  in  the  books  of  the 
Br&hmans ;  and  unless  we  can  find  something  to  the  purpose  in  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions from  Gim&r  and  Junagarh,  we  may,  as  far  as  the  Hindis  are  concerned,  but  have 
added  a  barren  list  of  names  to  the  numerous  pedigrees  already  collected  by  Tod  and 
others,  with  the  advantage,  however,  always  considerable,  of  their  being  entitled  to 
perfect  confidence. 

From  the  Persian  historians,  here  and  there,  may  be  picked  up  an  incidental  notice 
of  great  value,  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  India ;  but  the  names  are  so  changed 
and  confounded  with  titles,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  recognize  them.  One  of  these 
notices,  quoted  by  Col.  Pottinger  in  his  history  of  Sinde,^  seems  to  throw  an  im- 
portant light  upon  the  point  before  us.  After  noticing  the  utter  absence  of  any 
information  on  the  dark  age  between  the  Macedonian  expedition  and  the  incursions  of 
the  Musalm&ns,  this  author  says — *  The  native  princes  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
all  the  manuscripts  I  have  perused,  until  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Ehoosroo  (Nour- 
sherwan)  king  of  Persia,*  who  has  sent  a  large  army  and  ravaged  the  western  frontier 
of  Sasee  R&ja's  dominons ;  which  are  described,  including  his  tributaries,  to  have 
extended  on  the  north  to  the  present  provinces  of  Eashmeer  and  Eabool ;  southward 
to  S(irat  and  the  island  now  called  Diu ;  westward  along  the  sea  coast  to  Mukran,  and 
eastward  to  the  provinces  of  M&rw&r,  Bikanir,  etc." 

Col.  Pottinger  states  that  the  r&j&'s  name  was  Subeer  Singh ;  but  this  may  be  tho 
learned  mode  of  expanding  the  original '  Sa-See '  into  a  genuine  Sanskrit  name.  He 
was  killed  and  his  country  plundered,  but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  with  their  spoil, 
two  princes  of  the  same  dynasty  succeeded  and  reigned  with  great  vigour  and  equity, 

*  Pottinger*s  *  Travels  in  Beloochistan,*  p.  386. 

2  NAshirv&n  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Roman  emperors,  Justinian  and  Justin. 
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repairing  the  forts  of  Sehw&n,  Moo,  Ucha,  N&rdyan-kot,  etc.,  which  had  fiillen  to 
decay  under  their  peaceful  projenitors.  The  second  prince,  resigning  himself  to 
sensual  pleasures,  left  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  minister,  during  whose  illness  a 
young  br&hman  of  his  office,  named  Chuch,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  king  in  the 
seraglio,  was  seen  and  loved  by  the  queen,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  they  married 
and  brought  about  a  revolution  which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  *  Such,'  says  the 
historian,  *  was  the  close  of  the  race  of  B&ja  Sasee,  which  had  governed  the  kingdoms 
of  Sinde  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ;  whose  princes  at  one  period  received 
tribute  from  eleven  dependent  kingdoms,  and  who  had  set  the  threats  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  world  at  defiance.' 

Now  the  word  Sasee,  the  general  name  of  the  royal  line,  has  a  much  greater  affinity 
with  S&ha  (genitive  S&hasa)  than  with  Subeer  Singh — and  this  name  we  find  borne 
by  seven  out  of  the  eleven  princes  whose  names  have  been  thus  fortunately  preserved. 
Many  other  considerations  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  their  identity.  A  commercial 
maritime  kingdom  situated  in  Saur&shtra  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  would  natu- 
rally extend  its  sway  up  the  valley  of  that  river  and  its  branches.  From  its  wealth 
and  liberal  form  of  government,  it  would  be  stable  and  powerful,  especially  under  a 
tributary  treaty  (in  general  punctually  performed)  with  the  great  monarch  of  Persia 
the  chief  enemy  capable  of  doing  it  injury.  The  antiquity  assigned  to  this  Sindian^ 
or  early  Indian  kingdom,  further  agrees  with  the  tradition  of  Iksw&ku's  residence, 
and  the  migration  of  his  sons  eastward,  and  with  all  we  have  remarked  (in  a  previous 
paper)  regarding  the  origin  of  the  commercial  classes  throughout  modem  India. 

But,  if  the  dynasty  of  the  S&ha  or  Sasl  r&jas,  of  which  we  may  now  fix  the  ter- 
mination towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  extended  backwards  for  two  thousand 
years  or  even  a  quarter  of  that  period,  we  should  find  some  mention  of  it  by  Alex- 
ander's historian,  or  by  his  namesake  the  commercial  Arrian,  who  visited  this  very 
kingdom  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  elder  Arrian  affords  but  Uttle  to  aid 
us.  In  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  some  petty  chie&,  as  Musicanus,  Oxykanus  and 
Sambus  are  encountered  and  overthrown ;  but  we  hear  of  no  paramount  sovereign  in 
Patalene.  Indeed,  from  the  pains  taken  in  rendering  Pattala  more  habitable,  by 
digging  wells  and  inviting  back  the  fleeing  population,  it  might  be  argued  that  it 
could  not  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance  prior  to  Alexander's  visit. 

The  capital  of  the  province  had  changed  in  the  second  Arrian's  time,  to  Min&gara, 
*  the  residence  of  a  sovereign,  whose  power  extended  as  far  as  Barugaza  in  Gujar&t. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  Parthians  divided  into  two  parties ; 
each  party  as  it  prevailed  chose  a  king  out  of  its  own  body,  and  drove  out  the  king 
of  the  opposite  faction :  ew*x^*  oAA^Xovr  iKZiKSvrmv*  ^ 

Dr.  Vincent,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  Periplus,  seems  to  hesitate  in  belier- 
ing  this  assertion  of  Arrian  that  the  government  of  the  Sindh,  Eatch,  and  Gujar&t 
province,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  the  Parthians,  *  /3curtA.«vcrai  h4  bvh  UapOmif* 
'  If,'  says  this  author,  *  the  governing  power  were  Parthians,  the  distance  is  very  great 
for  them  to  arrive  at  the  Indus ;  may  we  not,  by  the  assistance  of  imagination, 
suppose  them  to  have  been  Affghans,  whose  inroads  into  India  have  been  frequent  in 
all  ages.  That  the  government  was  not  Hind(i  is  manifest,  and  any  tribe  from  the 
west  might  be  confounded  with  Parthians.  If  we  suppose  them  to  be  Affghans,  this 
is  a  primary  conquest  of  that  nation,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  Qujar&t,  rezy 
similar  to  the  invasions  of  Mahm&d  the  Ghaznivite.'  '    If  for  *  Affghans'  in  this  pas- 

^  Vincent, '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,'  ii.  385. 
s  Ibid.,  ii.  685. 
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sage,  ire  substiti^te  the  Mithraic  races  of  Seist&D  and  Ghazni,  by  whaterer  name  they 
were  known  at  the  time,  we  find  confirmation  of  such  a  line  of  inrasion  both  in 
Masson*8  remarks ;  in  our  Indo  Sassanian  coins ;  and  in  Arrian  :  for  the  fire-worship 
would  be  quite  ground  enough  for  his  classing  the  ruling  race  under  the  general  term 
of  Parthian.^ 

At  any  rate,  as  our  author  says,  the  ruling  power  was  not  then  Hind6 ;  and 
therefore  the  dynasty  of  the  S&has,  in  which  we  find  the  genuine  HindO  names  of 
Rudra,  yi9^ra,  Viro,  and  Yijaya  could  not  yet  have  sprung  up.  Thus  we  have  a 
limit  on  either  side,  between  the  third  and  the  seventh  century,  to  assign  to  them, 
and  we  have  names  enough  to  occupy  one-half  of  that  space.  The  family  name  of 
8&h,  or  S&hu,  is  not  Sanskrit,'  but  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  vernacular 
dialects.  Half  of  the  mah&jans  of  Ben&res  are  named  S&h,'  and  the  epithet  evi> 
dently  implies  *  merchants,'  for  we  find  the  same  root  in  the  sdhukdr  {aaukdr)  *  agent ;' 
$audd,  aauddpar,  *  trade,'  *  trader ; '  and  perhaps  in  the  Persian  word  gitdy  *  interest.' 
One  branch  of  this  western  tribe,  S&h,  ^  has  been  elevated  to  royalty  in  the  present 
occupants  of  the  throne  of  Nip&l,  the  Garkhidis,  who  overturned  the  Malla  line  in 
1768,  having  confessedly  migrated  from  TJdayapur  close  upon  the  borders  of  our  sup- 
posed Sindian  kingdom,  and  settled  in  the  hilly  district  of  Eemkon  about  two  centu- 
ries anterior  to  their  conquest  of  Nip&l  proper. 

The  learned  memoir  of  Prof.  Lassen  on  the  Pentapotamia  furnishes  us  with  a 
proof  that  the  S&hs  of  Sinde  and  Gujar&t  were  well  known  at  the  time  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  'Mah&bh&rata'  was  written ;  for,  when  describing  with  all  the  acrimony 
of  tiiose  who  had  suffered  from  their  aggressions,  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  BahUcs, 
or  Bactrians  of  the  Panjftb,  or  Panchanada,  in  the  44th  verse ;  we  find  the  following 
words  put  into  the  moutii  of  Kama : 

which  Lassen  translates : 

"Prasthali,  Madri,  G&ndh&ri,  Aratti  profecto  latrones ; 
Necnon  Basates  et  Sauviri  Sindhuidte :  ita  in  univenum  vituperantnr." 
And,  in  a  note,  he  aUudes  to  a  variation  in  the  manuscript  whence  Wilson  thus 


>  By  Parthians,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorcne,  shonld  be  understood  the  Pal- 
havis,  or  Balhavis,  or  people  of  Pahla,  Balha  or  Balcha,  the  Balika  or  Bahika  of  the 
Sanskrit,  and  the  Bactria  of  the  Greeks :  whence  were  derived  the  Pehlvl  dynasty 
and  Pehlvi  writing  of  Persia ;  and  the  Palhawans  of  their  more  ancient  poetry : — an 
explanation  so  comprehensive  and  simple,  that  it  seems  curious  it  should  ever  have 
been  disputed  by  the  learned.  Is  it  not  also  highly  probable  that  the  Balabhl  kings, 
and  their  capital,  the  Balabhlpura  of  Gujar&t,  should  originally  have  referred  to  a 
Pahlavl  dynasty  holding  or  re-establishing  their  sway  in  this  province  ?  The  San- 
skrit name  of  tne  town,  according  to  Tod,  is  Balika-pura,^  and  of  the  kings,  Balika- 
rai.  We  must  find  their  coins  and  decipher  their  inscriptions  ere  we  shall  oe  compe- 
tent to  enter  more  fully  on  the  subject. 

>  ^f|[  Saha  or  H^^^  Saha^deva  is,  however,  the  youngest  of  the  five  P&ndava 
princes,  and  might  be  accepted  by  some  etymologists  as  the  original  of  a  patronymic, 
S&hu.  ?Bnf  ^^  signifies  '  increase,  addition ;'  but  ^TT^  ^  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  root  of  S&hu,  the  mercantile  name. 

s  Gopal  Das  S&h,  Goal  Das  S&h,  etc. 

*  I  perceive  also,  in  a  manuscript  just  received  from  Capt.  Sleeman,  that  the  S&hs 
frequently  reigned  at  Garha  Mandela. 
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translated  the  same  passage  :  "  The  Prasthalas  (perhaps  borderers)  Madras,  G6]idh&ras, 
Arattas,  Khosas,  B&sas,  Atisindhus  (or  those  beyond  the  Sindhu),  SaavSras,  are  all 

equally  infamoos.*' — ''Legitigitur  «||*in*^l(l ;  Sed  prsestantiorem  pnebet  lectio- 
nem  Codex  Parisiensis;  et  Chasi  hue  non  pertinent;  a  Pentapotamia  enim  sunt 
alieni.  Basomm  et  Atisindhuidarum  nomina  ignota  mihi  sunt,  et  in  errorem  h.l. 
indnci  sese  passus  est  doctissimus  Anglos.  Compositum  non  ex  tribns,  sed  ex 
duobos  tantum  nominibus  constat,  Bastlti  et  Sindhosauvlra.  Posteriores  laudantnr 
Rclm.,  I.  xii.  25 :  ed.  Schl.,  et  alio  nomine  appcUati  sunt  Cum&laea  (Hem.,  eh.  It.  26.) 
Prius  nomen  sspius  in  Bh&ratea  reperi,  ex.  c.  in  hoc  Tersu,  ex  libro  sexto  descripto  : 

'  G&ndh&ri,  ^addhales,  oricntales  montium  incolse  atque  Ba?&tes.' 
The  Professor's  reading  so  entirely  accords  with  the  conditions  of  our  S&h  or  San 
fraternity,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being  correct ;  and  we  gain  a  very 

important  step  by  learning  the  Sanskrit  mode  of  spelling  the  term,  ^n'l  since  we  may 
thence  hazard  a  new  interpretation  of  the  word  Saur&shtra,  as  Sau-r&shtra,  'the 
country  of  the  Sau  tribe,  a  more  close  and  plausible  one  than  that  hitherto  accepted 
of  Saurya-r&shtra,  '  the  country  of  the  sun- worshippers.' 

The  72nd  couplet  confirms  such  an  interpretation,  by  ascribing  precisely  the  same 
iniquities  (theft,  or  perhaps  commercial  usury)  to  the  Saur&shtrians,  the  Towel  beings 
only  shortened  for  the  sake  of  the  verse. 

'  Orientales  servi  sunt,  meridionales  turpes,  Bahici  latrones,  Surashtri  prsedatorea.' 

Commentators  have  uniformly  supposed  Sur&shtra  to  denote  the  modem  S6raty 
but  this  is  an  error  :  the  name  applies  only  to  the  Surastr^ne  of  Ptolemy ;  and  S&rat, 
as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Borrodaile  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  is  comparatively  a 
modem  town ;  and  its  name,  now  Penianized  into  LZJjy^  Suratf  was  originally  S6r- 
yapur,  *  the  town  of  the  Sun.' 

I  waive  all  discussion  here  on  the  important  bearing  the  above  theory  has  on  the 
age  of  the  '  Mah&bh&rata,'  and  of  the  *  R&m&yana :'  either  the  S&hs  or  Sinde  must  be 
very  old,  or  the  passages  of  abuse  and  praise  in  these  poems  must  yield  their  claim  to 
high  antiquity.  At  any  rate,  a  departure  from  strict  orthodoxy  is  established  against 
the  tribe. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  the  reverse  legend  of  the  coins  before  us  that  call 
for  further  explanation— first,  of  the  word  kritrima.  The  expression  quoted  above 
firom  Arrian  indicates  something  of  an  elective  government,  even  while  the  Parthiana 
ruled  at  Minagara ;  each  party,  as  it  acquired  the  ascendancy  in  the  politics  of  the 
state,  *  choosing  a  king  out  of  its  own  body.' 

Dr.  Vincent  supposes  that  the  contending  parties  (the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  their 
day)  were  not  both  Parthians,  but  more  probably  Parthian  and  Indian.  This  view  ia 
not  a  little  supported  by  the  coin  evidence,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  that 
the  native  influence  of  a  rich  mercantile  aristocracy  at  length  prevailed,  and  excluded 
the  Parthians  altogether.  Of  these  Parthians  we  see  the  remnant  in  the  P&nis,  so 
numerously  located  in  Gujarfiit  and  S6rat,  and  can  easily  imagiife,  from  their  numbers 
and  commercial  entcrprize,  that  they  must  have  been  formidable  rivals  to  the  indige- 
nous merchant  kings. 

Something  of  this  feudal  system  of  government  is  visible  to  this  day,  in  the  frater- 
nity of  the  jar4;'aht  or  chiefs  of  Kattiw&r  and  Katch.  The  name  Jar^jah  mighty 
without  any  unwarrantable  license,  be  deduced  from  Mah-rt^Oy  Persianized  to  /a-rt^fa^ 
or  local  chieftain.    In  1809  there  were  twenty  or  more  of  these  chiefs  in  Katch 
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alone,  able  to  fiimiflh  a  contingent  of  firom  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  men.^  In 
the  Gnjar&t  peninsula  the  number  must  be  much  greater,  since,  in  1807  there  were 
estimated  to  be  five  thousand  two  hundred  families  in  which  the  inhuman  custom  of 
female  infanticide  was  regarded  as  a  dignified  distinction  of  their  caste ! 

In  the  names  of  these  modem  chieftains  we  can  trace  a  few  of  our  list  atra,  vifa, 
and  vira  :  and  a  town  called  Damanagar  may  haye  owed  its  foundation  to  our  prince  of 
that  name.  The  Jah-r&jahs  and  Eattis  call  themselyes  Hindfis,  but  are  yery  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  their  faith :  the  real  objects  of  their  worship 
are  the  Sun  and  the  * Matha  Assapuri '  *  'the  goddess  of  nature,' — doubtless  the 
Nanaia  of  more  classical  Bactria.  They  are  said  to  impress  the  solar  image  on  every 
written  document.  We  are  accordingly  prepared  to  find  it  on  their  ancient  coinage, 
where  it  is  seen  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  moon  (matha  for  mda  or  mdA)  being 
always  in  company  on  the  left. 

The  central  symbol  I  haye  had  to  explain  so  often  and  with  so  many  modifica- 
tions, that  I  reaUy  feel  it  becomes  more  of  an  enigma  the  more  that  \a  said  of  it  I  It 
occurs  on  the  Pantaleon  Oreek  coins;  on  the  Indo-Scythic  group;  on  the  Behat 
Buddhist  group;  on  similar  coins  dug  up  in  Ceylon;  and  here  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  India.  It  is  the  Buddhist  Chaitya,  the  Mithraic  fiame — Mount  Meru, 
Mount  Ah(k !  In  fact,  it  is  as  yet  unintelligible ;  and  the  less  said  of  it  the  sooner 
unsaid  when  the  enigma  shaU  be  happily  solycd ! 

Leobnd  of  the  Obversb. 

Haying  satisfactorily  made  out  the  contents  of  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Saur&shtra  coins,  I  might  haye  hoped  to  bo  equally  successful  with  the  obverse ; 
but  here  I  must  confess  myself  quite  foiled.  From  the  obyerse  die  being  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  perfect  legend  can  be  met  with ;  and 
by  placing  together  all  the  scraps  from  different  samples,  enough  only  can  be  restored 
to  shew — first,  its  general  character ;  second,  to  proye  that  it  is  not  Sanskrit ;  and 
third,  that  it  contains  two  distinct  styles  of  letter  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head  • 
that  on  the  right  haying  a  strong  resemblance  to  Greek,  the  other  a  fainter  to  Pehlyi ; 
but  both  written  by  an  ignorant  hand.  The  three  or  four  Pehlyi  letters  are  variable 
and  quite  illegible ;  but  tiie  others,  by  combining  the  two  first  examples  in  the  plate 
(No.  6,  from  my  coin ;  8,  from  Mr.  Steuart),  might  be  read  wmonst  vatUeutj  allowing 
sufficient  latitude  for  the  corruption  of  a  century  or  two.  Should  my  conjecture  be 
admitted,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  letters  are  Greek,  we  may  safely  attribute  their 
presence  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Arsacidan  king  of  Persia ;  or,  looking  further  back, 
to  the  offsets  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  where  the  Greek 
characters  were  still  retained,  as  proved  by  the  coins  of  Kodes  and  Nones  (or  Yonones}, 
Azes,  etc. ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  portrait,  and  not  that  of  the  tributary  rfija, 
was  allowed  to  grace  the  coinage  of  Saur6shtra. 

The  sway  of  Demetrius,  we  know  from  Strabo,  to  have  extended  over  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  retrenchment  of  a  single  particle  firom  his  text  would  make  it 
include  Saur6shtra  also.    Speaking  of  Menander's  Indian  possessions,  he  says : — 

"Eiyt  Kol  T^r'Tvarcy  (^Vwturw)  9i4^  wphs  Iv  Koi  fUxpi  rov  Iffo/iov  (^ImfjAyw)  wpo 
^94.  TOfi^p  y&f>  a&rhtf  raSc  Aiifi^r^Mr  *Zv$v9iifJunt  vUs  rod  BattrpUn^  fiofftXimt  ob 
fiorov  8c  nafrraKripiiw  Kter^^x^^t  0^^  ""li  ''^f  (UAi}f  wapaKtoM  r^rrc  TwvofUvrov 
um^aufUvriw  KtA  niP  Sry^frriBof  fiatn\9taw. 


1  Hamilton's  <  Hindostan,'  i.  687.  '  Ibid.  i.  637. 
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On  this  important  passage  many  Have  been  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  learned. 
Bayer  refers  the  third  name  (the  first  two  being  fixed  as  the  Hyphasis  and  Jamn&)  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Granges :  '  quam  Strabo,  alteram  oram  maritimam  nomine  Tco'erapi^oTou 
dicit?  nempe  nuUam  potuit,  nisi  qase  ad  Gangis  flaminis  ostia  ubi  et  :itj4fniZof 
regnum.*  Lassen,  from  whose  *Pentapotamia'  I  have  cited  the  above  extract,  thinks 
that  the  word  merely  alludes  to  the  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattalene ;  and  he 
identifies  Sigertis  with  the  Sanskrit  p|4|^|  irigartd^  in  the  province  of  L6hor. 
Manners  places  the  former  in  Gujar&t:  'ad  oram  maritimam,  quie  hodie  Gujar&t, 
olim  nomine  Sanskrit  ^JWTC  ^^Vf^^fh  appellata  est  rw<rapi6ffTov  regionem  refert 
Mannertus,  quod  at  veritatem  hand  dubie  proximo  accedit,  scd  nil  ccrtins  de  hoc 
nomine  invenio/  * 

Now,  by  abstracting,  as  I  said  before,  the  twice  repeated  particle  re,  or  by 
changing  rts  to  the  article  rov  or  rijs,  the  whole  obscurity  of  the  text  disappears, 
and  the  Boo-iAcia  tt/j  ZUapuHrrov  Ka\ovfi4tn}  stands  forth  as  the  maritime  kingdom  of 
Saurfishtra.  This  interpretation  is  surely  more  natural  than  the  extension  of 
Menander's  rule  to  the  extreme  east  of  India,  merely  to  find  another  maritime  delta 
and  port  for  the  Grseico-Latinized  corruption  of  a  name  qtuui  Tessariostia ! 

But  we  dare  not  venture  on  any  speculations  in  regard  to  Greek  names  or  affairs, 
lest  wo  undergo  castigation  from  the  Hellenic  critics  of  Paris,  who  are  surprised  at 
our  ignorance  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  Greek  and  German,  whose  works  we 
regret  to  say  have  never  yet  visited  the  banks  of  the  Ganges !  We  *  Indianistes ' 
must  then  leave  this  investigation  to  M.  Raoul  Bochette  as  being  altogether,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '  hors  du  d^partement  de  nos  etudes ! ' 

There  are  still  two  series  of  Saur&shtra  coins  to  be  examined,  but  I  have  not  yet 
wholly  succeeded  in  decyphering  them,  and  my  readers  will  doubtless  rejoice  at  such 
an  excuse  for  postponing  their  discussion.  I  cannot,  however,  let  pass  the  present 
opportunity  of  mentioning,  as  a  highly  curious  circumstance,  the  very  great  similarity 
between  the  old  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek  character.  Their  striking  uniformity  be- 
comes more  palpable  the  farther  we  retire  into  antiquity,  the  older  the  monuments  we 
have  to  decypher;  so  that  even  now,  while  we  are  quite  green  in  the  study,  we  might 
almost  dare  to  advance  (with  the  fear  of  M.  Baoul  Bochette  before  us),  that  the 
oldest  Greek  (that  written  like  the  PhcBuician  from  right  to  left)  was  nothing  more 
than  Sanskrit  tumisd  topsy-turvcy !  A  startling  proposition  this  for  those  who  have  so 
long  implicitly  beUeved  in  Cadmus,  and  the  introduction  from  Egypt  of  what,  perchance, 
never  existed  there.  Yet  there  is  nothing  very  new  nor  very  unnatural  in  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  since  the  connection  of  the  Greek  with  the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan  alpha- 
bets, has  been  admitted  as  a  strong  evidence  that '  the  use  of  letters  travelled  pro- 
gressively from  Chaldea  to  Phoenicia,  and  thence  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ' ;  3  and  the  Greek  language  is  now  so  indisputably  proved  to  be  but  a  branch 
of  the  Sanskrit  stem,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  should  have  separated  from  its  parent 
without  carrying  away  some  germs  of  the  art  of  writing,  already  perhaps  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  followers  of  Brahmk.  But  my  arguments  are  not  those  of  books,  or 
learning,  or  even  tradition,  but  solely  of  graphic  similitude  and  ocular  evidence. 

The  Greek  letters  are  dressed  by  a  line  at  the  foot,  in  most  cases,  as  A  A  A  M  n  T, 
etc. ; — ^the  Devanftgari  are  made  even  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  letters,  and  in 
later  ages  a  straight  line  has  been  introduced  at  tiie  top,  from  which  the  grammatie 


1  '  De  Pentapotamia  Indica  Commentatio'  C.  Lassenii,  61. 
>  <  Pantographia,' p.  107. 
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elements  are  suspended.  The  Greek  alphabet  is  devoid  of  all  system,  and  has  had 
additions  made  to  it  at  yarions  times.  Some  of  these,  as  ^  X  Y  fi,  are  precisely  those 
which  present  the  least  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  forms. 

I  have  placed  my  evidence  at  the  bottom  of  pi.  ixiy.,  taking  my  Greek  type  from 
the  well- formed  letters  on  coins,  and  from  the  Boustrophedon  tablet  of  Sigenm. 

Of  the  Towels,  A  I  O  and  T,  present  a  striking  conformity  with  the  Towels  ^  v, 
and  the  semiTOwels  if  and  '^  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  alphabets  inTerted.  The  Towel 
E  is  unconformable,  and  resembles  more  the  short  c  of  the  Zend.  The  long  H  is  a 
later  introduction,  and  appears  to  be  merely  the  iteration  of  the  short  Towel  I,  as  « 
is  of  OO. 

In  the  consonants,  we  find  BTAZeKAMNIIPST,  in  fact  CTcry  one  of  the 
letters,  excepting  those  of  after  iuTention,  are  represented  with  considerable  exactness, 
by  the  If  (or  double  ff)*  If  ^  ^  If  1|  W  ;if  ^  If  "^  ^  ?f  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit 
alphabet,  although  there  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  resemblance  between  any  pair  in  their 
modem  forms.  The  same  precision  cannot  be  expected  in  CTery  case ;  the  B  A  e  A 
M  N  n  P  T  require,  like  the  Towels,  to  be  Tiewedin  an  inyerted  position :  the  r  and  2 
remain  unturned :  the  Z  and  K  require  to  be  partially  turned.  The  A  and  N  may  be 
deemed  a  little  far-fetched ;  the  B  taken  from  the  double  v,  and  the  A  from  the 
aspirated  \|,  may  also  be  objected  to ;  but  taking  a  comprehensiTe  new  of  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  so  constant  and  so  close  a  conformity  of  the  alpha- 
betical symbols  of  two  distant  nations  should  exist  without  affording  demonstration  of 
a  common  origin.  Whether  the  priority  is  to  be  conceded  to  the  Greeks,  the  Pelas- 
gians,  or  the  Hindis,  is  a  question  requiring  great  research,  and  not  less  impartiality, 
to  determine.  The  paheography  of  India  is  now  becoming  daily  a  more  interesting 
and  important  study,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit  disclosures  hitherto  unexpected  on 
the  connection  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  alphabets.^ 


1  [A  paper  by  Dr.  Weber,  *  Ueber  den  SemitiBchen  Urspmng  desindischen  Alpha- 
betes,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Zeitschrift  der  Deutsche,'  etc.  for  1856,  p.  389.  I  may 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  more  in  detail  hereafter.  ] 
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